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Vol.  IV 


THE   CRADLE  OF  MARY. 

Who  is   she  that  cometh  forth  as  the  morning'  risins^  ? 

Cant,  vi,  9. 


Y  soul,  behold  this  wondrous  sight, 
Angelic  multitudes  descend, 
And,  lustrous  with  refulgent  light, 
O'er  one  sweet  cradled  Infant  bend. 

Here  sleeps  God's  purest,  chosen  Pearl, 

Hid,  as  in  alabaster  cave. 
Here  beauties  doth  His  Rose  unfurl, 

While  round  her  sheltering  lilies  wave. 


This  cradle — 'tis  morn's  azure  sky, 

Here  riseth  Jacob's  promised  Star, 

Which  tells  that  Light  divine  draws  nigh 
To  shine  on  nations  from  afar. 

Let  all  creation  gladly  pay 

Meet  homage  to  the  morning  star, 
That  warns  the  gloomy  night  away, 

And  guides  the  Sun's  resplendent  car. 
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White- shadowed,  Jordan's  spotless  dove 
Doth  o'er  the  crystal  waters  glide 

Descending  on  like  wings  of  love, 

The  Spirit  hovers  o'er  His  Bride. 

The  Father  watches  trom  on  high 

A  daughter  in  this  little  child, 
The  Word,  with  filial  piety, 

Reveres  a  mother  undefiled. 

Your  infants.  Christian  matrons  bring, 
'Mid  Mary's  angels  let  them  pray  ; 

Come,  virgins,  in  life's  opening  spring 
Let  innocence  its  worship  pay. 

We  sinners,  too,  will  venture  in — 

With  heavy  heart  yet  noiseless  tread — 

And  silently  bewail  our  sin. 

Around  this  spotless  cradle-bed. 

K.  D.  B. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  OTTAWA. 

HE  following-  is  the  address  of  the  Very  Rev.  H.  A. 
Constantineau,  O.M.I.,  Rector,  delivered  at  the  fifty- 
third  Annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa,  June  19,  1901  : 

Most  Reverend  Archbishops^   Rev.  Fathers^   Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

It  behooves  me,  as  Rector  of  the  University,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the  closing  exercises  of  this  scholastic 
year.  It  is  a  pleasing  duty  for  me  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  very 
flattering  report  that  I  have  to  present  to  our  friends  and  well- 
wishers  with  regard  to  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  our 
institution.  Our  year's  work  has  been,  indeed,  most  satisfactory 
from  every  point  of  view.  Students  and  professors  have  contri- 
buted towards  this  successful  result.  We  have  had,  this  year, 
the  happy  experience  that  devoted  and  zealous  professors  with 
honorable  and  studious  pupils  constitute  a  perfect  college  home. 
Our  sincerest  wish,  then,  is  that  the  young-  men  confided  to  our 
care  during  the  year  may,  by  their  upright  and  manly  conduct, 
deserve  the  same  praise  at  the  hands  of  the  good  and  self  sacrifi- 
cing parents  to  whom  they  will  soon  return. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  note  that  every  student — 
yes,  I  may  even  say,  without  exception — has  made  a  profitable  use 
of  the  opportunities  so  abundantly  offered  him  in  this  University 
for  the  development  of  his  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  faculties. 
We  believe  and  maintain  that  the  moral  training  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, hence  it  should  come  first. 

Alas  !  how  many  Catholic  parents  there  are  who  overlook 
this  most  necessary  factor  in  education,  which,  were  it  wanting, 
this  essential  feature,  could  claim  to  be  nothing  more  than  "  in- 
struction." We  also  know,  by  experience,  that  a  young  man  who 
is  good  and  virtuous  possesses  a  foundation  upon  which  he  may 
build  a  solid  intellectual  edifice.  The  heart  and  mind  of  man  were 
too  closely  allied  by  the  Creator  to  im.agine  that  it  is  possible  to 
neglect  one  without  injury  to  the  other.     As  far  as  physical  devel- 
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opment  is  concerned,  the  heavy  financial  burden  that  we  have 
placed  upon  ourselves  in  order  to  encourage  honest  and  manly 
sport  is  sufficient  proof  of  our  desire  to  never  lose  sight  of  the  old 
adage  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  me,  a  cause  of  just  pride,  on  this  last  day 
of  the  year  to  extend  my  sincerest  thanks  to  our  entire  staff  of 
professors  whose  devotedness,  zeal,  and  self-sacrifice  have  made  it 
possible  for  our  students  for  their  cordial  appreciation  of,  and 
sincere  correspondence  with  the  eff"orts  made  in  their  behalf  by 
their  learned  and  distinguished  professors. 

Catholic  parents  whether  from  this  Province  of  Ontario,  or 
from  any  other  province  of  the  Dominion,  whether  from  the. 
United  States  or  from  any  other  country,  should  become  convinced 
of  our  sincere  determination  to  ever  occupy  the  foremost  place  in 
the  field  of  education.  No  sacrifice,  however  great,  can  deter  us 
from  providing  the  young  men  of  our  day  with  the  most  improved 
methods  and  the  latest  and  more  practical  facilities  that  should  be 
a  special  feature  of  a  leading  University. 

Thisfact  ismade  quite  evident  to-day  by  the  blessing  and  solemn 
inauguration  of  our  new  Science  Hall.  This  grand  and  very  ex- 
pensive structure  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  this  country  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  that  animates  all  the  members  of  our  Faculty  who 
are  devoting  their  every  energy,  their  very  life  to  the  great  work 
of  the  education  of  youth.  Its  special  purpose  is  to  supply  the 
demand  that  is  now  so  general  for  a  first-class  scientific  education. 
We  know  that  this  is  an  age  of  specialists  in  every  field  of  human 
knowledge.  This  tendency  when  applied  by  political  economists 
to  the  manufacturing  world  is  called  the  "  Division  of  Labor." 

Thanks  to  the  large  and  well  equipped  laboratories  and 
scientific  lecture  rooms  contained  in  our  new  Science  Hall  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  afford  our  students  an  opportunity  of  embracing 
every  branch  of  scientific  knowledge  in  which  they  have  wish  to 
become  proficient.  We  sincerely  expect  to  have  here,  in  the  near 
future,  a  school  of  science  that  will  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  best  schools  of  the  country.  The  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance of  our   friends   will  be  required  to  successfully   carry  through 
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this  project,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  may  confidently  count  upon 
their  earnest  and  hearty  support  in  this  undertaking  which  will 
redound  to  the  honor  of  education  in  Ontario  and  also,  in  great 
part,  to  the  honor  of  the  capital  city  of  the  Dominion. 

Let  me  her3  express,  in  very  special  manner,  the  sincerest 
thanks  of  the  faculty  towards  two  noble  benefactors  who  have 
understood  that  an  institution  such  as  ours  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  alone,  unaided,  unassisted  by  government  or  individual. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  we  have  received 
a  donation  pure  and  simple,  one  that  imposes  upon  us  no  obliga- 
tion of  a  perpetual  nature.  The  generous  sum  of  $5,000  each  was 
kindly  donated  by  Mr.  P.  Davis,  of  this  city  and  Mr.  N.  J.  Haney, 
of  Toronto,  to  aid  us  in  the  erection  of  our  Science  Hall,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  a  burden  upon  us  for  many  years  to  come  unless 
other  kind  friends  follow  the  example  of  our  generous  benefactors. 

Our  earnest  wish,  in  fact  the  sole  object  of  our  presence  in 
Ontario,  is  to  disseminate  knowledge  among  the  young  men  who 
may  desire  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  learning.  We  realize  that 
we  shall  be  meeting  a  long-felt  want  in  this  city  by  the  inaugura- 
tion, next  Fall,  of  evening  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  and 
especially  by  opening  our  laboratories  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology  and 
other  analogous  sciences.  The  incalculable  wealth  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  our  country,  even  of  Ontario  alone,  has  opened  up  a 
vast  field  to  young  men  who  are  specialists  in  these  branches. 

Whilst  making  a  special  effort  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
knovvledge,  we  have  not  lowered,  nor  do  we  intend  to  lower  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  well  known  high  standard  of  our  Collegiate 
and  Arts  courses.  We  have  always  endeavored  to  present  a  solid 
front  along  the  whole  line  of  human  knowledge  ;  but,  above  all, 
has  it  ever  been  our  ambition  to  impart  an  education  that  would 
be  practical,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  I  shall  not  delay 
you  with  arguments  in  support  of  this  assertion.  The  brilliant 
success  of  so  many  of  our  graduates,  who  now  occupy  high 
positions  in  Church  and  State,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  my  contention. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  us  to  notice  that  we 
have  forestalled  the  want  that   is   now  felt  in  other  institutions  for 
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a  high-grade  commercial  department.  A  visit  to  our  well-appointed 
business  class  room  would  readily  convince  one  that  nothing  is 
left  undone  to  impart  to  our  students  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  oi  book-keeping,  banking,  commercial  and  all  business 
requirements  that  will  be  most  valuable  to  them,  whatever  state 
of  life  they  may  embrace. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend  a  hearty  Godspeed  to  the 
graduates  in  the  different  departments  of  the  University.  By  their 
departure  we  are  losing  good  and  earnest  students,  but  we  are 
also  increasing  the  num^ber  of  our  true  and  lasting  friends,  who 
will  always,  by  their  practical  interest  in  our  work,  prove  that  they 
are  faithful  and  grateful  children  of  "  Alma  Mater  " 

To  His  Grace,  the  Apostolic  Chancellor,  to  His  Grace,  the 
Archibishop  of  Kingston,  to  the  distinguished  representative  of 
our  Very  Rev.  Father  Superior  General,  Rev.  Father  Tatin,  to  the 
numerous  clergy  both  regular  and  secular,  to  our  lar^e  and  sym- 
pathetic audience,  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  family 
"  thanks  for  the  kind  encouragement  of  your  presence  here 
to-day." 
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VALEDICTORY. 


V  LORD    Archbishops,    Very    Reverend   and  Reverend 
Fathers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

For  the  members  of  the  class  of  1901  the  old 
College  bell  has  already  rung  out  its  last  summons  and 
on  their  behalf  I  have  now  to  fulfil  a  time  honored  custom  and 
deliver  our  farewell  address. 

Strange,  indeed,  are  our  feelings  when  we  fully  realize  that 
we  are  gathered  here  as  students  of  Ottawa  University  for  the  last 
time.  Surely  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  that  we 
have  successfully  completed  our  course,  and,  still,  in  all  our  glad- 
ness we  feel  a  deep  pang  of  regret,  not  that  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  go  forth  and  enter  the  struggle  of  the  world,  nor  that  we 
feel  ourselves  altogether  unfitted  tor  that  struggle,  but  because 
with  our  farewell  we  must  break  in  a  measure  the  links  which 
have  bound  us  so  closely  in  those  best  of  all  friendships — the  pure 
unalloyed  friendships  of  our  College  days.  That  pang  of  regret, 
too,  we  feel  particularly  because  we  part  from  those  noble  self- 
sacrificing  professors,  through  whose  labors  we  have  been  guided 
along  the  thorny  ways  of  knowledge,  and  to  whose  efforts  coupled 
with  those  of  our  parents  we  owe  all  that  we  are  or  can  hope  to  be 
in  this  life,  or  in  that  happier  life  beyond  the  veil  of  which  we  all  so 
fondly  hope  to  reach.  Assembled  here  then  for  the  last  time  and 
standing  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  our 
parents  whose  loving  and  anxious  care  attended  us  not  only  in  the 
early  and  helpless  years  of  our  childhood  but  with  ever  increasing 
fervor  through  the  long  years  of  our  College  course,  to  them  and 
to  our  learned  professors  for  the  great  work  they  have  done  for 
us  and  for  which  we  can  never  sufficiently  repay  them  we  off'er 
our  most  gratitude.  May  the  feelings  of  joy  which  are  ours  to-day 
be  also  theirs  and  may  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  repay  them  a 
thousand  fold  for  their  great  labors  in  our  behalf  ! 

Sad,  too,  lovingly  sad  are  our  feelings  in  leaving  Ottawa 
University — our    beloved    Alma  Mater.     To-day    more   than    ever 
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before  do  those  words  Alma  Mater  convey  to  us  their  fall  signifi- 
cance. It  has  been  here  where  we  have  spent  those  happy  college 
days  which  will  ever  afford  us  none  but  the  most  pleasant  recollec- 
tions. It  has  been  here,  too,  within  these  old  gray  and  classical 
walls  where  we  have  plodded  on  and  on  along  the  difficult  paths  of 
learning,  until  to-day  when  we  reach  the  end  of  our  course.  To 
the  education, imparted  in  Ottawa  College,  we  gladly  and  gratefully 
render  our  tribute,  though  I  am  deeply  sensible  that  no  poor  words 
of  mine  can  adequately  attest  its  excellence.  The  high  and  re- 
sponsible positions  in  Church  and  State  and  the  learned  professions 
that  are  occupied  by  her  honored  graduates  both  in  our  own  fair 
Canada  and  in  the  neighboring  Republic;  the  long  continued  pro- 
gress she  has  made  and  is  making;  and  the  opening  of  the  magnifi- 
cent new  Science  Hall  and  Museum  at  which  we  have  just  assisted 
aflford  most  gratifyihg  evidences  of  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
Ottawa  University  has  attained,  and  make  her  as  she  justly  de- 
serves to  be,  the  pride  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Canada. 

Assuredly  may  I  say  that  the  course  of  studies  of  our  Alma 
Mater  is  calculated  to  educate  the  whole  man  intellectually  and 
morally  which,  after  all,  is  the  object  of  education,  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  is.  however  in  the  most  important  part 
of  one's  education — the  moral  training  of  her  students — in  which 
Alma  Mater  particulaily  excels.  In  addition  to  the  Christian  and 
Catholic  education  imparted  through  the  various  channels  of  the 
course,  we  have  had  ever  before  us  that  most  edifying  example  of 
the  learned  and  priestly  professors,  who  have  sacrificed  all  that 
one  can  hold  near  and  dear  in  this  life  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  noblest  work  God  gives  to  man — that  of  leading 
their  fellow  creatures  ever  onward,  ever  upward  to  higher  and  to 
nobler  things.  Through  the  grand  and  noble  devotion  of  those 
men  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education  we  have  been  well  taught 
the  facts  and  mysteries  of  the  sciences,  the  worth  and  beauty  of 
the  classics,  and  the  foundation  thus  formed  has  been  rounded  ofT 
by  a  thorough  course  in  Philosophy,  the  keystone  of  all  true  know- 
ledge, the  righily  crowned  queen  of  all  studies.  Well  have  we 
learned  that  true  science,  true  reason,  true,  knowledge  must  ever 
be  in  accord,  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  true  religion.   Hence, 
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if  we  go  forth  to-day  from  our  college  home  bearing-  away  the  honors 
of  a  colleg-e  course  and  presumably  blessed  with  the  knowledge 
which  fits  us  for  the  battle  of  life,  we  go  forth,  too,  fortified  with 
benign  principles  of  faith  and  morality,  and  fully  impressed  with 
the  omnipotence  and  goodness  of  one  above  "  who  rules  the  har- 
monious mystery  of  the  world,"  and,  "  without  whose  care  not  a 
sparrow  droppeth  to  the  ground." 

Such  has  been  our  course,  and  fain  would  we  prolong  it  but 
we  have  reached  its  end.  Reluctant,  then,  though  we  are, 
Reverend  Fathers  and  Professors,  we  must  away,  and  in  bidding 
you  farewell  we  beg  of  you  to  accept  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  your 
great  labours  in  our  behalf.  We  can  never  sufficiently  express  to 
you  our  appreciation  of  those  labours,  but  we  trust  you  will  accept 
our  hearty  assurance  of  the  deep  gratitude  we  feel  towards  you. 
We  would  also  assure  you  that  we  are  sensible  of  the  obligations 
which  rest  upon  us  as  graduates  of  Alma  Mater,  and  it  will  always 
be  our  endeavor  to  uphold  in  so  far  as  we  shall  be  able  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  reputation  which  your  training  and  Ottawa 
University  has  ever  enjoyed. 

The  next  to  whom  we  have  to  say  farewell  and  with  whom 
we  are,  indeed,  loath  to  part  are  the  good  people  of  Ottawa.  I 
must  first,  though,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Ottawa,  tender  you 
on  behalf  of  the  class  of  1901  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind 
interest  you  have  ever  taken  in  all  our  College  events— Literary 
and  Scientific,  and  I  may  well  add  Athletic.  Not  the  least  kind 
memories  that  we  shall  carry  away  with  us  will  be  those  of  you  and 
your  lovely  city,  and  we  trust  that  future  years  will  find  you  as 
fondly  devoted  to  Alma  Mater  as  you  have  ever  been  during  our 
course.  With  our  farewell,  then,  be  good  enough  to  accept  our 
sincere  thanks  for  your  many  kindnesses  and  our  best  wishes  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  yourselves  and  your  Washington  of  the 
North. 

And  now  dear  fellow-students  with  you  too  we  must  also  part. 
Good  old  companions  with  whom,  whether  on  the  campus  or  in 
the  daily  worries  of  the  study-hall,  we  have  fought  the  same  bat- 
tles, suffered  the  same  defeats,  and  joyed  in  the  same  victories  ; 
with  you  too  we  must  also  say  good-bye.       This  is  for  us  in  many 
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respects  the  saddest  parting  of  them  all.  Before  we  leave  you, 
however,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  extending*  you  the  most  sincere 
good  wishes  of  the  class  of  1901  for  your  success  both  here  and 
after  you  will  have  passed  beyond  the  fostering  care  of  Alma 
Mater.  May  all  your  college  societies  continue  to  prosper — may 
Ottawa  University  Review  long  retain  a  worthy  position  in  the 
front  rank  of  college  journals — may  the  record  of  the  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Association  be  as  glorious  and  as  honorable  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  m  the  past — and  may  the  Garnet  and  Grey 
floating  high,  ever  tell  of  victory.  Let  all  these,  though,  fellow- 
students,  be  secondary  and  subordinate,  let  them  be  a  means  to 
the  first  and  last  object  of  your  being  students  of  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, that  you  may  qualify  yourselves  in  mind  and  heart  for  the 
work  of  the  world  in  which  you  too  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  en- 
gage. Ever  keep  in  mind  and  have  respect  of  college  traditions. 
In  all  your  undertakings,  whether  in  class  or  on  the  field  of  sport, 
let  the  great  love  you  bear  Ottawa  College  spur  you  on,  and  with 
the  motto  of  theO.U.A.A.,  Ubi  Concordia  Ibi  Vic/oria  3.S  your 
standard,  be  assured  that  success  will  ever  crown  your  efforts. 
Gladly,  indeed,  would  we  tarry  with  you  a  while  longer,  gladly 
would  we  wander  a  few  more  times  up  and  down  the  Via  Sacra 
but  our  time  has  come.  We  have  had  our  day,  and  however  un- 
willing, we  must  now  part — theiefore  fellow  students,  on  behalf  ot 
the  class  of  1901,  I  bid  you  a  fond  farewell. 

A  few  more  words  and  I  have  done.  Strange,  I  have  said,  are 
the  feelings  we  experience  to-day,  and  strange  they  are.  Our  joy 
and  gladness  at  having  reached  a  long  sought  goal,  like  all  earthly 
joys  is  not  unmixed  with  sorrow.  If  we  rejoice  today  that  we 
have  climbed  the  highest  rung  on  the  ladder  of  a  college  course 
and  are  now  numbered  among  the  graduates  of  Alma  Mater,  we 
are  at  the  same  time  sad  because  we  are  here  for  the  last  time,  and 
saduer  still,  because  we  part  with  some  whom  perchance  on  earth 
we  may  never  meet  again.  What  the  future  has  in  store  for  us 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know  and  willingly  would  we  linger  to 
delay  the  parting,  to  keep  back  our  farewell.  Once  more  allow  me 
to  assure  you  that  our  happy  college  days  and  those  best  of  friends 
with  whom  we  have  been  so  closely   associated  will  ever  afford  us 
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most  pleasant  memories.  We  shall  ever  look  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  Alma  Mater — long  may  she  prosper.  To  all  our  friends 
we  again  extend  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  future — may  their 
voyag^e  over  the  sea  of  lite  be  a  safe  and  pleasant  one,  and  when  in 
our  own  good  time  all  of  us  shall  have  passed  to  that  bourn  whence 
no  traveller  returns,  it  is  our  tondest  hope  that  we  shall  all  meet 
in  the  beautiful  land  of  promise,  the  happy  home  of  the  Angels 
where  partings  are  unknown.  Once  more  on  behalf  of  the  class 
of  1 90 1,  farewell. 

J.   E.    McGlade. 


THE    HOUSE    OF    DUTY. 

Four  walls  were  called  Duty  ;  and  therein, 
Two  spirits  dwelt.      One  murmured  at  his  lot 

And  cried  :    "  Alas  !  to  languish  it  this  spot, 
Where  none  but  captive  souls  have  ever  been  ! 

Oh,  could  I  but  my  way  to  freedom  win. 

And  'scape  these  narrow  walls  that  please  me  not  !  " 

The  other,  busy  at  his  well-loved  task. 

Looked  up  anon  and  saw  the  same  four  walls 

Expand  to  a  palace  rich  and  fair. 

Bright  fountains  sparkled  in  its  marble  halls, 

And  beams  of  strange  white  glory  seemed  to  bask 
On  milky  pillar  and  on  shining  stair. 

— James  Buckham. 
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THE    FOURTH    CENSUS    OF     CANADA. 

HE  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  taken  by  order  of  the  legislature,  and  officially 
known  as  the  Fourth  Census,  has  been  under  way  for 
many  months.  After  weary  delay,  the  first  bulletin, 
which  deals  exclusively  with  the  population,  has  at  length  been 
issued  by  the  Census  Com.missioner.  This  general  count  of  polls 
all  too  clearly  indicates  that  our  people  are  of  less  account — for- 
give the  pun — than  many  soulful  patriots  fondly  anticipated. 
Unlike  the  accounts  of  public  expenditure,  the  census  returns  con- 
tain few  evidences  of  the  '^  growing  time."  Precisely  what  the 
latter  demonstrate  may  be  succinctly  gathered  from  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  the  population  by  Provinces,  showing 
increases  and  decreases  during  the  past  decade  : — 

Province,  1901. 

Ontario 2, 167,978 

Quebec i  ,620,974 

Xova  Scotia 459>  1 16 

New  Brunswick 33^5093 

Manitoba ' 246,464 

British  Columbia 190,000 

Xorth-west  Territories     145,000 

Prince  Edward  Island    .  .  ....  103,258 

Total 5-338,883        4,833,239         505*644 

*  Decrease. 

The  population  of  one  province  decreasing,  that  of  two  other 
practically  at  a  standstill,  and  that  of  the  new  provinces  of  the 
West  slowly  increasing — such  is  the  showing  of  the  first  bulletin 
of  the  Fourth  Census,  and  all  Canadians  will  agree  it  is  by  no 
means  a  rosy  display.  The  population  of  the  Dominion  which 
was  4,833,239  in  1891,  is  now  5,338,883,  an  increase  of  505,644, 
which  is  small  enough  in  all  conscience.  The  general  expectation 
was  that  our  people  would  number  from  5,600,000  to  6,000,000, 
and  many  enthusiasts  expected  the  six  million  figure  to  be  passed. 
The  wide  difference  between  this  poetical  expectation  and  the  grim 
prosaic  reality  of  the  census   returns  may  be  accepted  as  the    mea- 


I89I. 

Increase 

2,114,321 

53.657 

1,488,535 

132,439 

450.396 

8,720 

321,263 

9.830 

152,506 

93.S58 

98,173 

91,827 

66,799 

78*201 

109,078 

*5,820 
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sure  of  the   public   disappointment  ;  somebody   once  said  that  no 

epidemic    reduces    the    population    of   a    country   so    much    as    a 

census. 

The     percentages    of    increase    in    1901    over    1891,    are    as 

follows  : 

Increase  per  cent. 

British  Columbia 94 

Manitoba 62 

New    Brunswick .    .  .  3^ 

Nova  Scotia .  2 

Ontario 2^ 

P.  E.  Island *si 

Quebec    9 

Territories 122 

*Decrease. 

The  percentag"e  of  increase  for   the   whole  Dominion,  namely  from  4,833,- 
239  in  1891  to  3,338,883  now,  or  505,644,  is  about  10  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  percentag'es  enable  us  to  institute  some  interesting  com- 
parisons with  other  countries.  The  per  centum  increase  shown 
by  the  recent  census  of  the  British  Isles,  for  example,  was  over  i  2, 
despite  a  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  by  emigration 
during"  the  ten  years.  So  the  old  country  can  boast  a  greater 
percentage  than  the  new,  Again,  the  per  centum  of  increase  in 
Australia  for  the  decade  was  19  ;  so  Canada,  poor  lady,  must  doff 
her  sun-bonnet  to  her  sister  Australia.  P'inilly,  the  per  centum  in 
United  States  was  2  r,  a  formidable  advance  on  the  British  figures. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  enumerations,  the  Fourth  Cen- 
sus makes  a  poor  figure. 

Population.  Increase     Increase 

number,     per  cent. 

1871 3,635,024 

1881 4,324,810  689,786  19 

1891 4,833,239  5o8>4^9  12 

1901 ••  5'338»883  5051644  loi 

it  is  a  fact,  as  undeniable  as  it  is  objectionable,  that  for  thirly 
years  Canada  has  been  progressing  in  the  matter  of  population  at 
a  rate   a  great  deal  slower  than  even  the  most  pessimistic  should 
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expect  in  a  country  whose  prairies  are  the  wonder  of  the  world 
and  whose  soil  is  j^enerally  fertile  and  arable  ;  where  the  winter 
frosts  revive  and  purify  ;  where  the  summer  sun  crowns  the 
maize  with  a  silken  floss  and  transmutes  the  grains  of  wheat  into 
shining  nuggets  of  infinitely  more  value  than  all  the  precious  ore 
locked  up  in  the  rocky  bosom  of  the  Klondike  ;  where  the  showers 
of  soft  rain,  might  also  be  called  golden,  seeing  that  the  sun, 
shining  as  they  fall,  turns  all  their  drops  into  molten  topazes,  and 
every  drop  is  good  for  a  grain  of  corn,  or  a  green  plant,  or  a 
bright  blossom,  or  a  thistle,  at  least. 

As  an  observer  of  the  trend  of  our  times  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, the  census  figures  clearly  indicate  the  wild  rush  constantly 
taking  place  in  all  quarters  of  Canada,  but  in  the  older  Provinces 
especially,  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
population  of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  Dominion  is  given 
as  follows,  inside  the  municipal  limits  and  exclusive  of  suburbs  : 

1 85T ,  1 90 I . 

Montreal 220,181        266,826 

Toronto 181,220       207,971 

Quebec 63,090         68,834 

Ottawa 44.154         59'902 

Hamilton 48,980         52,550 

Winnipeii^ 25,639         42,336 

Halifax 38,495         40,787 

St.  John    ..         39,179         40»7ii 

London 31 ,977         37^983 

Vancouver 13,700         26,196 

Victoria 16,841  20,821 

Kingston 19,263  18,043 

Brantford .  12,753  16,631 

Hull 11,264  13,988 

Calg-ary 3,876  12,142 

Charlottetown 1 1,373  12,010 

Valleyfield 5,5 '5         ii'055 

Sherbrooke 10,097  11,765 

Sydney . 2,427  9,608 

Moncton 5,165  9,026 

Brandon 3,77^  5.733 

Kingston  is  the  only  city  showing-  a  decrease. 

The  cities  over  20,000  showing  the  greatest  per  centage  of  increase  are 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Victoria  and  London,  in  the  order 
named,  as  follows  : — 
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Increase 
per  cent. 
Vancouver 91 

W^innipeg- 68 

Ottawa 36 

Montreal ..-••• 21 

London 19 

Victoria 17 

Whether  this  almost  universal  desertion  of  the  country  for 
the  town  and  the  rapid  trrovvth  of  the  latter,  which  the  table  indi- 
cares,  be  a  blessing  or  the  reverse,  is,  I  hold,  too  big-  a  question  to 
be  discussed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  brief  paper,  even  if  I 
had  the  ability  for  such  discussion,  which  I  have  not. 

The  percentages  of  increase  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  during 
the  last  ten  years  are  9  for  the  former  and  2)^  for  the  latter. 
Those  figures  must  furnish  sorry  gratification  for  the  strange 
people  who  school  themselves  to  regard  the  French  Canadians  as 
an  ogre,  set  on  devouring  that  interesting  hybrid,  the  ''Anglo- 
Saxon."  Recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  latest 
criminal  statistics  bearing  upon  the  two  provinces,  and  I,  as  a  Celt 
and  a  Catholic,  took  an  excusable  pride  in  finding  that  the  great 
Catholic  and  Celtic  province  of  Quebec  surpassed  her  sister  pro- 
vince even  more  in  freedom  from  grave  crime  than  in  the  increase 
of  her  population.  The  French  increase  because  they  are  virtuous. 
Coming  to  the  province  of  Ontario  exclusively,  we  find,  that 
summarized,  the  gains  revealed  by  the  census  in  Ontario  during 
the  past  six  decades  are  ! — 

Census.                                                                    Increase  per  cent. 
1851      104 

1861 47 

1871  16 

1881  19 

1 891 10 

1 90 1 3 

Ihe  census  figures  may  be  read  with  increased  interest  and 
instruction  by  all  of  us,  if  we  can  but  manage  to  keep  one  eye  on 
quite  a  different  set  of  statistics — the  trade,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial returns  of  Canada.  The  latter  prove  that  if  the  population 
of  Canada  is  not  so  large  as  one  may  wish,  what  people  live  in 
this    country    are    exceedingly    active    and    well   off  withal.      The 
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following  list  compiled  from  many  authentic  sources  and  covering's 
all  the  years  between  Confederation  and  the  present,  will,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  fully  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  : 

1867.  1 90 1. 

Population 3,300,000  3,883,239 

Public  Receipts $13,687,928  $  51,029,944 

Expenditure '. 13,486,092  42,975,279 

Importations 715985,306  180,804,316 

Exportations 48,504,999  170,642,369 

Miles  of  railway 2,087  i7j328 

Stoch  Exchan^fe 10  41 

Post  Offices 3,638  9,6*7 

Letters  carried 18, 100,000  178,292,500 

National  debt $75,757,135  $265,493,806 

Value  of  bank-bills  in  circulation $  7,450,334  $  28,113,229 

Deposits  in  Post  Office  Savinj^  Banks $  5,057,607  $  66,155,282 

Proportion  per  head  in  population $              1.50  f              12.45 

Value  of  mined  gold..    . $  3,013,431  $  21,260,457 

Consumption  of  spirts,  each  inhabitant,  in  g-allons.                1. 12  0.66 

Consumption  of  beer                  "                       "                              2.29  3.39 

Lite  insurance  pol'cies  in  force $35,680,082  $404,135,593 

Ocean  vessels  entering-  Canadian  ports 8,039  14,607 

The  foregoing  figures  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  the  extent  of  Canadian  trade  and  commerce,  and  go  far  to 
suggest  the  present  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  people  at  large. 
After  we  have  mastered  the  items  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
the  real  worth  of  what  Sir  "Wilfrid  Laurier  said,  when  he  strove 
to  put  the  best  face  he  could  on  the  census  returns  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  Toronto  Exhibition.  As  to  the  census,  Sir 
Wilfrid  expressed  himself  : — 

"We  have  all  been  disappointed  with  the  figures.  As  a  Quebecer,  I  am 
disappointed  also.  We  have  not  done  half  enough.  Our  population  has  not 
increased  as  it  used  to  do,  when  families  numbered  sixteen  or  seventeen  per- 
sons. I  had  believed  that  since  our  trade  had  so  greatly  increased  it  must 
take  six  millions  of  people  to  make  such  a  large  trade.  Our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  our  kith  and  kin,  tell  us  that  we  have  not  done  well,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  until  we  throw  in  our  lot  with  them.  Rut  I  look  on  the  figures  of  our 
trade  and  on  the  figures  of  their  trade  and  I  find  that  in  their  last  fiscal  year 
they  exported  and  imported  $2,125,000,000  ;  that  means  with  a  population  of 
75,000,000,  a  trade  of  about  $29  per  head.  Canada  exported  and  imported  to 
the  extent  of  $380,000,000,  which,  with  a  population  of  five  and  one-third  mil- 
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lions,  means  a  per  capita  trade  of  about  $78.  So  that  you  see  even  with  our 
limited  resources  we  can  trade  man  for  man  about  two-thirds  more  than  our 
American  neigfhbors." 

It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  point  out  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
had  allusion  to  the  country  districts  in  Quebec  as  distinguished 
from  the  cities  and  centres  of  population.  While  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  cities  is  large  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  rural 
parts.  For  the  rest,  Sir  Wilfrid  seemed  to  argue  that  the  real 
wealth  of  a  country  consists  of  its  trade  and  riches,  not  of  its 
humanity  ;  its  strong  men  and  gentle,  patient  women.  The  Con- 
servative press,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  show,  are  not 
unselfish,  applaud  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  affirm  he  has  taken  a  sensible 
view  of  the  vexed  question  of  population.  It  was  an  organ  of  the 
Opposition  that,  commenting  on  Sir  Wilfrid's  speech,  declared  that 
if  75,000,000  Americans  export  and  import  $2, 125,000,000  per 
year,  an  average  of  $29  per  head,  and  5,400,000  Canadians  export 
and  import  $380,000,000  worth  or  about  $70  per  head,  the  Cana- 
dian is  three  times  the  man  the  American  is,  judged  by  wordly 
possession.  The  reader  is  free  to  make  what  he  likes  of  this  logic, 
although  to  me  it  has  an  untrue  ring  about  it.  In  so  far  as  Sir 
Wilffid  expresses  himself  as  considering  wealth  an  equivalent,  or 
even  a  compensation,  for  men  and  women,  he  is  using  a  time- 
honored  Tory  argument — he  has  got  into  a  way  of  using  such 
things — hence  the  new-born  admiration  for  him  of  the  Conservative 
press.  Most  of  us  would,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  rather  see  great 
multitudes  of  men  and  women  of  moderate  means  in  our  land  than 
a  few  dozen  millionaires.  The  possession  of  worldly  gear  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  a  man  is  comfortable  or  prosperous, 
much  less  that  he  is  great,  happy  or  content.  Leaving  Sir  Wil- 
frid to  the  applause  ot  his  Tory  friends,  and  the  latter  to  their 
materialism,  I  prefer  to  say  with  Goldsmith  : 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening'  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 
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As  we  may  well  suppose,  many  widely  different  reasons  have 
been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  unpleasant  condition  of  things 
unveiled  by  the  census  enumerator.  An  explanation  must  always 
depend  upon  the  point  of  view.  The  politicians  may  be  allowed  to 
debate  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  census  at  their  leisure,  and 
it  is  safe  to  prophecy  that  much  of  1  he  approaching  session  of 
parliament  will  be  devoted  to  just  such  debates.  Meanwhile  I,  who, 
thank  heaven,  am  not  a  politician  nor  the  son  of  a  politician,  may 
point  out  that  among  all  the  reasons  advanced  for  our  paucity  of 
inhabitants  two  strike  me  as  being  worthy  of  some  consideration. 
The  first  relates  to  the  method  in  which  the  census  was  taken. 
When  discussed  in  Parliament  beforehand  the  method  was 
given  a  Latin  name,  but  the  classical  appellation  does  not  seem  to 
have  enhanced  its  value.  The  system  of  counting,  not  the 
actual  inhabitants  but  the  number  of  people  who,  according 
to  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  enumerator, 
may  fairly  be  counted  as  belonging  to  that  house,  gives  room 
for  any  amount  of  stretching  of  figures.  When  the  members 
of  the  present  administration  were  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Jordan  and  had  not  entered  the  promised  land  of  place  and  pelf, 
many  of  them  repudiated  this  grossly  dishonest  method  of 
enumeration,  but  once  in  power,  they  seemed  incapable  of  sub- 
stituting^ a  better  one,  and  accepted  what  they  had  hitherto  con- 
demned ;    nor  was  this  the  sole  instance  wherein  they  so  acted. 

But,  though  the  method  is  faulty  and  dishonest,  and  the  Com- 
missioner has  proved  more  than  once  that  he  is  far  from  being  in- 
fallible, we  must,  I  think,  seek  farther  for  the  cause  of  a  result  that 
goes  to  show  that  after  half  a  decade  ot  unexampled  prosperity  the 
recorded  population  of  Canada  has  barely  increased  ten  and  a  half 
per  centum,  which  is  small,  even  compared  with  European  coun- 
tries, except  France,  where  the  increase  during  the  past  five  years 
has  been  little  more  than  one  per  centum.  Even  Great  Britain 
and  Norway  have  increased  twelve  per  centum  during  the  past  ten 
years,  in  spite  of  the  drain  of  emigration  ;  Germany  increased 
fourteen  per  centum,  Holland  and  Denmark  thirteen  per  centum, 
and  Belgium  and  Hungary  eleven  per  centum.  No  fault  in  system 
or  unfitness  of  enumerators   can   account   for  Canada  lagging  so 
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much  behind  the  nations,  many  of  which  can  chiim  few  of  her 
endowments.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
an  event  of  this  nature  and  importance  in  circumstances  either 
trivial  in  themselves  or  circumscribed  by  places  and  events  of  a 
limited  kind.  A  great  result  must  have  a  great  cause,  and  it  can, 
I  think,  be  found  ready  to  hand  in  the  present  instance. 

Reverting-  to  the  figures  of  the  population  of  Ontario,  we  find 
the  last  two  censuses  have  been  taken  at  the  close  of  decades 
during  which  the  Protective  Policy  has  been  in  force.  The  other 
were  all  periods  of  low  tariffs.  The  censuses  of  1851  and  1861 
show  a  good  rate  of  growth.  The  censuses  of  1871  and  1881 
demonstrate  large  growths  also.  The  censuses  taken  after  that 
date  show  decreases.  Now,  it  is  right  to  hold  that  the  latter 
enumerations  would  not  have  revealed  a  decrease  in  population  if 
something  had  not  happened  in  the  interval.  There  is  a  fact  that 
came  into  existence  at  that  time,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  was 
borrowed  from  our  American  neighbors,  since  it  is  a  Yankee 
notion  like  wooden  nutmegs — a  fact  of  transcendent  importanc  ; 
on  account  of  the  number,  variety,  and  consequence  of  its  influ- 
ences— a  fact  extremely  interesting,  because  it  is  connected  with 
the  principal  events  of  our  modern  political  history.  That  fact  is 
Protection  or  the  Protective  Tariff.  One  school  of  politicians 
swear  by  it.  Another  school  profess  to  regard  it  as  a  wrong 
business  policy.  While  the  Liberal  party  was  in  Opposition  it 
shouted  itself  hoarse  for  "  free  trade,"  the  principle  of  Protection 
was  denounced  as  '*  radically  unsound  and  unjust  "  and  a  solemn 
pledge  was  given  that  if  the  party  attained  to  power  "  free  trade 
as  we  have  it  in  England  "  uould  be  produced.  It  was  with  such 
cries  that  the  Liberals  prevailed  upon  a  majority  of  the  people  to 
give  them  their  support,  but  they  were  no  sooner  seated  on  the 
treasury  benches  than  they  threw  over  the  policy  and  principles 
which  they  professed  while  in  opposition.  Like  Browning's 
•*  Artemis  " — 

"  Their  journeyings  were  broui^ht  to  Jenco  : 
Thus  they  resume." 

They  indulged  in  no  little    tariff   tinkering,  it  is  true,  but  at  the 
end  of  it  all  the   tariff  remain,   almost   exactly   what  it  grew  to  be 
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under  Conservative  rule.  A  tariff  by  which  the  manufacturer  is 
made  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  cannot  be  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  for  an  agricultural  country  like  this.  It  too  much 
resembles  the  commercial  scheme  of  the  Italian  who  described 
it  by  saying  :  "  What  I  makes  on  da  peanut,  I  lose  on 
da  dam  banaan."  While  Canada  is  an  agricultural  country, 
we  have  robbed  the  farmer  by  customs  duties  in  order  to 
build  up  hot-house  industries  at  a  few  points  ;  then  to  repay  the 
farmer  we  have  fleeced  him  a  second  time  and  the  forced  industries 
also,  in  order  to  lavish  bonuses  upon  railways  many  ot  them  of 
little  of  no  value  to  the  country.  Around  this  vicious  circle  the  un- 
fortunate taxpayer  has  been  whipped  by  Conservative  and  Liberal 
alike  with  the  result  that  population  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  im- 
migration refuses  to  touch  our  shores  ;  our  young  men  flock  out 
to  the  States,  and  agriculture  is  depressed  and  impoverished. 

William  Gray. 
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THEY  SHALL  NOT  BE. 

EAR  after  year,  day  after  day, 
I  hear  unthinking"  people  say  : 
"These  awful  contrasts  which  we  see 
Have  ever  been — must  ever  be." 

It  is  not  so.      The  future  brings 
A  better  balance  for  all  things. 
The  laborer  long  deemed  a  serf,. 
Knows  now  he  is  joint  heir  to  earth. 

The  devil's  contract,  made  with  time, 
Is  running  out  ;  injustice,  crime 
And  idleness  must  go — for  right 
Is  gaining  on  the  heels  of  Might. 

Slow  is  the  gain  ;  eager,   slow,  but  sure, 
The  verities  alone  endure. 
The  prosperous  lie,  the  purse-proud  creed, 
The  Progress  that  is  based  on  greed 

Are  but  the  desperate  throes  of  Wrong, 
Who  knows  his  reign  must  end  ere  long. 
Mere  boasts  a  dying  century  flings, 
Square  in  the  face  of  better  things. 

United  thought,  that  mighty  flood. 
Sweeps  on  to  Universal  good, 
Those  awful  contrasts  which  we  see, 
They  shall  not  be — They  shall  not  be. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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BELLE  YVONNE  AND  HER  HUSBAND 
THE   DWARF. 

From  The  Strand. 
OLITARV,  by  the  sea-shore,  in  a  cottage  which  the 
roug-h  winds  from  across  the  ocean  shook  like  a  worn- 
out  and  abandoned  ship,  lived  the  aunt  of  Belle  Yvonne, 
who  was  as  beautiful  as  a  spring  day,  with  the  gold- 
g-lint  of  her  hair,  her  eyes  as  bright  as  the  cloudless  sky,  and  her 
skin  as  fair  as  the  hue  of  the  lilies  growing  by  the  margin  of  the 
well. 

But  though  she  was  beautiful  enough  to  surprise  a  king, 
Yvonne  was  very  unhappy.  Her  old  witch  of  an  aunt,  who  lived 
by  theft  and  the  spoils  of  wretched  mariners  gathered  from  the 
shore,  beat  her  much  more  than  she  complimented  her  on  her 
good  looks. 

The  little  one  never  complained,  however.  Merely  to  live  was 
a  delight  to  her  and  while  listening  to  the  songs  ot  the  birds  on 
the  heath,  and  breathing  the  sweet  scent  of  the  furze-flower  she 
forgot  all  the  ill-treatment  of  which  she  was  a  daily  victim. 

Now,  one  afternoon,  when  the  old  woman  sent  Yvonne  to 
gather  mussels  on  the  shore,  a  handsome  carriage,  drawn  by  six 
white  horses,  stopped  at  the  cottage  door.  All  the  people  of  the 
village  followed  it,  wonderingly,  expecting  that  some  charming 
prince  would  alight  from  it.  But  to  their  great  astonishment  the 
person  who  descended  was  a  little  man — not  taller  than  a  distaff 
— with  a  head  as  big  as  a  lion's  and  a  great  black  beard  which  he 
wore  plaited  down    to    his  waist,  round    which  it  was  coiled  like  a 

belt. 

The  dwarf   was  dressed   in  silk,    satin,  and   gold  ;   rings   and 

jewels  sparkled  on  all  his  fingers  while  the  knob  of  his    cane    was 

composed  ot  a  single  diamond. 

He  entered  the  miserable  cottage,  and  the  old  woman  was 
so  overcome  by  the  sight  oi'  him  that  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  him  in  sig^n  of  humility  and  deference. 

"  Rise,  woman,"  said  the  dwarf,  in  a  shrill  little  voice,  like  the 
tone  of  a  flageolet  ;  "I  have  to  speak  with  you  on  a  matter  of 
importance. " 
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As  she  was  rising*  in  obedience  to  his  command,  she  received 
full  in  the  nose,  a  purse  filled  with  gfold  pieces  ;  but  far  from  com- 
plaining, her  face  brightened  into  a  hideous  smile,  and  she  asked 
humbly  : — 

"  What  can  I  do  to  satisfy  you,  my  lord?  " 

''  I  have  noticed,"  he  replied,  **  your  niece  Yvonne,  agile  as 
a  young  goat  flitting  about  the  rocks  :  she  is  so  beautiful  that  I 
have  come  to  ask  for  her  hand. 

The  old  woman  clapped  her  hands  three  times  in  sign  of  utter 
stupefaction. 

"You,  a  rich  lord,  who  have  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  white 
horses,  and  so  many  purses  full  of  gold  pieces  that  you  throw 
them  at  old  women — you  wish  to  marry  my  niece  ?  " 

''  It  is  my  dearest  wish,  supposing  she  will  consent." 

''She  refuse  such  an  honour?"  exclaimed  the  old  woman  ; 
"I   would  eat  her  alive  if  she  dared  !  " 

From  a  distance,  Yvonne  perceived  the  assembled  village 
and  though  she  could  not  imagine  what  it  meant,  the  concourse 
of  people  about  her  aunt's  door  alarmed  her  so  much  that  her 
rosy  cheeks  became  pale. 

She  was  obliged  to  go  home,  however.  Slowly  and  bending" 
under  the  load  of  mussels  she  had  gathered,  she  made  her  way 
towards  the  cottage.  On  seeing  her  approach  the  curious  crowd 
opened  to  let  her  pass,  crying  : — 

"  Here  she  is — here  she  is  !  " 

The  poor  child  felt  her  heart  contract  more  and  more. 

When  she  learned  that  her  hand  was  sought  by  the  dwarf, 
Belle  Yvonne  burst  into  tears.  She  would  have  preferred  to  remain 
unmarried  all  her  life  rather  than  wed  such  a  frightful  creature  ! 

Seeing  this,  the  old  witch  of  an  aunt  begged  his  lordship  to 
come  again  the  next  day,  assuring  him  that  her  niece  would  then 
be  ready  to  accept  ;  and  when  next  day  the  dwarf  (returned, 
Yvonne  received  him  with  smiles. 

What  had  the  old  woman  said  to  bring  about  this  change  ? 
Had  she  dazzled  her  with  the  prospect  of  riches  or  terrorized  her 
by  force  of  threats  ? 
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No,  the  old  witch  had  caused  her  to  eat  unsuspecting"ly  the 
brain  of  a  mole,  strangled  with  three  fern-stalks  on  a  moonless 
night  under  a  tree  in  which  an  owl  was  hooting.  This  charm,  the 
power  of  which  lasted  two  days,  made  all  men  who  met  her  sight, 
appear  as  beautiful  as  the  heroes  of  a  dream. 

She,  therefore,  received  the  dwarf  with  joy,  and,  on  the 
second  day  they  were  married  after  which  he  conducted  her  over 
lands  and  through  dark  forests  to  her  new  home. 

Once  arrived  in  the  great  hall  of  her  magnificent  castle,  lit  by 
four  torches  held  in  golden  sockets,  the  charm  came  to  an  end 
and  poor  Yvonne  trembled  with  fear  on  hearing  her  dwarf  husband 
say  to  her  : — 

"  Madam,  I  know  that  I  am  neither  big  nor  beautiful,  even 
with  my  fine,  long  beard  ;  yet  as  I  am  very  jealous,  I  warn  you 
never  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  my  domain.  You  will  see  no 
other  man  besides  myself.  With  these  exceptions,  pray  understand 
me,  gentle  wife,  your  slightest  desire  or  fancy  shall  be  accom- 
plished." 

Yvonne  was  at  first  greatly  distressed  by  her  complete  soli- 
tude. Youth  needs  noise  and  movement  for  the  expenditure  of 
its  excess  of  strengh  ;  it  needs,  also,  in  provision  for  the  days  of 
old  age,  to  store  up  pictures,  thoughts,  and  facts  to  be  revived 
when  the  time  comes  when  activity  is  replaced  by  a  quilted  seat 
in  an  old  arm-chair  by  the  fireside. 

A  sense  of  deadly  weariness  weighed  upon  her.  But  as 
years  made  no  change  in  her  situation,  she  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  by  diverting  herself  by  all  means  possible,  in  com- 
pany with  her  servant,  Marie-Jeanne — a  good,  rough  girl  fond  of 
laughing  and  chattering. 

At  the  close  of  an  autumn  day  the  two  women  were  sitting 
at  a  window  watching  the  setting  sun,  when  some  portion  of  a 
ballad,  sung  by  two  delicate  and  fluent  voices,  reached  their  ears. 

This  song  thrilling  the  dusky  calm,  touched  and  delighted 
the  two  recluses  and  when  the  voices  ceased,  both  leaned  out  of 
the  window  to  get  sight  of  the  troubadours,  but  saw,  uuder  their 
balcony,  only  two  dwaifs  so  exactly  like  Yvonne's  husband  that 
they  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  bewildered  astonishment. 
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Like  him  they  were  not  taller  than  a  distaff  ;  like  him  they  had 
each  a  head  as  big  as  a  lion's  ;  and  like  him,  each  had  a  long 
plaited  beard  coiled  round  his  waist. 

Recovered  from  their  astonishment,  the  two  young  women 
were  moved  to  laughter  by  this  curious  resemblance.  Marie- 
Jeanne,  who  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  distraction  for  her 
mistress,  proposed  : 

"  Let  us  invite  them  to  play  for  us." 

**  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  What  if  my  lord 
should  return  ?  " 

''  Oh,  never  fear,  madam  !  He  will  not  return  till  late  in  the 
evening  ;  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  amuse  yourself  with 
their  songs." 

It  did  not  need  much  pressing  to  induce  the  poor  recluse  to 
accept  this  tempting  offer,  and  clapping  her  hands  with  pleasure 
she  permitted  Marie-Jeanne  to  make  a  sign  to  them  to  approach. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  moments  the  two  dwarfs  began  to  sing, 
accompanying  themselves  on  the  viol,  while  the  lady  and  her 
servant,  who  for  so  long  had  not  had  much  amusement  of  any 
kind,  danced   till  they  were  out  of  breath. 

Suddenly,  while  they  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
new-found  pleasure,  the  sound  of  footsteps,  gritting  on  the 
gravel-walk  in  the  court  of  honour,  fell  upon  their  ears. 

*'  Heavens  !     My  husband  !  " 

♦'Your  husband?" 

*'  We  are  lost  !  " 

*'  Don't  give  way  to  despair  so  quickly,"  said  Marie-Jeanne, 
who  was  not  readily  alarmed.  "Chickens  don't  allow  their  necks 
to  be  wrung  without  shrieking  loud  enough  to  make  themselves 
heard.     We'll  find  some  way." 

♦'  Do  you  think  it  possible?" 

Marie-Jeanne  did  not  answer  this  question,  but  hurried  across 
the  room  to  a  large  coffer  the  lid  of  which  she  raised. 

"  Quick  !  hide  yourselves  in  this  chest,"  she  said  to  the 
musicians.  *'  Our  master  is  very  spiteful,  and  if  he  discovers  you 
in  this  house,  he  will  be  sure  to  cut  you  to  pieces  and  feed  you  to 
his  dogs." 
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Terrified  out  of  their  wits,  they  instantly  obeyed  and  Marie- 
Jeanne  shut  down  the  lid,  seated  herself  upon  it  and  coolly  set  to 
work  knitting. 

Not  a  moment  too  soon  ;  for  she  had  hardly  made  a  dozen 
loops  when  the  little  lord  entered  the  room.  The  discomposure 
of  his  wife  was  at  once  observed  by  him. 

*' What  is  the  matter  with  you  Belle  Yvonne?  Y'ou  are  as 
pale  as  a  corpse." 

"  I.  my  lord?"  she  stammered  ;  *'  I  am  feeling  a  little  weak 
this  evening-  that  is  all." 

'*  That  comes  from  your  not  being  allowed  to  go  abroad, 
perhaps,"  said  Marie-Jeanne  boldly. 

"  The  park  is  large,  my  love,  it  should  suffice  for  your  walks." 
Then  changing  the  subject  to  avoid  a  discussion  which  had  many 
times  been  re-opened,  he  added  :  "I  have  mislaid  here  a  little  box 
of  pistoles,  of  which  I  have  need  and  I  have  returned  in  search  of 
them." 

"  Search,  search,  my  lord,"  said  Belle  Yvonne  ;  adding,  in  a 
tone  scarcely  louder  than  the  breath  of  the  summer  air,  "the 
company  of  my  lord  is  always  agreeable."  Leisurely  he  examined 
all  the  furniture,  felt  in  all  the  drawers,  hoping  by  chance  to  dis- 
cover what  his  wife  was  hiding  from  him — for  that  she  was  hiding 
something  from,  him  he  felt  certain  ;  but  neither  seeing  nor  hearing 
anything  unusual  he  kissed  her  hand  and  with  his  coffret  under 
his  arm  quitted  the  room. 

When  they  had  seen  him  across  the  draw-bridge  Marie-Jeanne 
hurried  to  the  great  chest  and  raised  the  lid.  Alas  !  the  little  lord 
had  stayed  too  long  and  the  two  musicians,  deprived  of  air,  had 
both  been  suffocated. 

Belle  Yvonne  and  the  well-meaning  servant  wept.  It  was 
abominable  that  two  such  gay  and  well-bred  little  singers  who  had 
made  them  dance  so  delightfully,  should  lose  their  lives  in  so 
miserable  a  manner.  When  they  became  somewhat  calmer, 
Yvonne  wondered  what  would  become  of  this  pitiful  adventure. 
Had  they  done  wrong  in  indulging  in  a  little  recreation,  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  will  of  their  lord  and  master,  and  had  this  acci- 
dent occurred  to  punish  them  ? 
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Marie  Jeanne,  with  a  shrug  of  her  broad  shoulders,  cut  short 
her  mistress's  lamentations. 

"  Don't  be  downcast,  Madam,"  she  said  ;  "  this  misfortune 
has  only  one  cause — my  weight — which  made  the  lid  of  the  chest 
air  tight  so  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for  what  has  happened. 
It  is  for  me,  therefore,  to  find  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
proofs  of  our  disobedience  before  your  husband  returns." 

For  a  long  time  she  cudgelled  her  brains.  Night  was  closing 
in  upon  the  castle  and  filling  its  halls  with  sinister  gloom  when 
she  suddenly  cried  out  in  tones  of  triumph: 

*'  I  have  it  !" 

"Speak  quickly "  exclaimed  Yvonne,  exceedingly  glad  to 
have  a  servant  so  resourceful. 

"  This  is  my  plan,"  replied  Marie-Jeanne  unhesitatingly  :  ''In 
the  wildest  depths  of  the  forests  there  lives  by  himself,  an  honest 
wood-man  ;  he  knows  nobody  and  does  not  even  suspect  that  he 
is  the  vassal  o(  your  noble  husband.  I  will  go  and  ask  him  to 
relieve  me  of  these  two  poor  little  musicians  and  for  a  trifle  he  will 
be  sure  to  do  this  piece  of  service. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  not  be  astonished  ?  " 

**  Don't  worry  yourself  on  that  account,  my  dear  mistress, 
but  leave  all  to  me,"  replied  Marie-Jeanne,  hurrying  off  for  time 
pressed. 

In  his  hut  Marie  found  old  Guido,  whose  hair  and  beard  had 
so  long  been  left  untrimmed  as  to  cover  his  entire  face.  Squatting 
before  a  fireless  hearth,  the  wood-man  was  seeking  the  solution  of 
the  diSicult  problem — how  to  live  on  nothing. 

Astonished  at  receiving  a  visitor,  he  hastily  rose  and  offered 
a  plump  fagot  as  the  only  substitute  of  an  arm-chair  he  was  able 
to  command. 

"  To  what  do  I  owe  the  honor  of  your  presence,  demoiselle  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"The  lady  Chatelaine  of  whom  I  am  the  servant,"  replied 
Marie-Jeanne  boldly,  "ihis  morning  admitted  into  the  castle  a 
frightful  little  starveling  and  moved  by  compassion — for  she  has 
a  tender  soul — she  had  a  meal  set  before  him  of  which  he  ate  so 
gluttonously  as  to  choke  himself  to  death." 
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"  The  clumsy  tool  !  "  said  Guido,  wishing  that  such  a  chance 
might  have  fallen  in  his  way.  "  He  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
filled  his  pockets  instead  of  choking  himself,  so  that  he  might  have 
doubled  the  pleasure  of  a  good  meal  the  next  day." 

'*  That  is  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  wasn't  it  ?  "  said  Marie- 
Jeaiine.  "Well,  my  mistress,  having  invited  this  poor  wretch  in 
the  absence  of  her  lord  and  fearing  his  anger,  has  send  me  to  beg 
you  to  come  and  take  away  the  body — for  which  service  she  will 
give  you  three  pistoles." 

Guido  closed  his  eyes  and  under  the  close-pressed  lids  saw  a 
river  of  gold.  Three  pistoles  !  Never  had  he  possessed  such  a 
fortune  ! 

"  What  the  lady  desires,  is  an  order.  I  will  immediately 
go  for  your  gormandizer  and  throw  him  into  the  sea." 

"That's  it,"  cried  Marie-Jeanne. 

Running  back, to  the  castle,  she  drew  one  of  the  dwarfs  from 
the  chest  and  descended  with  him  to  the  grand  vestibule  and  waited 
against  one  of  the  thousand  marble  columns  which  supported  the 
antique  dwelling,  till  she  was  joined  by  the  old  woodman  to  whom 
she  simply  said  : 

"  Here  is  your  load." 

'*  Good,  good,"  he  said  taking  him  upon  his  shoulders  :  "in 
five  minutes  I  shall  be  back,  and  by  that  time,  your  glutton  will  be 
in  the  stomach  of  a  shark." 

So  Guido  went  off  and  Belle-Yvonne's  cunning  maid  returned 
upstairs  to  her  mistress,  who  waited  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
farthest  from  the  chest. 

"There's  one  got  rid  of." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  another."  tremulously  said  her   mistress. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  about  that,  we'll  get  rid  of  it  quite  as 
easily."  And  drawing  the  body  from  the  chest,  she  descended 
with  it  to  the  vestibule  as  before.  The  sea  was  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  castle  and  Marie  Jeanne  soon  saw  the  woodman 
coming  back  for  his  reward.  Then,  with  her  two  hands  planted 
on  her  hips  and  putting  on  an  air^of  indignation,  she  cried  :  — 

'*  Upon  my  word  ! — you've  a  pretty  way  of  executing  the  com- 
missions intrusted  to  you  !  " 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  stammered  the  woodman. 

"Why  not  five  minutes  ago,  our  g^lutton  returned  and  fell 
dead  at  my  feet." 

*'  Impossible,  I  saw  him  sink." 

"  How  could  he  be  here  at  this  instant,  then?"  demanded 
Marie-Jeanne  pointing  to  the  second  musician. 

"  If  I  did  not  see  it  with  my  own  eyes  I  would  not  believe  it, 
for  I  swear  that  I  threw  him  into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  rock." 

*'  The  proof." 

Greatly  irritated  at  being  taken  for  an  mcompetent,  Guido 
threatened  the  lifeless  body  of  the  poor  little  musician  : — 

*'  Son  of  a  sorcerer,  this  time  I  will  load  your  carcass  with 
stones,  and  I  promise  that  you  shall  never  come  to  the  surface 
again  !" 

Then  shouldering  his  burden,  he  once  more  set  off  without 
having  the  least  suspicion  of  the  trick  which  w?s  being  played  on 
him. 

Marie-Jeanne,  delighted  at  the  success  of  her  stratagem, 
went  back  to  her  mistress  who  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  nar- 
ration of  the  old  woodman's  mdignation  on  finding  the  second 
dwarf  at  the  place  whence  he  had  taken  the  first. 

But  time  passed  and  Guido  did  not  return.  At  last,  in  their 
uneasiness  concerning  him,  they  were  wondering  whether  he 
might  have  fallen  into  the  sea  with  his  load,  when  they  saw  him 
approaching,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

Marie-Jeanne  took  from  the  casket  the  sum  agreed  upon  and 
hastened  to  meet  him. 

While  she  was  filling  out  a  goblet  of  rosy  wine,  the  old 
fellow,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy  carefully  examined,  weighed 
and  sniffed  at  the  pieces  of  gold.  Then  after  having  wrapped 
them  up  in  a  water-lily  leaf,  and  emptied  the  goblet  at  a  draught, 
giving  vent  to  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  said  : — 

*'Take  my  word  for  it,  that  devil's  cub  gave  me  some 
trouble  !  " 

"  Yes,  obliged  you  to  make  two  journeys." 

"  Three  ! — for  in  spite  of  my  having  filled  the  sack  he  was  in 
with  heavy  stones,  the  little  man  escaped  again  !  " 
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Marie-Jeanne's  eyes  opened  wider  than  ever  they  had  opened 
before  in  her  life.      She  was  bewildered. 

'*  What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked  as  soon  as  she  reg"ained  the 
use  of  her  tongue. 

*'  I  was  coming- back  for  the  money  you  promised  me,  fully  con- 
vinced that  I  had  finally  got  rid  of  your  embarrassing  visitor,  when 
close  to  the  portcullis  what  should  I  see  but  my  litile  man  walking 
in  front  of  me,  quietly  this   time   with  a  small  box  under  his  arm." 

Guessing  the  nature  of  the  mistake,  Marie-Jeanne,  a  little 
pale,  inquired  ; — 

"  What  happened  then  ?  " 

"  My  blood  was  up  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  woodman.  *'Amere 
chap  like  him — a  thing  not  taller  than  a  distaff — had  no  right  to 
snap  his  fingers  at  an  honest  woodman  like  me.  So  snatching  up 
a  thick  stick  and  giving  him  no  time  to  make  ev^en  a  gesture,  I 
brought  him  down  with  a  single  blow,  saying,  as  I  planted  my 
cudgel  upon  his  head  ;  '  To  slip  from  the  trap  once  might  do,  but 
to  slip  twice  is  once  too  many.'  " 

Without  asking  leave,  Guido  helped  himself  to  another 
goblet  of  wine  and  then  concluded  :  — 

"Now  if  he   comes    back,  I  hope  this  drink   may    choke  me! 

To  your  health  demoiselle  !" 

Without  saying  a  word,  Marie-Jeanne  let  him  depart  ;  then, 
when  the  heavy  iron-bound  doors  had  closed  behind  him  she 
rushed  to  her  mistress  crying  out  : — 

' '  Lady,  put  on  a  black  veil  for  your  lord  is  dead  and  hurried  !  " 

A  low  cry  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Belle  Yvonne  and  she 
fainted — without  Marie-Jeanne  knowing  whether  her  swoon  was 
owing  to  grief  or  joy. 

The  charming  widow  did  not  take  long  to  console  herself. 
The  windows  of  the  ancient  manor-house,  closed  for  so  many 
years,  were  opened  wide,  allowing  the  pure  breath  of  the  breeze 
and  the  gay  beams  of  the  sun  to  enter  in  floods. 

The  somber  ivy  disappeared  from  the  antique  walls  giving 
place  to  clustering  roses  ;  the  suberb  halls,  built  for  joy  and 
mouldering  in  gloominess,  were  once  more  illuminated  brightly  and 
Yvonne — omitting  an  invitation  to  her  aunt — gave  there  sumptuous 
entertainments. 

At  the  end  of  a  year's  widouhood,  the  beautiful  lady  allowed 
herself  to  be  wooed  by  the  King's  son,  who  married  her  and  made 
her  so  happy — so  happy  indeed  that  she  never  grew  old, 
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FACTS    ABOUT    OTTAWA    UNIVERSITY. 

In  The  Evening  Journal  of  Ottawa,  Sept.  5,  Mr.  L.  E.  O. 
Payment,  formerly  a  public  school  teacher  in  this  province,  after- 
wards a  student  and  teacher  in  the  University  of  Ottawa,  from 
which  he  graduated,  writes  a  strong  and  clear  defence  of  that 
honored  institution,  which  has  been  recently  attacked  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  Capital  as  regards  the  supposed  inadequate 
teaching  and  representation  of  the  English  language  therein.  Mr. 
Payment  passes  in  review  all  the  professfors  of  Ottawa  University 
and  shows  that  the  teachers  of  English  are  fully  qualified  for  the 
task.  He  points  to  the  University  Review  which,  of  itself,  is  the 
be:jt  answer  to  that  foolish  charge  ;  but  Mr.  Payment  is  too 
modest  to  allude  to  his  own  valuable  contributions  to  that  very 
creditable  publication. — North-west  Review, 

Mr.  Payment  writes  : 

So  much  has  recently  been  said  and  written  regarding  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  University  of  Ottawa  that  a  few  facts 
concerning  that  institution  may  not  be  considered  quite  out  of 
place.  The  question  up  to  the  present  day  has  been  wholly  one- 
sided, the  autorities  ot  the  University  not  having  published  a 
single  article  to  defend  their  «tand  or  to  expose  their  doings  in  the 
past  or  plans  for  the  future.  The  ship  that  is  strong  and  safe  can 
weather  the  storm  without  trouble  ;  even  so  with  the  University, 
its  safety  was  not  in  the  least  imperilled  by  the  gale  which  has 
been  blowing. 

The  question  is  one  of  fact,  not  theory,  and  as  such  should 
be  dealt  with  calmly,  having  in  view  no  other  object  than  that  of 
arriving  at  a  true  and  adequate  insight  into  the  question.  As  a 
graduate  of  that  deservedly  honored  institution,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  say  word  in  its  behalf,  and,  though  it  may  be  thought  I  come 
late  into  the  field,  yet  the  certainty  I  felt,  that  the  University  was 
not  in  dangerous  straits,  made  me  refrain  from  expressing  an 
opinion  till  the  present  day  when  I  am  in  possession  of  certain  ad- 
ditional data  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  which, 
for  certain  reasons,  I  could  not  obtain  at  an  earlier  date. 
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In  order  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  man  we  should  not  seek 
the  opinions  of  his  enemies,  but  rather  should  address  ourselves  to 
himself  directly.  The  same  honest  proceeding  should  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  University  of  Ottawa  ;  we  should  look  to  it  for 
our  information.  This  is  given  in  its  Calendar  issued  annually 
and  distrubuted  to  the  public.  But  before  opening  this  Calandar 
for  the  last  academic  year,  let  us  cast  a  glance  over  the  past. 

For  upwards  of  fifteen  years  before  1893,  ^^^  ^^Y  professors  of 
the  commercial  course  were  wholly  English,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
Boyle  O'Roche's  license,  of  calling  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen 
English.  Professors  Fitzpatrick,  Canning,  Smith,  Newman, 
Delaney,  Fallon,  McDonald,  Campbell,  Phalen,  Murphy,  Mea,  are 
names  of  which  we  need  not  ask  the  origin.  From  1893 
till  1898,  the  only  teacher  of  French  extraction  was  myself. 
The  staff  to-day  is  made  up  entirely  of  men  bearing  English 
narres.  The  French  names  which  appear  among  the  clerical  pro- 
fessors of  the  commercial  course  are  those  of  men  who  teach 
French,  Christian  doctrine,  drawing,  mathematics,  book-keeping, 
commercial  law  and  shorthand  since  its  introduction  several  years 
ago,  but  who  have  never  been,  and  are  never,  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of  a  class  of  English,  though  many  of  them  have  been  stu- 
dents of  the  University  itself,  and  who,  consequently,  have  made 
a  more  thorough  English  than  French  course  of  studies.  Sum- 
ming up,  we  have  the  following  :  For  the  last  twenty-one  years 
among  the  lay  professors,  of  whom  there  are  six  to  eight  each 
year,  there  has  been  one  of  French  extraction,  just  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate that  the  French  are  not  wholly  debarred  from  being  lay 
professors  ;  and  among  the  French  clerical  professors  not  one 
has  ever  been  placed  in  charge  of  an  English  class.  The  teaching 
of  English,  which  includes  English  grammar,  composition,  reading 
and  spelling,  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  teachers  of  English 
tongue.  A  very  strange  fact  may  be  noted  in  last  year's  list  of 
lay  professors  ;  it  is  that  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Day,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  French.  The  authorities  have  evidently  no 
great  fear  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  alleged  official  language  of 
the  University.     The  moral  of  this  fact  is  quite  clear. 
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Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  collegiate  course.  The  professors 
here  are  for  the  g^reater  part  graduates  of  the  University  itself, 
and,  consequently,  have  a  complete  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Yet,  here  also,  as  in  the  commercial  course,  though  they 
know  that  language  thoroughly,  not  one  teaches  the  classes  of 
English.  Eor  this  year  these  latter  are  taught  by  Professor 
Horrigan,  Fallon,  Kirwin,  McGirty  and  Ouimet,  The  last, 
though  bearing  a  French  name,  has  made  all  his  studies  in  the 
English  language,  and,  judging  by  his  fluent  use  of  it,  would  be 
easily  mistaken  for  an  Englishman.  Anyone  knowing  the  true 
state  of  affairs  at  the  University  will  have  no  fears  for  the  safety 
o\  the  English  language  with  that  array  of  names.  Here,  again, 
we  see  that  the  French  professors  teach  the  subjects  already  enu- 
merated, with  the  addition  of  Latin  and  the  natural  sciences.  And 
whom  do  we  find  among  those  not  hitherto  mentioned  ?  Rev.  A. 
Antoine,  Ph.D.,  a  gradute  of  Rome,  professor  of  mathematics,  a 
man  of  thirteen  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  ;  Rev.  G.  Gauvreau, 
M.A.,  a  graduate  of  Ottawa  University,  who  has  been  some 
fifteen  years  professors  of  chemistry  and  classics,  and  who  is 
besides  one  of  the  leading  mathematicians  of  the  University  ;  Rev. 
A.  Lajeunesse,  the  distinguished  president  of  the  Scientific  Society 
and  director  of  the  Academic  hall  ;  Rev.  A.  Binet,  B.A.,  of  Ottc>w"d 
University.  The  rest  of  the  staff,  including  the  talented  professor 
A.  Belanger,  B.A.,  teach  either  French,  Christian  doctrine,  mathe- 
matics or  the  classics.  The  French  professors  here  enumerated 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  languages,  yet  but  one  is  on 
the  staff  of  English  professors.  This  one  exception  does  not, 
however,  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  argument  that  English  is 
well  looked  alter  in  the  collegiate  course,  for  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  an  Englishman  in  order  to  teach  the  English  lan- 
guage with  success.  My  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  capable  and  successful  professor  of  English  who  ever 
taught  in  the  University  of  Ottawa  was  none  other  than  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  Henry  Glasmacher,  a  man  of  pure  German  blood 
The  requisites  for  the  successful  teaching  of  any  language,  science 
or  art,  are  the  thorough  knowledge  of  them  and  the  possession  of 
the   qualities   that  go  to  make  a  true   teacher.      In   fact,  the  latter 
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are  perhaps  the  most  important,  for  it  is  a  principle  of  pedagogy 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  more  import- 
ant than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

We  have  now  reached  the  climax — that  is,  the  Arts  course. 
A  glance  at  its  list  of  professors  will  more  than  ever  convince  us 
of  the  solicitude  of  the  University  for  the  preservation  of  the 
English  language.  First  among  its  professors  is  the  Reverend 
H.  A.  Constantineau,  M.A.,  D.D.,  graduate  of  Ottawa  University 
and  its  Rector,  whose  course  of  studies  was  made  wholly  in  the 
English  language.  Then  come  successively  Rev.  H.  Lacoste, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  a  graduate  of  Rome,  the  sole  member  of  St.  Thomas 
Academy  in  America,  the  vice-rector,  who  is  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  whose  lectures,  consequently,  are  given  wholly  in 
Latin  ;  Rev.  N.  Nilles,  D.D.,  also  graduate  of  Rome,  who  is  a 
linguist,  speaking  German,  English,  Italian  and  French.  He  has 
taught  philosophy  and  the  classics  for  upwards  of  i8  years.  Rev. 
L.  H.  Gervais,  M.A.,  speaks  fluently  and  correctly  English  and 
French,  and  has  taught  Latin  and  Greek  for  some  fifteen  years. 
Rev.  L.  M.  Lajeune,  professor  of  French,  graduate  of  Vlnstitut 
Catholique  de  PariSy  is  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  and  an  authority 
on  the  subject  he  teaches.  I  have  omitted  from  this  list  the  names 
of  certain  French  professors  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  collegiate  course,  but  who  do  not  teach  English.  How, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  ask,  is  the  English  provided  for  in  the 
Arts  course  ?  A  glance  at  the  Calendar  reveals  the  names  of  Prof. 
Horrigan,  M.A.,  whose  services  have  been  engaged  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  fill  the  chair  of  English  literature.  Then  comes  Rev., 
James  Fallon,  15. A.,  and  lastly  Rev.  W.  O'Boyle,  B.A.,  D.D.,  an 
Ontario  boy,  who,  after  being  graduated  from  OUawa  University, 
went  to  Rome  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  with  the 
highest  honors.  These  are  the  three  professors  entrusted  with 
with  the  care  of  the  English  language  in  the  Arts  course  at  the 
University,  and  I  am  convinced  that  with  such  talent  it  should  be 
in  no  immediate  danger. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  organizations  within  the  University. 
Tlie  debates  and  records  of  the  Scientific  Society  are  conducted 
solely  in  English  ;    the  sermons  delivered  in  the  University  chapel 
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are  invariably  given  in  English  ;  the  announcements  on  the  bulletin 
board  bear  a  striking-  resemblance  to  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
not  quite  so  eloquent  at  times,  but  good  English  nevertheless.  In 
the  reading  room  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  newspapers  are  in  the 
English  language,  while  **The  Review"  published  by  the  students 
is  not,  as  everybody  knows,  looked  upon  as  a  French  publication, 
and  a  glance  at  the  back  numbers  of  "The  Owl"  and  "The 
Review  "  will  show  that  the  articles  published  by  French  students 
compare  at  least  favorably  with  those  of  their  English  fellows,  a 
proof  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  they  learn  the  language  of 
their  English  friends. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  Rev.  Wm.  Murphy,  M,A., 
still  retains  his  nationality  and  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
University,  whose  correspondence,  therefore,  is  not  carried  on 
in  the  French  language. 

Without  further  comment,  I  leave  these  facts  for  the  public  to 
consider,  feeling  certain  all  will  conclude  that  the  attack  upon  the 
University  has  not  only  been  most  unjust,  but  would  have  been 
avoided  had  the  proper  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  been 
taken,  that  is,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  University  Calendar, 
and  a  conscientious  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  profes- 
sors of  that  institution. 

L.   E.   O.   Payment. 
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MASSACRE  OF  LACHINE. 

August  5,    1689. 

ECU  RELY  they  sleep  through  the  loud  raging  night, 
The  rain  and  the  hail  may  patter  in  vain, 
On  their  log-built  cabins,    so  staunch  and  so  tight  ; 
They  will    rest   till   the   dawn  shines  in  through  the 
pane; 
They  will   dream   of  loved   homes   all   so  joyous    and 
bright — 

But   ne'er  shall  they   dream   ot    those   dear  scenes 
again. 

How  oft  did  their  hearts  throb  with  pleasure  and  glee, 
As  their  lives  glided  on  with  a  current  as  fair, 

.As  their  own  deep  St.  Lawrence  gliding  on  to  the  sea, 
For  faith  and  pure  love  found  a  residence  there  ; 

But  now  they  sleep  on,  from  all  boding  thought  free — 
Ot  the  dark,  lurking  danger,  they  repose  unaware. 

Midst  the  wet  and  the  gloom  of  the  night  and  the  storm. 
From  the  now  foaming  river,  an  Iroquois  band, 

With  silent  paddle  and  lithe,  stealthy  form, 

Grate  their  bark  canoes  on  St.  Louis'  strand, 

And,  impatient,  await  but  the  glow  of  the  morn 
To  mar  the  rare  joy  of  this  happy  land. 

Then  wild  bursts  their  whoop  through   each   cleared  open  space. 
Their  eagle  plumes  flashing  the  sun's  rising  beam  ; 

As  they  brandish  aloft  cruel  hatchet  and  mace. 

Fierce  fury  and  death  from  their  savage  eyes  gleam, — 

O  God  look  down  on  Lachine's  fated  race 

List  the  prayer  of  the  aged  and  the  child's  treble  scream  ! 

Now  serene  shines  the  sun  and  bright  is  the  day. 
But  its  brightness  is  gloom  to  many  a  heart — 

Fell  sorrow  has  stolen  all  gladness  away 

And  children  from  parents  in  anguish  must  part  ; 

For  who  will  turn  the  fierce  savage  away, 

Or  a  pang  of  remorse  in  his  rude  conscience  start. 
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Ah  !  if  you  would  paint  the  grief  of  this  view, 

Recall  your  own  home  as  in  memory  it  dwells  ; 

And  when  with  delight  you  are  thrilling  anew — 

With  sweet  recollections  your  breast  fondly  swells — 

Just  think  with  what  woe  the  Redman  did   strew 

Blithe  homes  not  less  cherished  in  Lachine's  olden  dells  ! 

And  who'll  be  unmoved  by  the  desolate  scene  ? 

The  drear,  smoking  ruins  of  hearths  overcast. 
The  pale,  scalpless  corpse  by  each  dewy  green, 

With  the  upturned  face  and  fixed  eyes  aghast, — 
For  truly  the  Iroquois  roved  through  Lachine 

And  left  the  mark  of  his  trail  where  he  passed. 

But  leave  not  unmourned  those  true  ones  who  died  : 
They  suffered  and  bled  for  this  dear  land  of  ours — 

Hold  sacred  the  spot  where  their  courage  was  tried. 

And  deck  their  lone  tomb  with  the  tear-laden  flowers — 

Let  it  ever  be  Canada's  glory  and  pride 

To  honor  the  dead  whom  its  fair  fame  embowers. 

M.  S.,  '03. 
Ottawa,  Sept.  15,  1901. 
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THE    STORY    OF    THE    PILGRIMAGE. 

jUR  brig-'nt  contempory,  the  "Catholic  Sun,"  Syracuse, 
makes  reference  to  the  Rev.  WilHam  Dougherty  of 
that  city,  the  active  and  zealous  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  Father  Dougherty  know  the  charm 
and  influence  of  his  genial  and  energetic  temperament.  He  pos- 
sesses the  rare  faculty,  not  only  of  making  all  he  comes  in  contact 
with  his  friends,  but  retaining  them  as  such.  Father  Dougherty 
organized  in  August,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Anne  of 
Beaupre.  After  the  regulations  of  the  pilgrimage  were  complied 
with,  the  *'  Sun  "  informs  us,  Father  Dougherty  started  on  a  tour 
of  the  fishing  grounds.  The  description  of  the  pilgrimage  which 
follows  is  so  charmingly  true  and  complimentary  for  the  "  Land 
of  the  Maple  Leaf,"  that  the  temptation  to  place  it  before  our 
readers  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

At  this  season  thousands  of  pilgrims  wend  their  way  to  the 
quaint  little  village  of  Beaupr^  in  the  province  of  Quebec  to  ask 
la  honne  Sainte  Anne  to  intercede  for  them.  Two  Protestant 
ladies  who  made  le  peleruiage  write  their  impressions.  Although 
many  of  us  have  personally  visited  the  famous  shrine  of  miracles, 
it- is  none  the  less  interesting  to  note  how  it  is  viewed  through 
"  other  eyes  than  ours." 

"Eighteen  miles  out  of  the  "  Old  World  City  "  of  Quebec 
stands  the  miracle  church  of  Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupre.  Two  or 
three  summers  ago  in  our  wanderings  we  happened  upon  it,"  says 
a  pilgrim. 

"  Going  down  the  Champlain  Stairs,  in  steep-streeted  Quebec 
one  morning  I  was  knocked  suddenly  up  against  a  projecting 
wooden  wall  of  a  tumbledown  house.  As  I  turned  to  see  my 
whereabouts,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  placard  that  read  : — 

*'  '■La  CongAegatiou  Des  Jeiines  Gens  jera  son  peUrinage 
annuel  a  la  bofine  Sainte  Anne^''  and  much  more  of  the  same, 
'  Dimanche  le  jg  juilLet^''  all  of  which  signified  that  there  was  to 
be  a  '  pilgrimage  '  of  young  people  the  following  Sunday  to  the 
renowned  shrine  of  St.  Anne,  and  that  one  could  join  it  if  they  ♦^^ook 
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the  proper  preliminary  steps.  We  especially  wanted  to  make 
one  trip  there  with  a  pilgrimage  of  the  hahitmits. 

"  I  purchased  my  ticket  at  once,  as  we  were  to  go  by  train 
and  enthusiastically  told  Fannie  that  I  should  '  waKe  and  call  her 
early '  and  whisk  her  off  to  Beaupr^  the  morrow  morning.  So 
thuG  it  was  settled  how  we  should  go. 

"On  a  rainy  morning  we  openei  our  eyes  upon  the  day  of  our 
pilgrimage  ;  but  nothing  daunted  by  the  rain,  donning  rubber 
overshoes  and  mackintoshes,  we  were  off  for  the  station  by  seven 
o'clock  in  a  caleche. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  what  a  caleche  is.  It  is  a  queer  sort  of 
carriage,  as  peculiar  to  Quebec  province  as  the  gondola  is  to 
Venice.  It  is  wide  and  deep  and  black.  It  sits,  with  its  cover 
thrown  back,  perched  high  on  two  loose-jointed  springs,  up  over 
two  big  wheels.  You  mount  it  with  difficulty,  but  sink  back  into 
its  depths  with  ease.  The  driver  climbs  up  before  aid  starts  the 
horse.  You  may  look  very  uncomfortable  and  ungraceful,  but  in 
reality  you  are  snug.  You  sit  there  rocking  back  and  forth  just 
as  delightfully  as  Cinderella  in  her  pumpkin  shell.  We  soon 
reached  a  little  wooden  station,  which  was  our  starting  point  over 
Charlevoix  and  Montmorenci  branch  to  Sainte  Anne.  We  found 
ourselves  with  a  party,  which  was  wholly  French-Canadian,  in 
funny,  primitive-looking  little  cars.  We  were  travelling,  as  the 
jeunes  gens  traveled,  quite  second  class,  I  suppose.  It  was  all  a 
new  sensation,  with  the  quaint  French  patois  accompaniment.  We 
enjoyed  even  the  bare  wooden  seats,  for  they  were  by  big,  open 
windows.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  ride  from  Quebec  to  Beaupr6. 
Pretty  little  pieces  of  woodland  lie  between  dashing  streams,  high 
bluffs  alternate  with  green  meadows  and  wide-eaved  white  washed 
cottages  are  perched  in  shady  retirement  here  and  there,  or  glare 
by  the  roadside. 

"  About  nine  or  ten  miles  out  of  the  city  the  train  stops  on  a 
little  bridge  to  give  one  a  fine  view  of  the  Montmorenci  Falls. 
They  are  a  graceful,  dancing  cascade,  rather  than  a  roaring 
cataract  of  waters.  They  bound  down  through  the  green  gorge, 
tumbling  from  rock  to  rock  in  foaming  rainbow  veils  of  water. 
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**  After  this  one  halt,  the  train  soon  approached  the  Beaupr6 
road.  The  sound  of  welcoming"  bells  were  heard  as  we  drew 
nearer — big--tongued  bells,  thundering  so  hearty  and  loud  a  wel- 
come that  we  could  hear  them  far  up  in  the  valley.  We  stopped 
suddenly  on  the  '  open  '  near  the  church. 

"  Beaupr^  village  consists  of  the  church,  the  open  air  shops 
and  one  stragg-ling  street  lined  with  pensions,  or  boarding-  houses. 
During-  the  summer,  when  boats  and  cars  are  hourly  bringfing- their 
loads  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine,  it  is  a  very  busy  place.  The  walks 
are  then  thronged,  the  pensions  overflow  into  the  very  street. 

**  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  we  arrived.  All  about  the 
stalls  were  barg-aining  crowds.  A  flourishing  business  was  goings 
on,  in  the  sale  of  shrines,  rosaries,  and  other  souvenirs  of  St.  Anne. 
On  the  sidewalk  we  found  ourselves  in  a  surging^,  throbbing  mass 
of  people  ;  a  concourse  of  brown-faced  men  and  woman,  scarcely 
one  of  whom  could  speak  a  word  of  English. 

"They  were  plain,  every  day  working  people,  off"  for  a  holiday, 
most  of  them.  They  were  perfectly  orderly  and  good  natured  as 
they  jostled  about  in  parti-colored  costumes.  The  men  smoked 
pipes  full  of  tabac  hlanc  ;  the  women  led  about  their  serious-faced 
children.  They  were  a  rough  looking  people,  these  Canadian 
peasants,  but  there  was  a  notable  solemnity  in  their  faces.    . 

*'  Ours  was  but  one  of  many  '  pilgrimages '  to  the  good  Saint 
that  day.  We  were  obliged  to  stay  outside  until  the  large  church 
could  be  emptied  of  its  throng  and  our  mass  be  called. 

"  After  a  time  we  found  a  quiet  nook  where  we  could  rest  for 
brief  moment.  Then  we  could  dwell  a  little  on  the  natural  beauty 
of  this  quaint  church  hamlet. 

"The  lar^fe  and  conspicuous  basilica  is  in  beautiful  woodland 
country.  Before  it  lies  the  St.  Lawrence,  behind  are  the  green 
slopes  of  the  Laurentian  hills. 

"  Nestled   among  this    greenery,  is   the  Franciscan  convent, 
which  is  also  a  pension  for  ladies  and  where  the  white  robed  nuns 
extend  a  cordial    welcome   to  visitors.       The  old  church   with    its 
faded  frescoes  and  the  Scala  Santa  or  Holy  Stairs  are  on  the  side 
ot  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  rises  a  magnificent  new  Church,  of 
St.  Anne.     Entering  by  the  main  doorway  one  is  impressed  by  the 
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loftiness  of  the  great  white  church,  with  its  numerous  side  chapels. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  main  aisle  is  the  brilliantly  decorated  altar, 
with  an  altar  piece  by  Le  Brun.  In  front  of  this  standing*  above 
on  a  white  pedestal  is  the  figure  of  St.  Anne  herself.  She  holds 
on  one  arm  a  child  — the  little  Mary — and  in  her  other  a  branch  of 
lilies.  All  about  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  are  heaped  votive  offer- 
ings. Near  the  entrance  door  are  two  tower-likq  stands,  reaching 
high  into  the  air,  filled  with  crutches,  frames  and  other  helps  for 
crippled  bodies.  These  have  been  left  for  St.  Anne  by  the  hun- 
dreds whom  she  is  said  to  have  miraculously  cured.  The  mass, 
which  we  heard,  was  long  and  elaborate,  and  the  sing-ing  most 
beautiful.  St.  Anne  has  in  her  especial  care  all  the  cripples  of 
God's  flock,  and  many  wondrous  cures  are  wrought  through  faith 
in  her  intercession  with  the  Divine  Heart.  Here  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  nook  she  holds  her  sway  and  works  her  miracles.  The  impu- 
tation of  this  miraculous  power  to  the  good  saint  has  made 
Beaupr6.  For  centuries  in  this  region  St.  Anne  has  been 
venerated,  first  in  an  old  chapel  in  the  old  church,  and  now  in  this 
new  basilica,  finished  a  few  years  agfo.  After  spending  several 
hours  about  the  village,  eating*  an  uninviting  lunch  and  securing 
a  souvenir  or  two,  we  leturned  to  Quebec.  There  is  something" 
very  solemn,  on  a  quiet  week  day  out  of  the  crowded  ^'season,"  to 
come  upon  this  church  in  the  forest,  to  see  the  trophies  of  its 
power  and  hear  the  story  of  its  work.  The  steeples  pointing" 
heavenward  through  the  tree  tops,  the  sweet,  musical  chiming  of 
the  bells  across  the  peaceful  valley  are  a  picture  story  unlike 
any  other  one,  the  New  World  can  show." 
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GLASGOW    UNIVERSITY. 

NIVERSITIES,  or  centres  for  general  study,  are  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Middle  Ag-es.  a  result  ot  the  religious  and 
intellectual  revival  ot  the  12th  century.  According  to 
Guggenberger  in  his  "Christian  Era,"  they  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  of  spontaneous  growth,  originating  in  guilds  of 
teachers  as  at  Paris,  or  in  associations  of  students  as  at  Bologna. 
As  such  they  were  essentially  international,  gathering  disciples 
from  ^the  Christian  nations  round  the  chairs  of  noted  doctors. 
These  were  supplemented  by  Universities  founded  by  Popes  and 
kings. 

From  the  commencement  their  great  intellectual,  social  and 
political  influence  was  recognized.  Hence,  though  we  read  of 
royal  Universities,  the  juridical  institution  and  supreme  guidance 
belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  the  guardian  of  supernatural  truth.  In 
this  sense  all  the  Universities  were  Papal.  The  passing  of  cen- 
turies has  not  effaced  all  trace  of  this  ecclesiastical  parentage. 
Oxford  in  spite  of  the  mighty  storm  of  the  Reformation,  keeps 
yet,  in  out  of  the  way  corners,  the  coats  of  arms  of  old  religious 
orders,  then  as  now  the  trusted  agents  of  Rome.  In  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  Latin  countries,  in  Paris,  Palencia,  Bologna,  etc.,  the 
evidences  are  yet  more  striking.  The  opening  of  the  20th  century 
however,  reserved  a  splendid  vindication  of  this  honorable  con- 
nexion of  the  Church  of  the  Dark  Ages, with  the  advanced  learning 
movement.  It  is  from  an  unexpected  quarter  none  other  than  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  The  remarkable  letter  sent  by  its  Protes- 
tant rector,  to  the  reigning  Pope,  certainly  speaks  more  than 
volumes  of  apology. 

On  the  Ides  of  May  M.C.M.I.  the  institution  had  counted  450 
years  since  the  foundation  by  Nicholas  V,  "  patron  of  learning 
and  the  arts."  It  is  of  this  Nicholas  that  Pastor  writes  on  his 
history  of  the  Church — "  The  election  of  Parentucelli  (Thomas) 
marks  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  in  the  story  of  the  Popes  of 
Rome,  because  with  him,  the  Christian  Renaissance  ascended  the 
Papal   throne."    His  oft  repeated  desire  had   been  to  spend  money 
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on    books    and    buildings.      This    prompted    him    to   enlarge    the 
Vatican  library,  that  corner  stone  ot  learning  in  our  time. 

With  such  dispositions  the  making  of  a  University  demanded 
nothing  but  professors  and  students,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
neither  were  wanting — and  he  left  to  posterity  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Unfortunately  since  the  Reformation,  the  institution  has  been 
Protestant.  But  the  memory  of  the  founder  has  survived  as  is 
quite  evident  from  the  following  remarkable  document  addressed 
by  a  Protestant  corporation,  headed  by  the  Rector  to  the  present 
successor  of  Nicholas,  Leo  XIII.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of 
Newman's  thesis  vs.  Gladstone,  that  the  Christian  Church  is  his- 
torically Papal. 

The  text  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin. 
"  To  the  SovereigTi  Pontift, 

"The  Most  Holy,  the  Most  Reverend,  and  the  Most  Learned  Man, 

"LEOXIII., 
*'  The  Entire  University  of  Glasg^ow,  the  Chancellor,  the   Rector,  the   Profes- 
sors, the  Graduates,  and  the  Students, 

"(Send)  Health. 

"  In  our  great  joy  (for  soon  we  celebrate  our  centennial  feasts),  this  above 
all  else  we  can  remember  with  grateful  minds,  that  this  splendid  University, 
which  is  to-day  enriched  with  all  wealth  of  talent  and  works,  started  from  the 
Apostolic  See  itself,  and  that  it  commenced  with  the  most  loving  patronage  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  as  we  have  learned  from  our  forefathers. 

"  For  that  most  learned  Pontiff,  Nicholas  V.,  in  the  year  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one,  displaying  the 
greatest  love  for  the  Scottish  people,  being  himself  a  man  most  illustrious  for 
all  the  lights  of  talent  and  of  the  liberal  aits,  founded  among  us  a  University, 
and  in  which  that  our  doctors,  masters  and  students  should  enjoy  and  use  all  the 
liberties  which  had  been  granted  to  the  University  of  his  own  city  of  Bologna. 

"  The  which  so  g-reat  benefit,  as  like  a  loving  daughter  we  ascribe  it  to 
the  most  dear  mother  from  whom  it  came,  we  think  leads  us  to  hope  that  Your 
Holiness  may  become  a  sharer  of  our  joy,  as  also  to  utter  our  thanks  to  the 
Holy  See  for  so  great  a  favor. 

"  We  therefore  pray  that  you  may  deign  to  increase  this  our  happiness 
with  your  authority  ;  and  if  on  account  of  these  wicked  times  it  could  not  be 
that  Your  Beatitude  should  come  to  us  in  these  feasts,  over  such  difficulties  of 
sea  and  journeying,  we  hope  at  least  that  you  will  express  to  us  your  feelings 
through  some  other  person  enjoying  your  favor,  and  that  this  our  University, 
founded  by  the  learned  Nicholas,  fostered  by  James,  King  of  the  Scots,  cared 
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for  and  defended  by  William,  Bishop  ot  Glasgow,  and  fiirtheriiiore  enhanced 
by  many  benefits  from  of  our  Kinjjfs,  you  yojrself,  most  eleg^ant  cultivator  of 
Latin  Literature,  throug-h  your  kindness  may  deign  to  honor  still  more,  and  to 
commend  to  yet  new  ages. 

"We  write,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  Ides  of  May,  M.C.M.L 

"  The  Prefect  and  the  Vice-Chancellor." 

The  University  of  Glasgow  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  change  of  sentiment  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  Leo 
XIII  is  of  all  the  Popes,  the  one  to  elect  for  such  a  demonstration, 
light  from  heaven  that  he  is,  sent  as  Nicholas  was  sent,  to  our 
predecessors  years  ago.  The  answer  of  the  grey  old  guardian  on 
the  watch  tower  of  Israel  betrays,  as  do  all  his  later  utterances, 
that  overmastering  desire  to  see  before  he  goes  steps  taken  towards 
the  unity  of  the  fold. 

We  have  heard  the  Scotch  pilgrims  chanting  in  St.  Peters 
that  grand  old  hymn,  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  and  mused  on  that 
model  queen  of  theirs,  and  on  the  ill-fated  Stuart  line,  so  Catholic, 
whose  last  heir  sleeps  beneath  the  wondrous  dome,  and  we  cannot 
find  it  in  us  to  despair  of  that  magnificent  Scottish  race,  but  trust 
to  see  them  once  again  made  one  with  Christendom  in  **their  auld 
lang  hame." 

I  ON  A. 
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THE    CHANCELLOR'S    VISIT. 

Friday,  September  20,  was  a  festive  day  at  the  collegfe,  it 
being-  the  occasion  of  the  annual  official  visit  of  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  Duhamel,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University.  At  9  a.m., 
solemn  high  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  by  Rev. 
Father  Froc,  at  which  His  Grace  assisted  from  the  throne. 

Mass  being  ended,  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  profession  of 
faith  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  After  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  chapel  all  proceeded  to 
the  Academic  Hall,  where  addresses  of  welcome  were  read  in 
French  and  English  to  the  honored  guest.  His  Grace  thanked  the 
boys  very  sincerely  for  their  hearty  reception  and  urged  them  to 
be  ever  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  Alma  Mater.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks  a  two-days'  respite  from  work  was  granted  the 
students,  and  for  this  they  showed  their  appreciation  by  a  rousing 
V-A-R. 

Following  is  the  English  address  as  read  by  G.  1.  Nolan,  '03. 
To  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Ottaiva,    ChanceUor  of  the   University. 
My  Lord  Archbishop  : — 

With  feelings  of  unming-led  ^pleasure  v^e  bid  you  welcome  to  Alma  Mater. 
We  welcome  you  as  the  Chief  Pastor  and  Bishop  of  our  souls  ;  we  welcome 
you  as  a  disting^uished  son  of  our  Canadian  fatherland  ;  we  welcoaie  you  as 
the  patron  and  protector  through  a  long  course  of  years,  of  this  Catholic 
University.  W^e  are  proud  to  recall  the  fact  that  Your  Grace  was  once  a 
student  within  these  walls.  And  we  are  led  on  to  reflect  on  what  priceless 
services  Alma  Mater  has  conferred  on  this  country,  under  your  guidance. 
Her  sons  have  won  distinction  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  on  the  judicial 
bench,  at  the  ba.r,  and  in  every  elevated  walk  of  life.  The  memory  of  the 
greatness  achieved  by  those  who  once  occupied  the  place  which  we  now 
occupy  is  an  inspiration  that  urges  us  to  emulate  their  example.  We  appre- 
ciate the  manifold  advantages  which  we  possess  in  this  institution,  for  the 
acquiring  of  a  solid  training  and  we  are  aware  also  of  the  obligation  that  lies 
upon  us  of  turning  to  good  account  the  present  time  and  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. We  trust  with  God's  blessing  to  do  our  duty  here,  in  preparation  for 
our  career  in  the  greater  world  beyond,  knowing  well  that  on  the  education 
of  our  minds  and  hearts  after  Ahna  Mater' s  yiX'A.w'^  defend  our  hopes  for  the 
future. 

We  pray  Your  Grace  may  long  be  spared  to  watch  over  the  destines  of 
this  institution,  to  see  its  phere  o'i  usefulness  increase  as  the  years  ^o  by  and 
its  services  to  church  and  state  multiplied. 

Such  Your  Grace  are  the  heart  born  wishes  or  your  most  devoted  children. 

The  Students  of  Ottawa  University. 
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THE     DUKE'S    VISIT. 

[OYALTY  has  rarely  been  seen  on  this  continent.  Since 
the  downfall  of  the  Aztecs  there  have  been  two  short- 
lived monarchies,  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Brazil  had 
three  Emperors  ;  the  exiled  John  of  Portug-al,  who 
was  foully  murdered  ;  his  son  who  reig^ned  peacefully  for  a  few 
years  ;  and  his  grandson,  who  twelve  years  ag^o  was  deposed. 
Mexico's  Emporors  have  a  still  more  disastrous  history.  Her 
liberator,  Iturbide,  proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  only  to  be  executed 
two  years  later.  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  came  to  Mexico  in 
1863  to  found  a  dynasty,  was  four  years  later,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Iturbide's  death,  mercilessly  executed  by  the  victorious  republi- 
cans. In  a  ver\^  different  manner  and  with  happier  results  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in 
i860,  remaining-  three  months  on  the  American  continent.  Now 
he  is  King-  of  England,  and  his  son  George,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York,  is  in  our  midst. 

The  Prince  of  V^^ales  came  to  America,  a  youth  of  nineteen. 
His  trip  was  marked  by  the  opening  ot  Victoria  Bridge,  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Parliament  Buildings,  and  by  public 
ovations  all  along  the  route  ;  whilst  the  balls,  banquets  and 
hunting  trips  in  which  he  took  part  are  still  well  remembered. 
Prince  George  comes  a  man  of  thirty-six  years.  He  had  settled 
down  to  a  quiet  life  in  the  navy  when  the  death  of  his  eMer  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  gave  him,  not  only  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
but  the  latter's  intended  bride,  Princess  May.  Everybody  pitied 
the  well-nigh  widowed  Princess,  and  it  was  with  the  public's 
warmest  approval  she  married  the  younger  brother.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  Queen  and  the  accession  of  his  father.  King  Edward, 
Prince  George  became  heir-apparent,  and  consequently,  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  His  other  title,  Duke  of  York,  he  had  received  shortly 
before  his  marriage.  While  the  Queen  was  yet  alive,  the  present 
trip  to  Canada  and  Australia  had  been  arranged. 

March  16th,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  started  their  long  voyage. 
They  proceeded  on  the  royal  yacht  *'  Ophir,"  by  way  of  Gibraltar, 
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Malta,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo  and  Singapore,  receiving-  a 
warm  reception  in  each  place.  In  Melbourne  the  Duke  opened  the 
first  parliament  of  the  recently  created  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
After  calling  a1  New  Zealand,  the  royal  pair  started  their  long 
journey  west.  Durham,  Natal,  was  reached  August  12th,  and 
Cape  Town  four  days  later.  Then  bidding  adieu  to  the  African 
continent  they  set  sail  to  America.  On  September  15th,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  landed  at  Quebec.  Ihe  celebration  they  received, 
there  and  in  Montreal  was,  as  everyone  knows,  a  most  enthus- 
iastic one.  Nor  was  the  Capital  backw.  rd.  The  future  king  and 
queen  of  England  alighted  from  cheir  train  amid  the  patriotic 
cheers  of  thousands.  A  still  greater  welcome  was  given  them  on 
Parliament  Hill  where  all  the  school  children  of  the  city  and  the 
University  students  in  cap  and  gown  were  waiting.  Six  thousand 
voices  joined  to  sing  the  national  anthem,  while  a  couple  of  Varsity 
cheers  expressed  the  respect  the  students  of  Ottawa  University 
felt  for  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British  throne.  A  still  grander 
sight  was  there,  on  that  same  hill  that  night,  when  the  three  mag- 
nificent Gothic  piles  were  made  bright  as  day  by  thousands  of 
electric  lights.  Hardly,  if  ever,  has  the  world  seen  such  a  spectacle. 
Other  cities  may  have  shown  the  Duke  something  more  interesting 
than  a  war-canoe  race  or  a  lacrosse  match,  or  have  given  him  some- 
thing better  than  a  trip  with  lumbermen  down  the  slides,  but 
Ottawa  may  at  least  claim  that  her  electrical  display,  surpassed 
any  other  spectacle  that  the  Duke  has  met  so  far,  or  will  meet,  in 
the  rest  of  his  trip  across  America. 

Though  one  cannot  yet  definitely  point  out  all  the  results  of 
this  visit,  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  different  portions  of 
the  British  Dominions  will  likely  be  strengthened  by  it.  And  here 
comes  to  mind  the  great  question  of  Imperial  Federation.  As 
Sir  John  Bourinot  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  Canada's  present 
state  that  of  a  great  colony,  is  merely  a  temporary  one,  and  the 
day  will  come  when  she  will  have  to  choose  one  of  the  three  futures, 
independence,  annexation,  or  consolidation  in  the  Empire.  Annex- 
ation, if  it  were  ever  really  thought  of,  has,  since  Confederation, 
become  completely  a  dead  question.  On  the  other  hand,  Imperial 
Federation,  before  hardly  dreamed  of,  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
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bounds,  and  this  not  only  in  Canaua  but  in  the  other  colonies  as 
well.  But  whether  Canada  will  ever  consent  to  give  up  her 
separate  nationality,  even  for  such  a  prospect  of  greatness,  and 
whether  even  were  such  consolidation  consummated,  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  Empire  in  general,  are  questions  not  to  be 
answered  here.  But  if  such  a  result  ever  does  occur, not  the 
least  important  (actor  in  it  will  be  the  visit  of  Prince  George, 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York. 

John  J.  O'Gorman,   '04. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Our  class-halls  stand  ajar.  The  Muses  that  preside  therein 
are  ag-ain  besieg^ed  by  youthful  but  eager  worshippers.  For  every- 
one, The  Review  has  a  warm-hearted  greetings  To  all  last  year's 
faces  welcome,  then,  cordial  w>  Icome  !  Vacation  has  renewed 
you  in  freshness  and  vigor  of  purpose.  It  rejoices  us  exceeding"ly 
to  see  you  returning-.  You  come  back  to  your  Alma  Mater  with 
the  unquestioning-  trust  of  children.  Could  it  possibly  be  other- 
wise ?  Your  Alma  Mater  appears  to  the  world  resplendent  in  her 
descent,  deeds  and  office.  Descent,  she  traces  to  that  soul  of  a 
genius  and  heart  of  a  hero,  Dr.  Tabaret,  O.M.I.  Her  deeds  live 
in  the  work  of  g^raduates  who,  famed  or  unnoticed,  as  clerics  or 
as  laymen,  each,  contribute  a  share  to  the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Her  office,  which  is  to  initiate  you  into  every 
department   of  polished   learnings,    is  fully  guaranteed  in  the  laws 
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of  this  country,  while  extended  and  particularly  blessed  by  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  when  His  Holiness  raised  the 
College  of  Ottawa  to  the  rank  of  a  Catholic  University.  To  the 
new  candidates  appearing  this  year  for  academic  honors,  also 
welcome  !  Vou  are  highly  privileged  ones  indeed,  chosen  from 
out  of  hundreds,  nay,  thousands.  Many  a  youth  less  fortunate, 
multitudes  of  men,  though  risen  to  the  Highest  posts  by  sheer 
force  of  talent  and  industry,  are  heard  to  say  with  a  sort  of  envy  : 
**  Oh,  if  I  too  had  had  a  chance  to  go  to  college  !"  Why  is  it  that 
the  college  boy  occupies  first  place  in  both  family  and  society? 
True,  he  unfortunately  too  often  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  levity 
and  indifference.  When  in  addition  he  adopts  a  riotous  and 
vicious  course  of  life,  retribution  soon  drafts  him  into  the  ranks  of 
the  hopeless  misfits.  But  in  the  college  boy  as  a  rule,  parents, 
friends,  companions,  are  sensible  of  a  curious  charm.  What  is 
moie  surprising  still,  people  do  not  usually  ask  for  great  talent  or 
great  brilliancy.  Merely  to  chance  upon  a  seedling  that  promises 
splendid  fruitage  some  day  ;  merely  to  watch  its  growth  or  aid 
even  by  a  mite  in  its  development,  proves  to  be,  they  feel,  some 
of  the  purest  joy  there  is  in  life.  It  is  much  in  this  vein  The 
Review  feels,  if  it  is  supposed  to  feel  at  all.  It  is  going  to  be  the 
sympathetic  spectator  of  your  doings  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
is  in  fact  the  chief  object  ot  its  existence.  Hence  its  profuse  wel- 
come for  you  as  its  prospective  supporters  and  contributors.  And 
of  one  thing  be  certain.  For  the  least,  for  each  and  every  one  of 
your  literary  fledglings  The  Review  promises  the  warmest  kind 
of  a  welcome. 


THE  RETIRING  EDITORS. 
All  is  fleeting  here  below.  Each  has  his  day,  then  ceases  to 
be.  Especially  is  this  true  with  the  editor  of  a  college  magazin*. 
The  graduates  of  1901,  who  served  on  last  year's  staff,  have  gone 
from  among  us  to  pursue  their  labors  in  different  fields  ;  yet  do 
we  owe  it  in  gratitade  not  to  suffer  them  to  pass  without  a  little 
word  of  thanks.  If  the  Review  of  1900  01  attained  any  eminence 
in  the  world  of  college  journalism,  if  it  won  any  measure  of  respect 
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for  Alma  Mater,  for  the  agents  of  this  we  must  look  to  the  men, 
who,  by  their  sacrifice,  their  labor  and  their  zeal,  made  the  Review 
what  it  was.  Well,  indeed,  therefore,  do  they  merit  our  sincerest 
thanks  which  r  ght  heartily  we  offer  them  along-  with  a  fervent 
prayer  for  plenteous  success  in  the  vocations  for  which  Providence 
has  destined  them. 


*'  SECOND  WIND." 

"  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  is  an  adage 
that  is  duly  regarded  for  the  treatment  of  the  students  during  their 
course.  Though  the  numerous  and  varied  classes  and  studies 
which  go  to  make  an  efficient  college  formation,  and  the  applica- 
tion essential  to  the  object  of  education,  are  onerous,  ample  time 
is  given  to  the  students  to  amuse  themselves. 

Naturally  football  is  the  popular  autumn  game  and  one  to 
which  the  professors  have  given  every  encouragement.  The  now 
imperishable  renovvn  of  the  "  Garnet  and  Grey"  began  even  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Fr.  Tabaret.  A  busy  man  himself,  Fr. 
Tabaret  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  aimless  loafing  about.  To  a 
deputation  begging  tor  a  holiday  he  once  said  :  '*  If  I  do  not  find 
you  all  playing  every  minute,  this  conge  will  be  the  last."  Old 
students  recall  the  sensation  created  when  the  white-haired 
ascetical  figure  of  PV.  Bennet  appeared  in  a  boisterous  assembly 
held  to  celebrate  one  of  the  first  ot  a  long  series  of  triumphs.  The 
occasion  seemed  to  rekindle  the  youth  and  ardor  of  the  Caledonian 
enthusiast  that  he  had  been.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  condi- 
tions for  successful  football  on  the  college  campus  are  different 
from  what  they  were  ;  that  the  difficulties  are  greater  if  not  in- 
superable. So  much  the  better.  Greater  will  be  the  risk,  the 
excitement,  the  incentive  ;  greater  too  the  honor  when  success  is 
attained. 

Something  is  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  Doubtless, 
measures  have  been  adopted  to  harden  and  train  the  probable 
candidates  for  championship  honors.  0\\  this  point,  it  is  not  to 
the  purpose  to  proffer  advice  at  present.  What  might  be  done  to 
advantage,  however,  is  to  prepare  the  younger  athletes  for   future 
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contests  by  enlisting  them  into  third  class  teams.  There  is  no" 
body  but  should  become  proficient  by  practice  about  the  yard,  in 
punt  and  drop  kicking-.  Other  valuable  allies  to  the  "Garnet  and 
Grey"  used  to  be  baseball  and  lacrosse.  Indeed,  there  was  not 
a  student  but  stood  ready  to  take  off  his  coat  and  help  if  only  in 
the  scrimmage.  Merely  let  such  be  the  feeling  this  fall,  and, 
*'  The  Championship  is  home  again." 


FATHER  WHELAN. 

Sadly  we  have  to  record  the  continued  illness  of  Father 
Whelan,  O.M.I.,  last  year's  managing  editor  of  the  i?^'z^;^7£j.  As 
curate  of  St.  Joseph's,  professor  and  editor,  this  able  young  priest 
endeared  himself  to  all,  he  came  in  contact  with.  Now  in  his 
sufferings  he  affords  an  example  of  heroic  patience  and  resignation 
to  God's  will.  The  students  would  not  have  this  occasion  pass 
without  expressing  to  Father  Whalen  in  the  pages  of  the  Review 
their  grateful  recognition  of  his  services  and  the  assurance  of  their 
prayers. 


VARIOUS. 

The  city  of  Detroit  has  just  celebrated  the  200th  anniversary 
of  its  foundation  by  the  French  explorer,  Cadillac,  and  the  great 
missionary,  P6re  Richard. 


The  Pope  receives  the  heaviest  mail  in  the  world.  It  requires 
35  secretaries  to  handle  it.  It  consists  daily  22,000  letters  and 
newspapers.  King  Edward  VII  receives  3.000  newspapers  and 
1,000  letters.  The  Czar  and  the  German  Einperor  receive  from 
600  to  700  letters  of  various  kinds. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Catholic  Library,  which  has  just 
been  filed  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the 
City  of  York,  shows  a  circulation  of  345,000  volumes.  In  conse- 
quence each  volume  in  the  library  has  circulated  seven  times  or 
more.  During  the  year  several  very  successful  branches  have 
been  established. 
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At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Catholic 
Savants,  recently  held  in  Munich,  183  of  the  papers  and  addresses 
were  in  German,  4  in  Latin,  g  in  Spanish,  10  in  Italian,  13  in 
English,  and  41  in  French.  The  subjects  discussed  were  :  Philo- 
sophy, history,  philology,  Orientalia,  the  history  of  religion, 
social  science  and  jurisprudence,  history  of  civilization  and  arts, 
natural  sciences,  which  include  mathematics,  and  geography. 

* 

The  following  figures  representing  the  sale  of  Kipling's  books, 
furnished  by  Literature  (London),  are  perhaps  unprecedented  : 

''  The  Day's  Work,"  56,000  ;  "  The  Jungle  Book,"  55,000  ; 
''  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  48,000  ;  ''  The  Light  that  failed,'' 
44,000  ;  "  Life's  Handicap,"  39,000  ;  ''  The  Second  Jungle  Book," 
38,000;  "Stalky  &  Co."  33,000;  "Captain  Courageous," 
27,000  ;  '*  Soldiers  three  and  other  stories,"  20,000  ;  "WeeWillie 
Winkle,"  17,000;  "From  Sea  to  Sea,"  14,0(^0;  "  Soldiers  Tales," 
1 1,000. 

On  Friday,  September  6th,  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
closed  one  of  the  most  successful  sessions  in  its  history.  Nearly 
five  thousand  persons  visited  this  charming  resort  in  quest  of  in- 
struction and  recreation.  Thus  this  movement  is  found  to  be 
justifying  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  originators.  Never  before  have 
so  many  and  such  eminent  lecturers  given  of  their  time  and  their 
scholarship.  Moreover,  from  a  standpoint  of  social  advantages. 
Cliff  Haven  has  become  a  centre  of  far-reaching  influence. 
Superior  to  beach  and  watering  place,  the  Summer  School  is 
fitted  to  exercise  upon  all  who  attend  its  sessions  a  wholesome 
Catholic  influence. 

He 

For  a  nation  that  is  so  much  pointed  at  as  going  into  decay, 
France  is  remarkably  progressive  if  her  inventions  in  wireless 
telegraghy,  and  steering  balloons,  are  tokens.  The  following 
dispatch  in  the  Sun^  New  York,  is  curious:  "A  Paris  physician 
has  elaborated  an  ingenious  process  to  increase  the  height  of 
patients,  by  daily  operating  on  the  joints  of  the  ankles   and  knees, 
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with  an  electric  bulb.  He  says  that  the  osseous  matter  at  the 
sections  of  the  points  will  thereby  be  expanded  and  the  growth  of 
the  bones  stimulated.  The  bulb  is  also  applied  to  the  spine. 
Two-fifihs  of  an  inch  a  month  can  be  added  during-  six  months' 
operating.  After  six  months  the  continuous  treatment  is  to  be 
stopped  temporarily,  and  is  resumed  later  if  necessary.  The 
patients  should  be.  young  and  supple,  otherwise  the  effects  of 
stretching  their  joints  may  be  grave. 

A  Rome  correspondent  writes  that  upon  the  feast  of  St. 
Joachim,  Sunday,  August  i8th,  the  Holy  Father's  patron  saint, 
the  customary  reception  held  every  year,  on  this  occasion  took 
place  at  the  Vatican.  The  Holy  Father  admitted  to  his  presence 
the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals.  Cardinal  Oreglin,  the  dean, 
read  a  congratulatory  address,  to  which  His  Holiness  eloquently 
replied  in  a  short  alloculion.  The  Pontiff  afterwards  received  the 
Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  the  members  of  the  Papal 
Court  and  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  the  representatives  of  the 
Sovereign  Order  of  Malta,  and  deputations  from  various  religious 
bodies  and  Catholic  associations.  With  his  usual  affability, 
Leo  XHI  had  a  word  of  kindness  and  fatherly  benevolence  for  all, 
showing  himself  possessed  of  that  intellectual  vigor  and  prodigious 
memory  for  which  he  is  justly  famous.  Indeed,  the  Holy  Father, 
a  splendid  illustration  of  Mens  sana  in  corporc  sano,  was  looking 
remarkably  well  in  spite  of  his  great  age  and  the  unremitting 
labors  of  his  exalted  position. 

September  6th,  the  whole  world  was  stricken  v\ith  consterna- 
tion and  horror  at  the  news  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  oi  the 
United  States  was  mortally  wounded  by  two  pistol  shots  aimed 
by  Leon  Czolgosz.  Hopes  of  recovery  were  entertained,  but 
President  McKinley  succumbed  September  \.\\.\\.  The  shooting 
took  place  at  Buffalo  on  the  grounds  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  in  presence  of  3,000  people  who  had  crowded 
into  the  Temple  of  Music,  while  10,000  others  stood  without 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  enter  and  shake  hands  with  the 
President.  The  late  Mr.  McKinley  is  the  third  President  to  be 
assassinated,  the  two  others  being  Lincoln  and  Garfield. 
Czolgosz,  Booth  and  Guiteau,  the  assassins  in  each  instance, 
were  native-born.  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  succeeds  as  the 
twenty-sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 
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J^ooh^     JxeVleW. 


**  Drink  and  its  Remedies,"  the  title  of  a  catechism  originally 
compiled  by  Father  CuUen,  S.J.,  Dublin,  and  now  enlarged  by  a 
Vincentian  Father,  is  an  excellent  brochure  simultaneously  issued 
by  six  different  Catholic  publishing  houses.  The  cause  of  tem-  , 
perance  is  therein  treated  with  considerable  detail.  The  principle 
inculcating  the  practice  of  this  virtue,  even  for  people  m.oderately 
addicted  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  is  copiously  set  forth  with  texts 
from  Scripture  and  the  Holy  Fathers.  The  earnest  advocates  of 
the  temperance  movement  will  undoubtedly  find  this  little  work 
admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose. 


■X-      ^ 


"Canadian  Essays,"  on  subjects  critical  and  historical,  form 
a  volume  neatly  edited,  in  attractive  cover,  by  the  firm  of  William 
Briggs,  Toronto.  Written  at  different  epochs,  and  published 
in  various  magazines,  these  valuable  essays  collected  and 
preserved  in  book  form  is  a  distinct  gain  to  Canadian  literature. 
The  author,  Mr.  Thomas  O'Hagan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  is  also  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  ver*;e.  The  first  three  essays,  **  Canadian 
Poets  and  Poetry,"  "Canadian  Women  Writers,"  and  "  French 
Canadian  Life  and  Literature,"  treat  these  topics  very  succinctly 
but  exhaustively.  Evincing  nothing  but  the  true  spirit  of  criticism 
they  show  untiring  solicitude  to  search  out  and  encourage  real 
worth  ;  therein  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  more  successful  of 
literary  workers  are  properly  mentioned  and  commended.  Not 
once  is  the  author  seen  to  dip  his  pen  into  vitriol  for  the  purpose 
of  humiliating  a  rival  or  stinging  a  competitor.  Mr.  O'Hagan 
dwells  considerably  on  the  undisputed  activity  of  the  Canadian 
writers,  still  he  is  far  from  thinking  that  the  finish  of  perfection 
has  been  reached.  "  Not  yet,  it  is  true,"  he  remarks,  "has  come 
our  Canadian  Longfellow'  our  Canadian  Tennyson,  or  our  Cana- 
dian Browning.  When  he  does,  appear  he  shall  come  dowered 
with  the  fullest  gift  of  song,  and  in  that  song  he  shall  catch  up 
somethingf  of  the  sublimitv  of  our  mountains,  the  azure  of  our 
Canadian  skies,  the  light  and  glow  of  our  northern  stars — some- 
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thing  of  the  sweep  and  dash  of  our  mio^hty  rivers,  the  music  and 
murmur  of  our  blossoming-  prairies,  the  honest  manhood  of  our 
marts  and  farms,  the  strong  virtues  of  our  homes  and  firesides, 
the  tenderness  of  our  mothers'  prayers,  the  sweetness  and  purity 
oi'  our  maidens'  hearts  !" 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  matters  mostly 
of  interest  to  the  historian  and  the  Catholic.  ''The  Mission 
Church  at  Tadousac,"  *'The  True  Story  of  the  Acadian  Deporta- 
tion," *'  In  the  Land  of  the  Jesuit  Martyrs,"  describe  the  earliest 
days  of  the  French  colonization,  especially  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
*'  The  Pioneer  Bishop  of  Ontario,"  and  "  The  Catholic  Church  in 
Ontario,"  perform  a  like  service  in  regard  to  Upper  Canada. 

As  token  of  our  sincere  esteem  and  in  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  benefit,  derived,  and  which  we  hope  to  derive,  from  the  perusal 
of  this  book,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  our 
readers,  as  a  compendious  and  at  the  same  time  inexhaustible  and 
accurate  source,  of  information  on  topics,  advantageous  for  us-  to 
familiar  with. 


**The  Catholic  Home  Annual"  for  1902  contains  a  complete 
calendar  of  the  Sundays  for  1902.  A  general  review  of  the  notable 
events  of  1901  and  several  original  and  very  interesting  stories. 
Published  by  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See. 

That  the  tendency  to  amalgamation  now-a-days  has  been  ex- 
tended to  journalistic  circles  as  well  as  jommercial,  is  shown  by 
the  recent  purchase  of  "The  Canadian  Home  Journal"  by  Mr. 
Hugh  C.  MacLean,  publisher  of  "  The  Ladies'  Magazine," 
Toronto.  '*  The  Journal,"  which  was  established  -nany  years  ago, 
will  be  discontinued  as  a  distinct  publication,  and  will  be  merged 
into  "  The  Ladies'  Magazine,"  which  has  already  won  a  place  for 
itse'f  as  the  popular  home  paper  for  Canadian  women. 
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We  have  to  hand  the  "  Piano  Music  Magazine,"  published  by 
J.  W.  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia.  The  object  of  this  new  publication 
is  to  bring-  before  the  public  the  sweet  strains  of  the  most  popular 
composed.  It  is  a  monthly  magazine  and  its  first  number  for 
October  contains  twenty-one  choice  selections,  v^ocal  and  instru- 
mental. And  indeed  judging  from,  its  first  appearence,  it  bids  fare 
to  meet  with  great  success  before  the  music  loving  public.  Subs- 
cribers will  find  a  source  of  enjoyment  in  the  magazine,  for,  aside 
from  meeting  with  many  musical  compositions  that  are  otten  diffi- 
cult to  secure,  they  may  send  for  publication,  any  piece  of  music 
they  desire  to  appear  in  the  magazine.  Copies  may  be  had  at  the 
popular  price  of  ten  cents  a  month. 

The  September  "  Gael  "  contains  two  historico-archa^ological 
disquisitons  of  value  ;  one  on  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and 
the  other  on  Grim  Castle  on  the  Bayne,  whose  ruins  are  yet  linked 
with  Patrick's  name.  Three  pages  are  ^iven  to  Celtic-type  and  a 
writer  on  Irish  manuscrips  forecasts  the  day,  when  the  Celtic-type 
magazine  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Our  own  D'arcy  McGee's  "  Search  for  the  Gael  "  is  quoted  entire 
in  a  plea  for  Pan — Celticism  as  an  aid  to  the  Galic  movement.  A 
graphic  tale  by  *'  Sliav-na-mon  "  makes  a  "  Night  on  the  Suir  " 
a  scene  for  "fish-story"  in  which  both  salmon  and  peelers  Vv^ere 
caught.  A  page  devoted  to  the  rules  of  the  national  game  ot 
hurling,  reveals  that  it  is  but  the  old  reliable  "Shinny"  in  an 
elaborate  form.  Altogether  the  September  "  Gael  "  is  bright  and 
serious,  Gaelic  in  every  paragraph. 

The  object  of  the  "Canadian  Magaz?ne  "  for  September,  to 
furnish  Canadian  reading  for  Canadian  minds,  is  obvious  in,  "  Daw- 
son as  it  is,"  "From  Mount  Roberts'  Summit,"  "Cape  Breton, 
Past  and  Present,"  "  Humming  Birds  of  Ontario,"  "An  Early 
Canadian  Statesman,"  Did  Wolte  take  Quebec?"  But  why  spoil 
good  meat  by  means  of  the  sauce  ?  The  burlesque,  in  which 
figures  the  "Red  Box,"  shows  that  the  venerable   old   chestnut  of 
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the  "  Scarlet  woman  of  Rome"  has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  Have  the  Catholics  of  the  Dominion  shown  them- 
selv^es  so  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Canadian  that  they  are  to  be 
refused  elementary  courtesy?  "  Perils  of  the  Red  Box  "  seems  to 
be  prepared  for  gullible  and  weak-minded  people.  The  hero  is 
deliciously  unpretentious,  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  a  conterfeit 
catholic.  The  villains  are  two  imbecile  priests  possessed  of  the 
instincts  of  the  inferior  beasts  of  prey.  One,  a  cardinal 
after  some  ridiculous  performances,  involves  himself  in  a 
ludricous  scrape,  wherein  he  remains  with  his  intended  victim  long" 
enough  to  sacrilegiously  urge  upon  him,  sacramental  absolution, 
while  resolved  to  go  to  death,  himself  unshriven.  The  whole  is  a 
caricature  of  poor  design  and  of  far  worst  finish.  The 
tone  will  secure  little  sympathy  from  well  informed 
inquiring  minds.  There  is  also  a  proclivity  in  effusions  of  this 
stripe  to  paint  the  supernatural  authority,  vested  in  the  Pope, 
bishops,  and  priests,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  much  as  wholesale 
usurpation  and  tyranny.  There  are  perhaps  no  more  industrious 
readers  than  Catholics  as  a  rule, but  if  publications,  that  aim  at  wide 
circulation,  wish  to  alienate  this  patronage,  let  them  deal  in  un- 
provoked and  unfounded  attacks  on  that  authority,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  catholics,  so  they  conscientiously  believe,  to  respect.  This 
mistake  perhaps  may  not  be  intended,  still  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  continue.  To  work  at  the  formation  of  a  distinctly  Cana- 
dian literature,  is  laudable,  but  all  true  literature,  eschewing,  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  what  is  temporary,  local,  and  confined  to  a 
faction,  must  rise  to  what  is  lasting,  universal  and  appealing  to 
humanity  as  a  whole. 
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(glt^fetics. 


Another  vacation  has  ccme 
and  ^one,  and  another  football 
season  is  now  begun.  True 
enough  prospects,  at  first  looked 
rather  gloomy,  on  account  of 
many  defeats  last  year,  however, 
of  late  they  have  brightened  con- 
siderably. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Athletic 
Association  this  year,  as  all  the 
members  of  last  year's  executive 
have  returned,  which  is,  indeed, 
a  good  omen. 

Practice  was  tirst  begun  in  the 
gymnasium,  and  on  Wednesday 
iith,  the  boys  had  their  first 
field  practice.  Together  with 
nearly  all  last  year's  players, 
many  new-comers  donned  the 
garnet  and  gray  suits,  and  if 
grit  and  determination  count  for 
anything,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  championship  return  to  its 
former  home,  beneath  the  furls 
of  the  time-honored  Garnet  and 
Grey. 

But  what  is  more  inspiring  of 
confidence  is  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  whole  student  body, 
both  players  and  non-players. 
There  seems  to  be  an  increase 
of  that  old  spirit,  which,  in  years 
gone  by,  characterized  the  stu- 
dents of  Ottawa    College,    and 


helped  so  often  to  crown  thei*" 
efforts  with  the  laurels  of  suc- 
cess. If  the  old  adage,  "  where 
there  is  unity,  there  is  strength," 
be  true,  this  year  both  on  and 
off  the  field,  will  be  a  memorable 
one.  Let  this  true  spirit,  then 
continue,  and  success  shall  be 
ours. 

The  committee  of  manage- 
ment is  as  follows  :  President,  — 
J.  J.  Cox.  Vice-Presidents, — 
R.  Halligan,  J.  J.  Keeley. 
Treasurer  —  J.  J.  Macdonell. 
Corresponding  Secretary — ].  P. 
King.  Rec.  Secretary — U.  Vali- 
quet.  Councillors — W.  Callagh- 
an,  C-  McCormac.  Director — 
Father  Beauprd,  O.M.I,  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  executive,  a 
step,  calculated  to  improve  mat- 
ters for  the  team  this  season,  was 
taken.  It  was  that  of  having 
the  football  committee,  which 
for  the  past  few  years  consisted 
of  practically  all  college  men, 
composed  of  several  members 
from  outside  the  University. 
The  expectation  is  that  in  this 
way  a  far  wider  interest  will  be 
created  in  the  team,  than  there 
would  be  otherwise,  and  that 
more  people  will  be  brought 
into  touch  with  the  fifteen.  The 
football   committee   now  chosen 
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by  the  executive  is  composed  of 
Rev.  Father  Beaupr^,  O.M.I. ; 
Director,  J.  J.  Cox  ;  manag"er, 
the  field  captain  and  coach,  not 
yet  selected,  and  the  following- 
city  g-entlemen  :  Messrs.  B. 
Slattery,  E.  Tasse  and  Dr. 
Chabot. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out 
of  place  to  say  a  few  words  to 
those  who  do  not  take  an  active 
part  in  football.  Some,  we  are 
glad  to  note  there  are  not  many, 
think  because  they  do  not  play 
football,  they  should  not  become 
members  of  the  association.  But 
football  is  not  at  all  the  only 
game  played  in  the  college ; 
baseball,  hand-ball  and  many 
other  games  are  indulged  in, 
and  only  those  who  have  paid 
their  fees  are  entitled  to  take 
part  in  these  sports.  Besides,  no 
student  can  feel  that  he  has  the 
interest  of  the  football  team  at 
heart,  unless  he  is  a  member  of 


the  O.U.A.A.  Let,  then,  those 
who  have  so  far  not  become 
members,  hasten  to  do  so. 
Many  members  there  are  who 
suppose  that  when  they  have 
paid  in  their  fees,  they  have  ful- 
filled their  duty  as  members. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Every  student  should  have  the 
interest  of  the  football  team  at 
heart  as  much  as  the  players 
themselves.  The  success  of  the 
team,  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  players,  but  upon  the 
whole  student  body,  and  no  stu- 
dent should  allow  this  fact  to 
escape  his  memory.  Let  every 
one  remember  that  he  is  an 
Ottawa  College  man,  that  he 
owes  a  duty  of  loyalty  to  his 
college,  that  the  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity team  is  our  team,  its 
success  our  success,  its  defeat 
our  defeat.  By  so  doing  the 
common  interests  of  our  little 
college  world  will  be  well  and 
faithfully  guarded. 
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(9f  £ocaf  G^T>terest. 


The  Review  wishes  every  stu- 
dent in  the  house  a  happy,  pros- 
perous year. 


* 
^  ^ 


Did  you  hear  Kilaloo's  latest 


song 


Several  changes  affecting  the 
student  body  were  made  during 
the  summer  holidays.  Rev  Dr. 
Nilles  has  been  succeeded  in  the 
Vice-Rectorship  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Lacoste.  The  office  of  Bursar 
has  passed  to  Rev.  A.  McGorvv- 
an,  Rev.  Fr.  Martin,  who  so 
ably  performed  the  duties  of  that 
position  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
having  returned  to  British  Colum- 
bia. The  chair  of  Physics  made 
vacant  by  the  transfer  of  Rev. 
W.  J.  Murphy  to  the  rectorship 
of  St  Joseph's  Church,  is  being 
filled  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P. 
O'Boyle  who  gives  promise  of 
brilliant  success.  Rev.  Father 
Legault  has  become  prefect  of 
the  minims,  vice  Rev.  Father 
Pepin  who  has  gone  to  Lachine. 
Rev.  Father  Benoit  has  been 
appointed  prefect  of  studies  at 
the  Juniorate.  Thelast,  but  by  no 
means  the  least  agreable  in  the 
list  of  appointments,  is  that  of 
Rev.  Thos.  Murphy,  late  of  the 


Sacred  Heart  Church,  Lowell, 
to  the  Managing  Editorship  of 
the  Review. 


^  ^ 


The  Altar  Society  has  been 
organized  for  the  ensuing  year 
with  the  following  officers  : — 
President,  W.  J.  Collins  :  First 
Vice-President,  J.  O.  Dowd  ; 
Second  Vice-President,  H.  Fay  ; 
Sacristan,  J.  McNeill  ;  Masters 
of  Ceremonies,  R.  Carey  and 
John  Harrington. 


Say,  John,  what  was  M-1-n-y's 
name  before  he  was  married  ? 


Hats    off   to   Dick  the  physi 


cisist. 


*  * 


Is  that  snuff-box  air-tight? 
It    ought   to   be,  it's  an  keir- 
loo?n. 


•X-     * 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Senior 
English  Debating  Society  held 
on  the  13th  inst.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the 
season  igoi-1902  :  President, 
W.  A.  Martin  ;  Secretary>Trea- 
surer,  G.  Nolan  ;  Councillors, 
F.  P.  Burns,  J.  F.  Hanley  and 
R.  Devlin.  The  object  in  com- 
mencing the   society's    work   a^ 
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such  an  early  date  is  to  allow  a 
reasonable  number  of  meeting's 
before  the  Prize  Debate  which 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  some  time 
in  the  month  of  February.  In 
this  connection  we  would  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  anent  our 
Debating  Society.  That  it  is  of 
g^reat  importance  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt,  but  we  will  go 
further  and  declare  that  by 
reason  of  its  larg-e  and  varied 
educative  advantage  it  is  su- 
perior to  any  society  connected 
with  the  University.  Hence,  it  is 
expected  that  every  one  elig"ible 
to  memberchip  in  the  society 
will  consider  it  his  imperative 
duty  not  only  to  join  the  Society 
but  also  to  do  his  utmost 
towards  the  success  that  it 
merits. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion our  Very  Rev.  Rector  made 
a  tour  throug-h  Western  Canada, 
going"  as  far  as  British  Columbia. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
had  the  happy  occasion  of  re- 
newing- acquaintances  with  many 
of  the  old  students  who  are  now 
doing  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater 
in  the  wooly  West.  The  Rector 
is  charmed  with  the  country 
toward  the  Pacific  and  believe  it 
is  destined  to  become  a  '*  greater 
Canada  than  has  been." 


What's  the  matter  with  a 
basket-ball  court? — Success  to 
the  enterprise. 


•^ 
^   ^ 


The  Reading"  Room  has  been 
re-opened  with  the  following 
board  of  managers  :  President, 
J.  J.  Macdonell  ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  O.  Dowd  ;  Cura- 
tors, F.  P.  Burns,  }.  P.  King, 
Geo.  Garand  ;  Librarians,  W- 
Collins,  John.  Harrington. 


Some  of  the  men  near  the 
window  in  No.  i,  may  say  to 
their  sorrow  some  night  :  We 
7net  in  the  dark. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  bill 
of  fare — Frankie's  Qgg  sauvage. 

We  understand  that  Vice- 
President  Kari's  speech  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Altar  Society  was 
a  gem  of  oratory.  Congratula- 
tions Dick. 

■Tf 

■X-    "k 

On  their  return,  the  old  stu- 
dents regretted  the  departure  of 
Rev.  Father  Campeau  from  the 
senior  department,  but  they 
were  not  long  in  discoveriuo- 
that  he  has  a  worthy  successor 
in  Rev.  Father  Beaupr^.  In 
extending  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  new  prefect  we  assure  him 
that  those  under  his  charge  will 
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co-operate  with  him  to  make  the 
scholastic  year  a  most  pleasant 
one  for  'students  and  prefect 
alike. 


There  was  a  confusion  of 
shakes  when  Jimmy  G.  met 
T-r-iny. 


* 


Charlie's    first   words  :     Who 
locked    that    door  ?  — ! — ! — ! — ! 


A  certain  philosopher  says  it's 
all  a  matter  of  taste  whether  we 
see^  hear  or  jcel 


-X- 


In  view  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
anarchy  it  was  deemed  wdse  to 
gfive  McSwio^gen  a  body  guard. 
The  Count  de  Puny  and  Mister 
T-r-i-y  will  protect  our  hero. 

T.  Ph  - 1  -  i  -  s. — Say,  Smitty, 
who's  dat  g-uy  wid  his  foot  done 
up  in  de  crutch  ? 


C-1-a-h-n's  rag-time  quartette 
caused  quite  2i  furore  (s )  in  the 
dormitory  the  other  day. 


■ir 


The  long  and  the  short  of 
it, — Cassius  and  his  football 
pants. 


Wanted — a   man    to   play  the 
comb  in  K-ee-ly's  orchestra. 


{mm^^im 


cf  riorum  vj  * 


rurr\  v^  eTi[\porun) 


mo 


res 


Many    of    last    year's    gradu-  We  beg  to  congratulate  Mr. 

ating  class  have  already  donned  J.  Coughlin,  ex  '02  on  his  sue- 
the  soutane.  Messrs.  T.  G.  cess  last  year  at  Holy  Cross. 
Morin,  J.  G.  Warnock  and  J.  Having  crowned  his  college 
R.  O'Gorman,  who  were  wel-  course  with  degrees  in  arts,  Mr. 
come  visitors  at  Alma  Mater  Coughlin  has  entered  upon  the 
during  the  month,  are  attending  field  of  journalism,  and  is  at 
the  Grand   Seminary,  Montreal.       present  associate-editor  with  his 

father,  who  is  both  editor  and 
proprietor  of  a  popular  Water- 
town  new^spaper. 


■X- 


On  Sunday,  the  15th  inst., 
Right  Rev  Bishop  Dontenville 
of  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  a 
former    student    and    professor, 


■X- 


Mr.  T.  Harpell,  ex '03,  will  be 


addressed    the    students    in   the      a  student  in  the  arts  department 
university  chapel.  of  Queen's  University  this  year. 
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During  the  month,  P.  J. 
Galvin,  Dr.  T.  S.  Albin,  J.  F. 
Breen  and  P.  Kelly,  all  of  the 
classof  'go,  J.  J.  O'Reilly,  ex  'oi , 
and  A.  Morin,  ex  '02,  called  at  old 
Varsity,  on  their  way  to  Mon- 
treal to  resume  their  studies  at 
the  Grand  Seminary. 


Rev.  E.  Dorgan,  0,M.I.,  '87, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  Lowell, 
was  a  visitor  at  the  college 
during  the  month.  It  will  inter- 
est many  to  learn  that  Father 
Dorgan  while  a  student  at  the 
college,  took  an    active  interest 


in  atletics,  and  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Varsity  football 
team. 


* 

*  * 


Mr.  C.  Fallon,  a  member  ol 
last  year's  matriculation  class 
will   study  medicine  at  Queen's. 


•5t     ^ 


We  learn  from  good  report 
that  R.j.  Gyblyn,  ex '03,  is  about 
to  enter  upon  a  course  of  studies 
at  Niagara  college. 


Rumor  has  it  that  J.J.  Golden, 
ex'03,  has  already  begun  the 
study  of  law  at  Scranton,  Pa. 
Success  Jimmy. 


jg;uT>ior    jDepartiT\ei)t, 


On  one  of  those  lonesome 
afternoons  that  mark  a  young 
boys  entrance  .  into  college,  the 
present  misguided  scribe  ofjunior 
deeds  and  misdeeds  was  quietly 
lounging  on  the  verdant  green 
of  the  college  campus.  In  his 
wild  and  unruly  dreaminess  he 
rolled  into  the  deep  abysm  of 
sleep  and  like  many  a  young 
night-walker  who  scales  chimney- 
tops  to  chase  the  phantoms  of  an 
excited  imagination,  this  mglo 
rious  chronicler  paced    through 


dreamland,  pursued  by  an  ima- 
ginary spectre. 

But  his  wild  fancy  became 
calm,  and  in  his  own  wee  con- 
ceit he  discovered  himself  among 
the  silvery  clouds,  making  love 
to  Miss  Moon  from  the  prow  of 
Santos-Dumont's  new  air-ship. 

Why  he  was  favored,  among 
all  other  diminutive  milk-tooth 
mortals,  with  such  an  excep- 
tional honor  remains  a  secret  to 
the    adventurous    scribe   and  is 
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not  open  to  the  investigation  of 
the   reader. 

In  endeavoring"  during  his 
aerial  pilgrimage  to  cast  the 
sweetest  and  mostwinningsmiles 
at  Miss  Moon,  the  adventurer's 
high-blown  pride  was  humbled, 
for  the  air-ship  struck  a  high- 
stone  steeple,  and  the  captain 
and  his  crew  sunk  to  the  Earth. 
But  I,  being  neither  heavy  nor 
dense,  repelled  all  the  attractive 
charms  of  Mother  Earth  and 
sped  on  through  the  sky-blue 
rea'ms  until  my  senses  were 
crushed.  How  long  I  thus  re- 
mained in  the  ethereal  regions 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  When  I 
recovered  from  the  shock,  I  was 
receiving  the  charitable  attention 
of  a  young  lad  who  hac^  seen  me 
fall  from  an  enormous  height 
into  a  neighboring  hay-stack. 
Wishing  to  give  substantial  ex- 
pression to  the  sympathy  that 
he  felt  for  me,  he  filled  my  pockets 
with  delicious  sweets.  By  his  ex- 
treme kindness  my  pains  were 
greatly  relieved.  But  I  was  just 
raising  a  few  choice  candies  to 
my  watery  mouth,  wheii  I  was 
roused  from  the  land  of  ghosts 
by  a  boisterous  crowd  of  bab- 
bling knickerbockers.  In  the 
midst  of  this  pandemonium  of 
youthfnl  voices  stood  their  leader 


who  demanded  my  attention  and 
read  the  following  verdict  : — 

"We,  the  Junior  Endeavor 
Society  (hereafter  designated  the 
J.  E.  S.)  knowing  the  literary 
ability  of  N ,  and  his  won- 
derful acumen,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  marvellous  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim and  confirm  the   selection 

of  said  person  N as  junior 

chronicler  of  the  small  yard. 
(Here  I  heaved  a  despondent 
sigh.) 

"  Again,  we,  the  United  Trust 
ordain,  maintain  and  regulate  in 
as  far  as  we  are  capable,  (and 
we  think  we  are)  that  all  his 
work,  literary  or  critical,  be  done 
during  class  and  study  hours,  at 
which  times  his  vast  deal  of  cor- 
respondence must  be  attended." 

Signed,  The  J,  E.  S.  United 
Trust. 

Boys,  the  present  unworthy 
scribe  was  chosen  by  ac- 
clamation and  he  submitted 
desperately  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  assembly.  Fearing, 
however,  that  reckless.  Lilliput 
may  be  harboring  unwittingly 
a  few  of  those  wild  anarchists, 
who  seek  daily  the  scalps  of 
eminent  public  men,  we  withhold 
the    publication    of   our    name. 
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We  decline  nho  to  accept  or 
attend  any  public  reception 
which  the  grateful  sympathy  of 
Lilliput  may  see  fit  to  extend 
to  its  newly  appointed  Editor. 

He  now  enters   upon   his  g^ol- 
den  career  of  strug-g-le    and  tri 
umph  in  the  grim  old    sanctum. 
As  he  brushes  off  the  dust  from 

his  desk  and  takes  up  the  med- 
dlesome pen,  he  fondly  hopes  it 
may  ever  be  employed  in  the 
interests  and  defence  of  the 
knickerbocker  tribe. 


The  first  pleasant  duty  of  the 
Editor  is  to  announce  and  to 
welcome  in  the  name  of  his  fel- 
low adherents,  the  appointment 
of  Rev  Father  Legault,  O.M.I., 
as  Prefect  of  the  small  yard. 
Under  his  .paternal  and  direct- 
ing hand,  the  Juniors  anticipate 
a  year  of  joy  and  peace  in  the 
house  of  studies,  and  a  year  of 
many  victories  in  the  arena  of 
sports.  The  Rev.  Prefect  is 
ably  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Brothers  Binet  and  McGuire. 
To  Rev.  Father  Legault  and  his 
assistants,  welcome  ! 


anticipated  a  warm  and  interest- 
ing meeting  of  the  Junior  Politici- 
ans on  Sept.  i6.  But,  saving  the 
few  hats  lost,  and  the  exception- 
ally small  number  of  ribs  bruised 
in  the  rush  and  excitement  to 
congratulate  the  newly  elected 
officers,  the  meeting  passed  off 
with  unusual  quiet  and  order. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  com- 
plimenting the  fortunate  officers 
on  the  manner  in  which  they 
posed  and  bowed  to  the  saluta- 
tions and  addresses  of  their  re- 
sponsible constituents. 


Having  witness  the  lengthy 
and  heated  discussions  that  this 
year  preceded  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  Junior  Athletic 
Association,    the    Junior   Editor 


The  following  officer  now  hold 
positions  of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  J.  A.  A.  President, 
G.  Leonard  ;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, L.  p.  Brousseau  ;  Second 
Vice-President,  N.  Bawlf  ;  Sec- 
retary, R.  J.Byrnes  ;  Treasurer, 
J.  Coupal ;  Concillors,  A.  Bas- 
tien,  J.  Healy  and    A.    Laberge. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive, 
held  in  the  evening,  Rev.  Bro. 
Binet  was  unanimously  chosen 
manager  of  the  football  team. 

* 

*    *■ 

We  have  just  been  casting  a 
glance  around  on  the  political 
horizon  of  Lilliput  to  see  what 
the  outlook  is  for  the  coming 
year.  We  rejoice  to  state  that 
no   cloud    is    visible.      Sunshine 
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and  smiles  alone  beam  out  on 
every  countenance.  Every  little 
heart,  beneath  its  little  waist- 
coat, beats  with  a  new  joy  to 
inhale  once  more  the  exhilarat- 
ing air  of  the  old  father-land, 
which  an  absence  of  two  months 
(no  matter  how  pleasantly  spent) 
has  rendered  doubly  dear. 


■X- 


Many  new  faces  have  appeared 
on  the  premises  but  our  knick- 
erbocker  tribe  have  ever  shown 
themselves  a  generous  and 
broad-minded  people  and  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
new-comers  with  the  most 
hearty  welcome.  Some  few  of 
the  older  members  seem  to  be 
extremely  proud  of  the  scarcely 
perceptible  beginnings  of  a  white 
down  on  the  lower  part  of  their 
physiognomy.     They  talk  about 


seeing  the  barber  but  the  barber 
will  have  to  use  the  magnifying 
glass.  Others,  disregarding  the 
ancient  and  time-honored  tradi- 
tions ot  Lillieput,  have  dared 
don  long  trowsers,  but  they  have 
been  ignominiously  expelled 
from  our  boundaries  and  may 
now  be  seen  looking  ruefully 
over  the  picket  fence  that  divides 
us  from  the  big  yard.  A'es/- 
ce  pas   Giradou. 

Prof. — Give  the  corresponding 
gender  of  steer. 
Tom. — Rudder. 

Prof. — (To  a  boy  not  well- 
versed  in  English  classics.) 
Paraphrase  the  following  expres 
sion  :    He  sits  at  his  own  table. 

Boy.  —  (Self-complacently.) 
Why,  he  sits  at  his  own  synopsis. 


m^vA    §t.    £aure,At, 
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MO   PEARLA  AN   MHUIR  MHOR.^= 

(Air  :  SatfoJtr.  een  Deelish.) 

Written  for  the  Gaelic   Society  of  Ottawa  University. 
By  Rev.   James  B.    Dollard  (Sliav-na-mon). 

^     '^^\  WEET   Isle  of  my  dreams,  oh,  my  Pearl  of  the  ocean 
Mo  Pearla  an  Mhuir  Mhor,  mo  Erinn,  O  ! 
I  hail  thee  afar,  oh  my  Queen  ot  devotion, 

Mo  Pearla  an  Mhuir  Mhor^  ?7io  Erinn  O  ! 
Glorious  thy  story  on  History's  pag"es, 
Endless  thy  roll-call  of  Saints  and  of  Sag-es, 
Bright  shines  thy  star  thro'  the  wrack  of  the  Ages, 
Mo  Pearla  an  Mhnir  Mhor,  mo  Erinn,  Of 

Lift  up  thy  dear  head,  oh  sad  bride  of  Sorrow, 
Mo  Pearla  an  Mhuir  Mhor  mo  Erinn,  O  ! 

The  night-mists  shall  shimmer  in  sunshine  to-morrow. 
Mo  Pearla  an  Mhuir  Mhor,  mo  Erinn,  Of 

Face  the  proud  nations,  the  noblest  appearing  ; 

Scornful  thy  glance  to  the  dull  tyrants'  jeering-  ; 

Soon  shalt  thou  reign,  while  his  dark  doom  is  nearing-, 
Mo  Pearla  an  Mhuir  Mhor,  mo  Erinn,  O  f 

*  Pronounced  —  Mo  fearla  an  wir  wor.      My  Pearl  of  the  Great-Sea,  i.e. 
the  ocean. 
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Dare  they  depose  thee, — thy  Past  speaks  its  story, 

Mo  Pearla  an  Mkuir  Mhor,  mo  Erin7i^  O  ! 
Hig-h  Almhuin  and  Tara,  resplendent  in  glory 
Mo  Pearla  an  Mhulr  Mhor,  mo  Erinn^  O  ! 
Brave  were  thy  sons  to  the  death-shock  advancing  : — 
Tyrone  and  Red  Hugh  'mid  the  dread  conflict  prancing, 
Their  thick-crowding'  spears  t-o  the  grim  onset  dancing-. 
Mo  Pearla  an  Mhuir  Mhor^  mo  Erinn^  O  ! 

Then  ring"  out  my  Clairseach^j  the  morn-lig-ht  is  gleaming- 

Mo  Pearla  an  Mhuir  Mhor^  7no  Eri7in,  O  / 
The  strong-  sons  of  Erin  awake  from  their  dreaming. 

Mo  Pearla  an  Mhuir  Mhor^  7no  Erinji,  O  I 

Theirs  the  proud  duty  to  shield  and  defend  her, 

Fronting-  the  foes  that  would  trample  and  rend  her, 

She  shall  be  free,  and  no  nation  transcend  her. 

Mo  Pearla  a7i  Mhuir  Mhor,  77io  Eri7in^  O  ! 

t  Clairbeach — the   Harp. 
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THE   GAELIC   MOVEMENT. 

NE  can  scarcely  realize,  without  some  examination  of 
its  elements,  how  deep  and  widespread  is  that  feeling 
which  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  has  taken  form  and 
colour  in  what  is  known  as  the  Gaelic  movement, 
or  in  other  words,  as  the  organized  effort  to  revive  the  Irish 
1  ingfuage,  not  only  in  Ireland  itself,  but  in  that  greater  Ireland 
which  has  gone  out  from  the  old  mother  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth.  For  one  thing,  the  movement  has  thus  far  com- 
manded the  respect  and  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  creeds  and 
classes  in  the  old  land  and  wherever  else  it  has  taken  hold.  In 
Ireland,  the  Hierarchy  not  only  approve  of  it,  but  are  amongst  its 
most  ardent  supporters,  declaring  in  regard  to  it  at  one  of  their 
meetings  at  Maynooth  not  very  long  ago,  that  in  the  districts  in 
whicti  Irish  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  it  should  be  taught  as  an 
optional  subject  in  the  schools,  and  that  in  portions  of  the  country 
where  Irish  is  still  the  only  spoken  language,  it  be  made  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  those  localities,  which,  as 
need  hardly  be  said,  constitute  but  a  narrow  fringe  of  the  country 
along  the  western  sea-board  from  Cork  to  Donegal.  The  press, 
with  an  unanimity  little  short  of  amazing,  commends  it,  and  offers 
it  every  encouragement  practicable.  Almost  every  man  of  prom- 
inence in  Irish  public  life  to-day  favours  it. 

That  was  a  memorable  event  which  quite  recently  occurred  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  when  at  the  opening  of  the  Letterkenny 
cathedral  amid  circumstances  that  made  the  occasion  a  national 
as  well  as  religious  one,  and  which  drew  to  it  the  eyes  of  the  sea- 
divided  Gael,  one  of  the  sermons  of  the  event  was  preached  m 
Irish  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy,  Dr. 
McCormick,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Galway.  It  was  published, 
appropriately  enough,  in  the  same  number  of  the  "Dublin  Free- 
man "  as  contained  the  sermon  m  English  which  was  delivered  on 
the  same  occasion  by  the  great  Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  a  native 
of  Donegal,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Irish  Cardinal, — him- 
self by  the  way  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
movement  for   the    revival   of  Gaelic, — to   preach   one  of  the  two 
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sermons  set  down  tor  the  ceremony.  The  newspaper  mentioned 
devotes  a  column  or  more  of  its  space  weekly  to  the  publication  in 
Celtic  type  of  articles,  legends, and  short  stories  written  in  Irish. 

As  in  a  similar  but  a  restricted  attempt  a  half  century  ag'o, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  movement, — indeed  its 
president, — is  a  Protestant,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  who,  though  not  so 
strong  or  popular  a  poet  as  his  prototype,  Thomas  Davis,  is  yet  a 
distinguished  man  of  letters.  He  is  a  graceful  and  forcible  writer, 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines  and  the  author  of 
several  fine  works,  notably,  ''The  Literary  History  of  Ireland," 
which  is  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  Gaelic  student.  He  speaks  and 
writes  Irish  with  as  much  ease  and  force  as  English.  He 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  Irish-speaking  Connaught,  and  in  an 
environment  which  has  left  its  impress  upon  his  work,  for  of 
present-day  writers,  he  is  the  most  Celtic  we  have.  Like  Davis, 
also,  he  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  To  both^  how- 
ever, the  spiritual,  no  less  than  the  literary,  treasures  of  the  Irish 
language  have,  clearly,  appealed,  their  writings  showing  a  breadth 
and  Catholicity  of  view,  which  are  not  a  characteristic  of  their 
iihna  mater.  Davis's  well-known  essay  on  "Our  National  Lan- 
guage," and  Hyde's  recent  contribution  on  the  same  subject  to 
The  Pilot.,  London,  wherein  he  argues  that  a  knowledge  of  the  old 
tongue  differentiates,  in  certain  intellectual  traits,  the  people  of  the 
Irish-speaking  districts  from  the  vast  majority  of  their  iellow- 
countrymen  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  have  much  in  common.  The 
limits  of  the  present  paper  forbid  a  formal  comparison  of  the  two 
essays,  bat  a  few  short  extracts  from  Dr.  Hyde's,  to  indi- 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  bases  his  argument,  are  essential  here. 

■'  There  are"  he  says,  "  exclusive  of  the  variations  produeed 
by  blood  and  locality,  three  broad  classes  of  Celtic  peasants  to-day, 
who,  although  of  the  same  stock,  history  and  environment,  are  in 
consequence  of  artificial  training,  of  wholly  different  intellectual 
complexion  and  capacity. 

"There  is  first  the  Celtic  peasantry  of  the  eastern  counties, 
whose  native  language  has  been  English  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, and  from  whose  minds  the  schools  established  by  the  English 
Government  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  past  tradition  and   native 
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modes  of  thought  and  expression    I  cannot  say,"  he  points 

out,  "that  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  coming-  across,  amongst 
those  peasants,  people  whom  I  have  personally  found  interesting. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  those  characteristics  which  are 
most  worthy  of  recognition  amongst  them  have  clung  to  them  from 
the  past,  and  remained  with  them  in  spite  of  their  present  training 
— training  which,  in  defiance  of  history  and  common  sense,  is 
exactly  the  same  in  character  as  that  bestowed  upon  the  townsmen 
of  Birmingham,  or  the  cockneys  of  London.  I  do  not  think  that 
three  generations  of  this  teaching  have  succeeded  in  making 
intelligent  Englishmen  out  of  the  natives  of  the  Bog  of  Alien  ;  but 
I  am  quite  certain  it  has  entirely  spoilt  their  spontaniety  of  intelli- 
gence and  naturalness  of  expression,  and  cramped  and  warped  in 
a  curious  psychological  way  a  people  whose  instincts  are  strongly 
Irish,  but  whose  training  and  models  are  foreign  and  English." 

The  second  class  of  peasantry  Dr.  Hyde  finds  to  be  those  who, 
whilst  residing  on  the  Irish-speaking  borderland,  are  yet  exclus- 
ively English-speaking  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  older  section  of 
the  population  still  use  the  Irish  language  as  the  ordinary  means 
of  verbal  communication.  "These,"  he  declares,  referring  to  the 
former,  "are,  perhaps,  the  stupidest  and  most  ignorant  people  in 
the  British  Isles.  They  have  lost  all  that  their  parents  had,  and 
the  National  School  system.  .  .  .has  been  utterly  unable  to  replace 
it  by  anything  of  value." 

According  to  the  President  of  the  Gaelic  League,  the  third 
class  of  peasantry  comprises  the  bi-linguist  and  purely  Irish- 
speaking  people,  of  whom  he  has  this  to  say  : 

"These  have  all  conserved  the  traditional  traits  of  their  race, 
and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  they  alone  possess  an  inter- 
esting inner  life,  cherish  an  almost  universal  love  of  song,  story 
and  music,  and  possess  a  great  facility  of  picturesque  expression. 
They  make  use  of  the  pointed  sayings  and  astute  aphorisms  which 
the  Irish  language  abounds  in,  and  delight  in  conversational 
repartee.  It  is  amongst  those  people,  "he  acknowledges,"  j  have 
been  chiefly  successful  in  gathering  folk-lore  and  folk-song,  which 
they  possess  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  It  is  nothing  for  a 
man  who  can    neither   read    nor  write   to  repeat  dozens  of  poems, 
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some  of  hundreds  of  lines  in  leng-th.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  he 
had  heard  an  old  man  in  the  county  af  Mayo  sing  some  years  ag"o 
eii^hty  different  son^i's  at  a  bonfire  on  St.  John's  Eve,  without  once 
repeating  himself.  On  this  occasion  the  dancing  and  merriment," 
our  essayist  is  careful  to  explain,"  were  prolonged  round  the 
bonfire  till  morning.".  .  .  ."These  were  the  men,"  he  adds,  ''  who 
were  the  very  salt  of  Ireland It  was  they  who,  in  their  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  (for  the  National  Board  of  Education  denies 
education  to  all  who  cannot  speak  English),  perpetuated  a  most 
interesting  and,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  a  most  intellec- 
tual race  type."  Regretting  the  paucity  of  such  men,  who  two  or 
three  generations  back  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  island  but 
who  to-day  are  to  be  met  with  only  on  the  western  seaboard,  and 
again  taking  the  National  Schools  (which  seem  to  be  his  hete 
noire)  to  task  for  educating  their  pupils  "in,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  *'  such  a  way  that  they  are  taught  to  laugh  at  and  deride 
their  parents,  and  think  themselves  cleverer  than  they,  because 
they  can  spell  through  an  EngMsh  reading-book,"  he  declares 
that  "  so  far  as  intellectual  capacity,  power  of  expression,  and 
every  thing  that  helps  to  make  a  man  and  a  mind,  can  ^o^  "these 
shallow  and  pitiable  critics  of  venerable  and  honoured  ways,  the 
younger  and  Anglicized  generation,  "are",  to  quote  Dr.  Hyde 
literally,  "  not  fit  to  black  their  elders'  shoes."  In  the  love  songs 
of  this  older  generation  he  has  found,  he  says,  "all  the  primary 
elements  of  the  great  passion,  hope  and  hatred,  pathos  and  des- 
pair, tenderness   and    fury language    at    once  simple  and 

passionate,  and  without   the   least   trace  of  vulgarity it  is 

heart  crying  to  h'eart  all  shades  of  love,"  he  sums  up,  "  en- 
shrined in  their  verses,  with  all  the  versatility  of  Heine,  but  with- 
out his  insincerity. "  Dr.  Hyde's  translations  of  some  of  those 
songs,  with  which  his  instructive  essay  closes,  are  as  clear  a 
medium  as  it  is  possible  for  a  translation  to  be,  faithful  yet  spirited, 
and  of  the  originals  he  thus  writes  in  terms  of  transparent  sincer- 
ity and  genuine  enthusiasm:  "The  people,"  he  avers,  "who 
created  these  poems  were  nominally  uneducated  peasants,  yet  they 
were  real  men  and  women.  The  people  that  the  National  School 
(once  more  that  bete  noire)  is  training  in  their  place  are  the  merest 
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children  in  comparison.  They  do  not  know  what  the  words 
'poetry'  and  'poet'  mean."  These  are  strong-  words,  but  they  are 
buttressed  by  such  striking  examples,  obviously  the  fruit  of  full 
knowledge  and  experience  of  what  he  advances  in  his  essay,  that 
we  cannot  refuse  the  man  who  uses  them  our  assent.  For  com- 
pare any  of  the  examples  he  cites  with  the  mass  of  what  passes  as 
songs  of  the  Irish  peasant,  where  a  dozen  stock-words  in  a  brogue 
never  heard  off  the  stage  or  met  with  outside  the  pages  of  a  vapid 
novel,  are  made  to  do  service  over  and  over  again,  and  you  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  superiority  of  the  origfinal. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Hierarchy  and  appreciating  the 
intensity  and  popularity  of  a  movement  which  in  a  quiet  but  inevi- 
table way  had  drawn  to  it  the  brightest  minds  and  clearest  thinkers 
of  the  country,  the  Irish  Parlimentary  Party  have  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  not  wholly  in  vain,  the 
claims  of  their  national  language  to  recognition  in  the  curricula 
of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  of  the  country.  Then 
everyone  has  heard  of  that  scene,  not  altogether  grotesque,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  session  when  Thos.  O'Donnell,  one  of  the 
members  for  Kerry,  addressed  the  speaker  in  Irish,  and  suffered 
expulsion  for  his  persistence  in  continuing  his  speech  in  what  he 
termed  "the  tongue  of  his  country."  The  incident  g^ave  a  per- 
ceptible impetus  to  the  movement,  for  it  roused  public  attention  to 
a  deg-ree  to  which  it  had  never  been  roused  before  in  regard  to  the 
subject.  Mr.  O'Donnell's  scheme  to  utilize  the  presence  of  certain 
of  the  National  School  teachers  at  four  sea-side  resorts  in  his 
county  as  teachers  of  Irish  classes  during  the  last  vacation  may 
prove  as  successful  as  it  is  novel. 

In  addition  to  classes  in  schools  and  colleges,  numerous 
branches  of  the  Gaelic  League,  as  the  movement  has  come  to  be 
designated,  have  been  formed,  and  at  these  the  old  language  is 
systematically  taug-ht.  The  recent  recognition  of  the  language  by 
the  Government,  as  an  optional  subject  in  the  scheme  of  Inter- 
mediate Examinations,  and  in  the  National  School  course,  has 
given  the  movement  a  status  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it 
has  strengthened  a  vital  element  of  the  project, — its  permanency. 
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No  reference  to  the  movement  can  afford  to  omit  mention  of 
the  late  Father  O'Growney,  the  author  of  the  admirably  g-raded 
primers  of  the  Gaelic  League  series,  and  at  the  time  of  his  lamented 
death  the  vice-president  of  the  League,  or  ot  Dr.  O'Hickey,  who 
fills  the  chair  of  Gaelic  literature  at  Maynooth,  where  the  torch  of 
Celtic  lore  has  been  kept  lighted  long  after  it  had  gone  out  at  other 
seats  of  learning.      The  work  done  by  both  is  destined- to  live. 

The  clergy,  generally,  are  taking  a  keen  and  practical  interest 
in  the  subject.  The  number  of  churches  in  which  the  rosary  and 
other  prayers  are  said,  and  sermons  preached,  in  Irish,  has  shown 
a  remarkable  increase  within  the  past  few  years. 

Responsive  to  that  subtle  racial  impulse  which  throbs,  through 
the  whole  Celtic  people,  however  widely  dispersed,  when  a  matter 
of  common  interest  powerfully  appeals  to  them,  and  of  which  the 
pan-Celtic  congress  in  Dublin  the  other  day  was  but  a  natural 
manifestation,  the  movement  has  extended  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  rest  of  the 
scattered  children  of  the  Gael  will  have  been  drawn  in  by  its 
expanding  current. 

As  for  the  United  States,  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  attribute  to 
the  movement  solely  the  hold  that  the  study  of  the  language  has 
taken  there.  For  years  the  University  of  Harvard  has  had  a  Gaelic 
chair  and  there  were  here  and  there  throughout  the  States, — espe- 
cially the  Eastern, — Irish  scholars,  who  kept  before  the  public  mind 
the  fact  that  there  were  such  things  as  an  Irish  language  and  an 
Irish  literature,  though  at  best  such  efforts  lacked  the  system  and 
organization  which  the  present  movement  has  supplied.  But  the 
most  noteworthy  result  of  that  movement  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  the  founding  of  a  Gaelic  chair  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  which 
involved  a  gift  of  $50,000  from  that  excellent  organization.  As 
indicative  of  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  the  sister 
universities,  it  gives  one  pleasure  to  be  able  to  mention  that  during 
the  temporary  absence  last  session,  through  illness  of  the  Gaelic 
professor  at  Washinj^ton  (Dr.  Henebry),  his  place  was  acceptably 
filled  by  the  Gaelic  professor  at  Harvard  (Dr.  Robinson),  which 
goes    to    show    not    only    that    "blood    is    thicker    than    water," 
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but  also  that  between  two  such  important  branches  of  the  Celtic 
family  as  these  distinguished  scholars  represent  there  survives  the 
close  bond  of  a  common  mother  tongue. 

The  movement  g^enerally  in  the  United  States  has  made  indeed 
marvellous  progress.  Numerous  branches  have  been  formed,  and 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  centres  of  considerable 
activity  in  Celtic  studies.  During"  the  past  summer  aonachs  or 
assemblies  have  been  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city,  at 
which  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  successful  students  of  Irish 
language  classes  during  the  preceding  season,  and  speeches  de- 
livered in  that  tongue.  As  in  Dublin,  more  than  one  bilingual 
magazine  in  the  interests  of  the  movement,  are  published  in  New 
\ork. 

Canada  as  yet  lags  in  the  matter,  although  the  past  year 
or  two  have  seen  evidence  of  its  desire  to  show  the  great  Celtic 
heart  that  still  beats  within  her  borders.  The  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  impulse  of  the  movement,  and  last  St.  Patrick's  day  saw  the 
formation  at  the  Ottawa  University  of  an  earnest  and  vigorous 
class  for  the  study  of  the  Irish  language. 

There  must  surely  be  real  excellence  as  well  as  fascination  in 
a  project  which  has  won  such  recognition  and  support.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  such  results  ?  There  are  three  causes  which 
stand  out  clear,  and  these  are  the  patriotic,  the  religious^  and 
the  literary  aspects  of  the  movement. 

That  one  of  its  springs  is  patriotic  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
life  and  language  of  a  nation  are  inseparable.  This  thought  is 
well  developed  in  an  article  on  "  The  Irish  Revival  of  To-Day  and 
the  Clergy,"  by  the  Reverend  Patrick  Forde,  S.T.L.,  B.C.L., 
Castlerea,  Ireland,  in  the  '*  American  Catholic  Review,"  for 
September,  1901.  The  writer,  who  takes  for  his  thesis  the 
aphorism  Anam  tire  a  teanga  {anglice,  a  nation's  language  is  its 
soul),  cites  in  support  of  the  statement  the  examples  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Finland,  Belgium,  and  Wales,  which  realizing  the  ideal, 
have  saved  their  several  languages  from  extinction  and  thus  have 
preserved  themselves  from  absorption  by  the  stronger  nations 
surrounding   them.      "  Their  national    characteristics,"    he    says, 
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"  have  therefore  remained  intact,  and  their  subsequent  history  is 
a  record  of  progress  such  as  always  attends  self-reliance,  origin- 
ality and  mental  independence." 

''Thus,"  he  proceeds,  "  the  language  movement  in  Ireland 
is  something  wider  and  deeper  and  richer  in  promise  for  the  future 
than  philology  or  antiquarianism.  It  is  a  national  movement  in 
the  fullest  sense.  Its  aim  is  to  restore,  to  concentrate,  and  to 
discipline  the  vital  forces  of  a  weak  and  wounded  nation.  These 
things,"  he  contends,  "will  have  been  accomplished  when  there 
is  a  strong  Irish  tone  and  coloring  upon  all  our  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  action  ;  when  we  are  genuine  Irishmen  after  the 
pattern  of  those  who  went  before  us  for  thousands  of  years.  In 
Irish  soil  to-day,"  he  points  out  (in  this  agreeing  with  such 
students  of  the  subject  as  Thomas  Davis,  Douglas  Hyde,  and 
William  O'Brien),  "there  are  latent  energies,  vague  movements, 
rudimentary  instincts  that  need  but  the  breath  of  a  whisper  of  our 
fathers  to  rouse  them  once  more  to  the  heights,  and  vigor,  and 
full  sweep  of  a  national  life.  Our  thirsty  soil,"  he  continues, 
"  has  need  to  be  fertilized  by  the  seed-bearing  winds  and  the 
generous  showers  of  national  tradition.  But  national  traditions," 
this  Irish  priest  concludes,  "can  exist  nowhere  save  in  the 
national  language." 

If  unselfishness  is  an  element  of  patriotism  and  unity  a 
characteristic,  then  the  movement  possesses  two  qualities  of 
national  importance.  That  the  Irish  language  movement  has 
these  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  without  any  positions  of 
emolument  or  of  political  importance  to  offer,  it  has  nevertheless 
attracted  to  itself  men  from  every  rank,  condition  and  political 
affiliation  in  the  old  land.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  here 
in  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  in  that  connection.  Since 
its  inception  to  the  present  day,  purity  of  motive  and  unity  of 
action,  on  the  part  of  those  directing  it,  have  distinguished  the 
movement.  And  when  one  considers  the  widely-divergent  views, 
political  and  religious,  of  those  men,  and  the  character  of  a  country 
whose  modern  life  ha.s  been  so  often  vexed  by  the  warfare  of  fact- 
ion, it  seems  incredible  that  such  a  distinctly  national  work  as  the 
revival  oi  the  Irish   language  should   have  escaped  not  only  blank 
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failure  but  ev^en  serious  obstruction.  There  must,  after  all,  be  the 
genius  of  kindliness  in  the  languao^e  when  the  effort  to  restore  it 
has  robbed  all  hostile  force  of  its  sting-,  for  of  a  verity  it  has  soft- 
ened, to  an  extent  unparalleled  by  any  popular  movement  of 
modern  times,  the  acerbity"  of  social  and  political  life.  Is  it  the 
awakening- of  those  latent  energies  and  rudimentary  instincts  to 
which  Father  Forde  refers  above  as  needing-  but  the  sound  of  our 
fathers'  tongue  to  rouse  them  into  action,  we  may  thank  for  this 
gracious  change  ?  It  may  be,  for  of  all  known  tongues  there  is 
not  one  which  holds  and  enshrines  within  it  the  ideals  and  char- 
acteristics of  a  race  with  more  fidelity  than  does  the  tongue  of  the 
Gael.  Listen  to  those  first  words  which  drop  from  the  lips  of  one 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  old  tongue  when  the  heart's  language 
is  evoked  at  meeting  or  farewell  or  by  sudden  joy  or  pain. 
Country,  friends,  the  past  with  its  store-house  of  memory,  legend, 
and  tradition,  are  recalled  by  a  phrase  ;  antagonisms  vanish, 
estrangements  are  forgotten,  and  the  claims  of  a  common  ancestry 
assert  themselves. 

It  is  but  enunciating  a  truism  to  state  that  what  is  patriotic 
or  national  in  Ireland  is  also  religious.  This  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  Celtic  race,  proceeding  probably  from  that  faculty  which  is 
universally  ascribed  to  it  above  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
the  faculty  of  realizing  the  unseen.  And  in  no  aspect  of  the 
national  life  is  the  inseparableness  of  religion  and  patriotism 
so  pronounced  and  insistent  as  in  the  national  language  of  the 
Irish  people.  Those  phrases  embodying  and  linking  together  the 
highest  and  holiest  conceptions  of  God  and  country,  and  which 
have  survived  generations  of  neglect  and  proscription  of  the 
language  have  not  lost  their  potency  or  charm  wherever  there  are 
Irish  lips  to  speak  them  and  Irish  ears  to  listen  to  them.  What 
an  ideal  saying  that  was  of  the  P'ranciscan  brother,  Michael 
O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  when,  in  his  brown, 
threadbare  habit,  he  addressed  his  fellow-workers  on  the  commen- 
cement of  their  monumental  task  (The  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters) in  the  library  of  the  dilapidated  convent  of  Donegal  on  that 
memorable  morning  of  the  22nd  January,  1632, — Do  cufii ^s^loirc  Dl\ 
agns  onora  na  h-Eirc(i7i?L[^ 'To  give  glory  to  God  and  honor  to  Erin.") 
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The  sentiment  contained  in  this  phrase  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
noblest  that  can  find  a  place  in  the  heart  of  an  Irishman,  and  it 
was  a  happy  thought  which  prompted  its  adoption  as  the  motto 
of  the  Gaelic  movement.  But  when  the  personality  of  the  author 
of  the  saying-  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  used  it, — the 
man  and  the  scene, — are  considered  :  a  member  of  a  harried  order 
and  an  adherent  of  a  persecuted  creed,  the  eager,  indefatigable 
scholar  (he  might  have  stood  for  the  hero  of  Browning's  poem 
"A  Grammarian's  Funeral,")  who  had,  in  all  seasons  and  in  spite 
of  all  discouragements,  gleaned  from  every  accessible  field  the 
material  of  those  Annals  without  which  no  coherent  history  of 
Ireland  would  have  been  possible,  now  with  his  devoted  colleagues 
taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  relaxation  in  penal  laws  to  com- 
plete hi§"  great  work, — with  such  a  background,  I  say,  the  phrase  in 
question,  blending  as  it  does  the  allied  sentiments  of  religion  and 
patriotism,  becomes  an  epitome  of  Irish  patriotism  as  its  best. 

Then  the  web  of  a  language  which,  through  an  instinctive 
reverence  on  the  part  of  the  people  speaking  it,  yields  a  variant 
(more  liquid  and  tender  than  the  generic  form)  for  the  name  of 
Mary,  when  referring  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  must  be  shot  through 
with  the  golden  threads  of  religion. 

Again,  who  that  has  heard  the  greetings,  the  ordinary,  every- 
day salutations,  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  whether  in  the  vernacular 
or  in  the  English  modified  into  familiar  idioms,  has  not  been 
impressed  by  the  dominant  religious  element  in  them  ?  Were  not 
editorial  patience  and  typographical  limitations  to  be  considered, 
examples  of  this  tendency  might  here  be  given.  A  passage  from 
Father  Sheehan's  brilliant  pamphlet  '*  Our  Social  and  Personal 
Responsibilities,"  which  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  of  Ireland,  might,  however,  be  cited  as  bearing 
in  a  general  but  luminous  way  on  this  phase  of  our  subject. 

"  I  have  no  room,"  says  the  author  of  "My  New  Curate," 
who,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  also  a  parish  priest  laboring 
in  the  Irish-speaking  fringe  along  the  seaboard,  "  to  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  conserving  our  racial  characteristics,  especially  our 
language.  1  shall  content  myself  by  saying  of  this  latter,  that  I 
consider  its  extinction,  partial    though    it    be,  a   greater  evil  than 
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penal  laws  or  the  Act  of  Union,  and  its  revival  a  greater  blessing 
than  even  our  emancipation.  The  Irish  race  would  have  had  a 
different  history  for  the  past  fifty  years,  if  it  had  been  welded,  by 
a  common  language,  into  unbroken  solidarity.  And  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  and  England,  marvellous  as  its  expinsion  has 
been  under  the  ferment  of  Irish  faith,  would  to-day  have  been  fixed 
even  on  a  firmer  basis,  if  the  Irish  Catholics,  like  the  German,  had 
"the  strength  and  force  of  a  national  language  behind  them.  There 
is  no  place  nor  occasion  for  despair.  What  the  Jews  did,  after 
they  had  lost  their  common  Hebrew  tongue  in  the  Babylonian 
captivity  ;  what  the  Germans  have  done  to  revive  their  language, 
after  it  had  been  extinguished  by  Frederick  and  Voltaire,  that  we 
can  do.  And  if  it  ever  does  come  back,  may  there  come  back 
with  it  the  old,  genial,  Celtic  spirit,  instead  of  the  Anglicised, 
mammon-worshipping,  neo-pagan  manners  and  customs,  which  in 
many  places  at  home,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  our  race 
to-day." 

These  are  strong  words  but  they  are  used  by  one  who  has 
unsurpassed  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

That  the  movement  is  also  literary  in  its  character  goes  with- 
out saying,  and  as  such  it  seems  to  be  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
conscious but  real  effort  of  the  Celtic  mind  to  retain  its  character- 
istic ideals  in  thought  and  expression.  What  these  ideals  are  and 
what  the  influence  they  have  exercised  in  English  literature,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  importance  attached  to  its  Celtic  element  by 
every  critic  worthy  of  the  name.  Matthew  Arnold's  appreciation 
of  this  element,  to  mention  but  one  of  the  able  writers  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  it,  is  too  well  known  to  be  recapitulated  here. 
Now  if  this  element  is  a  quality  of  such  importance  in  any  writer 
and  for  any  literary  student,  it  follows  that  for  the  writer  or 
studentby  race  or  affinity  a  Celt,  it  has  a  special  value.  It  may  be 
urged  that  this  literary  characteristic,  as  it  occurs  in  trans- 
lations of  the  masterpieces  of  the  language,  may  be  studied, 
if  not  acquired,  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  learning  enough 
of  the  original  tongue  for  that  purpose.  But,  as  Father  Forde 
says,  dealing  with  this  very  point  in  the  essay  to  which  we  are 
already  indebted,     "  The  best  translation  is  but   a    poor    imitation 
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of  the  ^reat  ori^'-inal.  This  is  so,  he  reasons,  because  litterary 
masterpieces  are  always  personal,  idiosyncratic,  characteristic  of 
the  nation  and  the  soil  from  which  they   spring-. " 

Here,  also,  it  may  be  asked  whether  this  cultivation  of  the 
Irish  lang-uag^e  may  not  hinder  an  effective  acquisition  of  Eng-lish  ? 
Before  answering  this,  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  end  at 
which  the  Gaelic  movement  aims  is  desirable.  That  that  end  is  the 
supplanting^  of  the  Eng-lish  lang-uage  by  the  general  use  of  Irish  is 
not  implied  by  any  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  or  the 
recog^nized  leaders  of  the  movement.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  Maynooth  resolution  of  the  Hierarchy  on  the  subject,  which 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  the  effect  that  in  Eng-lish-speaking- 
districts  (the  vast  majority,  of  course),  Irish  should  betaug-ht  as  an 
optional  subject,  in  the  schools,  whilst  in  Iri  h-Speaking'  districts 
it  be  made  the  medium  o(  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  latter 
part  of  this  resolution,  which,  at  the  first  si^lance,  mig-ht  alarm 
some  people,  is  based  on  the  accepted  principle  that  the  vernacular 
is  the  natural  medium  of  instruction.  Nor  does  the  statement  of 
the  aims  of  theGaelic  movement,  as  set  forth  by  the  executive  of 
the  Leag^ue,  leave  room  for  the  inference  that  Irish  and  Irish  only 
is  to  be  the  language  of  the  Ireland  of  the  future,  for  these  aims  are: 
(i)  ''The  preservation  of  Irish  as  the  national  language  of  Ireland, 
and  the  extension  of  its  use  as  a  spoken  tongue  ;  (2)  the  study  and 
publication  of  existing  Gaelic  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
modern  literature  in  Irish." 

But  even  this,  it  may  still  be  objected,  means  a  bi-lingual 
people,  and  that  is  a  condition  which  does  not  stand  for  progress 
but  for  deterioration.  This  best  answer  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the 
objection  that  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  would  hinder  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  English,  is  experience,  and  as  to  that,Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  referring,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Gaelic  movement,  to  the 
bilingual  population  still  in  Ireland,  has  this  to  say,  and  it  is  very 
much  to  the  point  :  "  Their  intelligence,  far  from  being  cramped, 
is  strengthened  and  diversified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  two  lan- 
guages. They  experience,"  he  says,  "  no  more  conflict  between 
the  two  than  between  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table  and 
a    knowledge   of  the    Catechism.       While    they   find    the    English 
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tongfue  as  indispensable  as  English  coin  in  the  commerce  of  men, 
they  find  in  the  Gaelic  language  also,  in  the  more  sacred  home- 
life  of  the  Irish  community,  treasures   of  devotion    and    affection, 

a  balm  for  bruised  hearts,  a  music  of  old  times      such   as 

no  Irish  heart  will  ever  find  in  equal  luxuriance  in  the  chilly 
English  speech." 

Two  of  the  most  gifted  writers  of  English  to-day  hold, 
evidently,  the  same  view  as  that  just  quoted.  From  one  of  them 
(Father  Sheehan),  a  striking  passage  has  already  been  cited,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  other  (the  Reverend  Dr.  Barry) 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Wizard's  Knot," — a  work  pronounced  by 
critics,  to  be  his  best,  largely,  it  is  added,  because  of  the  Celtic 
element  that  dominates  it,  in  both  style  and  matter.  It  is,  by  the 
way,  dedicated  to  the  president  of  the  Gaelic  League,  and  under  a 
date-form  literally  Irisli.  Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  that  neither 
of  these  authorities  speaks  or  writes  Irish  himself.  Granted, 
although  we  cannot  reject  the  opinion  that  each  has  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  old  tongue  to  save  him  trom  the  plight  of  the 
man  mentioned  in  Thomas  Davis's  essay,  who  when  asked  for 
the  title  of  the  familiar  air,  Ta  me  a  cullagh,  agus  na  dhousaii 
me  (I'm  asleep,  and  don't  waken  me),  seriously  replied,  "Tommy 
M'Cullagh  made  boots  for  me."  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  certain 
of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  both  these  distinguished  writers  are, 
as  respects  their  literary  work,  Celts  in  thought  and  in  expression, 
and  as  such  splendidly  illustrate  the  value  of  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  old  tongue  and  its  masterpieces  as  enables  the  student  to 
appreciate  their  informing  spirit,  and,  if  he  be  of  the  race  of  which 
these  masterpieces  are  the  characteristic  expression,  to  seek  in  that 
direction  the  natural  and,  because  the  natural,  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  his  povvers. 

As  Mr.  William  O'Brien  pointed  out  in  the  lecture  from  which 
we  have  already  drawn,  the  lost  art  of  delineating  the  Irish 
peasant,  as  he  should  be  delineated,  will  never  be  restored  until 
writers  who  know  his  language  as  well  as  his  other  characteristics. 
Almost  the  only  example  of  such  an  achievement  that  we  have  is 
Griffin's  "Collegians," — a  work  which,  besides  giving  to  English 
literature   one   of  its  sweetest,    though,    alas,    one   of  its  saddest. 
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heroines,  is  in  its  dramatic  and  ethical  treatment  of  character  on  a 
level  with  the  greatestproductions  of  thelanj^uage.  Althou^^h  Griffin 
was  not  a  master  of  the  Irish  lang^uage,  he  yet  knew  enouj^h  of  it 
to  enable  him  to  read  the  Irish  peasant  throug^h  the  surface,  and 
presented  him  with  a  decree  of  fidelity  and  an  art  which  have 
never  been  surpassed.  This  knowledg'e,  moreover,  streng"thened 
that  g^ift  in  him  which  Carleton  (his  only  serious  rival  in  the  field 
of  Irish  fiction,  if  we  except  the  Banims),  calls  "  the  dark  moving- 
passion,"  and  to  which  doubtless  is  due  the  deep  and  noble  pathos 
of  his  work. 

Griffin's  command  of  the  English  languag^e  was  in  no  wise 
impaired  by  the  pronounced  Celtic  strain  of  his  work,  nor  were 
the  other  constituent  elements  of  his  style.  It  would  seem  to  be, 
indeed,  the  other  way,  as  the  critical  reader  of  his  prose  may 
observe,  whilsc  with  reference  to  the  most  Celtic  example  of  his 
verse,  that  exquisite  ballad  "  Gille  Machrce," — so  Irish  in  its 
rhythm,  its  diction,  and  its  thought, — it  has  only  to  be  remem- 
bered that  two  such  judg-es  as  Davis  and  Duffy  haved  ranked  it 
among  the  finest  results  of  ballad  poetry,  the  former  pronouncing 
it  perfect  of  its  class,  and  the  latter  as  "  striking  on  the  heart  like 
;he  cry  of  a  woman." 

The  same  cause  holds  g^ood  in  regard  to  other  Irish  writers, 
who  have  at  all  risen  above  the  surface  of  the  commonplace,  and  left 
us  anything  that  will  survive  their  own  generation.  Banim's 
ballad,  "  Soggarth  Aroon,"  whose  place  in  the  national  heart  is 
not  more  assured  than  its  rank  among  the  greatest  ballads,  has 
an  idiom  which  is  an  Irish  as  if  it  were   written    in  that  language. 

Need  it  be  said  that  in  oratory,  as  in  fiction  and  poetry,  the 
same  cause  has  produced  a  like  result?  Examples,  numerous  and 
striking,  could  be  adduced,  but  this  paper  is  already  too  long. 
Among  our  greatest  orators  were,  it  must  be  admitted,  men 
whose  style  and  matter  were,  like  Grattan's  and  Sheil's,  case  in 
classic  moulds  ;  but  occupying  no  lower  plane  of  imaginative  or 
effective  eloquence  were  orators  like  Curran  and  O'Connell,  who 
had,  moreover,  in  full  measurethe  national  gift  of  humour  and 
its  attribute,  the  "dark,  moving  passion  of  the  Celt."  We  are 
proud  of  them  all,    whilst  we  are  at  no    trouble    to    know    which 
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school   of  eloquence   appealed  more  powerfully  and  directly  to  the 
national  mind  and  heart. 

Does  not  all  this  show  that  as  a  result  of  the  use  for  centuries 
of  two  languages,  side  by  side  as  in  Ireland,  many  idiomatic 
differences  disappear  or  are,  at  least,  modified,  so  that  the  acqui- 
sition and  use  of  both  languages  by  the  population  interested  are 
hardly  open  to  the  current  objection  that  a  bilingual  people  can 
never  have  a  thorough  and  effective  knowledge  of  either  language  ? 
The  writers  and  orators  we  have  named  in  illustration  ot  this  view, 
let  alone  the  authorities  that  might  be  cited  in  its  support,  estab- 
lish its  soundness.  "That  strange  tenacity,"  says  Duffy,  in  his 
essay  on  ''The  Ballad  Poety  of  Ireland,  "of  the  Celtic  race  which 
makes  a  description  of  their  habits  and  propensities  when  Caesar 
was  still  a  proconsul  in  Gaul,  true  in  essentials  of  the  Irish  people 
to  this  day,  has  enabled  them  to  infuse  the  ancient  and  hereditary 
spirit  of  the  country  into  all  that  is  genuine  of  our  modern  poetry. 
And  even  the  language  grew  almost  Irish  (the  italics  are  ours.) 
The  soul  of  the  country  stammering  its  passionate  grief  and  hatred 
in  a  strange  tongue,  loved  still  to  utter  them  in  its  old  familiar 
idioms  and  cadences  ;  uttering  them,  perhaps,  with  more  piercing 
earnestness  because  of  the  impediment  ;  and  winning  out  of  the 
very  difficulty  a  grace  and  a  triumph." 

The  Gaelic  movement  has  not  for  its  object  nor  in  its  tendency 
the  destruction  of  aught  that  is  excellent  or  worth  preserving  in 
the  character  of  the  Irish  people  at  home  or  abroad.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  literary,  national,  and  religious  characteristics  cannot 
tail  to  be  strenthened  by  that  stirring  in  the  heart  of  the  Gael  of 
its  best  and  purest  impulses  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  present 
movement.  Side  by  side  with  such  a  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
old  tongue  as  is  urged  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  there  will 
still  exist  as  effective  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  language 
as  is  now  the  case, — perhaps,  a  better  knowledge,  for  using  the 
older  language  in  those  relations  of  life  for  which  it  is  so  singularly 
well  adapted,  and  using  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  modern,  the 
national  mind  in  the  command  and  use  of  the  latter  will  attain  an 
unfettered  developm.ent.  This  is  not  a  mere  opinion,  as  witness 
our  best  writers  and  our  most  effective  orators.    For  weal  or  woe. 
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the  material  progress  of  the  Irish  people  is  linked  with  the  use  of 
the  English  tongue  ;  it.  would  be  cruel,  and  as  wanton  as  cruel,  to 
circumscribe  that  progress  by  insisting  upon  the  use  of  one 
language  only,  and  that  necessarily  the  lang-uage  of  but  a  com- 
paratively small  fraction  of  the  people  with  whom  that  fraction 
would  have  to  maintain  relations  of  business  and  commerce. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  but  a  sane,  as  well  as  a  correct,  view  of 
the  Gaelic  movement.  Any  other  would  involve  means  that  would 
be  impracticable  and  an  object  foreign  to  th^  manifest  destiny  of 
the  Irish   race. 

If  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  characteristics 
herein  glanced  at  be  a  result  of  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
Gaelic  League,  we  can  all  of  us  wish  it  God  speed.  The  move- 
ment at  its  present  stage  has  spread  wide,  and  its  drift  may  have 
been  misunderstood.  But  as  time  goes  on,  its  boundaries  will 
become  more  clearly  defined,  and  its  purpose  more  fully  appreci- 
ated. As  its  course  identifies  itself  with  the  stream  of  Irish 
national  life, — and  proofs  abound  that  such  is  its  tendency, — may  we 
not  hope  that  it  will  deepen  and  enrich  it  for  the  attainment  oi 
that  object  which,  amid  danger  and  difficulty,  inspired  the 
Franciscan  of  the  Penal  Days  and  many  another  Irish  scholar 
since — the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  Erin  ? 

E.   P.   Stanton. 
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CANADIAN  LITERATURE. 


OV  have  no  literature,"  is  often  the  reply  given  to  the 
Canadian  w^ho  would  claim  for  his  country  a  separate 
nationality.  Too  often  is  the  taunt  left  unanswered  for, 
perhaps  no  people  are  so  ignorant  of  their  native  liter- 
ature, as  are  we  Canadians.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Canada  has  no 
Shakespeare  nor  Bacon,  nor  even  its  Tennyson  or  Longfellow 
yet  appeared,  still  anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  literature 
will  see  in  Canada's  two  schools  of  writers,  English  and  French, 
much  promise  of  future  greatness.  To  trace  these  schools  from 
their  conception  and  birth  to  the  present  day,  to  point  out  the 
various  places  of  their  authors  on  the  roll  of  fame,  to  show  why 
they  have  not  been  as  successful  as  their  American  contemporaries, 
and  finally  to  indicate  what  we  may  expect  of  the  schools  in  the 
future,  is  what  we  purpose  in  this  essay. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  colony  of 
Quebec,  founded  a  dozen  years  before  that  of  New  England,  has 
not  one  man  to  rank  with  Poe,  Cooper,  Prescott,  Hawthone, 
Brownson,  Bryant,  Emerson,  or  Parkman,  not  to  speak  of 
Longfellow,  Franklin  or  Webster.  But  to  one  conversant  with 
the  facts  any  other  result  would  be  strange  indeed. 

During  the  French  regime  the  educated,  and  consequently  the 
literary  classes,  were  chiefly  gentlemen  and  ecclesiastics  of  French 
birth  and  education,  Champlain,  Lescarbot,  La  Potherie, 
Le  Clercq,  Charlevoix  and  others  wrote  in  Canada  and  concerning 
Canada  and  were  greater  than  any  of  their  American  contem- 
poraries, but  they  wrote  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  land  of  their 
birth.  Canada  can  hardly  claim  them.  New  England,  on  the 
contrary,  was,  during  this  time  practically  independent  and  in 
comparison  with  Quebec,  populous  and  prosperous  ;  and,  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  the  printing  press  established  a  few  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Plymouth  Rock,  was  never  seen  in 
French  America. 

The  English  captured  Quebec.  The  majority  of  the  French 
aristocracy,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious,  were  the  sole 
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literary  class  in  the  country,  returned  to  France.  The  loss  to 
French  Canadian  literature,  occasioned  by  this  event,  is  practically 
incalculable.  It  was  only  after  a  century  of  almost  continual  sleep 
that  French  Canadian  literature  awoke  to  remain  fcrever,  we  may 
hope,  to  be  one  of  the  glories  of  our  native  land.  Scarcely  had 
the  country,  after  almost  a  century  of  continual  warfare,  settled 
down  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  when  the  American  Revolution 
broke  forth, and  we  had  to  defend  their  country  against  a  powerful 
neighbor.  Besides  the  fame  gained  by  our  victory  at  Quebec,  the 
war  had  for  us  one  very  fortunate  result,  the  immigration  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists.  Again  the  colonists  turned  to  agricul- 
ture and  strove  to  make  homes  in  the  vast  forests.  During  this 
time,  so  unfavorable  for  literature  in  Canada,  New  England  was 
now,  after  several  generations  of  lesser  writers,  producing  not 
masters,  it  is  true,  but  writers  whose  works  deserve  to  be  read  as 
long  as  the  English  language  exists. 

But  a  change  came  at  last.  Popular  education  was  improved, 
newspapers  and  magazines  were  established  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion  of  '37,  Canadian  literature,  though  of  varying 
quality,  has  never  ceased  being  produced.  The  first,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  greatest, Canadian  prose  writer  was  Judge  Haliburton 
of  Nova  Scotia.  His  novel,  ''The  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel 
Slick  of  Slickville,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  "Sam  Slick,"  founded 
the  school  of  American  humor.  Appearing  about  the  same  time 
as  "  Pickwick  "  it  gave  its  author  the  title  of  the  American  Boz. 
But  "Sam  Slick"  found  no  successor, and  English  Canadian  fiction, 
after  so  auspicious  a  beginning  has,  during  the  whole  period  from 
1840  to  1890, only  the  works  of  Major  Richardson,  Mrs.  Leprohon, 
James  DeMille  and  William  Kirby,  which  are  at  all  above 
mediocrity.  In  Quebec  it  was  different,  Chauveau  wrote  Charles 
Guerin  in  1853.  During  the  next  twenty  years  novels,  most  of 
them  historical  and  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  were  composed 
by  Boucherville,  Tach^,  Marmette,  Gerin-Lajoie  and  De 
Gasp6.  This  last  named  is  generally  considered  the  greatest.  The 
best  poets  of  the  period,  Howe,  Sangster,  Chauveau  and  the 
gifted  but  unhappy  Cr^mazie  were  thoroughly  national  in  spirit. 
Some  historical  works  were  written    in  Ontario  and    Nova  Scotia, 
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but  none  of  any  g^reat  literary  importance.  In  Quebec  appeared 
the  histories  of  Garneau  and  Abb6  Ferland,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  impartial,  redound  to  the  industry  and 
scholarship  of  their  authors.  In  the  sixties  there  were  already 
many  writers  on  law,  relig'ion,  and  science  ;  so  that,  before  Con- 
federation, Canada  had  a  fair  foundation  upon  which  to  build  her 
literature. 

Hence  we  have  already  seen  three  periods  in  the  history  of 
Canadian  literature,  the  French,  and  early  British  periods,  during- 
which  there  was  practically  no  literature  at  all,  and  the  period 
between  the  Rebellion  of  '37  and  Confederation  during"  which  the 
generation  of  writers  arose.  We  know  come  to  the  last  and 
greatest  period,  our  own.  The  Confederation  of  1867-1873  united, 
we  may  almost  say  created,  the  Canadian  nation.  The  national 
idea  has  been  growing  steadily  since,  and  now  almost  the  only 
reason  given  by  those  who  deny  Canada's  nationality,  is  the 
absence  of  a  native  literature.  This  accusation  which  was  not 
true  even  before  Confederation,  can,  with  still  less  propriety,  be 
advanced  at  the  present  time.  For  Canada  has  a  school,  or  rather 
two  schools  of  writers,  as  Canadian  as  that  of  the  United  States 
is  American,  and  though  not  as  great,  they  are  certainly  as  pro- 
mising. 

In  history  and  the  allied  branches  we  have  in  French  the 
works  of  Turcotte,  Suite,  and  Abb6  Casgrain,  and  in  English  the 
monumental  work  of  Kingstord,  and  several  volumes  by  that  in- 
dustrious man  of  letters,  Sir  John  Bourinot.  Our  best  poets, 
Roberts,  Bliss  Carman,  Wilfred  Campbell,  Father  Dollard, 
and  the  late  Archibald  Lampman,  have  achieved  a  reputation 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  neighboring  republic  as  well. 
The  French  Canadian  poet  laureate  Frechette  has  had  his 
«vork  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  while  Le  May  and 
Suite  are  his  close  rivals.  The  history  of  our  fiction  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  is  a  strange  one.  The  F'rench  school  after 
its  rather  brilliant  beginning  has  almost  completely  died  out,  the 
only  novel  of  any  importance  during  the  whole  period  being  a 
book  of  short  stories  by  Frechette,  written  just  last  year.  Up  to 
1890,    English    Canadian   fiction   was  almost   equally  poor.      Then 
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Gilbert  Parker  appeared.  He  has  had  many  followers,  fully  a 
dozen  of  which  are  creditable  writers,  though  none  have  yet  sur- 
passed him  in  either  of  his  departments  of  the  romance  or  short 
story.  The  realistic  school,  besides  the  ordinary  society  novel,  has 
produced  a  couple  of  really  good  books,  notably,  "  The  Forest  of 
Bourg-Marie,"  by  Mrs.  Harrisson,  ''Black  Rock"  and  "Sky  Pilot," 
by  the  Canadian  Ian  Maclaren,  Ralph  Conor  (Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon). 
But  Haliburton's  Sam  Slick  yet  remains  unsurpassed  in  this 
branch  of  fiction.  In  law  and  constitutional  history,  we  have  Todd 
and  Bourinot,  while  in  science  the  names  of  the  two  Dawsons, 
father  and  son,  call  to  mind  a  coterie  of  savants,  French  and 
English.  In  the  essay  French  Canada  is  doing  very  good  work 
as  may  be  seen  by  glancing  over  the  pages  of  the  "  Revue  Cana- 
dienne."  Here  we  may  remark  that  we  have  not  considered  as 
Canadian  authors  men  who  came  to  Canada  only  in  their  prime  of 
life.  This  accounts  for  our  omitting  the  names  of  such  men  as 
Abb6  Taillon,  the  historian,  Charles  Heavyseage,  the  poet,  Dr. 
Hunt,  the  scientist,  D'Arcy  McGee,  Goldwin  Smith  and  others, 
who  have  aided  greatly  in  the  development  of  our  litterature. 

To  examine  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  individual  poets, 
novelists,  historians,  scientists  and  essayists,  to  set  our  French 
Canadian  and  our  English  Canadian  authors  betore  us,  in  friendly 
rivalry,  to  compare  them  with  their  contemporaries  in  France, 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  to  study  the  lesser  writers 
in  all  the  branches  of  our  literature,  that  we  might  be  the  better 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  its  future  greatness,  we  earnestly  desire  to 
do,  but  even  if  we  could,  we  might  not,  as  this  is  a  brief  sketch 
and  not  a  lengthy  pamphlet. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  against  which  our  literature  has 
to  contend  must,  however,  in  justice  to  it,  be  stated.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  of  these  is  the  false  hurried  education  which  has  be- 
come so  popular  on  this  side  o(  the  Atlantic.  Few  will  take  even 
the  course  of  Arts,  and  hardly  anyone  will  go  in  for  specialization. 
The  evil  influence  of  this  upon  the  literature  of  the  country,  es- 
pecially in  those  branches  which  are  not  included  among  the 
"  Belles  Lettres,"  can  readily  be  understood.  Then  again  there 
is  ihe  great  difficulty  in  getting  true  criticism.    The  literary  pufiing, 
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encouraged  by  publishers  is  even  more  common  now  then  when 
Macaulay  wrote  his  famous  essay  against  it  seventy  years  ago. 
The  mercenary  spirit  of  our  age  must  also  be  considered.  The 
majority  of  the  authors  write  simply  and  solely  for  money  and  as 
long  as  they  ca-n  get  this  they  care  not  how  they  write.  Besides 
these,  which,  though  they  are  more  of  less  general,  are  especially 
hard  on  a  young  literature  like  ours,  we  have  the  apathy  of  the 
Canadian  reading  public,  which  forces  almost  our  every  writer  to 
go  to  the  United  States  or  P^ngland  to  procure  his  very  bread  and 
butter. 

These  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  wayof  a  speedly  and  lasting 
improvement.  But  Canada  has  in  her  favor  the  natural  strength 
of  a  new  and  great  country,  which  like  her  mineral  wealth,  lies 
yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped.  If  we  Canadians  only  fully  re- 
cognise this,  and  act  accordingly,  our  literature  will  yet  rank  with 
the  greatest  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

John  J.   O'Gorman,  '04. 

VIA  CRUCIS. 

shaped  a  plan, 
A  cherised,  fair  design — 
It  was  to  charm,  to  glorify 
This  life  of  mine. 


God  shaped  a  cross, 
And  laid  its  rugged  weight 
Athwart  my  plan  ;  in  ruins  it 
Lay  desolate  ! 

With  stormful  soul 
And  sullen  steps  I  trod — 
Slighting  the  hand  of  love — beneath 
That  cross  of  God. 

Crushed  by  its  load. 
Upward  I  looked  at  length  ; 
And  through  the  dark  reached  and  grasped 
His  hand  of  strength. 

In  contrite  shame 
I  breathed,    "Thy  will  be  done." 
And,  lo! — illumined  with  gems — my  cross 
Became  a  crown ! 
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VINDICATED. 


Ebk^J 

1 

jT  is  almost  twelve,  mother;  and  Walter  has  not  come 
yet." 

Mrs.  Williams  laid  down  her  knitting  and  looked 
at  her  daughter. 

"Is  it  really  so  late  ?  You  had  better  go  to  be-d,  Helen.  I 
shall  watch  alone  ;  for  you  must  take  some  rest  if  you  wish  to 
continue  your  sewing  to-morrow." 

"No,  mother,  even  if  I  did  go  to  bed,  I  should  not  sleep 
till  Walter  came.      You   know  I  have  tried  it  before." 

Halt  an  hour  after  midnight  Walter  came  in.  He  was  angry 
to  find  his  mother  and  sister  waiting  for  him. 

"Why  have  you  been  staying  up  for  me?"  he  demanded,  as 
he  closed  and  locked  the  door.  "  Don't  be  troubled  about  me. 
I  have  my  key,  and  I  can  well  come  in  by  myself  each  night." 

Helen  and  Mrs.  Williams  said  nothing.  They  retired  to  their 
chamber  on  the  ground  floor,  whence  they  heard  Walter  climb 
the  stairs  and  tumble  into  bed  without  kneeling  to  say  his  prayers. 

Mrs.  Williams  had  noticed  her  son  going  astray.  At  first  he 
spent  his  evening  away  from  home  but  rarely.  Even  then  the 
watchful  mother  was  not  at  ea^e.  As  his  absences  grew  more 
prolonged  and  frequent,  the  m.other  grew  alarmed.  She  tried  to 
arrest  his  downward  course.  Exhortations,  entreaties,  reproaches 
were  all  alike  in  vain.  Her  son  was  now  of  the  number  of  those 
young  men — alas  !  too  numerous  in  our  day  —  who  seek  for 
happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  self,  without  any  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  while  true  happiness  essentially 
consists  in  redering  others  happy.  He  had  grown  extremely  fond 
of  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  saloon  and  the  pool-room.  The 
acquaintances  he  there  formed,  were  anything  but  commendable, 
and,  almost  imperceptibly  even  to  himself,  he  was  led  into  evil 
courses.  An  overwhelming  passion  for  gambling  developed  itself. 
Being  new  and  inexperienced  at  the  business,  the  professional  hands 
encountered  little  difficulty  in  relieving  him  of  his  money.  Still 
the  passion  for  playing  and  the  hope  of  ultimate  success, lured  him 
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on,  until  he  became  so  deeply  involved  in  ruin  that  it  was  too  late 
to  draw  back. 

Not  infrequently  Walter  remained  out  the  whole  night.  One 
morning  he  returned  at  dawn.  His  face  was  pale  and  haggard. 
He  seemed  ill  and  broken  in  spirit.  He  did  not  work  that  day, 
nor  the  three  days  following,  but  remained  at  home  without  going 
any  where. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  at  last,  ''  I  have  ruined  myself  and  you  by 
card-playing.  I  must  leave  this  town  to  escape  from  certain  men  in 
whose  power  I  have  fallen.  This  house  and  property  I  have  mort- 
gaged to  borrow  money.  All  is  lost.  Helen  and  you  will  be  able 
to  get  along  better  without  me." 

Helen  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  not  surprised  at  this  ;  they 
had  expected  as  much.  Though  they  did  not  much  relish  Walter's 
going  away,  they  quietly  and  sadly  assisted  him  in  his  preparation 
for  departure  on  the  morrow.  It  was  sundown  when  a  dark, 
sallow-complexioned  man  knocked  at  the  door.  Walter  went  out 
to  him  and  in  a  short  time  returned  for  his  hat. 

*'  O,  don't  go  away  with  him,''  begged  Helen  ;  '*  Stay  home 
this  night  at  least,  since  it  is  your  last  with  us." 

"  I  must  go,''  returned  Walter,  '*  at  any  cost. — Mother,  there 
are  yet  some  clothes  in  my  wardrobe  up  stairs  that  I  would  like 
you  to  pack  in  my  trunk." 

**  Walter,"  said  Mrs.  W^ilHams,  "do  you  intend  to  go  off 
with  that  ill-looking  fellow.  Really  I  am  not  surprised  to  see 
that—" 

The  reproach  was  lost  upon  Walter,  for  he  had  already  dissap- 
peared.  One  o'clock  had  struck  before  Walter  reappeared.  He 
was  more  pale  and  haggard  than  he  had  ever  been  before  ;  in  fact 
he  had  a  wild  and  startled  look  whenever  his  mother  and  sister  ad- 
dressed him.  He  sat  nervously  in  his  chair  and  rose  up  every  few 
minutes  to  glance  out  the  window,  until,  at  length,  he  staggered 
up  to  his  room. 

Just  before  dawn,  two  other  visitors  knocked  loudly  at  the 
door.  Helen  got  up  to  see  what  they  wanted.  To  her  dismay, 
they  entered  boldly  into  the  house  and  asked  in  an  abrupt  manner 
to   be   led    to    Walter's    chamber.       Terrified    beyond    expression, 
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Helen  obeyed.  She  experienced  some  relief  when  she  led  them  up 
stairs  to  show  them  Walter's  room  empty  and  his  bed  unslept  in. 
Walter  was  g-one. 

"  Are  you  trying^  to  make  fools  of  us  ?  "  demanded  one  of  the 
men  in  a  rag-e.  "  We  are  officers  of  justice.  A  man  named  Rolfe 
has  been  shot  in  a  house  on  Slater  street.  This  handkerchief — 
saturated  with  blood  as  you  see — we  found  beside  the  dead  body. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  name  this  is  upon  it  ?  " 

Helen  had  no  need  to  read  the  name.  She  saw  her  own 
needle-work  upon  the  scarf.  She  scarcely  suppressed  a  scream, 
but  manag-ed  to  keep  her  self-command,  though  she  stood  trembl- 
ing and  white  before  the  two  men. 

"Come  now,  show  us  where  we  may  find  Mr.  Williams,  my 
good  lady.  We  have  here  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
murder.      If  you  deceive  us,  it  shall  be  at  your  peril." 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is,"  g^asped  the  poor  girl. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  officer,  as  he  observed  the  look  of 
agony  that  overspread  Helen's  features.  "  It  is  painful,  but  we 
must  do  our  duty." 

Acccordingly,  the  two  officers  searched  the  house  from  top  to 
bottom  and  then  departed  It  was  long  ere  Helen  summoned  up 
courage  to  go  dowu  stairs  and  tell  what  had  happened.  When 
at  last  she  did  so,  she  found  her  mother  not  asleep  but  lying  insen- 
sible on  her  bed.  Helen  saw  the  truth  at  a  glance.  Her  mother 
had  heard  all  that  passed  above  and  the  blow  had  proved  too  much 
for  her  feeble  strength. 

Next  morning  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  crime  and  Walter's 
flight,  spread  through  the  town,  the  house  was  invaded  by  a  host 
of  greedy  creditors,  who  seized  upon  everything  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  The  house  itselt  was  to  be  sold  in  a  few  days  by  the 
mortgage  proprietor.  It  was  really  a  trying  time  for  poor  Helen — 
a  time,  too,  when  she  had  no  one  to  confide  in,  for  her  mother  was 
fallen  very  ill.  By  the  assistance  of  some  kind  neig-hbors,  she  had 
her  mother  removed  to  the  city  hospital,  where  the  good  Sisters  of 
Mercy  offered  them  both  a  home  for  the  time  being.  It  was  here, 
in  the  sick  chamber,  that  the  news  of  her  brother's  capture  reached 
her.      Caught  in  the  thoroughlares  of  a  neighboring  city,    he    was 
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brought  back  and  locked  up  in  the  county  jail — there  to  await  his 
trial  at  the  autumnal  assizes. 

Hither  Helen  went,  if  possible  to  offer  him  consolation. 
Events  and  misfortunes  crowded  so  thickly  upon  her  that  she 
remained  dazed  and  bewildered.  The  destruction  of  her  home,  the 
perhaps  mortal  illness  of  her  mother  and  her  brother's  disgrace, — 
all  had  come  with  an  overwhelming  crash  that  she  shuddered  to 
think  upon.  Soon  both  mother  and  brother  would  be  gone  and 
what  would  then  remain  to  live  for  ?  But  midst  all  her  trouble  and 
contusion  of  mind,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that 
Walter  was  guilty  of  the  horrid  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was 
unbearable — impossible  to  believe.  But  here  the  dark  prison 
doors  opened  wide  before  her  to  give  the  lie  to  her  thoughts. 
When  she  entered,  Walter  was  sitting  on  a  rude  stool  at  the 
further  end  of  his  cell,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  He  did  not 
look  up  when  she  came  in,  not  even  when  she  addressed  him  by 
name.  For  five  minutes  she  stood  in  silence  before  him.  At 
length  she  went  up  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  Walter 
staited  like  one  aroused  from  a  trance.  He  looked  around  him  in 
an  absent  manner  as  if  he  did  not  know  where  he  was.  When 
Helen  saw  that  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her, 

*'  I  am  come  to  see  you  Walter,"  she  said  gently. 

The  hard  pained  expression   on  Walter's  face   relaxed. 

*'  Oh,  Helen,"  he  replied  (and  he  spoke  slowly),  "  would  I 
had  listened  to  your  voice  sooner  !  Vou  would  not  have  to  come 
to  see  me  in  this  accursed  den.  I  now  understand,  too  late,  the 
evil  of  my  conduct.  You  and  mother  ever  showed  me  kindness. 
I  repaid  you  by  unkindness.  But  Helen,  you  do  not  think  me 
guilty  of  the  deed  for  which  I  am  here  ?     I  feel  sure  of  that." 

"  O,  Walter,  would  you  suspect  your  sister  of  being  unfaith- 
tul.  I  knew  from  the  first  that  you  were  innocent.  But,  pray, 
how  did  the  thing  happen." 

*'  Strangely  enough  it  seems,  now  that  I  reflect  upon  the 
whole  affair.  Unlucky  for  me  was  the  day  when  Rojte  taught  me 
to  play  for  my  first  stake  !  He  and  that  leering  gipsy,  Railer  by 
name,  led  me  on  —  one  of  them  pretending  to  be  on  my  side  that 
they  might  more    easily  rob    me    of   my  money.       It    was    terrible 
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to  see  them  quarrel  over  their  ill-g-otten  gains.  I  tried  to 
appease  them  but  this  only  exasperated  them  the  more.  Railer 
pulled  out  his  revolver  and  fired  at  Rolfe,  then  fled,  leaving^ 
me  with  the  fallen  victim  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  crime. 
I  tried  to  stanch  the  bleeding  wound  with  my  handkerchief.  It 
was  useless  as  the  ball  had  entered  the  region  of  the  heart.  At 
length,  becoming  sensible  of  the  danger  of  my  situation,  I  put  out 
the  light  and  left  the  house  by  the  back  way,  as  I  heard  some  one 
at  the  front  door.  I  have  scarcely  rested  a  single  night  since.  I 
can  still  see  the  death  struggles  of  that  murdered  man." 

Helen  shuddered,  but  it  was  a  great  relief  for  her  to  learn 
from  her  brother  himself  the  fact  of  his  innocence.  She  locked 
him  in  her  arms  and  tried  to  console  him  as  best  she  could. 

''  My  dear  brother,  if  prayers  have  power  you  shall  not  suffer 
for  another's  misdeeds.  This  very  evening  1  shall  ask  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  I  shall  also  get  Father  John  to 
say  a  mass  to-morrow  morning  for  your  release  and  mother's 
recovery." 

*'  For  mother's  recovery  !  "   exclaimed  Walter. 

*'Yes,  Walter,  mother  is  down  with  a  fever  which  the  doctors 
say  is  dangerous  and  may  turn  out  fatal." 

Helen  then  recounted  briefly  all  that  had  happened  from  the 
arrival  of  the  policemen  at  their  home  in  the  early  morn,  to  the 
seizure  of  their  home  and  goods  and  the  removal  of  their  mother 
to  the  hospital. 

"  And  all  this  misery  has  been  caused  by  me  !  "  said  Watler, 
as  soon  as  she  had  finished.  '*  How  well  have  I  deserved  the  fate 
that  has  overtaken  me  !  " 

"No,    no,    Walter,    do    not  speak  of  that.      Forget  the  past 
If  we  are  hopeful  for  the  future,  we  may  still  be  happy  again." 

Helen  left  Walter  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  that  in  which 
she  found  him.  She  promised  to  send  him  another  friend  in  the 
person  of  Father  John.  She  immediately  made  her  way  to  the 
presbytery. 

*'  Not  that  he  has  really  urgent  need  of  your  ministry,"  she 
said  to  the  good  priest.      "  Walter,  you  know,  is   innocent  of  this 
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crime,  but  we  all  have  need  of  comfort  in   the   hour   of  trial.      My 
brother,  I  am  sure,  will  be  overjoyed  to  see  you." 

Father  John  accordingly  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  the  prison. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  in  infusing-  the  hope  of  freedom  in  Walter's 
breast,  he  at  least  taught  him  not  to  despond  and  to  be  resigned  to 
his  lot.  Even  Helen  felt  the  effect  of  the  priest's  buoyant  words, 
the  next  time  she  met  him. 

"  I  hope  your  brother  shall  escape  from  the  abyss  of  infamy 
that  yawns  before  him,"  said  Father  John  to  her.  "  He  has  a 
good  heart  and  I  am  sorry  for  him.  We  shall  have  hard  work  to 
save  him.  The  circumstances  have  strangely  combined  to  work 
his  ruin.      But  let  us  do  our  best  and  God  will  do  the  rest." 

The  two  weeks  that  intervened  before  the  autumnal  assizes 
were  soon  gone.  Walter  stood  forth  to  undergo  his  trial.  His 
council  put  up  a  skilful  defence,  but  what  could  be  done  in  the  face 
of  such  overwhelming  circumstantial  evidence.  The  prisoner 
seen  walking  with  the  murdered  man  the  very  night  of  the  crime, 
his  blood-stained  handkerchief  found  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body, 
the  flight  from  the  scene  of  the  deed, — these  were  facts  that  could 
in  no  way  be  contradicted.  There  was  but  one  argument  in  the 
prisoner's  favor,  that  seemed  at  all  possible.  Railer  a  known 
accomplice  of  Rolfe,  they  claimed,  was  the  real  murderer.  Until 
Railer  could  be  brought  into  court  and  his  testimony  taken,  it  was 
impossible  to  condemn  Walter  for  the  crime.  But  the  lack  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  Railer  had  been  in  town  and  with  Rolfe  the 
night  of  the  murder,  totally  destroyed  this  ruse.  Though  diligent 
search  was  made,  Railer  could  not  be  found. 

The  judge  made  his  address  little  favorable  to  the  prisoner. 
He  told  the  jury  that  they  were  to  decide  the  case  from  the  evidence 
given  in  court;  that  this  was  most  suspicious  and  clearly  against  the 
accused  ;  that,  though  the  previous  reputation  of  the  accused  was 
good,  he  had  lately  fallen  into  evil  courses  ;  and  that  finally  his 
youth  should  not  bias  their  minds  in  rendering  a  verdict  according 
to  strict  justice. 

The  jury  retired  and,  after  an  hour's  consultation,  returned  to 
court.  The  foreman  appeared  somewhat  embarrassed  to  see  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  crowd  (in  which  was  Helen)  pressed  for 
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ward  to  catch  his  words.  On  many  a  face  he  read  "  Not  Guilty," 
words  which,  in  his  own  heart,  he  felt  should  have  been  spoken, 
but  which  his  judg-ment  and  the  judo^ment  of  his  fellow-jurors 
would  not  allow  him  to  formulate.  Half  suppressed  exclamations 
of  surprise  ran  through  the  court,  when  the  verdict  of  "Guilty'' 
was  given.  Helen  stayed  not  to  hear  more,  but  was  led  forth 
from  the  court  by  her  friends.  Afterwards,  they  told  her  that  her 
brother  was  condemned  to  die. 

Though  this  news  Helen  expected,  she  still  entertained  a  firm 
conviction  that  all  would  go  well  with  Walter.  Her  mother,  from 
whom  the  distressing"  details  of  the  imprisonment,  tiial  and  con- 
demnation of  her  son  had  been  carefully  concealed,  was  a  source 
of  more  grievous  anxiety.  The  crisis  of  the  fever  was  passed,  but 
the  doctors  held  out  faint  hope  of  recoveiy.  In  her  delirium,  night 
and  day,  the  mind  of  the  inyalid  continually  wandered  on  the  past; 
and  midst  her  broken  and  incoherent  utterances,  the  hearers  often 
heard  the  names  of  her  two  beloved  children,  whom  she  Imag-ined 
to  be  always  with  her.  Helen  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  the 
fever-lit  eyes  recog"nized  her  when  present  but,  even  in  her  absence, 
the  disturbed  imagination  of  her  parent  still  saw  and  addressed 
her.  The  patient  sank  rapidly,  and  became  weaker  and  more 
emaciated,  as  the  day  of  Walter's  doom  approached. 

As  time  sped  away,  Helen  could  obtain  leave  to  remain  but  a 
few  minutes  daily  in  her  brother's  cell.  He  was  closely  g^uarded. 
At  length  but  one  single  night  remained.  It  was  a  sleepless  one 
for  the  condemned  man.  As  the  long  hours  of  evening  dragged 
themselves  av\ay,  he  could  hear  the  ceaseless  tread  of  the  passers- 
by  on  the  paved  street  beyond.  In  the  early  morn  there  ciime  to 
his  ears  the  noise  of  the  workman's  hammer,  erecting  the  gibbet  in 
the  courtyard  beneath  his  grated  window.  His  thoughts  were 
heavy  and  without  consolation.  He  grieved  not  so  much  for  him- 
self, however,  but  for  his  mother  and  sister,  the  light  and  joy  of 
whose  happy  home  was  now  dimmed  by  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows. 

When  morning  dawned,  his  sister  came  tor  her  final  inter- 
view. The  last  expressions  of  regret,  the  last  affectionate  farswell, 
the  last  message  to  his  mother  (who   knew    not   his  forlorn  state), 
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were  hardly  uttered,  when  the  guard  gave  the  signal  to  break  off 
the  interview.  Helen  remembered  not  how  she  left  the  prison.  She 
could  only  recall  that  she  saw,  as  she  came;  out,  the  overcast  sky, 
the  dark  gallows  and  the  unpitying  crowd  collected  there.  Her 
last  hope  was  gone. 

Walter  felt  utterly  deserted  when  Helen  had  departed.  He 
thought  it  strange  that  Father  John  did  not  come,  as  he  had 
promised,  to  assist  him  in  his  last  hour.  And  now  but  a  few  minutes 
remained.  At  every  moment,  he  expected  to  hear  the  tramp  of  the 
guard  that  would  escort  him  to  his  place  of  doom.  But  no,  the 
hour  passed  and  the  guard  came  not.  There  was  a  hurried  step 
in  the  corridor  without.  Could  it  be  the  sheriff  that  had  overshot 
his  time  and  was  now  coming  to  tell  him  to  prepare  ?  The  iron 
bolt  slid  back,  the  door  opened  and  in  stepped  Father  John,  his 
face  not  wearing  its  usual  sad  and  sympathetic  expression  but  all 
aglow  with  joy. 

'*  I  bring  you  good  news,  Walter,"  he  said  :  "  Cast  off  those 
manacles.  You  are  a  free  man.  The  magistrate  will  be  here  in  a 
little  while  to  cancel  your  sentence.  I  left  him  at  the  station  and 
hurried  here  to  relieve  you  of  all  anxiety." 

Walter  stood  lost  in  astonishment  at  this  sudden  turn  in  his 
fortunes.  As  he  put  on  a  look  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  Father 
John  hastened  to  explain. 

*'  You  see,  Walter,  it  was  in  this  way.  I  went  to  a  town 
about  ten  miles  from  here,  to  answer  a  sick  call  in  the  absence  of 
the  resident  priest.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  injured 
while  trying  to  board  a  moving  train.  He  appeared  to  be  in  great 
suffering  when  I  reached  him,  and,  seeing  that  he  would  not  last 
long,  I  advised  him  to  settle  his  final  accounts. 

"  'Yes,  Father,'  he  replied,  '  I  shall,  but  hurry.  Please  have 
a  magistrate  called  in,  that  my  words  may  be  taken  down.  I 
wish  to  make  a  legal  confession,  that  I  may  thereby  right  a  great 
wrong.'  " 

*'  I  immediately  complied  with  his  wishes.  In  half  an  hour  all 
was  ready  and  the  dying  man  told  his  story — giving  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  crime  committed  in  this  city.  He  expressed  the 
utmost  anxiety  that  you  might  not  suffer  for  his  crime.      That  man 
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is  now  in  another  world.      I  hope  he  has  found  "^race   and    pardon 
before  God." 

After  the  usual  formalities  on  like  occasions,  Walter  was 
released  from  the  prison  where  he  had  lan«-uished  so  lon^.  He 
hurried  to  his  mother's  bed-side.  His  mother  saw  him  now  in 
reality,  but  she  was  dying-.  Helen  whispered  it  in  his  ear  as  he 
bent  over  the  thin,  pallid  form  and  kissed  the  chill  brow.  Only  a 
moment  to  receive  his  mother's  last  words,  and  Walter  saw  her 
eyes  ^row  dim  ;  for  the  soul  that  lighted  those  eyes  was  fled  to 
the  g-reat  land  of  peace. 

By  the  death  of  their  mother,  the  bond  that  united  the  two 
children  in  a  common  life  was  sundered.  Though  their  affection 
for  each  other  was  in  no  way  lessened,  each  felt  that  their  future 
paths  lay  apart.  Walter  wandered  away  from  his  native  town 
where,  by  the  late  events  his  reputation  had  received  blemish  in  the 
eyes  of  society.  He  started  life  afresh  in  the  far  west.  Disappoint 
ments,  difficulties,  and  temptations  he  met  with  without  number, 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  youthful 
folly,  gave  him  strength  to  overcome  all  and  fortune  smiled  upon 
him  once  more.  Many  years  afterward  the  children  came  to 
Walter  and  listened  to  the  story  of  his  life.  As  they  received  his 
caresses  and  almost  shed  tears  over  the  sad  recital,  they  little 
thought  that  he  whom  they  loved  so  much  for  his  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  in  their  regard,  was  himself  the  subject  of  the  tale, 
nor  that  the  teacher  of  the  new  convei>t-school  in  the  town,  whom 
they  called  Aunt  Sister  Helen,  was  the  one  who  had  brought  him 
comfort  in  his  prison  cell. 

S.    Murphy,  O.M.I.,  '03. 
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A    CATHOLIC    LANDMARK    IN    WASHING- 
TON,  D.C. 

|ITH  what  complacency  do  we  not  revel  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  past  glorious  events.  Often  these  events  give 
rise  to  sadness, and  hence  a  feeling  of  melancholy  in  the 
heart  as  we  ponder  over  them.  When  the  Christian 
then  goes  back  in  spirit  to  the  days  of  the  early  persecutions,  the 
joy  of  triumph  he  feels  surging  within  his  breast  is  almost  always 
tempered  with  a  certain  amount  of  human  sympathy  for  the  victims 
of   pagan  tyranny,  his  brethren. 

Here  history  presents  to  view,  that  wonderful  spectacle  o 
men,  women,  of  every  age  and  condition,  children  even,  bravely 
surrendering  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the 
religion  they  adopted.  After  all  do  not  such  examples  show  that 
religion  is  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  true  men,  than  wealth  and  life 
itself.  Proofs  of  this  fact  are  not  wanting  to-day  any  more  than 
in  the  centuries  the  Roman  emperors.  We  have  only  to  point  to  the 
Sultan  and  to  the  terrible  massacres  that  have  drenched  parts  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  best  Christian  blood.  We  have  only 
to  point  to  the  distant  shores  of  China  to  realize  that  Christians 
still  know  hovv  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  interests  of  religion. 

Finding  the  exercise  of  their  Faith  prescribed  and  their  lives 
in  danger,  the  first  Christians  sought  refuge  either  in  hovels  with 
their  squalid  environments,  or,  in  those  immense  underground 
chambers  which  existed  under  the  streets  of  Rome  and  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Catacombs.  Here  in  comparative  safety 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  practiced  the  rites  of  their  religion;  here  also, 
after  the  combat,  were  brought  the  sacred  remains  of  their  glorious 
martyrs.  It  is  no  wonder  then  if  the  Catacombs  have  ever  been 
the  object  of  the  deepest  religious  veneration.  This  religious  love 
has  also  sought  outward  expression  in  substantial  and  concrete 
forms.  To  this  undying  impulse,  is  due  the  countless  attempts, 
made  more  or  less  successfully,  to  reproduce  the  catacombs 
partially  or  completely.  The  city  of  Washington  offers  in  the 
domain  of  art,  a  specimen  which  is  not  only  of  considerable  value 
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in  itself,  but  as  it  was  chiefly  intended,  is  of  no   small   advantage 
to  the  spread  of  religious  piety  and  knowledge. 

To  the  devout  and  ever  active  followers  of  the  Seraphic  Francis 
of  Assisi  it  is,  that  we  are  indebted  here  in  America  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  idea  of  the  catacombs  much  as  they  exist  at 
Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  of  satisfying  in  some  small  measure  our 
feelings  of  admiration  and — it  must  be  added — of  curiosity.  We  ap- 
proach first  of  all  a  beautiful  edifice  which  stands  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Washington  catacombs.  The  Franciscan  Church  is  situated 
on  a  eminence  overlooking  the  capitol,  and  from  a  distance,  shines 
like  a  lustrous  gem  in  the  midst  of  very  rich  setting.  From  the  out- 
side you  think  you  have  before  you  a  "Russian  Mosque,  but  this 
idea  is  dispelled  the  moment  you  pass  the  sacred  portals.  The 
display  of  architectural  beauty  is  marvellous.  Pillar,  wall,  and 
ceiling,  reveal  something  every  moment  to  delight  the  eye.  All 
round  the  church,  at  regular  intervals,  are  altars  so  arranged  as  to 
aff^ord  one  dazzling  view  in  white  marble  and  onyx.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  and  splendid  of  all,  is  the  High  Altar,  certainly  a 
fitting  habitation  for  the  '*  Master  of  Life,"  that  is,  as  far  as  man 
can  make  a  suitable  dwelling. 

Within  the  sanctuary,  to  the  right  of  the  high  altar,  is  a 
marble  enclosure,  containing  a  sepulchre  (also  of  the  richest  marble) 
and  a  carving  in  onyx  of  the  "Dead  Christ,"  the  whole  representing 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  walls  of  the  tomb,  are 
worked  in  mosaic  many  of  the  characters  of   Scripture. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  Catacombs.  Here 
awaits  us  a  lay  brother,  who  acts  as  the  guide  of  visitors,  and  he 
executes  the  duties  of  this  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone. 
He  directs  our  way  to  the  left  of  the  church,  down  a  flight  of 
marble  steps  till  we  find  ourselves, enveloped  by  the  darkness  of  a 
great  cavern.  From  the  centre  of  this,  branch  off  avenues  in  every 
direction.  These  avenues  are  gloomy  enough,  dimly  lighted  as 
they  are  by  candles.  Each  one  of  the  passages  are  explored, 
and  almost  af  every  turn  we  meet  a  shrine  erected  to  honor  the 
memory  Ol  those  early  Christian  martyrs  whose  names  are  often 
pointed  out  to  us  by  our  guide  as  we  go  along.  To  the  right  and 
left  at  the  entrance  of  these  catacombs,  we  view  the  Cave  of  Beth- 
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lehertijwith  the  furniture  that  tradition  attributes  to  it  on  the  memor- 
able nig-ht  when  the  Messiah  was  born.  This  cave,  along-  with  the 
shrines  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  catacombs.  They  have  been  introduced  here,  however,  to 
show  by  the  justaposition  that  the  life  of  the  Christians  in  the 
catacombs  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  life  led  by  the  holy 
occupants  of  the  Grotto  of  Bethlehem. 

After  some  time  spent  in  these  explorations,  we  return  again 
to  the  large  chapel  from  which  the  avenues  radiate.  Here  we 
peer  at  the  niches  in  the  walls,  at  the  votive  lamps  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  and  pause  at  the  altar  draped  in  black,  with  its 
frontispiece  consisting  of  a  bas-relief  representing*  the  Souls  of 
Purgatory.  This  is  a  replica  of  the  principal  chapel  in  the  Roman 
Catacombs.  Here  the  FVanciscans  bury  their  dead.  We  ponder, 
too,  over  the  consoling  obligations  this  belief  of  our  Church  in 
Purgatory  imposes  upon  us,  in  favor  of  the  departed  souls,  and 
we  discharge  some  oi  that  obligation  by  a  shortly  murmured 
prayer  for  our  own  dear  ones. 

At  last,  though  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  we  turn  our  steps  to 
the  upper  world  glad  however  that  we  have  made  a  visit  to  this 
underground  city.  Much  credit,  we  have  realized  is  due  to  the 
good  Franciscans  of  Washington,  whose  enterprise  and  zeal 
makes  it  possible  for  many  to  satisfy  to  a  certain  deg^ree  the  ad- 
miration and  veneration  they  are  certain  to  feel,  when  their 
thoughts  revert  to  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 

James  H.   Maloney,   '03 
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THE  PROFESSOR'S  EXPERIENCES  DURING 
THE  RECENT  CELEBRATIONS. 

(Adapted  from  the  Bujfalo  Express.) 

HE  Professor  returned  home  from  his  afternoon's  lec_ 
y  ttire,  feeling  tired.  By  a  note  left  on  the  diningroom 
table  his  neice  informed  him  that  fourteen  or  fifteen 
relatives  from  Prescott  and  thereabouts  had  arrived  in 
town,  and  had  carried  her  off  to  see  the  sights  at  the  Central  Fair. 
After  an  hour's  reading,  the  Professor  took  dinner  at  a  restaurant 
that  he  liked,  and  where,  by  reason  of  a  suitable  tip,  he  was  well 
waited  upon.  Then  he  strolled  along  into  Major  Hill  Park,  select- 
ed a  seat  admirably  situated  to  command  an  extended  view  and 
decided  to  wait  for  the  illuminations,  then  to  return  home  early. 
A  stout  middle-aged  woman,  clearly  from  the  farm  wandered  up, 
glanced  at  the  Professor,  and  evidently  feeling  sure  that  he  would 
not  snatch  her  purse,  sat  down  near  him  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

**This  is  a  fine  sight,  madam,"  said  the  Professor  courteously. 

*'  Landsakes,  yes,  it  is  too  fine,  I  don't  know  what  we  are 
coming  to  with  all  this  'lectricity — my  man  says  this  here  Fair  and 
Illuminations  an'  all  the  live  wires  runnin'  all  over  the  country,  an' 
into  houses,  is  the  reason  for  all  those  hard  thunderstorms.  It 
draws  the  lightning.  I  have  lived  within  twenty  miles  of  Ottawa 
all  my  life  and  never  i^een.  anything  like  what  it  has  been  this 
summer." 

'^  Nonsense,  madam,"  said  the  Professor.  *' The  Duke's 
Welcome  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  thunder  showers." 

"  And  you  think  its  safe  then  up  in  the  *  Buildings  '  and 
everywhere  ?  " 

"Just  as  safe  as  your  own  kitchen  out  on  the  farm." 

"Well,"  with  another  sigh,  "that's  some  relief.  My,  but 
I'm  tired.  I  came  in  on  an  early  train  with  my  son  an'  his  wife, 
but  they're  gone,  off  to  some  show  or  other.  1  wouldn't  go  to  no 
show.  I  says  to  'em,  *  now  I've  come,  I'm  going  to  see  some- 
thing instructive.  I've  slaved  over  a  hot  cook  stove  all  summer, 
an'  like  's  not  this  is  all  the  chanst  there  is   to   see   the   Fair,  so   I 
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shant  waste  no  time  on  them  shows.'  My,  but  I  have  tramped  all 
day  lon^,  with  just  a  snack  at  noon  an'  a  cup  of  tea.  An'  now 
in  about  an  hour  I've  got  to  get  that  excursion  train  back  home 
again." 

"  And  what  have  you  seen,  madam  ?"    - 

**  What  ain't  I  seen,  you'd  better  say.  More'n  I  could  tell  'n 
a  week.  I  seen  fust  that  butter  palace  in  the  Dairy  building — 
but  isn't  that  wonderful.  I  went  all  through  the  Agricu'tture  and 
that  other  big  building  over  there.  Oh  !  say,  to  see  that  wreath 
of  flowers  made  out  of  dough  !  It's  just  wonderful.  An'  then 
those  fruits  from  British  Columbia, — my,  but  ain't  them  peaches 
an'  pears  whoppers  ?  I  can't  just  believe  but  they're  blowed  up 
somehow.  An'  oh  !  I  don't  know,  I've  looked  at  machines  or 
things  to  eat  an'  things  to  wear  an'  more  jim-cracks  than  I'd  know 
what  to  do  with,  but  somehow  them  art  things  like  that  dough 
wreath, — yes  an'  fine  pictures  just  like  paintings  all  done  on 
sewing  machines — I  shall  remember  them  the  longest  day  I  live." 
•    '•  Did  you  go  to  the  Art  Gallery  ?" 

"  Le'  me  see — which  one  is  that  ?  I  don'  knows,  I  did  get 
'em  mixed  up  sfoin'  round  so  fast.  Well  " — rising  with  painful 
effort — "  I  must  be  goin'  if  my  old  feet  will  carry  me  to  the  train. 
If  you  like  art  things,  go  see  that  wreath  an'  them  plum  pictures." 

Now  there's  a  case,  pondered  the  Professor,  as  the  worthy 
dame  waddled  off,  of  sightseers'  dyspepsia.  She  has  taken  in  a 
great  many  impressions  and  digested  none,  except,  perhaps  those 
'art  things.'  Well,  well  she  |^enjoyed  them,  and  they  made  her 
hard  day's  trib  worth  while — after  she  rests  up  ;  but  what  a  pity 
that  so  many  can  only  see  grand  things  in  this  way.  But  even 
that  is  better  than  not  to  see  it  at  all. 

His  stout  and  voluble  visitor  had  scarcely  disappeared  when 
another  stranger,  a  very  old  man  sank  in  the  seat  beside  him  say- 
ing wearily  : 

"If  you  do  not  mind,  I  think  I'll  share  this  seat  with  you. 
My  granddaughters  will  be  looking  for  me  hereabouts  before  long." 

The  Professor  m.ade  affable  assent.  He  saw  that  the  new- 
comer, though  much  older  than  himself  and  feeble,  was  a  man  of 
character  and  refinement.     The   Professor  always  loved  to  talk  to 
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men  much  older  than  himself.  "  It's  not  exactly  because  it  makes 
me  feel  younger,  and  therefore  gives  me  new  courage,  he  once 
explained,  "but  it  is  like  reading  history  from  origmal  documents  ; 
better  than  that  even,  for  old  men  have  lived  through  stirring 
events  and  important  changes,  and  especially  one  who  has  borne 
a  part  oi  consequence,  actually  makes  us  see  the  past.  He  belongs 
to  it  himself,  for  his  essential  life  pertains  more  to  the  days  of  his 
youth  and  vigor  than  to  his  last  years  of  rest  and  reminiscence. 
Thinks  what  a  privilege  it  would  be  if  we  could  keep  our  old  men! 
What  an  advantage  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  corner  and  ins;tead  of 
the  printed  p3ge,  gaze  into  the  eyes  and  listen  to  the  voice  of,  a 
Washington,  a  Cromwell,  a  Caesar,  a  Moses  ! 

Something  of  these  imaginings  prompted  the  Professor  to 
remark  to  the  newcomer:  "Well,  sir,  we  saw  nothing  like 
this  in  our  boyhood  !  " 

"  No  "  said  the  very  old  man,  resting  his  chin  on  the  head  of 
his  walking  stick,    "  no   we   didn't    know    much    about   electricity 
*then.      I  don't  suppose  we  know  much  about  it  yet." 

"  Don't  you  think  this  Reception  of  the  Prince  will  mark  a  new 
era  in  electrical  progress — or,  let  us  say,  in  the  use  of  the  present 
inventions?  This  exterior  illumination  will  be  repeated  in  every  city 
along  the  Duke's  route.  There  will  be  other  brilliant  piles.  Public 
buildings  and  gaily  decorated  parks  or  streets  all  over  the  country — 
all  over  the  world — will  be  brighter  because  of  this  *  Visit,'  "  and 
the  Professor  gave  a  grand  sweep  with  his  hand.  The  old  man 
did  not  turn  his  head. 

"No  doubt"  he  said  slowly  "the  world  runs  after  new 
things.  I  remember  the  days  of  the  pine-knot  and  the  back-log, 
that  was  in  Gloucester,  New  Brunswick.  Then  along  came  whale- 
oil  lamps.  We  thought  we'd  came  to  the  end  of  improvements 
when  we  got  a  new-fangled  brass  lamp  for  burning  whale-oil. 
Lord,  how  it  used  to  stink!  When  I  came  out  here  we  went 
back  to  tallow  dips,  because  whale-oil  was  scarcely  known  up 
here.  To  this  day,  I  like  a  candle  better  than  any  other  light  to 
go  to  bed  by.  Then  came  rock-oil.  as  we  used  to  call  it — kerosene 
you  know — and  how  it  used  to  smoke,  for  they  didn't  know  how 
to  refine  it  at  first.      Finally,  came  gas  and   for   a   lime  everybody 
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thought  that  was  the  end  of  the  chapter."  He  paused  awhile, 
then  went  on  as  old  men  will,  talking  more  to  himself  than  to  his 
listener. 

"  I  don't  recognize  my  town  any  more.  Many's  the  time 
I've  shot  squirrels  over  around  *  Lover's  Lane '  yonder — yes,  and 
bigger  game  too.  It's  all  changed.  These  improvements  every- 
where confuse  me  ;  when  I  used  to  take  an  evening's  stroll  I  met 
friends,  now  a  steady  stream  ot  strangers  rushes  by  like  a  milK 
race.  In  the  old  times,  our  fine  evenings  were  lighted  up  by  the 
moon.  Now  the  nights  are  made  luminous  by  pickles.  We  used 
to  hear  about  extracting  moonbeams  from  cucumbers,  and  now, 
by  Old  Hickory,  I  guess  they're  learning  how  to  do  it." 

At  this  moment,  two  graceful  young  girls  came  running, 
declaring  that  grandpapa  would  suffer  harm  if  he  remained  out 
any  longer.  The  Professor  watched  the  three  figures  fade  in  the 
distance  when  he  too  sought  the  seclusion  of  his  apartments. 


"  THE  PRAYERS  THE   LITTLE  CHILDREN  SAY." 

The  prayers  the  little  children  say 

No  toiling  angel  brings. 
They  pass  right  through  the  shining  ray 

That  searches  selfish  things. 
(They  are  so  little  that  they  slip 

Between  ihe  guarding  wings.) 
And  God  says,  '*  Hush  and  give  them  way  !  " 

The  prayers  the  little  children  say. 

— Post  Wheeler 
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THE  LATE  FR.   WHELAN,   O.M.I. 

As  the  last  day  of  our  retreat  was  drawing  to  a  close,  death 
claimed  as  its  own,  a  devoted  and  eloquent  priest,  in  the  person  of 
Rev.  Father  Whelan,  O.M.I.,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  prepara- 
tion for  this  great  event. 

The  late  Father  Whelan  was  born  in  Dublin  county,  Ireland, 
in  1868.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  Canada,  and  filled 
with  an  ardent  love  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  joined  the  Oblate 
community.  He  was  ordained  four  years  ago  at  St.  Louis  College, 
New  Westminster,  where  he  completed  he  classical  course.  About 
a  year  ago  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Father  Fallon  at  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  and  although  he  was  curate  only  a  few  months, 
by  his  gentle  manner  and  affectionate  disposition  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  congregation.  Besides  parish  work.  Father  Whelan 
labored  for  the  students  of  the  University,  both  as  professor  and 
as  manager  of  the  University  Review.  Sickness  alone  compelled 
him  to  relinguish  his  duties  and  while  yet  in  the  bloom  of  his  man- 
hood, he  fell  a  victim  to  that  dread  disease,  consumption.  After 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  great  resignation, 
death  came  as  a  welcome  release  from  pain.  Strengthened  by 
the  spiritual  consolations  and  sacraments  of  the  Church,  he  died 
as  he  had  lived,  the  death  of  the  just. 

The  solemn  high  mass  of  requiem  was  chanted  by  Fatherjohn 
Whelan,  O.M.I.,  of  New  Westminster,  a  brother  of  the  late  priest, 
and  His  Grace  Archbishop  Duhamel  gave  the  absolution.  The 
deceased  is  survived  by  two  other  brothers.  Father  Patrick 
Whelan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Frank  Whelan,  of  the  Grand 
Seminary,  Montreal. 

To  these,  as  well  as  to  the  relatives  and  many  friends  of  the 
departed,  the  students  offer  their   profoundest  sympathy. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 


Father  Wm.  B.  Whalen,  O.M.I. 
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THE  GAELIC   SOCIETY. 

We  are  happy  to  g"ive  special  prominence  in  this  number  to 
the  Gaelic  movement  as  represented  by  the  Society  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  programme  of  the  organization  is  sufficiently  clear 
in  the  constitution  printed  elsewhere.  It  is  an  evidence  that  the 
wave  of  enthusiastic  interest  radiating  from  the  heart  of  old 
Ireland  and  spread  throughout  the  States,  that  home  of  her  exiled 
ones,  has  broken  at  last  about  us.  The  Gaelic  Movements 
has  come  to  stay.  It  is  backed  by  a  more  general  movement  for 
the  rehabitation  of  Celtic  ideals  in  which  Scot  and  Welsh  and 
Manx  and  Breton  are  engaged.  It  is  something  that  appeals 
especially  to  the  stricken  Irish,  that  they  may  meet  the  taunt  of 
the  dominator — that  forsooth  they  are  ashamed  of  their  Irish  past. 

To  understand  the  intence  feeling  that  prompts  the  promoters 
and  the  measure  of  success  already  given  to  efforts,  we  have  only 
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peruse  the  October  Gael  where  full  space  is  g"iven  to  both  the 
American  Gaelic  Meet  at  Chicago  August  25  and  26,  and  the 
Pan-Celtic  Congress  at  Dublin,  August   20. 

The  pronouncement  of  the  president  of  the  latter,  was,  that  the 
Celtic  revival  was  for  the  good  of  the  world,  that  the  undying 
faith  in  God,  in  nature,  in  the  beautiful,  was  not  to  be  obliterated 
from  this  commonplace  world.  *'  We  of  the  Celtic  race  have 
perceived  a  higher  religious  tone,  we  have  joined  the  true  worship  of 
nature's  God-head,  Christianity,  and  we  are  purer  and  better  for  it." 
That  is,  the  Celt  as  the  inner  man,  the  man  of  soul,  is  designed  by 
God,  as  an  agent  to  temper  the  realistic  tendency  of  the  day. 

The  main  work  of  the  Chicago  Convention  was  the  re-draft- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  the  adopting  of  resolutions  respecting 
the  literary  and  industrial  revival  campaign  in  Ireland,  and  as  well 
the  place  of  the  language  in  Irish  seminaries,  and  the  place  of 
Irish  history  in  our  American  public  schools.  With  this  serious 
programme  and  the  sinews  of  war  in  the  shape  of  '*  the  tax  for 
the  Gaelic,"  coupled  with  the  elan  and  stick-to-it-iveness,  character- 
istic of  the  Celt,  and,  the  unquestioned  support  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  the  Gaelic  reaction  against  the  All-Saxon  idea  will  have  to 
be  counted  with.  That  we  of  the  great  colony  can  be  just  as  true 
to  our  Irishism  as  our  cousins  across  the  border,  is  evidenced  by 
the  birth  of  our  branch  now  commencing  its  second  year.  It  has 
our  Caed  mille  fail  the. 


APOLOGETICAL. 

The  September  number  of  the  Review  contains,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  a  number  of  defects.  Several  of  these  owe  their  existence 
to  inexperience  of  the  Managing-Editor.  Othei  discrepancies 
of  a  character  both  amusing  and  annoying  are  bound  to 
appear,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  deligence  employed  to  exclude 
them.  Further,  the  subject  matter  has  been  in  places  open  to 
objection.  This  is  to  be  expected,  exposed,  as  the  productions  of 
human  effort  are,  to  imperfection.  This  liability  to  criticism  along 
with  the  consciousness  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible  it  is,  to  recon- 
cile interested  but  conflicting  claims,   seems  to  indicate  it   as   the 
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best  and  safest  course,  to  follow  traditional  and  authoritative 
direction  when  this  is  to  hand,  and  when  it  is  not,  to  accept  adverse 
comment  with  the  best  grace  possible.  All  the  while,  time  and 
the  judicial  temper  of  the  majority  of  readers  may  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  that  measure  of  justice,  intentions  and  acts,  as  tar 
as  they  can  be  considered,  seem  to  reclaim.  One  thing  more. 
One  or  two  allusions  of  a  personal  nature,  although  devoid  of 
malice  have  occasioned  surprise  and  pain.  To  such,  and  to  those 
who  may  justly  feel  offended  in  these  pages,  we  hasten  to  make 
suitable  reparation  and  express  sincere  regret. 


VARIOUS. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Confederation  of  Australia  is 
very  likely  going  to  be  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system.  The 
Legislature  appointed  a  commission  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
the  report  brought  in  by  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor- 
General. 


It  is  odd  to  note  that  while  Queen  Victoria  achieved  one  of 
the  longest  reigns  in  history,  her  eldest  daughter's  was  one  of  the 
shortest  ever  known.  The  Empress  Frederick,  although  she  was 
an  important  figure  at  the  German  Court  for  over  forty  years,  was 
Empress  for  barely  a  hundred  days. 


•^  Canada,"  says  the  Republic  (Boston)  "  beats  the  world  for 
canals.  They  cost  over  $100,000,000.  They  began  building  in 
1797.  By  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be  uninterrupted  naviga- 
tion from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
2,384  miles,  of  which  72  miles  will  be  canals  14  feet  deep,  locks 
200  to  270  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide.  The  largest  lock  in  the 
world  is  at  Sault  Saint  Marie,  900  feet  long  by  60  feet,  opened 
and  closed  by  electricity  in  15  seconds.  There  are  15  miles  of 
canal  to  be  cut  between  Montreal  and  Georgian  Bay.  Grain, 
lumber,  coal  and  ore  compose  90  per  cent,  of  the  lake  trafBc. 
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"  Lalor's  Maples,"  a  novel  by  Katherine  E.  Conway,  author 
of  "The  Way  of  the  World  and  Other  Ways,"  which  was  so  well 
received  last  season,  is  in  press  with  the  Pilot  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,  and  will  appear  about  October  20,  The  verdict  of  many 
experienced  novel  readers  and  critics  on  it,  is  summarized  in  the 
words  of  one  :  '^  the  sweetest  love-story  and  home-story  written  in 
many  years."  It  promises  a  success  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
popular  "  Way  of  the  World,"  or  the  "  Family  Sitting  Room  " 
books. 


©;eci\cii)ges 


One  can  hardly  believe  the  degree  of  greatness  to  which 
cowardly  assassination  has  raised  William  McKinley.  The  ex- 
changes seem  striving  to  excell  each  other  in  praising  him.  Nor 
is  this  confined  to  the  United  States  alone  ;  one  of  our  Canadian 
magazines  after  first  making  a  saint  of  him,  would  have  us  believe 
he  is  the  greatest  American  statesman  since  Lincoln.  Evidently 
the  time  to  pass  an  impartial  judgment  is  not  come. 


The  death  of  another  person  Eliza  Allen  Starr  has  called  for 
no. ices  especially  in  the  Catholic  exchanges.  The  Notre  Datne 
Scholastic  contains  a  well  written  article  on  this  distinguished 
Catholic  American  art  critic.  We  learn  from  the  Scholastic  also, 
that  Notre-Dame  has,  like  Ottaw^a,  joined  the  Gaelic  Movement. 
An  Irish  class  was  formed  last  month.  We  are  especially  interested 
in  the  move,  for  our  Gaels,  when  consulted  last  year,  gave  them 
every  advice  and  encouragement.  That  the  society  will  have  a 
wider  effect  than  the  learning  of  a  few  words  of  Irish,  can  readily 
be  seen  from  the  recent  Scholastics.  The  article  on  The  Pagan 
Bards  of  the  Gael,  despite  some  few  inaccuracies,  which  are  almost 
certain  to  occur  when  treating  a  subject  concerning  which  inform- 
ation is  scarce,  is  an  in'eresting  and  scholarly  one.  May  it  be 
but  the  precursor  of  many  others. 
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St.  John's  Fordham  deserves  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
excellent  October  Monthly.  The  issue  is  one  any  university  might 
be  proud  of.  "  Father  Scully's  Sermon  "  is  one  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  the  Catholic  student.  "The  Press,  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Church"  by  a  '91  man  is  fit  to  be  published  in  any  American 
magazine.  The  writer  takes  a  broad  and  sensible  view  on  the  live 
question  of  a  Catholic  daily  and  all  through  the  article  shows  him- 
self the  complete  master  of  his  subject.  The  lighter  literature 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  undergraduates,  and  '*  Acrobatic 
Rhyming"  is  not  by  any  micans  the  weakest  article  in  the  maga- 
zine. 

■X-  * 

St.  Vincenfs  Journal  contains  several  interesting  articles, 
'*  Blessed  John  Fisher,"  "Sleep,"  and  "The  Experiment,"  but 
perhaps  the  editorial,  "Genesis  of  Anarchism,"  is  better  than  any 
of'them.  Of  all  the  comments  on  the  murder  of  the  President, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen. 

It  is  doubtful  if  all  the  Irish  bards  together  could  compose  a 
poem  more  anti-English  than  the  one  entitled  *'  England  "  in  the 
Dominicana.  We  think  the  writer  has  in  one  or  two  places  let 
,his  hate  of  England  injure  his  work.  The  poem  has  two  of  the 
requisites  of  style,  clearness  and  force,  but  the  third,  beauty,  is 
not  so  evident. 

The  Mount  cov\i2\ns  a  rather  large  amount  of  travels.  In  an 
essay  on  Emerson,  the  writer  compares  him  with  Cardinal  New- 
man and  Orestes  Brownson,  '  These  men  were  two  intellectual 
giants,  compared  with  whom,  Emerson  was  a  dwarf.'  To  say  that 
Emerson  is  a  dwarf  beside  Brownson  is  hardly  true.  Emerson, 
indeed,  became  a  Pantheist  but  not  on  account  of  a  small,  but 
rather,  a  misguided  intellect.  Catholics  often  do  what  they  blame 
Protestants  for  doing,  exaggerate  the  importance  of  writers  of 
their  own  belief 
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The  October  number  of  The  Canadiari  Magazine^  which  styles 
itself  a  "  Royal  Number,"  contains  several  articles  relative  to  the 
doing-s  of  the  Royal  Family  at  hcme']and  abroad.  "The  Signific- 
ance of  the  Royal  Visit,"  "The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  at 
Home,"  and  "  Presentation  at  Court"  all  tend  in  this  direction. 
'*  Canada  at  the  Glasgow  exhibition"  well  illustrated,  furnishes 
valuable  reading  for  all  Canadians. 

A  Hallowe'en  Magazine — Superstition  Trail,  a  powerful 
tale  of  the  West,  by  Owen  Wister,  and  illustrated  by  Reming^ton, 
is  the  opening  story  in  the  Hallowe'en  Number  (October  26)  of 
TJie  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia.  Other  attractive 
features  are  a  new  episode  in  The  Love  Affairs  of  Patricia  and  a 
striking  poem  by  Holman  F.  Day.  Mr.  Day's  ballad.  The  Night 
of  the  White  Review,  tells  a  weird  tale  current  among  Gloucester 
fishermen.  It  has  all  the  swing  and  movement  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
Dipsy  Chanteys,  and  a  strength  and  originality  all  its  own. 

"k 

■X-    -x- 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  contains  a  very  good 
account  of  "Famous  Spanish  Gateways,"  and  an  exhaustive 
article  on  "A  Modern  Philosopher  and  His  Disciples,"  by  Jos.  J. 
Walsh,  Ph.D.  "  The  Peril  of  Modern  States"  by  Rev.  T.  J. 
Campbell,  S.J.,  reviews  the  number  of  assassinations  of  the 
world's  rulers  from  the  time  of  the  great  Julius  Caesar,  who  was 
so  foully  murdered  by  his  political  rivals,  up  to  the  last  sad  occur- 
rence in  the  United  States.  He  shows  by  comparison  that  the 
murders  and  assassinations  of  modern  times  are,  in  truth,  a  re- 
production of  the  awful  condition  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  pagans. 

"k 

The  various  articles  of  The  Catholic  World  for  October,  are 
written  in  that  same  interesting  manner   which    has   characterized 
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that  magazine  for  so  many  years.  "The  Undoing-  of  William 
McKinley,  President,"  reviews  the  various  causes  which  have 
tended  to  bring  about  such  a  terrible  national  calamity.  * 'Christian 
Art  ;  Its  status  and  prospects  in  the  United  States  "  is  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal  by  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  art  and  architecture.  Its  writer, 
Chas.  De  Kay,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  critics  of  art 
in  the  present  day.  "Pope  Leo's  Busiest  Holiday"  draws  the 
veil  trom  around  the  Vatican  and  affords  us  a  good  view  of  what 
is  going  on  within  that  noble  palace.  Rev.  Jos  McSorley,  C.S.P. 
reviews  in  a  interesting  manner  a  famous  old  book  entitled  "  The 
Scale  of  Perfection."  "The  Winchester  Conference  of  Missionaries 
to  Non-Catholics"  and  "The  Missionary  and  His  Topics"  cannot 
fail  to  attract  attention  at  the  present  time.  The  former  written 
by  Father  Sullivan,  C.S.P.,  is  a  review  of  the  Missionary  move- 
ment from  its  inception  to  the  present  time  ;  and  the  latter  by 
Father  Elliot,  C.S.P.  is  in  the  way  of  an  advice  to  all  conductors 
of  missions.  A  Sketch,  by  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Cox  on  the  American 
poet  Geo.  H.  Miles,  "The  City  of  the  Rhine"  and  "  Heredity  in 
Man,"  together  with  the  initial  number  of  a  story  by  Mary  Sars- 
field  Gilmore,  entitled  "Joyce  Josselyn,  Sinner,"  complete    a    very 


interesting  number  of  The  Catholic  World. 


ikmrnmrnummmmmm. 


t^bituar^. 


On  October  14th,  a  telegram 
was  received  from  New  West- 
minster, B.C.,  announcing  the 
death  oi  Mrs.  McKenna,  the 
mother  of  Rev.  Father  Bernard 
McKenna,  a  former  professor 
and  managing-editor  of  the  Re- 
view. 

The  students  offer  their  most 
sincere  sympathy. 


Albert  Dontigny   ex-'o3,  after 
a  long  illness,  died  this  summer 


at  his  home  in  Arnprior.  The 
deceased  will  be  remembered 
by  the  older  students,  as  wing 
of  the  old   college   fifteen. 

During  the  time  which  he 
spent  within  the  walls  oi  Abna 
Mater,  his  many  noble  traits  of 
character,  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  all. 

The  deepest  sympathy  of  the 
students  is  extended  to  parents, 
relatives,  and  many  friends. 
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©f  £ocaf  G^nterest. 


The  season  of  greatest  activ- 
ity and  of  most  intense  excite- 
ment is  again  with  us;  we  hear 
nothing  on  all  sides  but  "  foot- 
ball." The  games  that  are 
played  on  the  gridiron  on  Satur- 
day are  played  over  a  thousand 
times  in  conversation  during  the 
following^  week.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is,  indeed,  agree- 
able to  note  the  enthusiasm  that 
prevails.  But  then  again  there 
is  the  tear  that  the  subject  of 
foot-ball  may  become  so  absorb- 
ingly interesting  as  to  steal  our 
minds  from  the  real  purpose  of 
our  presence  here.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  not  actually  so. 
A  student  can  best  prove  his  at- 
tachment to  athletics,  and  to 
football  in  particular,  by  redoubl- 
ing his  efforts  in  the  class-room 
during  these  few  months  and 
thus  explode  the  theory,  which 
seemsto  obtain  in  somequarters, 
that  athletics  and  class  progress 
cannot  join  hands. 

The  students'  retreat  which 
opened  on  Sunday,  6th  inst., 
and  closed  the  following  Thurs- 
day, was  conducted  by  Rev.  Fr. 
Shaffer,  O.F.M.,  English  Secre- 
tary to  Mgr.  Falconio,  and  Rev. 
Fr.  Valiquet,  O.  M.  I.,  of  Mont- 


real. To  both  of  the  Rev. 
F'athers  the  students  offer  their 
sincerest  thanks. 


After  a  month  of  the  happiest 
of  college  life,  it  was  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  students  of 
the  senicr  department  were  so 
deeply  grieved  to  lose  Rev.  Fr. 
Beaupr6  as  their  prefect.  In 
the  short  time  that  he  was  with 
the  boys  he  endeared  himself  to 
them  to  an  extent  reached  but 
by  few  of  his  predecessors. 
Rev.  Fr.  Lambert  who  is  suc- 
ceeding Fr.  Beaupr^,  will,  no 
doubt,  accord  the  same  manly 
treatment  as  did  the  outgoing 
prefect. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
the  first  installment  of  those  long 
promised  books  for  the  senior 
library  has  at  last  arrived.  The 
choice  shows  admirable  taste  in 
the  rev.  gentleman  who  has  the 
affair  in  charge.  We  trust  that 
the  second  installment  will  reach 
us  before  Christmas,  at  least. 


■X- 


The  University  Choir  under 
Rev.  Bro.  McGurty's  direction, 
is   covering"   itself    with    praise. 
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We  wish  the  director  continued 
success. 


We  are  sure  that  the  student- 
body  will  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  the  gifted  young  Irish 
priest,  Fr.  Dollard,  who,  amid 
the  multiplicity  of  his  parochial 
and  literary  labors,  has  found 
time  to  prepare  a  contribution 
for  our  present  number. 


The  Senior  English  Debating 
Society  inaugurated  the  sea- 
son's work  on  the  13th  instant 
under  circumstances  that  were 
not  at  all  encouraging.  How- 
ever, we  trust  that  the  listless 
ones  will  soon  awaken  to  the 
immense  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  organization. 
The  subject  of  the  first  debate 
was,  "  Resolved,  that  resident 
are  superior  to  non-resident 
schools."  The  resolution  was 
upheld  by  Messrs.  E.  E.  Gal- 
lagher and  R.  Devlin  and  op- 
posing were  Messrs.  F.  P. 
Burns  and  H.  Letang.  After  a 
lively  discussion,  in  which  the 
gentlemen  of  both  sides  showed 
good  argumentative  ability,  the 
victory  was  awarded  to  the 
affirmative. 

■X- 

The  Scientific  Society  has 
chosen    the    following   corps   of 


officers  tor  the  ensuing  term  : 
Director,  Rev.  J.  A.  Lajeunesse, 
M.A.;  President,  W.  A.  Mar- 
tin, '02;  Vice-Pres.,  G.  I.  Nolan, 
'03;  Secretary,  J.  O.  Dowd,  '03; 
Treasurer,  J.  F.  Hanley,  '04; 
Reporter,  J.  J.  O'Gorman,  '04; 
Councillors,  J.  J.  Macdonnell, 
'02,  J.  McDonald,  '03,  R.  Hal- 
ligan,  '04,  L.  M.  Staley,  '05. 

It  is  expected  that  the  course 
of  lectures  will  be  opened  within 
a  few  weeks  in  the  new  Science 
Hall. 


■X- 


On  the  20th  inst.  the  course 
of  lectures  that  has  been  pro- 
jected as  supplementary  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  Debating 
Society,  was  initiated  with  a 
lecture  on  Wordsworth  by  R. 
W.  Shannon,  Esq.,  of  Ottawa. 
Seldom  indeed  have  we  been 
favored  with  such  a  literary 
treat  as  Mr.  Shannon  gave  us. 
The  society  offers  him  its  heart- 
felt thanks. 


■^ 
*  ^ 


McSwig  rests  his  claim  to 
university  fame  on  the  following 
masterpiece,  delivered  in  the 
Recreation  Hail  a  few  weeks 
ago  :  Mesdames  et  messeers,  je 
demande  bien  vous  d'excuser 
moy  correctement.  Je  suis 
shure  que  vos  etes  beaucoup 
pleased  de  I'entertainment  donn6 
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a  vous  par  Messeer  Mai  au  nez. 
II  est  un  peach  dans  I'arte  de 
chanter.  Voulez-vous  hear  moy 
encore  dire  k  vous  to  offer 
Messeer  Mai  au  ney  plusleurs 
thanks-trois  cheers.  (Applause 
from  Ph~-ips  and  Shakespeare.) 
Merci,  messeers  and  madame 
for  vos  applause.  Je  demande  k 
vous  to  listen  k  Bobby  qui 
parler  k  vous  en  French.  Beau- 
coup  de  thanks No  one 

was  able  to  take  Bob's  second- 
ing-  speech.     After   putting   the 
motion   to   the   house,    Mac  de- 
clared it  inanimously  carried. 
■X- 

^CcSvvig — Say,  Dick,  you  tell 
me  that  a  well  dressed  man  is  a 

neat  one. 

Dick — Well,  what  about  it? 

McSwig — Oh,  nothing  ;   only 
I  think  Bobby  is  an  enter. 

■*  "k 
Quite  an  unusual  phenomenon 
was  witnessed  at  the  piactice 
held  in  the  dark  the  other  even- 
ing-.  C-x  said  he  saw  Day  light 
on  the  ball. 

Spud      invested      a      cent     in 
matches  and  had  a  hot  time. 


Moral 
matches. 


Never        buy       any 


•^ 
*  ^ 


We  understand  that  M-l-n-y 
has  appointed  T.  Ph-l-i-s  his 
literary  critic. 


■^ 
*  * 


With  the  Authors  : 

Runt  Kari — A  Quarter  that 
was  only  a  Perforated  Penny. 
(Dick  will  tell  you  all  about   it.) 

McC.  and  Call-g— n — The  pro- 
pagation of  Sound. 

Mai How  to  Respond  to 

Encores. 

Gi-o-a-d — Perpetual  Youth  or 
the  Short-panted  Philosopher. 
^  Bohby — How  to  Carve  Beans. 

M-l-n-y  imforms  us  that  his 
maiden  name  was  Jacobus 
Songster  from  the  Suburbs.. 

The  following  totiching  verse 
is  dedicated  to  our  subscribers — 

Dear  subscriber,  bear  in  n>ind, 
However  busy  yon  may  find 
The  Manager,  should  you  chance  to  call 
[on  him  some  day— 
You  can  always  reach  his  ear, 
And  his  weary  spirit  cheer, 
By  slightly  hinting  you  have  called— your 
[subscription  bill  to  pay. 
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r*orun>  v^  en>poruiT\ 


m 


ores 


Messrs.  J.  E.  McGlade,  'oi, 
and  J.  Lynch,  ex  '03,  have  taken 
the  soutanne  at  Montreal  Semin- 
ary. The  latter  will  be  in  the 
department  of  Philosophy. 


-X- 


Mr.  S.  M.  Nag:le,  ex  '03, 
called  on  old  friends  at  the 
College  last  month.  Mr.  Nagle 
is  a  second  year's  student  in  the 
department  ot  Medicine  at  Mc- 
Gill. 

■X- 

■X-  ^ 
Dr.  J.  T.  McNally,  an  old 
student  of  the  college,  was  a 
welcome  visitor  at  Ahna  Mater 
last  month.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  Doctor  has  visited  the 
college  since  taking  his  degrees 
in  '92. 

*  -x- 

On  Sunday  morning  the  6th 
inst., dedication  ceremonies  were 
held  in  the  new  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Lowell.  This 
event  has  special  interest  for  us 
from  the  fact  that  Rev.  J.  P. 
Reynolds,  O.M.I.,  the  present 
pastor, is  an  old  Varsity  student. 

We  congratulate  Father  Rey- 
nolds in  the  noble  work  he  has 
accomplished  in  bringing  to 
completion  this  magnificent  edi- 
fice of  Catholic  worship. 


Mr.  J.  Burke  of  last  year's 
Matriculation  class  has  begun 
the  study  ot  Dentistry,  and  at 
present  is  taking  up  practical 
work  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son of  this  city. 


We  beg  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Albert  Lapointe  of  this  city  on 
his  recent  marriage.  Mr.  La- 
pointe was  a  student  of  the  Com- 
mercial class  of  '98.  We  wish 
him  all  success   and   happiness. 


We  learn  that  Mr.  J.  O'Mal- 
ley,  a  former  Varsity  student 
and  a  graduate  in  Arts  from 
Holy  Cross  college,  will  begin 
Theology  next  month. 


Ottawa  College  graduates  are 
ever  coming  into  prominence. 
Recently  these  came  to  our 
notice  an  account  of  the  French 
Congress  convened  at  Lowell. 
From  this  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Hayes,  an  old  Varsity  student 
and  at  present  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Springfield,  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  this  immense 
gathering.  We  can  form  an 
estimate  of  the  sterling  worth 
of  the  man  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  already  served  several 
terms  as  mayor  of  his  city  and 
will  probably  be  a  Democratic 
candidate  in  the  coming  elec- 
tions for  State  Committee. 
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^t^fetics. 


College  io.   Britannia  7. 

The  openinq-  of  the  football 
season  of  1901  found  College 
pitted  against  their  old  time 
rivals  the  Britannia's  in  Mon- 
treal. The  College  team,  to  a 
man  had  practised  faithfully  for 
two  weeks  before  the  game  and 
with  the  acquisition  of  such  men 
as  Walters,  Lafleur  and  Boucher, 
the  team  was  much  superior  to 
that  of  last  year.  Little  can  be 
said  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  teams  for  as  is  customary 
with  College,  the  team  picked 
to  represent  Varsity  in  the  first 
game  is  composed  more  or  less 
of  new  men,  with  practically  no 
experience  in  foot-ball,  hence 
College  was  not  represented  by 
her  real  strength.  The  final 
score  resulted  10 — 7  in  College 
favor,  and  as  the  score  indicates 
the  play  was  of  a  very  aggressive 
nature.  The  game  was  in  doubt 
till  the  referee's  whistle  announc- 
ed "  time  up  "  !  College  won 
the  toss  and  chose  to  kick  with 
wind  and  sun  in  their  favor. 
From  the  kick  off  the  ball  travel- 
ed to  within  a  few  yards  of 
College  goal  line,  where  on  a 
College  offside  the  Britannia's 
were  awarded  a  free   kick   from 


which  they  kicked  a  goal.    Score 
Britannia  2,  College  o. 

College  was  not  to  be  denied 
and  on  resuming  play  forced  the 
ball  well  into  Britannia  territory, 
where,  by  superb  kicking  by 
Callaghan  and  Richards,  and  a 
brilliant  run  by  O.  Lafleur,  who 
got  over  for  a  touch-down,  they 
soon  had  10  points  to  their  credit. 
Half  time  was  called  with  the 
ball  in  Britannia  territory  and 
the  score  10 — 2  in  College  favor. 

The  second  half  found  College 
on  the  defensive  and  the  ball 
almost  continually  in  their  terri- 
tory. The  Britannia's  availed 
themselves  of  every  advantage, 
but  could  do  little  with  College 
forwards  who  were  playingf  a 
remarkable  game.  But  what 
contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  Varsity's  success  was  the  fact 
that  they  succeeded  in  retaining 
possession  of  the  ball  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  second  half,  the 
ball  passing  successively  from 
Harrington  to  Dooner  to  Callag- 
han. During  the  time  that  Brit- 
annia held  possession  of  the  ball 
they  succeeded  in  getting  over 
College  line  but  twice,  once  for 
a  touch  and  once  for  a  rouge, 
thus  leaving  the  final  score  10 — 7 
in  College  favor. 
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The  line-up  was  as  follows  : 

College.  Britannia. 

Back. 
Keeley.  Barclay. 

Halves. 
Richards.  Bowio. 

Callag-han,  (Capt.)  Mackenzie. 

Blute.  Christinas. 

Quarter. 
Dooner.  McMaster. 

Scrimmag'e. 
Cox.  Vipond. 

Harring^ton.  Strachan. 

Boucher  (Capt.)  Byrne, 

Wings. 

Filiatreault.  Fisher. 

Lafleur.  Lig-htburn. 

French.  Christmas. 

Tobin.  Monk. 

Hal.  Walters.  Donnelly. 

MqCredie.  Anderson. 

Filion.  Evans. 

-X- 

College  31.     Brockville  o. 

It  brings  us  back  to  good  old  days 

When  gfames  were  won  galore  ; 

'Tis  clear  you've  not  forgot  the  ways 

Of  those  who  played  of  j'ore.  ^ 

So  keep  it  up  ;  that  thirty-one 

Is  such  a  score  that  they 

Who  meet  you  in  the  games  to  come 

Will  lose  ere  yet  they  play. 

l.  e,  o.  p. 

It  looked  like  the  old  days  to 
Ottawa  College  supporters,  who 
were  in  the  g^rand  stand  at  Var- 
sity Oval,  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
1 2th,  to  see  the  boys  of  the 
garnet  and  grey  roll  up  a  score 
of  3 1  points,  while  their  oppon- 
ents, last  year's  Quebec  cham- 
pions, were  unable  to  score. 
The  result  was  at  once  a  delight 


and  a  surprise.  Every  college 
man  was  certain  of  victory,  but 
scarcely  anyone  dared  to  hope 
that  the  defeat  of  45  to  o,  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  Brock- 
villes  last  year,  would  be  re- 
versed. 

The  game  was,  although 
rather  one-sided  throughout, 
interesting:  to  the  many  specta- 
tors, as  the  general  tendency  of 
the  play  was  towards  open 
work. 

At  the  outset  of  the  match, 
College 'appeared  to  be  slightly 
rattled,  and  almost  before  they 
realized  the  game  had  begun, 
the  ball  was  on  Varsity's  line. 
A  great  play  by  O'Brien,  who 
^^"  35  yards  before  being 
downed,  relieved  College,  and 
afterwards  their  line  was  never 
in  danger.  Brockville  made  a 
great  effort  to  force  the  play  in 
the  first  few  minutes,  but  seeing 
that  they  were  not  m  //,  tried 
to  keep  down  College  score  as 
much  as  possible.  They  were 
unfortunate  also  in  the  loss  of 
their  quarter-back,  Dr.  Jones, 
who,  shortly  after  the  game 
began,  had  his  collar  bone  bro- 
ken, thus  forcing  him  to  retire. 
He  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son, who  played  pluckily.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  game 
was  the  superb  punting  of  Call- 
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ag^han,  centre  half-back  of  Col- 
lege, who  returned  splendidly, 
and  whose  goal  kicking  was  the 
best  ever  witnessed  on  a  toot- 
ball  field,  for  out  of  5  difficult 
tries,  he  missed  the  goal  but 
once. 

Dooner,  at  quarter  played  a 
hard  game,  and  at  bucking  the 
line  he  is  second  to  none  in  the 
business. 

Cox,  Harrington  and  Boucher 
did  excellent  work  in  the  scrim- 
mage, and  it  was  remarkable  to 
see  those  men  break  through 
their  opponents  and  follow  up 
the  pigskin.  Kennedy  on  third 
wing  kept  his  man  guessing, 
and  for  strength  he  has  lots  in 
reserve.  Filiatreault  proved 
that  he  can  play  second  wing 
with  the  same  vim  and  dash  as 
in  his  former  position,  3rd  wing. 

The  wings  played  hard  and 
fast,  and  were  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  their  work  of  October 
5th. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows: 

College.  Brockville. 

Full-back. 
O'Brien,  Stevens. 

Halves. 

Richards,  Dier, 

Callag"lian,  Byrne, 

Jos.    Gieeson,  Donaldson. 

Quarter-back. 
Dooner,  (Jones)  Jackson, 


Scrimmagfe. 

Cox, 

Dobbie, 

Harring-ton, 

Doran, 

Boucher,  (C, 

aptain) 
Wings. 

Price. 

Walters, 

(Captain) 

Ritchie, 

McCredie, 

Simpson, 

Kennedy, 

Curtin, 

Filiatreault, 

Tomkins, 

Corbett, 

Graham, 

Lafleur, 

Dodd, 

French, 

Phillips. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Britannia  game,  which  we  won 
two  weeks  ago.  It  was  the 
opening  game  of  the  season  and 
necessarily  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  worry  and  anxiety, 
as  we  did  not  know  what  we 
could  do.  We  won  that  game, 
however,  after  a  hard  and  well- 
fought  battle,  and  now  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  any  of 
the  rules  acknowledged  by  all 
true  lovers  of  sport,  the  Execu- 
tive awarded  the  game  to  the 
Britannias.  Had  we  trangressed 
the  rules  to  the  utmost,  they 
could  not  have  dealt  more 
severely  with  us.  No  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to  the  offer 
we  made  of  undergoing  extra 
expenses  of  journeying  to  Mont- 
real, and  giving  the  Britannias 
the  opportunity   of  playing    the 
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game  over,  thus  increasing'  their 
receipts  by  that  of  an  extra  gate. 

For  the  slig"ht  infring-ement  of 
the  rules  we  made  by  playing- 
Alf.  Tobin,  an  old  student  and 
player  who,  we  understood  at 
the  time  was  to  become  a  resi- 
dent of  Ottawa,  as  he  had  accep- 
ted a  situation,  the  g-ame  we 
fairly    won    was     given     to    the 


Britannias.  The  deed  is  done, 
however,  and  '^there  is  no  use  of 
crying  over  spilt  milk." 

So  with  a  spirit  and  deter- 
mination that  knows  no  obstacle 
let  us  into  the  fight  and  surely 
success  shall  crown    our  efforts. 

Let  us  be  up  and  doing' 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
"  Now  or  never"  is  the  adagfe 
Let  us  not  be  found  too  late. 


^ui>ior    JjepartTi[>eT\t, 


The    death     of    Rev.    Father  retreat.        Judging      from     the 

Whelan   brought   much   grief  to  earnestness    evinced   in    follow- 

the    younger     members     of   the  ing  the    many    exercises    of   the 

community.       In    behalf  of    his  retreat,  w^e  feel  assured  that  each 

young-  comrades   the  Junior  Ed-  boy    reaped    abundant  fruit    for 

itor  extends   to   the    Faculty  his  his  soul.      We   hope,    therefore, 

heartfelt  sympathy   and   condol-  that   the    small    boys    will    ever 

ence  in  the  loss  which  they  have  bear  in  mind   the   useful  advices 


lately  endured. 


preached  to  them   and  the  good 
resolutions  which  they  formed. 


The  Junior  Editor  offers  his 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  dimin- 
utive bipeds    of    the  small   yard 


-5(- 


We  are   pleased    to   give   our 


for    the     enthusiastic    reception      earnest    suport    to   the  Juniors 

for  the  marked  interest  they  dis- 
play in  the  field  of  sports. 

On  the    handball   alley   many 


which  they  tendered  to  their  new- 
chronicler.  Notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  by  the  small 
fry  to  capture  him,  he  evades 
the  detectives  and  winks  at  the 
futile  efforts  of  his  pursuers. 


new  sharks  are  winning    laurels 
for  their  wonderful  feats. 

x^gain    lacrosse    is  a  favorite 
pastime.     There   are   at  present 
On  Sunday,  Oct.   6,  the  small      several   enthusiasts   who  handle 
boys  entered  upon  their  annual      their  sticks  very   gracefully   and 


* 
*  ^ 
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cleverly.  With  such  enthusiasm 
anion^  these  stick-handlers,  la- 
crosse will  find  many  favorites 
during  the  coming-  spring. 

On  October  13,  the  first  team 
played  football  with  the  reputed 
fourth  team  of  the  Senior  De- 
partment. The  line-up  was  as 
follows  : 

Junior  ist.  Senior  4th. 

Back. 
N.  B:iwlf.  Downey. 

Halves. 

Girouard.  Meagher. 

Rochon.  H.  Smith. 

A,  Groulx.  Gabon  ry. 

Quarter. 
E.  Groulx.  "'  Philips, 

Scrimmage. 

S.  Poirier.  O'Keefe. 

Rerlinguette.  Sloan. 

Chartrand.  Langevin. 

Wings. 
Hogg.  Gilligan. 

Freeland.  Labrosse 

Clouthier.  Donahue 

Traversy.  Murtagh 

G.  Leonard.  O'Neil. 

Slattery.  Genslinger. 

Shakespere  excepted,  who 
claims  never  before  to  have  seen 
the  sportive  pigskin  save  its  nat- 
ive farmyard  rambles,  the  seniors 
presented  a  formidable  array  ot 
punt(ch)ers.  Not  by  brilliant 
play,  but  by  sheer  force,  was 
the  score  of  10  to  o  piled  up 
against    the   sturdy    representa- 


tives of  the  small  yard.  In  the 
main,  the  Juniors  fought  credit- 
ably, considering  the  brawn 
opposed  to  them.  The  punting 
of  Groulx  and  Bavvlf,  the  sure 
tackling  of  Leonard  and  Berlin- 
guette,  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  lov^  scoring  of  the 
Seniors.  H.  Smith  of  the 
Seniors  made  wonderful  show- 
ing when  he  failed  to  convert 
the  try  ;  but  he  played  well, 
and  deserves  congratulations. 
This  game  has  given  us  a  good 
lesson— the  necessity  of  earnest, 
faithful  practice.  We  have  the 
material  to  beat  the  Seniors. 

PUNTS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

The  Seniors  are  very  long- 
wmded  players.  Mr.  Carey,  ex- 
vice  president  of  A.  S.,  saw  the 
game  from  the  fence.  After  the 
contest,  he  congratulated  the 
victors. 

The  line  judge  from  Water- 
town  showed  extreme  gener- 
osity towards  the  big  yard  in 
extending  the  margin  of  the 
touch-line.  Philips  assaulted 
referee,  and  graced  the  side-line 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game. 
Gaboury  was  penalized  for  trip- 
ping. O'Keefe  would  have 
played  better  had  he  not  mash- 
ed a  finger  at  the  start.  Sloan 
played   a   rough    game  ;  he  be- 
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came  winded  and  was  sent  to 
the  rear  to  rest.  Gill-gan  was 
ruled  off  three  times  for  scragg- 
ing. His  cover  was  only  14 
years  old.  Gill-gan  will  get  a 
rep.  Downey  was  always  in  the 
wrong  place,  for  which  he  was 
properly  called  down  by  Capt. 
Philips.      The  referee  was  most 


impartial.  After  the  game, 
Capt.  Leonard  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  : 

Gatineau  Point,  Oct.  13. 
Dear  Comrades, — 

I  am  sorry,  so  are  you.  Do 
better  some  time  other.  All  for 
the  bes'.  No  swell  head,  more 
practice. 

Jean  Baptiste  McCarthy* 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


First  Grade — ist,  P.  O.  Du- 
four  ;  2nd,  D.  J.  O'Brien  ;  3rd, 
C.  Kehoe  ;  4th,  A.  Menard. 

Second  Grade — ist,  A.  Flem- 
ming;  2nd,  D.  Blanchette;  3rd, 
J.  Labrose;  4th,   D.  Casey. 


Third  Grade— ist,  H.  Mc- 
Donald ;  2nd,  G.  Kirwan  ;  3rd, 
E.  Poissant  ;  4th,  L.  P.  Le- 
vesque. 

Fourth    Grade — ist,    H,    Le 

gault  ;   2nd,  J.  Coupal  ;  3rd,  N. 
Bawlf ;  4th,  M.  J.  Morris. 
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THE  POETS  OF  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT. 

HE  principal  actors  in  the  famous  revolution  of  English 
thought  and  religion  known  as  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment, were  not  only  profound  thinkers — in  the  theo- 
logical and  scientific  sense  of  the  word — but  many  of 
them  were  besides  sweet  singers.  Can  a  man  of  deep  thought  be 
otherwise  than  a  poet  ?  The  profound  thinker  being  one  who 
seeks  truth,  and  who  finds  it,  then  must  he  also  recognize  its 
beauty;  and  if  Beauty  be  but  the  splendor  of  Truth,  so  the  poet  is 
the  lover  of  Beauty  in  Truth.  We  can  thus  understand  how  such 
earnest  and  grave  and  learned  men  as  John  Henry  Newman, 
Frederick  Faber,  and  John  Keble  found  in  poetry  their  true  ele- 
ment. These  are  the  thiee  men  whose  names  are  most  pro- 
minently connected  with  the  great  religious  transition  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  From  similarity  of  taste  and  themes,  Cowper 
and  Wordsworth  might  also  be  placed  in  this  group,  for,  although 
not  of  the  Oxford  agitation,  they  have  much  in  common  with  the 
brilliant  trio.  They  all  speak  in  the  same  strain  ;  gentleness, 
simplicity,  naturalness,  and  deep,  quiet  feeling,  characterize  them 
all.  As  a  contrast  to  this  group  of  poets,  thee  is  another  equally 
famous,  possessed  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  genius — Shelley, 
Keats   and   Byron — the  poets  of  passion,  of  intensity  and  of  un- 
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tramelled  liberty.  If  the  first  g-roup  can  be  called  quietists,  the 
latter  can  as  justly  be  called  reckless,  turbulent,  restless.  Faber 
and  Keble  impart  peace  and  tranquility  to  the  soul  ;  Byron  and 
Keats  give  only  unrest.  Their  writings,  especially  Byron's,  are 
strangely  contradictory,  reflecting  at  once  belief  in  God  and  utter 
unbelief,  love  for  humanity  and  hatred  of  all  men,  admiration  of 
virtue  and  contempt  for  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  honorable  in 
life.  Byron  in  his  sane  moments  was  not  an  atheist.  No  more 
than  Newman  ''could  he  root  from  his  heart  the  innate  conscious- 
ness of  God."  Keats  and  Shelley  undoubtedly  were  complete 
infidels.  All  three  of  them  are  pantheists  worshipping  God  as 
nature;  they  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  beautiful,  but  they 
have  so  broken  the  limits  between  freedom  and  sacred  principles 
that  the  beautiful  becomes  tainted  by  their  touch.  The  Oxford 
poets,  too,  are  lovers  and  worshippers  of  nature;  but  theirs  is  the 
Christian  pantheism  adoring  God  through  the  works  of  His  hands, 
the  Creator  through  His  creatures  ;  read  Keble's  hymn  for  Tues- 
day in  Easter  week  To  the  Sjiowdrop^  or  the  one  for  Sunday  after 
Ascension  Seed  Time,  or  for  the  fifteentli  Sunday  after  Trinity 
The  Flowers  of  the  Field,  or  for  the  twenty-third  Sunday  after 
Trinity  Forest  Leaves  in  Autumn.  A  critic,  lately  speaking  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  writings,  says  :  "In  addition  to  the  admirable 
workmanship  of  his  poetry,  it  has  the  touch  of  genius  that  informs 
it  with  the  flavor  which  can  never  come  from  the  highest  art  alone." 
This  is  a  flattering  but  hardly  truthful  estimate  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
verses.  The  praise  could  be  appropriately  applied  to  Words- 
worth and  perhaps  to  Cowper.  Their  poetry  is  always  artistic 
because  perfectly  natural;  it  seems  often  so  very  natural  that  only 
the  flavoring  touch  of  genius  saves  it  from  insipidity  ;  yet  it  has 
the  repose  and  the  truth  that  make  it  always  interesting.  This 
appears  to  evidence  in  Wordsworth's  simple  verses  "  The  Cottage 
Girl";  it  is  his  quite  child-like  faith  in  the  reunion  in  heaven  that 
speaks  through  the  maiden's  "  And,  master,  we  are  seven," 
though  she  tells  how  her  sisters  and  brothers  sleep  in  the  church- 
yard hard  by. 

The  mission  of  all  these  gentle  poets  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  consolation  ;  this  we  cannot  say  of  Byron  nor  of  those  who  re- 
semble him.     In  reading  Cowper's  Task  one  would  expect  to  find 
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upon  it  the  shadow  of  the  despairing*  gloom  that  had  darkened  his 
own  lite,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  all  is  tranquil  and  cheerful.  The  ballad 
oi  John  Gilpin  shows  that  he  was  sometimes  even  more  natural 
and  realistic  than  Wordsworth.  The  Oxford  trio  excel  both  of 
these  writers  in  style  and  in  theme  ;  their  classic  elegance  and 
polished  beauty  command  admiration.  Of  the  three  Keble  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  poet  ;  Newman  the  most  argumentative, 
logical  reasoner  ;  Faber  the  best  loved  as  a  man,  the  holiest, 
above  all  he  is  deservedly  the  most  popular  spiritual  writer  of  the 
century.  In  outward  expression  Keble  in  his  poetry  is  the  most 
deeply  religious  of  the  three.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
some  of  his  hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  the  work  of  any 
save  a  Catholic  mystic.  Both  Keble  and  Pusey  were  men  of 
strange  dispositions.  Pusey  was  not  a  poet  ;  his  character  was 
too  hard  and  practical,  too  unsympathetic  for  that.  He  started 
the  famous  Tractarian  Movement  in  the  final  result  of  which  he 
was  so  deeply  interested,  yet  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  after  New- 
man's unexpected  resolve,  he  paused  irresolute  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  he  maintained  a  position  that  causes  our  generation  to 
suspect  that  the  Reverend  Doctor's  life  was  all  a  grand  humbug, 
unless  it  is  possible  for  a  soul  to  be  content  with  a  shadow  for  the 
substance,  the  dream  for  reality.  Fortunately  for  Keble  he  died 
too  soon  to  have  this  imputation  cast  upon  him.  In  his  hymns 
there  is  so  much  sweetness  and  depth  of  devotion  that  it  is  easy  to 
believe  he  did  not  write  tor  fame.  We  know  for  a  certainty  that 
it  was  only  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  induced  him  to  pub- 
lish his  first  volume  of  poems.  It  met  with  a  most  flattering  re- 
ception, it  was  such  a  change  from  anything  the  P^nglish  world 
had  known  for  years.  For  the  same  reason  Faber's  poems  were 
very  popular.  Both  of  these  singers  give  us  a  more  satisfactory 
view  of  life  than  Byron  or  Shelley  or  Keats  ;  after  reading  them 
one  has  no  thought  of  suicide,  one  is  urged  to  live  and  work  to 
the  full  ;  they  seem  to  give  a  new  purpose  in  life  ;  we  almost  feel, 
as  they  say,  that  earth  is  overflowing  with  heaven. 

Newman  is  different  in  some  respects  from  Faber  and  Keble  ; 
he  is  intensely  subjective.  Every  line  he  writes  is  the 
expression  of  whatever  feeling  is  uppermost  in  his  own 
heart.     Like  Dante  he  is  highly  imaginative  and  always  philosophi- 
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cal  ;  the  land  of  eternity,  theologically  and  practically,  seems  as 
well  known  to  him  as  all  terrestrial  concerns.  He  shows  this  in 
his  beautiful  Dream  of  Gerofi^ius,  after  reading  which  one  cannot 
fail  to  place  him  among  England's  noblest  poets  ;  nor  would  one 
change  this  opinion  after  listening  to  his  widely  known  hymn — 
only  a  few  lines — Leady  Kindly  Light,  justly  called  "  one  of  the 
poetical  gems  of  our  language."  Bulwer  Lytton  rather  oddly 
defines  the  difference  between  talent  and  genius  as  existing  in  tha 
heart  rather  than  in  the  mind.  We  might  find  the  same  difference 
between  Newman  and  Faber  ;  both  had  genius,  but  one  suffers 
through  the  intellect,  and  thus  with  his  strong,  logical  intelligence 
consoles,  strengthens,  convinces  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot, 
like  Dr.  Pusey,  halt  half  way  ;  he  leads  them  from  fear  and  doubt 
and  darkness  to  the  haven  of  rest  where  he  himself  is  sheltered. 
Faber,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  to  the  heart  ;  he  himself,  when 
wavering  between  Anglicanism  and  Catholicism,  found  a  vent  for 
the  love  that  welled  in  his  heart  towards  the  Saviour  and  Lover  of 
all  men  by  his  kindly  devotion  to  the  poor  of  his  parish,  and  by  the 
religious  poetry  that  his  pen  almost  unconsciously  wrote.  The 
personal  fascination  that  Father  Faber  had  for  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  seerhs  to  be  in  all  his  books.  His  poetry  and  his 
prose  devotional  treatises  are  read  and  loved  everywhere.  It  was 
the  divine  sunshine  dwelling  always  in  his  heart  that  gave  the 
magnetic  charm  to  his  manner.  The  same  irresistible  charm  is 
felt  in  his  books.  How  will  it  be  in  the  future?  Will  his  books 
be  still  read  ?  or  will  they  be  classed  among  the  things  on  upper 
shelves  that  have  had  their  day?  Idle  questions.  The  St. 
Bernardine  of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  cease  to  be  needed. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  years  hence  every  line  he  has  written  will  be 
lovingly  perused,  and  will  still  be  potent  to  cheer,  arouse,  and  urge 
the  Christian  soul  :  for  no  one  can  read  these  beautiful  things  and 
remain  a  mere  Sunday  church-going  Christian  ;  one  longs  to  be 
all  for  all  as  Father  Faber  was  ;  one  yearns  to  lure  all  the  world 
to  the  *'  easy  ways  of  divine  love,"  to  grasp  the  relation  between 
'*  the  Creator  and  the  creature,"  to  see  life  from  "  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,"  to  do  and  to  be  "all  for  Jesus"  ;  in  a  word,  to  give  love 
for  love,  life  for  life,  as  Father  Faber  did.  Doubtless  the  respect- 
able, humility-scorning  class  of  Christians,  who  seek  a  circuitous 
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route  to  heaven,  are  always  with  us,  like  the  poor,  but  with  such 
as  these  Father  Faber  could  have  had  but  little  sympathy.  Such 
Christianity  was  not  possible  to  him  ;  he  seems  to  hope  all  things 
and  believe  all  things  of  good  repute  of  all  men  ;  and  to  be  always 
whispering  :  Love  God,  love  Jesus,  love  one  another  because 
Jesus  has  loved  us  all,  and  wants  the  love  of  all  of  us.  Through 
all  these  weary  ages  heed  the  voice  that  says  :  *'Take  up  thy 
cross    and    follow    Me'';  never  lose  sight  of  that  Eternal  Love 

ascending  Calvary's  cruel  steep. 

M. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
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ALL  SAINTS'  DAY. 

(from  keble's  christian  year.) 

tQHY  blovv'st  thou  not,  thou   wintry  wind, 
■)         Now  every  leaf  is  brown  and  sere, 
mm.'l/^£^    And  idly  droops,  to  thee  resign'd, 
The  fading  chaplet  of  the  year  ? 
Yet  wears  the  pure  aerial  sky. 
Her  summer  veil,  half-drawn  on  hi^h, 
Of  silvery  haze,  and  dark  and  still — 
The  shadows  sleep  on  every  slanting  hill. 

How  quiet  shows  the  woodland  scene  ! 

Each  flower  and  tree,  its  duty  done, 
Reposing  in  decay  serene. 

Like  weary  n>en  when  age  Is  won, 
Such  calm  old  age  as  conscience  pure 
And  self-commanding  hearts  ensure, 
Waiting  their  summons  to  the  sky, 
Content  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die. 

Sure  if  our  eyes  were  purged  to  trace 

God's  unseen  armies  hovering  round, 
We  should  behold  by  angels'  grace 

The  four  strong  winds  of  Heaven  fast-bound, 
Their  downward  sweep  a  moment  stay'd 
On  ocean  cove  and  forest  glade, 
Till  the  last  flower  of  autumn  shed 
Her  funeral  odours  on  her  dying  bed. 

So  in  Thine  awful  armoury,  Lord, 
The  lightnings  of  the  Judgment  Day 

Pause  yet  awhile,  in  mercy  stored. 
Till  willing  hearts  wear  quite  away 

Their  earthly  stains  ;  and  spotless  shine 

On  every  brow,  in  light  divine, 

The  Cross,  by  angel  hands  impress'd  ; 
The  seal  of  glory  woti  and  pledge  of  promised  rest. 
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Little  they  dream,  those  haughty  souls, 
Whom  Empires  own  with  bended  knee, 

What  lowly  fate  their  own  controls, 
Together  linked  by  Heaven's  decree  : 

As  bloodhounds  hush  their  baying  wild, 

To  wanton  with  some  fearless  child. 

So  Famine  waits,  and  War  with  greedy  eyes, 
Till  some  repenting  heart  be  ready  for  the  skies. 

On,  champions  blest,  in  Jesus'  Name, 

Short  be  your  strife,  your  triumph  full, 
Till  every  heart  have  caught  your  flame, 
And,  lighten'd  of  the  World's  mis-rule. 
Ye  soar  those  elder  saints  to  meet, 
Gathered  long  since  at  Jesus'  feet 
No  world  of  passions  to  destroy. 
Your  prayers  and  struggles  o'er,  your  task  all  praise  and  joy. 
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A  NOTABLE  CATHOLIC  LAYMAN. 

HERE   passed  away  recently  at  his  home  In  Scotland  a 
Catholic   nobleman  whose  name  has  long  been  held  in 
respect  by  the  learned  world,  and  whose  conversion  to 
the   true   faith   some   thirty  years   ago  caused  no  little 
surprise  in  the  higher  circles  of  society  in  Great  Britain.      Himself 
a  learned  man  and  a  generous  patron  of  university  learning  in  his 
native  land,  John  Patrick  Crichton  Stuart,  Marquis  of  Bute,  K.T., 
LL.D.,  deserves  more  than  a   passing   notice   in   the   pages   of  a 
university  Review.      Born  in  1847  the   Marquis   received  his  early 
education    at    Harrow   School,    whence    he    proceeded    to    Christ 
Church    College,  Oxford,      Memories  of  the  Tractarian  Movement 
still  hovered    around   the   great  university  and  the  young  Scottish 
nobleman  found  himself  wrestling  with  the  questions  which  New- 
man and  Manning  and  Ward  and  Faber  had  faced.      In  his  twenty- 
second    year    he    was    received    into    the    Catholic  Church.      His 
conversion   was    the    subject    of   imiversal    comment    throughout 
Great  Britain,   and  is    said   to   have   inspired    Disraeli  to  write  his 
novel  Lolhair^  wherein  the  character  of  the   Marquis   is   strangely 
distorted  and  the  motives  of  churchmen  are  assumed  to  be  avarice 
and   greed.      The   sordid   soul    of   the    Jewish    novelist   could    not 
appreciate  anything  above  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.    From  the 
day    of  his   conversion    the    Marquis  was  an    earnest   and   devout 
Catholic  ;    he   practised   his   faith   in    Ihe  face   of    much    personal 
obloquy  ;  and   he    practised  it,    in    no   half-hearted  way,  daily  and 
continuously  up  to  the  end.      Some  have  said  that   the   Marquis's 
conversion  and   life-long   adherence  to  Catholicism  were   largely  a 
matter  of  antiquarian    and   ecclesiological    taste.      An   antiquarian 
and   a   universal   delver  into    ecclesiastical    black-letter    lore,    the 
Marquis  certainly  was  ;   but,  supernatural  causes  aside,  it  was  not 
taste  but  conviction  that   led    him    into    the   Church  and  kept    him 
there.      He  vvas  profoundly  convinced  that  there  was  only  one  true 
Church,  and  that  that  Church  was    the  Church  of  the  Sacraments, 
of  the  Real  Presence,  and  of  the  Roman  Primacy.      The  Marquis's 
sincerity  of  purpose   and   his   noble   qualities   of  mind   and   heart 
gradually  won   recognition,    and  honors  came  thick  and  fast  upon 
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him.  In  1875  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle.  The  universities  of  Glasgow,  iidinbiirgh  and  St.  Andrews 
recognized  his  learning  by  an  honorary  LL.D.  He  was  elected 
Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrevvs  in  1892  and  again  in  1895  ^^ 
received  also  the  Order  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Gregory.  In  November, 
1S93,  the  Marquis  delivered  the  customary  rectorial  address 
to  the  students  of  St.  Andrews.  I  cannot  forbear  making  an 
extract  which  shows  in  an  amusing  wa)  the  impartiality  of  his 
scholarship.  "I  have  always  desiderated  that  history  should  be 
written  with  only  an  impartial  statement  of  absolutely  certain  facts, 
so  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  take  one  view  or  the  other,  just 
as  the  contemporary  did.  The  ideal  history  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  composed  upon  this  principle,  certainly  never  has  been 
written,  and  I  strongly  doubt  whether  it  ever  will  be  written.  I 
myself  have  tried  to  deal  thus  with  smaller  matters,  in  my  own 
s.mall  way,  and  I  think  not  altogether  without  such  success  as  I 
really  coveted,  namely,  a  testimony  to  my  absolute  impartiality. 
I  once  wrote  an  essay  on  the  so-called  Prophecies  of  Malachi  of 
Armagh,  in  which  I  did  my  best  to  put  the  arguments  both  for  and 
against  their  Divine  inspiration  as  strongly  as  I  could.  Some 
of  my  friends  said  to  me  afterwards,  that  they  wondered  how  I 
could  believe  in  such  rubbish.  Others  told  me  that,  hov»'ever  I 
might  believe  these  prophecies  to  be  a  forgery,  they  thought  I  might 
have  done  better  to  attack  in  less  violent  language  a  thing  in 
which  so  many  good  people  believe.  A  third  friend  told  me  that 
I  had  displayed  an  absolute  impartiality,  which  deprived  my  essay 
ot  all  interest.  Then  I  wrote  another  essay  upon  the  question 
whether  Giordano  Bruno  was  burnt  or  not.  I  put  the  historical 
arguments  both  ways  as  well  as  I  could.  My  own  impression  at 
the  time  was  that  he  really  was  burnt.  But  a  newspaper  critic  re- 
marked that  I  had  strained  every  nerve  to  make  out  that  he  was 
not,  and  I  had  finally  a  sort  of  triumph  over  myself,  because, 
when  I  re-read  the  article  some  years  afterwards,  I  found  myself  a 
good  deal  shaken  in  my  opinion  of  my  own  arguments." 

In  tb.e  world  o(  authorship  the  Marquis  was  not  unknown; 
his  themes  were  always  either  national  or  religious.  One  ot  his 
first  works,  if  not   the  very  first,  was   entitled  The  Early   Days  of 
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Sir  Williiun  Wallace^  he  is  the  author  also  of  TJie  Arms  of  the 
Royal  and  Parliameniary  Burghs  of  Scotland^  a  work  of  great 
archseological  interest.  To  Catholics  he  is  best  known  for  his 
translation  of  The  Roman  Breviary^  on  the  preparation  of  which 
he  spent  nine  years  and  which  the  Dublin  Review  characterized  on 
its  appearance  as  "a  worthy  tribute  of  a  cultured  Catholic  to  that 
Church  which  he  has  had  the  gift  to  recognize  as  his  mother.' 
The  Marquis's  liturgical  and  linguistic  abilities  were  next  dis- 
played in  his  translation  entitled  The  Coptic  Morning  Service  for 
the  Lord's  Day^  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  enable  English- 
speaking  travellers  in  Egypt  to  follow  intelligently  the  Mass  and 
the  rest  of  the  Sunday  morning  service  of  the  native  Christians. 
Other  works  of  Lord  Bute  were  Essays  upon  Christian  Greece^  and 
The  Altiis  of  St.  Coliimba,  a  magnificent  edition  of  a  Latin  hymn 
composed  by  St.  Columba  and  beginning  with  the  word  Alius, 
The  last  work  which  came  from  his  pen,  A  Form  of  Prayer,  was 
written  for  the  use  of  persons  unavoidably  prevented  from  hearing 
Mass  on  Sundays. 

The  Marquis  was  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities— of  three  oi  them  at  least.  He  built,  at  immense  cost, 
the  Great  Hall  of  Glasgow  University,  and  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  established  a  chair  of  anatomy  at  St.  Andrews  with 
an  endowment  of  $100,000.  His  archaeological  bent  of  mind  led 
him  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  some  historic  churches  and 
castles.  On  a  visit  to  Brittany  some  years  ago  he  purchased  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  raised  in  com- 
memoration of  her  first  landing  on  the  shores  of  France,  and  thus 
saved  this  historic  movement  from  effacement.  Many  charitable 
institutions  in  Scotland  owe  their  foundation  and  maintenance  to 
the  deceased  Marquis,  who  also  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  number  of  poor  children.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter 
of  many  learned  societies,  and  contributed  largely  to  explorations 
in  the  Holy  Land.  For  the  land  blessed  by  the  Saviour's  presence 
he  entertained  a  deep  affection,  and  manifested  the  same  in  his 
dying  injunction  that  his  heart  should  be  taken  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  buried  on  Mount  Olivet:  an  injunction  which  the  Marchioness 
of  Bute  is  now  carrying  out. 
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In  politics  Lord  Bute  belong-ed  to  the  Tory  school,  of  which 
however  he  was  not  a  very  active  supporter.  He  is  saiJ  to  have 
been  in  favor  of  Home  Rule  for  Scotland  but  opposed  to  it  for 
Ireland.  This  was  one  of  the  Marquis's  idiosyncrasies  of  char- 
acter; and  these  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  believing- that  people 
should  hear  de  movtuis  nil  nisi  ho7iuni. 


M. 
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THE  PASTORAL  OF  THE  IRISH  HIERARCHY. 

QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  met 
for  the  first  time  in  a  national  synod  to  consider  var- 
ious important  matters  of  policy  and  discipline  which 
claimed  their  attention.  .  Since  that  date  many  changes 
have  occurred,  and  the  Ireland  of  to-day  is  not  that  of  '75.  The 
questions  which  then  engaged  all  minds  have  either  become  dead 
issues,  new  ones  springing  up  in  their  places,  or  have  been  so 
modified  as  to  now  present  a  totally  different  aspect.  Thus  it  was 
necessary,  the  Bishops  saw,  that  another  convention  should  be 
held  to  deal  with  these  topics,  old  and  new,  which  affected  the 
well-being  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  accordingly  the  second  nation- 
al synod  was  called  to  meet  at  Maynooth  in  September.  The  re- 
sult of  its  labors  has  now  been  given  forth  in  Pastoral  form,  and 
it  is  a  document  which  will  be  lead  with  lively  interest  by  Catholic 
Irishmen  the  world  over. 

One  point  in  connection  with  it  that  we  may  notice  here  is  the 
praiseworthy  action  of  the  hierarchy  in  issuing  the  Pastoral  in  Irish 
as  well  as  English.  At  a  time  when  the  lovers  of  Gaelic 
are  struggling  to  keep  that  tongue  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
the  nation,  this  patriotic  recognition  of  its  importance  by  the 
episcopate  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  example  set  by  the 
ijishops  will  be  followed  by  all  the  clergy,  and  a  powerful  impetus 
will  be  thereby  given  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  national 
language.  The  Irish  press  refers  to  this  occurrence  as  '*an  epoch- 
making  event,"  and  it  characterizes  the  spirit  animating  the  synod 
as  "enlightened  and  truly  national." 

Needless  to  say,  the  Pastoral  displays  remarkable  ability.  It 
is  comprehensive  in  scope,  thoughtful  in  tone,  and  impresses  upon 
us  the  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  the  framers,  who  with  Apostolic 
zeal  and  solicitude  set  before  their  people  the  highest  ideals  of 
Christian  life.  In  terms  of  unbounded  praise  it  dilates  upon  the 
spiritual  progress  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  ''Land  of 
Saints  and  Scholars,"  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  countless 
martyrs,  still  keeps  true  to  St.  Patrick's  priceless  heritage,  and  the 
fervor  of  her  children's  faith  is  as  undimmed   to-day   as   it   was  in 
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her  Apostle's  lifetime.  This  zealous  piety  of  the  Irish  people 
manifests  itself  outwardly  in  the  erection  of  religious  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  cathedrals,  churches  and  convents,  and  upon  a  scale  of 
magnificence  strangely  at  variance  with  their  limited  means. 
Considering  the  well-known  poverty  of  Catholic  Ireland,  desolated 
by  the  scourges  of  landlordism  and  famine,  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  boundless  generosity  and  love  for  the  adornment  of 
God's  temples  which  prompted  this  people  in  the  sacrifices  they 
must  have  made  to  bring  about  such  grand  results.  The  Pastoral 
does  not  exaggerate  when  it  refers  to  their  efforts  as  "unsurpassed, 
and  perhaps  unequalled,  by  those  of  any  other  people  in  the 
Church." 

Nor  are  there  wanting  evidences  of  a  more  spiritual  nature  to 
prove  the  deep  rooted  religious  fervor  of  Irish  Catholics.  The 
Holy  Father's  oft-repeated  desire  for  the  propagation  of  various 
public  and  private  devotions  has  been  met  by  them  with  a  touch- 
ing readiness.  The  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  has 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  over  the  whole  country,  and  the 
practice  of  First  Friday  Communion  has  become  almost  universal. 
A  remarkable  increase  in  external  reverence  and  homage  towards 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  has  been  its  first  fruit.  Hitherto, 
the  Bishops  remark,  there  have  been  shortcomings  in  this  respect, 
"  an  unhappy  survival  from  the  penal  times,"  when  there  were 
but  few  opportunities  for  public  adoration.  But  now  ample  atone- 
ment is  being  made  for  the  lukewarmness  and  negligence  of  the 
past.  Other  exemplary  practices  inspired  by  the  great  Vicar  of 
Christ,  which  have  become  firmly  implanted  in  the  Irish  heart,  are 
those  of  consecrating  families  to  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth, 
("the  means,  we  trust,  of  planting  and  cultivating  in  their  hearts 
those  domestic  virtues  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
human  society")  and  of  reciting  the  Rosary  in  common  in  all 
households.  The  Irish  as  a  nation  have  ever  been  noted  for  their 
devotion  tu  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  this  daily  recitation  of  her 
particular  prayer  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  has  a  special  attrac- 
tion for  them.  And  all  these  pious  exercises  are  crowned  by  that 
which  above  all  distinguishes  the  fervent  Catholic — -frequent  ap- 
proach to  the  sacraments.  "It  is  questionable,"  says  the  Pastoral, 
"whether  it  has  ever  been  exceeded,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
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tion,  in  any  country,  or  at  any  period,  since  the  Apostolic  times." 
What  a  consolation  it  is  for  the  devoted  Irish  pastors  to  see  their 
hibors  thus  rewarded,  to  note  the  elevated  spiritual  condition  of 
their  flocks  and  mark  their  progress  from  year  to  year.  With 
grateful  hearts  they  return  thanks  to  God  for  "the  faith  and 
labor  and  charity"  shown  by  their  people,  who  have  proved  to  be 
for  them  indeed   "  their  joy  and  their  crown." 

The  social  condition  of  their  flock,  however,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual,  appeals  to  the  hierarchy,  since  it  presents  many  features 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
In  this  connection  the  Pastoral  discusses  such  leading  public 
questions  as  education,  land  tenure  and  local  government.  It  re- 
calls the  numerous  reforms  obtained  and  the  great  victories 
already  won,  thanks  to  the  nation's  steadfast  loyalty  to  its  pastors 
in  the  fight  for  Catholic  interests.  But  at  the  same  time  it  reminds 
the  people  that  there  must  be  no  cessation  of  the  strife  until  all 
their  grievances  have  been  fully  redressed,  and  it  outlines  the 
issues  involved  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  decisive  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  attitude  thereupon  of  the 
episcopate. 

To  impress  upon  Catholic  parents  the  great  importance  of  the 
educational  question,  and  the  necessity  of  denominational  schools, 
the  Pastoral  goes  to  the  very  bottom  of  tha  matter  and  shows  the 
vital  interests  which  are  at  stake.  The  different  views  of  educa- 
tion arise  from  a  diversity  in  the  conception  of  man's  life-work. 
The  secularist  is  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  for  worldly  advance- 
ment, and  religious  instruction  in  school  seems  to  him,  therefore, 
a  mere  waste  of  time.  But,  for  the  Catholic,  spiritual  welfare  is 
of  more  importance  than  material  prosperity.  "All  education  is 
holy.  There  is  no  more  sacred  duty  than  the  development  of  a 
young  mind  and  sou'."  Religious  schools  are  necessary  if  the 
youth  of  Ireland  are  to  be  brought  up  true  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  It  would  be  well  for  many  in  other  countries  to  take  to 
heart  these  thoughtful  words  of  the  Irish  Bishops.  The  efforts  of 
Irish  Catholics  in  this  direction  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
have  indeed  been  crowned  with  a  great  measure  of  success. 
Today  their  primary  and  intermediate  schools  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.     The  system  of  national    primary  education  established 
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sixty  years  ag^o  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation  in  all 
except  name.  As  then  constituted  it  pretended  to  provide  for 
separate  religious  instruction  in  the  public  or  "  national  "  schools, 
although  its  founders,  the  Secularists,  really  aimed  at  undermining" 
the  faith  of  Catholic  youth.  But  now  these  schools  are  in  most 
districts  virtually  Catholic  institutions.  However,  the  law  with  its 
usual  lack  of  reason  still  makes  believe  to  consider  them  unde- 
nominational, and  forbids  the  use  therein  of  religious  emblems. 
This  obsolete  enactment  and  the  continued  maintenance  of  the 
useless  and  costly  model  schools  are  two  features  of  the  primary 
system  unjust  to  Catholics,  and  which  they  should  endeavour  to 
have  removed. 

With  regard  to  the  teachers  in  these  primary  schools,  the 
Pastoral  makes  some  very  practical  and  timely  suggestions. 
The  solemnity  and  importance  of  their  duty  in  the  education  and 
character-moulding  of  the  young  is  commented  upcn.  They  are 
exhorted  to  show  a  good  example  to  those  under  their  charge  by 
always  manifesting  the  spirit  of  faith  in  their  conduct,  "  especially 
in  their  relations  with  their  spiritual  guides  and  superiors."  But 
it  adds  that  while  the  majority  of  them  are  individually  members 
of  the  fold,  their  organization,  the  Teachers'  Association,  has 
recently  shown  a  decidedly  anti-clerical  and  un-Catholic  disposi- 
tion, for  which  a  certain  few  were  alone  to  blame.  What  the 
other  members  must  do  is  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
Association  unless  it  assumes  a  proper  attitude  towards  ihe 
Church. 

Intermediate  education  has  also  made  rapid  progress  since 
the  date  of  the  first  national  synod.  At  that  time  Protestant 
schools  alone  received  any  public  grants.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
been  thoroughly  remedied  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Act. 
The  beneficial  results  of  also  endowing  the  more  numerous 
Catholic  schools  are  seen  in  the  annual  examinations,  when  tlie 
students  of  these  institutions  carry  off  the  highest  prizes.  This 
marked  success  reflects  great  credit  on  their  teachers,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  members  of  different  religious  communities. 

But  if  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  received  justice  in  the 
matter  of  primary  and  intermediate  education,  it  only  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  their  grievance  concerning  a  university.     Catho- 
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He  students  are  as  a  body  debarred  from  the  advantages  of  a 
university  education,  although  they  are  far  more  numerous  and 
generally  better  prepared  for  it  than  those  of  other  beliefs.  They 
are  forbidden  by  the  Church  to  attend  Trinity  or  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges for  fear  of  endangering  their  faith.  Thus  through  the  lack  of  a 
university  supported  by  the  state  which  would  prove  acceptable 
to  them  as  well  as  to  other  denominations.  Catholic  parents  have, 
at  the  cost  of  many  sacrifices,  to  send  their  sons  to  private  colleges 
of  their  own  pe^/suasion,  and  unfortunately  none  of  these  can  afford 
an  adequate  substitute  for  a  regular  university  course. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stand  taken  by  the  Government  upon 
this  question  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  unjust.  The  triumph  of  denomi- 
national principles  in  the  intermediate  schools  illustrates  **  the 
obvious  truth  that  if  educational  or  any  other  laws  are  to  be  a 
success  they  must  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  convictions 
and  feelings  of  the  people  lor  whom  they  are  made."  Why  then 
does  the  Government  persist  in  refusing  the  unanimous  and  just 
demand  of  Irish  Catholics  for  a  University  such  as  they  desire? 
They  are  supported  by  many  prominent  statesmen  of  England  as 
well  as  Ireland,  and  also  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  Pro- 
testant Universities  in  both  countries.  These  able  and  enlightened 
men  can  speak  with  authority  on  the  question,  and  they  consider 
it  "narrow  bigotry  and  unwisdom  to  lower  the  whole  educational 
status  of  a  country  because  its  people  will  not  renounce  in  edu- 
cation the  abiding  principles  of  their  religious  belief."  The  oppo- 
sition comes  from  that  limited  but  bigoted  body  of  English  and 
Irish  Protestants  which  has  always  opposed  every  proposal  to  con- 
cede to  Irish  Catholics  their  rights.  And  it  is  to  conciliate  this 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  body  of  followers  that  the  Government 
ignores  the  claims  of  Catholic  Ireland,  although  well-known  public 
men,  who  know^  whereof  they  speak,  unite  in  asserting  their 
"justice  and  expediency."    What  clever  and  honest  statesmanship! 

The  day  will  yet  come,  however,  when  British  statesmen  will 
have  to  concede  this  measure  of  relief,  as  they  have  formerly  had 
to  grant  others  which  for  a  long  time  they  had  likewise  delayed. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  uncompromising  and  unwavering  agitation 
by  Irish  Catholics  until  victory  is  theirs.  Repulses  are  nothing 
new  ;  their  chief  effect  seems  to  be  the  infusing  of  a  more  deter- 
mined spirit  into  the  people.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  bound  to 
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receive  the  same  treatment  as  their  Protestant  brethren.  One 
denomination,  and  that  the  largest  and  poorest,  should  not  be 
excluded  from  endowments  belonging  to  the  nation  at  large. 
There  are  two  means  of  remedying  the  situation,  "  levelling  up" 
or  **  levelling  down.'"'  If  Catholics  cannot  have  a  University  for 
themselves,  one  great  National  University  could  be  established  to 
preside  over  all  higher  education.  'I  hen  if  the  present  endow- 
ments of  Trinity  College,  the  Royal  University  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges  were  turned  into  a  common  tund,  as  they  should  be,  Ihis 
could  be  divided  by  the  National  University  among  all  the  different 
colleges  of  the  country  according  to  their  necessities.  There  can 
be  no  other  alternative,  however.  Either  a  Catholic  University 
or  a  National  University,  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  Bishops. 

In  the  recent  enactment  which  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Union  gives  the  Irish  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  towards 
governing  themselves,  the  Pastoral  sees  "  the  seeds  of  great 
developments."  It  expects  that  this  welcome,  though  tardy  and 
incomplete,  act  of  justice  by  the  Government  will  not  only  serve  to 
firmly  unite  the  national  party,  but  show  the  opponents  of  Home 
Rule  that  Irishmen  are  perfectly  capable  of  self-government.  The 
Bishops  also  declare  themselves  to  be  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  new  Agricultural  Act  controlling  technical  instruction,  as  a 
means  of  repairing  the  impoverished  resources  of  the  country. 
They  are  not,  however,  in  favor  of  residential  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture unless  under  the  control  ot  religious  communities,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

But  while  believing  that  the  results  of  this  Act  will  be  most 
beneficial,  the  Bishops  do  not  by  any  means  wish  their  people  to 
consider  the  social  question  as  settled.  To  ensure  prosperity  and 
prevent  emigration  the  system  o(  land  laws  now  in  vogue  must  be 
radically  altered.  As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  "  rents  are 
periodically  made  a  matter  of  litigation  before  a  tribunal  in  which 
neither  of  the  litigants  has  confidence,"  and,  while  extensive  grass 
plains  are  left  uncultivated, — of  little  value  to  their  owners  but  no 
small  economic  loss  to  the  country,  — "  the  peasants  are  driven  to 
starvation  on  miserable  holdings."  •  Such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot 
be  tolerated.  What  should  be  done,  and  quickly,  is  to  establish 
a  class  of  peasant  proprietors  who  will  be  allowed  to  till  the  vast 
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districts  now  lying"  idle.  An  agitation  tor  this  purpose  is  advised 
by  the  Bishops,  but  with  characteristic  prudence  they  also  warn 
their  tlocks  that  it  must  be  conducted  "on  just  and  orderly  and 
constitutional  lines,"  and  not  with  "  violence  or  injustice  or  any 
other  means  condemned  by  the  laws  of  God." 

Having-  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  past  and  taken  note  of 
the  present  condition  of  their  people's  affairs,  the  hierarchy  turn 
towards  the  future  with  mingled  hope  and  fear.  Judged  by  the 
past  it  promises  well,  but  there  are  many  new  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  The  nation  was  shielded  from  the  spirit  of  irreligion, 
which  destroyed  less  favoured  peoples  while  persecutions  lasted. 
But  now  that  the  day  of  toleration  has  followed,  the  Irish  race 
may  lose  sight  of  its  spiritual  interests  in  the  turmoil  of  worldly 
cares.  To  prevent  such  a  terrible  misfortune  the  Bishops  advocate 
the  fervent  practice  of  religious  exercises,  commending  in  a  special 
manner  to  the  educated,  hence  more  exposed,  classes,  co-operation 
in  the  noble  work  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Catholic  Truth 
Societies.  The  former  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Holy  Father  himself, 
"peculiarly  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  times,"  as  encouraging  charit- 
able works.  The  latter  is  also  doing  invaluable  service  in  circulat- 
ing among  the  people  good,  interesting  literature  to  counteract  the 
evil  influence  of  the  spread  of  immoral,  irreligious  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  novels. 

A  scarcely  less  dangerous  evil  is  the  drink  habit,  "that  blot 
upon  the  fair  tame  of  our  Irish  Church."  Here  also  the  Pastoral 
is  glad  to  note  progress.  Through  the  organised  action  of  the 
pastors  intemperance  has  been  much  abated  in  late  years,  and 
perseverance  in  the  crusade  against  this  terrible  vice  will  do  much 
to  encourage  sobriety  among  the  people.  The  Bishops  also  appeal 
to  their  people  not  to  countenance  the  scandalous  practice  of 
Sunday  horse-racing,  and  to  keep  away  from  secret  societies. 
They  furthermore  make  a  formal  protest  against  the  treatment  of 
Catholics  in  the  British  Navy,  who  are  allowed  no  chaplain  and 
no  opportunities  of  tulfilling  the  duties  of  their  religion. 

The  Pastoral  concludes  with  a  particularly  fitting  refer- 
ence to  the  Jubilee  which  has  been  proclaimed,  and  to 
the  Irish  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  occurrence  of  two  such 
notable     events    as    the    promulgation     of     this     Pastoral    and 
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the  pilgrimag^e  in  the  Holy  Year,  "when  the  thoughts 
of  the  faithful  throughout  the  universal  Church  are  turned,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to  Rome,"  is  surely  a  splendid 
testimony  to  Ireland's  Catholicity,  to  its  "  unfaltering  loyalty, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ."  It  is  this  ad- 
mirable spirit  of  fidelity  tha>^  animates  the  Pastoral  throughout, 
evidenced  by  the  nation's  activity  in  spiritual  matters,  and  breathed 
forth  in  the  wise  and  pious  counsels  of  the  Bishops.  Considered 
in  every  light  this  pastoral  is  a  document  worthy  of  "the  best 
traditions  of  the  Irish  Church,"  that  noble  hierarchy  "which  is 
spoken  of  in  the  whole  world." 

J.    R.    O'GORMAN,   'oi 
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THE   THOUSAND    ISLANDS. 

T  seems  to  me  quite  Impossible  that  anyone  can  have 
studied  Canada  and  not  have  acquired  some  definite 
ideas  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  ;  but  to  possess  even 
a  shght  knowledge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  necessarily 
involves  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  Thousand  Island.'^. 
Yet  hearing  of  them,  reading  of  them,  or  even  carefully  collecting 
the  most  illustrative  photographs  or  sketches,  cannot  do  more 
than  awaken  the  desire  to  some  day  behold  in  very  truth  the  happy 
reality.  And  this  is  right  ;  no  one  can  presume  to  say  he  has 
enjoyed  Nature  at  her  best  unless  he  has  visited  the  Canadian 
archipelago;  nor  shall  I  attempt  a  description  of  these  wondrous 
islands,  rather  let  me  set  forth  a  few  considerations  which  may 
assist  the  imagination  to  conceive  their  unspeakable  beauty,  or  to 
awaken  in  those  who  have  beheld  that  beauty  fond  memories 
thereof. 

First,  let  us  take  a  hurried  glance  along  the  river's  course  to 
get  a  general  idea  of  the  location  of  the  islands.  Grouped  where 
Lake  Ontario  narrows  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  affording  a  safe 
harbor  for  Kingston,  and  protecting  it  from  the  fierce  lake  gales, 
are  a  number  of  large  islands,  one  of  which,  shaped  like  a  triangle 
with  its  base  towards  the  lake,  extends  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  gradually  narrowing  until  it  forms  a  slender  apex  twenty 
miles  down  stream.  On  either  side  of  this  we  find  solitary  islands 
which  seem  to  have  strayed  away  from  the  parent  isle  ;  but, 
bravely  accepting  their  lot,  they  stand  amid  the  waters  as  if 
awaiting  patiently  a  future  re-union.  We  now  find  ourselves 
nearing  two  noted  little  towns,  Clayton,  on  the  south  or  United 
States  side,  and  Gananoque  ^on  the  Canadian  side.  These  towns 
really  mark  the  place  where  the  Thousand  Islands  begin.  For 
the  next  forty  miles  the  river  is  literally  studded  with  islands  as  if 
an  angel's  hand  had  dropped  them  there.  The  further  end  of  this 
maze  of  narrow  channels  and  winding  waterways  is  marked  by 
another  pair  of  towns,  on  the  American  side  the  city  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  the  quiet  town  of  Prescott. 
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Having  taken  our  bearings  let  us  now  consider  some  of  the 
attractions  of  the  islands  themselves.  Taking  passage  from  any 
river  port  on  one  of  the  '' White  Squadron  "  steamers— those 
floating  palaces  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  renown  of  the 
islands — the  excursionist  is  soon  feasting  his  eyes  upon  a  scene 
which  surpasses  his  fondest  dream  of  scenic  beauty.  He  is  first 
struck  by  the  teeming  fertility  of  the  rock-bound  islets  ;  trees, 
grass  and  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  testify  to  the  fecundity  of 
nature.  As  the  vessel  rapidly  continues  on  her  course,  the  excur- 
sionist, with  no  little  uneasiness,  watches  her  swerve  from  side  to 
side,  now  turning  sharp  corners,  barely  escaping  a  mischievous 
rock,  and  now  heading  straight  into  a  cluster  of  islands  where  It 
would  seem  she  must  be  imbedded  as  amid  an  arctic  ice-floe.  He 
forgets  for  a  nioment  the  beauties  before  him,  and  begins  to  think 
whether  he  is  not  in  real  danger;  but  a  word  from  an  experienced 
friend  assures  him  that  a  skilful  pilot  is  at  the  wheel  and  that  no 
security  could  be  more  secure.  Thus  the  traveller  is  once  more 
free  to  enjoy  his  surroundings.  But  do  not  these  surroundings 
become  monotonous  as  he  proceeds  ?  On  the  contrary,  even  the 
extreme  stoic  is  moved  to  increasing  outbursts  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  As  the  merry  steamer  swiftly  ploughs  the  whirling 
eddies,  leaving  a  foaming  track  of  surf  and  bubbles  In  her  wake, 
as  she  darts  through  the  narrow  strait,  or  sweeps  across  a  space 
of  waters  wherein  is  reflected  the  beauty  all  around,  the  traveller 
feels  that  man's  inventive  art  can  never  equal  the  works  of  nature. 
Art  and  nature  are  here  combined.  Charming  cottages,  occupied 
and  owned  by  American  visitors  from  the  Eastern  States,  are 
perched  in  the  loveliest  situations.  The  variety  in  the  style  of  the 
architecture  Is  very  noticeable  and  adds  a  new  charm  to  the  scene. 
Almost  every  idea  of  shape  and  color  is  here  represented.  Not  a 
few  of  these  cottages  have  cost  whole  fortunes  ;  they  are  real 
earthly  paradises. 

Let  us  examine  one  of  those  Island  summer  homes.  The 
proprietor  will  not  resent  our  trespass.  Consisting  of  perhaps  an 
acre  of  fertile  ground,  at  two  hundred  yards  from  the  mainland 
and  protected  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  granite,  Is  the  cozy  little 
island  of  "Columbus";  it  is  near  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  not  far  from  Rockport.      Grouped  about  its  western 
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end  are  five  tiny  islets,  arrayed  during  the  summer  months  with 
blossoming  flowers,  while  its  eastern  guard  is  a  pair  of  high  pro- 
jecting rocks,  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  each  other,  but 
separated  by  a  channel  of  unusual  depth.  Columbus  island  itself, 
having  one  side  parallel  with  the  Canadian  shore,  and  the  other, 
in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  facing  mid-river,  rises  gradually  from 
the  water  to  a  height  of  30  feet.  Its  highest  point  is  crowned  by 
one  of  the  prettiest  summer  dwellings  that  skill  and  money  can 
produce.  The  main  surface  of  the  rising  ground  is  covered  by  the 
freshest  and  greenest  of  grass,  watered  constantly  by  an  air 
motor  ;  paths  with  flower  borders  traverse  the  island  ;  four  of 
these  connect  the  summit  with  the  base  in  the  direction  of  the 
four  winds,  while  three  circumscribe  it  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another.  Along  the  paths  at  frequent  intervals  are  shade  trees, 
beneath  the  branches  of  which  might  be  seen  the  favourite 
hammocks  and  lawn-couches.  On  the  northern  side  are  the  boat- 
houses  containing  the  skiff's  and  steam-launch — essential  features 
in  the  equipment  of  the  angler.  Close  by,  at  her  moorings,  is  the 
handsome  pleasure  yacht,  the  pride  of  the  family.  It  is  used  for 
excursions  or  picnics  to  distant  points.  This  is  but  one  ol  the 
many  hundred  similar  summer  homes  to  be  found  amid  the 
Thousand  Islands,  and  one  certain'y  of  only  secondary  magnifi- 
cence when  compared  with   many  others. 

To  attempt  to  describe  some  of  the  larger  islands,  with  the 
parks  and  gardens  and  gorgeous  mansions  which  adorn  them,  to 
portray  a  night  scene  upon  the  river,  where  the  concourse  of  ex- 
cursion steamers,  with  their  flashing  search-lights,  seems  endless  ; 
to  make  the  reader  hear  the  tooting  of  the  yrichts  and  launches, 
to  put  before  his  eyes  the  illuminations  that  spell  prominent  names 
or  show  beautiful  designs,  ail  this  is  beyond  my  feeble  power. 
If  anyone  would  see  for  himself,  if  anyone  would  dwell  for  a  while 
in  fairyland,  let  him  sp.Mid  a  portion  of  his  summer  holidays 
among  the  Thousand  Islands. 

L.  M.  P.  Staley, 

Third  Fornix 
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LINES  ON  O'CONNELL. 


[The  following  lines,  written  by  the  first  Lord  Lytton,  after  he  had  heard  that 
prince  of  orators  -Daniel  O'Connell,  are  well  calculcated  to  bring  home 
to  the  reader  the  charm  and  power  of  the  human  voice.  The  Spectator 
deemed  these  lines  "all  too  little  known."] 


NCE  to  my  sight  the  giant  thus  was  given, 

Walled  by  wide  air,  and  roofed  by  boundless  haaven   ; 
Beneath  his  feet  the  human  ocean  lay, 
And  wave  on  wave  flowed  into  space  away. 
Methought  no  clarion  could  have  sent  its  sound, 
Even  to  the  centre  of  the  hosts  around  ; 
And,  as  I  thoug-ht,  rose  the  sonorous  swell, 
As  from  some  church  tower  swings  the  silvery  bell. 

Aloft  and  clear,  from  airy  tide  to  tide 

It  glided,  easy  as  a  bird  may  glide  ; 

To  the  last  verge  of  that  vast  audience  sent, 

It  played  with  each  wild  passion  as  it  went  ; 

Now  stirred  the  uproar,  now  the  murmur  stilled. 

And  sobs  or  laughter  answered  as  it  willed. 

Then  did  I  know  what  spells  of  infinite  choice, 
To  rouse  or  lull,  has  the  sweet  human  voice  : 
Then  did  I  seem  to  seize  the  sudden  clue 
To  the  grand  troublous  Life  Antique — to  view 
Under  the  rock-stand  of  Demosthenes 
Mutable  Athens  heave  her  noisy  seas. 
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PRECOCIOUS  GENIUSES. 

The  musical  world  is  all  agog  over  the  performances  on  the 
piano  of  a  Spanish  child  Pepite  Rodriguez  Ariola.  The  young 
musician  is  three  years  of  age,  and,  though  he  has  never  received 
a  lesson  in  music,  he  not  only  plays  like  a  master  but  composes  as 
well.  Pepite  recently  exhibited  his  extraordinary  powers  before  a 
congress  of  French  psychologists.  Instances  of  genius  so  pre- 
cocious are  by  no  means  rare,  and  the  actual  performances  of  this 
living  child  go  far  to  win  belief  for  former  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  which  wl-  have  been  wont  to  smile  at.  In  the  Introductory 
Memoir  to  his  life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  Dr.  Russell  (an  uncle  of 
the  late  Chief  Justice)  recounts  the  wonderful  attainments  of  some 
youthful  prodigies.  One  of  these  Jacopo  Martino  was  born  at 
Racuno  in  the  Venetian  territory  in  1639.  Between  the  age  of 
three  and  seven  he  not  only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  but  made  such  proficiency  in  philosophy  that  when  only 
eight  years  of  age  he  maintained  a  public  thesis  in  Rome.  Jacopo 
died  in  his  ninth  year.  A  somewhat  similiar  child  of  genius  was 
John  Lewis  Candiac,  born  at  Nismes  in  17 19.  This  gifted  child 
was  able  in  his  third  year  to  speak  not  only  his  native  French  but 
Latin  also.  Before  he  was  six  years  old  he  spoke  with  fluency 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  w.ks  well  versed  besides  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  ancient  and  modern  histor}-,  and  even  in  the  dry  and 
difficult  science  of  numismatics,  John  Lewis  overtaxed  his  pow- 
ers and  died  of  water  on  the  brain  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  A 
still  more  wonderful  infant  was  Christian  Henry  Heinecken  whose 
attainments  might  well  be  deemed  beyond  belief.  This  (  hild  was 
born  at  Lubeck  in  172'  and  though  he  died  in  his  fourth  year  his 
intellectual  qualifications  might  put  to  the  blush  even  our  post- 
graduate readers.  He  was  able  to  speak  when  only  ten  months 
old  (of  which  of  our  B.  A's  can  this  be  said  ?).  At  the  ripe  age  of 
one  year  he  had  learned  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  when  two  months  older  all  the  leading  facts  of  the  Bible. 
At  two-and-a-half  years  of  age  he  spoke  French  and  Latin  fluently 
besides  his  native  German.  He  was  presented  at  the  Danish  court 
where  he  is  said  to  have   excited  universal    astonishment  ;   but   on 
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his  return  home  he  fell  suddenly  sick  and  soon  afterwarc's  died, 
nor  immaturely,  for  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  and  not  grey  hairs,  is 
old  age.  More  creditable  but  quite  marvellous  withal  is  the  his- 
tory of  John  Philip  Baratier  of  whom  an  interesting  memoir  is  to 
be  found  in  Johnson's  Works  (vol.  vi.  p  368-74).  When  Baratier 
was  only  four  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  speak  Latin,  French  and 
German.  At  six  years  of  age  he  had  added  Greek  to  his  stock  and 
at  nine  he  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  The 
soundness  of  his  attainments  in  this  latter  language  is  attested  by 
a  lexicon  which  he  published  in  his  eleventh  year.  He  is  said  to 
have  mastered  elementary  matherr.aties  in  three  months  and  to 
have  qualified  himself  by  thirteen  months'  study  for  taking  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Baratier  was  also  well  versed  in 
architecture,  in  ancient  and  modern  lilerjiture,  in  antiquities  and 
in  numismatics.  He  translated  from  the  Hebrew  Benjamin  ol 
Tudela's  Itinerary,  published  a  detailed  and  critical  account  of  the 
Rabbinical  Bible,  and  communicated  to  several  societies  elaborate 
papers  on  astronomical  and  mathematical  subjects.  Baratier  died 
in  1760  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

I  might  add  many  other  instances  of  precocious  genius,  but 
these  I  hope  will  suffice  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  under- 
graduate readers,  and  to  urge  them  to  rival  the  achievements 
above  narrated.  Many  of  my  readers  are  debarred  from  being 
able  to  compete  with  the  child  who  spoke  at  the  age  of  ten  tnonths, 
as  also  from  entering  the  lists  against  those  who  died  at  the  ag-e 
of  four  or  seven  years;  but  if  these  accomplishments  are  unattain- 
able there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  life  of  John  Philip  Baratier  which 
is  certainly  no  fictitious  one,  that  my  youthful  readers  might 
emulate. 

M.    E. 
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POOR  CHOLLY  ! 

Or,  One  Kind  of  White  Man's  Burden. 

The  dear  boy  is  ^oing  through  a  soul-disturbing  experience  ; 
in  a  word,  these  are  hard  times  for  Cholly,  outside  of  England 
proper  ;  radicalism  on  the  rampage  in  the  United  States,  and 
more  or  less  here  in  this  section  of  Great  Britain.  Cholly  suffers 
because  his  element  is  in  matters  of  aesthetic  import  ;  he  is 
devoted  to  matters  of  elegance,  grace,  beauty,  and  comfort.  He 
resents  the  vulgar  noise  of  elections  ;  he  resents  being  disturbed 
as  he  muses  over  walking  sticks,  collars,  and  button-hole  em- 
bellishments. It  seems,  indeed,  a  shame  that  he  should  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  meditations  upon  trousers,  boots,  coats,  and  waist- 
coats. These  are  not  days  that  allow  a  peaceful  sucking  of  the 
knob  of  one's  stick.  Poor  Cholly  !  Well  may  he  sigh  for  the 
return  of  peace  and  pink  tea  ;  he  is  almost  a^s^itated  over  the 
present  vulgar  rush  and  tumble.  Why  should  one  lose  tranquillity 
over  free  silver,  expansion,  or  anti-expansion  of  realms  already 
too  broad  for  real  exclusiveness  ?  And  oh  !  the  horrid  noise  right 
here  about  prohibition,  Yukon  deals,  and  South  African  conting- 
ents !  Why  should  all  this  riot  invade  his  perfumed  sanctuary? 
Ay,  and  make  invidious  attacks  upon  his  mind?  Poor  Cholly  has 
really  had  to  hear  that  preposterous  Mr.  Bryan,  from  the  Wild 
West,  spoken  of  as  likely  to  preside  at  the  social  functions  of  the 
White  House  at  Washington  !  Just  fancy  the  wagons,  drawn  by 
long-tailtd  horses  hitched  to  the  rails  outside  !  Here  in  Canada 
things  are  not  quite  so  alarming  ;  no  matter  who  is  in  or  out,  the 
hon  ton  of  our  society  revels  remains  always   pitched   to   the    right 

key,  and  here  one  can  find  comfort  within  some  heavy  doors,  no 
matter  how  things  go  in  the  House  o(  Commons.  But  at 
Washington  !  Ugh  !  Owo^  can  almost  enter  into  Cholly's 
anxiety.  The  U.S.  Cholly  has,  indeed,  a  dismal  outlook  ;  he  may 
well  shiver  at  the  prospect.  Just  think  of  the  gingham  umbrellas 
one  may  see  flourishing  on  "the  Avenue."  Somebody  may  even 
shoot  Cholly  !  His  very  existence  is  threatened.  Yes,  it  is  sad, 
and  why  should  Cholly  be  annoyed  in  this  manner  ?  He  would 
as  soon  have  his  collar  turned  the  wrong  way,  his  boots  copper- 
toed,  or  his  name  taken  off  the  list  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Poor 
Cholly  ! 

John  Plainstaff. 
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HAS  IT  BEEN   PROGRESS? 

At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  is  being  written  and  said 
about  the  spread  of  Catholicity  during  the  present  century  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  Naturally  Calholicity  within  the 
British  Empire  comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention.  Here  (Mir 
religion  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  with  most  success.  I^ands 
that  one  hundred  years  ago  were  uninhabited  save  by  stragj^ling 
bands  of  savnges  have  been  opened  up  and  settled  by  English- 
speaking  people  (don't  inquire,  reader,  about  the  fate  of  the 
savages)  ;  churches  and  schools  have  been  erected,  hierarchies 
established  and  nothing  needful  for  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
fervent  religious  life  is  lacking.  In  view  of  these  undeniable  facts 
it  is  claimed  that  the  Catholic  religion  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress within  the  British  Empire.      If  the  diffusion  of  religion  over 
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a  wider  area  means  progress,  then  the  claim  must  be  allowed  ; 
if  the  multiplication  of  churches  and  schools  and  bishops  and 
priests  be  progress,  then  likewise  must  the  claim  be  allowed  ; 
but  if  an  increase  of  the  flock  of  Christ  be  necessary  for  progress, 
then  the  sad  confession  mu>t  be  made  that  within  the  last  sixty 
years,  neither  in  the  British  Islands  nor  In  the  English-speaking 
portion  of  the  Empire  taken  as  a  whole,  has  the  Catholic  religion 
made  any  progress.  In  the  current  nnmber  of  the  Avierican 
Catholic  Ouarteriy  Review^  Mr.  Bryan  Clinch  writes  that  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  British  Islands  is  now  hardly  two-thirds 
what  it  was  some  sixty  years  ago.  "  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  then  had  eight  millions  of  Catholics  in  a  total  oi  twenty- 
five  millions.  To  day  they  have  five  and  a  half  millions  in  a  total 
cs{  ihirly-tiiree  million."  How  many  realise  that  the  Catholics  of 
the  British  Isles,  from  being  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of 
those  islands  some  sixty  years  ago,  have  decreased  until  now  they 
are  only  one-sixth  of  the  population  ? 

Nor  is  the  loss  in  the  British  islands  made  up  by  the  gain  in 
{he  colonies.  Savs  the  writer  already  quoted:  "Adding  in  the 
whole  Catholic  English-speaking  population  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  all  other  British  colonies,  there  are  now  a  million  fewer 
C.ithoiics  in  the  Empire  than  there  were  when  \  ictoria  came  to 
the  throne."  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  large  numbers  have 
lost  the  faith  both  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  present  century  ; 
in  the  colonics  there  has  been  a  greater  loss.  It  is  comforting, 
(and  in  view  of  the  extravagant  talk  of  relig^ious  progress,  I  may 
^dd,  inspiring)  to  contemplate  the  many  evidences  of  our  religion 
scattered  over  the  British  Colonies,  but  it  must  be  born  in  mind 
that  before  there  were  bishops,  or  priests,  or  churches,  or  schools 
in  those  new  lands  there  were  Christian  souls  perishing  for  want 
of  God's  sacraments.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  colonies,  knows  that  thousands  of  souls  have  been 
lost  t  ^  the  Church  from  the  lack  of  religious  aid  at  a  critical  time, 
at  a  time  when  the  severance  of  ties  of  home  and  early  association 
exposed  the  indi\  idual  to  hitherto  unknown  dangers 

If  Catholicity  has  made  some  gains  it  has  also  sustained 
losses  ;  in  view  of  those  losses  the  boast  of  progress  is  not 
warranted.      It  may,  however,    be  said   that   the  present  state   of 
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Catholicity  augurs  well  for  the  future,  and  that  there  is  eve-y 
promise  that  the  coming-  century  will  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the 
waning  one. 


TASTE  FOR   READING. 

One  of  the  benefits  which  a  student  should  reap  from  his 
college  education  is  a  taste  for  reading.  1  he  college  graduate 
may  pass  from  the  classic  halls  of  his  Alma  Mater  with  a  wealth 
of  learning  duly  designated  by  many  capital  letters,  but  if  he  goes 
not  forth  with  a  decided  taste  for  reading,  his  education  so  far  as 
it  has  gone  has  been  defective.  A  house  is  not  finished  when  its 
foundations  are  laid  ;  neither  does  a  B.A.  place  the  roof  on  the 
edifice  of  wisdom  ;  it  indicates  merely  that  a  foundation  has  been 
laid.  If  a  superstructure  is  ever  to  be  reared  on  this  foundation 
the  college  graduate  must  possess  a  taste  for  reading.  The  taste 
for  reading  here  alluded  to  is  not  that  mania  with  which  so  many 
otherwise  sensible  young  men  are  afflicted,  which  seeks  only  the 
sentimental  or  sensational  in  literature,  and  the  end  of  which  is 
not  to  inform  the  intellect  nor  to  purify  and  exalt  the  imagination, 
but  to  ruin  the  one  by  superinducing  mental  atrophy,  and  to  defile 
the  other.  The  taste  for  reading  which  beseems  a  student  is 
identical  with  the  taste  for  learning  ;  it  seeks  its  gratification  in 
serious  topics,  in  matters  of  history  and  philosophy  and  religion, 
in  works  upon  science  and  art. 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  to-day  there  is  less  demand  for  books 
on  religion  and  philosophy  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  Yet  if 
the  graduates  of  our  Catholic  colleges  are  to  do  the  work  which  is 
waiting  to  be  done,  if  they  are  to  carry  out  their  mission  of  leaven- 
ing with  truth  the  society  around  them,  it  is  just  such  works  they 
must  read.  Nay,  more,  if  they  are  to  preserve  the  faith  intact,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  fallacies  and  sophisms,  if  they  are 
to  stand  firm  on  the  rock  of  truth  amid  the  wild  sea  of  error,  they 
must  be  firmly  grounded  in  philosophy  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Let  no  student  then  be  so  foolish,  aye  so 
guilty,  as  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  his  course  as  bting  a 
release  from  further  study;  rather  let  every  student  make  his  plans 
for  a  line  of  study  to  be  pursued  through  life. 
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VARIOUS. 

From  an  article  in  the  Catiadian  Magazine  we  karn  that  the 
largest  University  library  in  the  Dominion  is  that  of  our  sister 
Catholic  University,  Laval,,  which  possesses  i  10,000  volumes 
Laval's  collection  of  early  Canadian  historical  matter  is  said  to  be 
unrivalled.  Toronto  University  is  credited  with  60,000  volumes, 
Queen's  36,000  and  Ottawa  University,   35,000. 

•K 

■X-    -K- 

There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  among  literary  Frenchmen  of 
this  fin  de  siecic  period  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  gifted  novelist,  Paul  Bouget  is  the  latest  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Fran9ois  Coppee  and  M.  Bruneti^re. 

■M-  It- 
Cardinal  Respighi  presided  recently  at  the  opening  in  Rome 
of  a  Commercial  School,  wherein  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language  is  to  be  a  prominent  feature.  The  direction  of  the  school 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  by  whom  it  has 
been  erected.  Father  De  Mandato,  S.J.,  paid  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  Christian  Brothers  and  to  their  native  land.  He  said  in 
part  :  "The  Brothers  had  come  from  Ireland,  that  land  so  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  its  tenacious 
adherence  to  the  faith  brought  to  it  from  Rome  by  its  apostle  St, 
Patrick,  —  that  land  whose  children  are  found  in  all  countries  as 
priests  and  religious  spreading  the  dominion  of  God's  kingdom, 
or,  as  members  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  leading  to  the  true  fold,  by 
the  example  of  their  virtuous  and  God-fearing  lives,  their  separated 
brethren  amongst  whom  they  live."  The  inaugural  ceremony  was 
attended  by  many  Romans  and  English-speaking  residents  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Among  the  latter  the  Irish  element  naturally  pre- 
dominated. 

Surgical  tools  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
It  now  appears  that  the  instruments  used  by  the  surgeons  of  the 
year  79  A.D.,  are  identical  with  those  used  by  the  experts  of  the 
present  day.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  modern  tools  are 
nickel-plated,  while  the  old  ones  are  polished  steel,  with  a  finish 
that  reveals  a  workmanship  equal  to  that  of  the  20th  century, 
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Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  dedicates  his  book,  The  Lane  That  Had  No 
Turnings  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  In  the  dedicatory  preface  these 
words  occur  :  I  have  travelled  far  and  wide  during  the  past 
seventeen  years,  and  though  I  have  seen  people  as  frui^al  and 
industrious  as  the  French  Canadians,  I  have  never  seen  frugality 
and  industry  associated  with  so  much  domestic  virtue,  so  much 
education  and  intelligence,  and  so  deep  and  simple  a  religious 
life  ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  priesthood  at  once  so  devoted  and 
high-minded  in  all  that  concerns  the  home  life  of  their  people  as  in 

French  Canada." 

* 

Prof.  Robert  Koch,  the  famous  bacteriologist  of  Berlin,  claims 
to  have  discovered  means  for  preventing  the  spread  of  malaria  in 
malarial  districts. 

•X-    * 

Mr.  Raphael  Dubois  read,  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences^ 
a  paper  in  which  he  describes  his  experiments  with  certain  bacteria 
which  have  the  power  of  emitting  light.  He  cultivates  them  in  a 
liquid  bouillon  of  special  composition.  The  development  is  rapid, 
with  good  microbes.  With  these,  a  room  may  be  lighted  with  a 
luminosity  like  that  of  the  full  moon.  The  light  has  scarcely  any 
calorific  eflfect,  and  but  feeble  chemical  properties  ;  moreover,  it 
may  last  six  months. 

■X- 

Plans  have  been  adopted  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Board  for  the 
extension  of  the  New  York  tunnel  from  its  present  terminus  at 
City  Hall  Park  to  Bowling  Green,  and  thence,  by  way  of  White- 
hall street,  to  the  East  River;  then,  crossing  beneath  the  river,  to 
the  City  Hall  in  Brooklyn;  from  that  place  to  Flatbush  and  Atlan- 
tic avenues.  The  length  of  the  Brooklyn  extension  is  4^  miles. 
It  will  take  about  eight  minutes  to  make  the  trip  from  one  city 
hall  to  the  other. 

*  ■it- 
Near  the  mines  of  hard  coal,  great  heaps  of  anthracite  culm — 
very  finely  divided  coal — accumulate  year  after  year.  The  market 
value  of  this  culm  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  cover  transportation 
charges,  and  the  mine  owners  would  gladly  see  it  removed  with- 
out asking  any  compensation.   An  enterprising  manufacturer  could, 
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with  this  material,  produce  water-g-as — a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  monoxide,  both  excellent  fuels — and  transmit  the  same 
through  pipes  to  distant  cities,  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Sir  W.  Preece  stated,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Bradford,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  transmitting 
articulate  speech  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  without  the  assist- 
ance of  connecting  wires.  Wireless  telephony  seems,  then,  to  be 
an  accomplished  fact. 


Jlotices    oj     Jdool^s. 


Art  of  Study  :     By  B.  A.  Hindsdale. 

The  Charmides,  Laches  and  Lysis  of   Plato  :    By  Barker  New- 
hall,  Ph.D. 

Elements  of  Spoken  French  :     By  M.  N.   Kuhn. 

American   Book  Co.,    New   York. 

The  matter  of  the  Art  of  Study  has  been  prepared  primarily 
for  the  use  of  teachers  but  trom  it  the  general  reader  may  gain 
stimulus  and  inspiration  for  study  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nrt 
itself.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  reader  who 
opens  this  work  with  the  hope  of  finding  new  theories  advanced, 
or  the  splendid  pile  of  old  and  accepted  truths  on  education  ruth- 
lessly destroyed, or  vast  new  systems  proposed, is  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. With  judicious  wisdom  the  author  has  followed  out 
the  admitted  principles  of  great  authorities  in  the  plan  and  expo- 
sition of  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  art.  Necessarily  this  work 
has  entered  into  the  domain  of  Psychology  and  while  exception 
may  be  taken  to  some  of  his  conclusions  and  definitions  in  this 
science  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  kept  well  to  his 
subject.  Every  topic  is  treated  in  a  logical,  thorough  manner, 
evincing  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Art  and  a  keen  grasp 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  student's  path  of  knowledge  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  University.  The  subjects  discussed  are 
relieved  by  quotations  from  authorities  whose  dicta  are    generally 
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accepted  by  the  teaching  profession.      One  feature  of  the  work  can 
rot  merit  our  approval.      In  fact  regret  must  be  expressed  thatth^ 
author  has  so  far  forgotten  the  importance  of  rehgion  as  to  totally 
ignore  its  influence  on  the  child-mind.      It   is    disregarded    and    is 
not  a  factor  in  education  ;  or  if  it  is,  it  has    a   minimum  value  and 
does  not  deserve  our   consideration.       Wi'h    such    a    teacher    the 
pupil  would  centre  his  thoughts  on    the    passing    shadou^s    of  the 
world  as  objects  oi  knowledge  while  the  higher  spiritual   life  must 
remain  unknown.     This  is   contrary  to   the   best   interests   of  the 
child  and  our  teachers  must  interest  themselves  in   the   moral   de- 
velopment as  well  as  the  intellectual  development   of  their  pupils. 
Assuredly  so,  for  religion    and   education    must   go  hand-in-hand. 
The  importance  of  the  work  centres    on    those   valuable  chapters 
which  treat  of  Attention  and  Thoroughness.      Every  phase  of  these 
important  topics  is  discussed  with  a  breadth   of  power,   directness 
in  plan  and  an  exercise  of  sound  judgment  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  thorough,   practical    knowledge  of   the   matter.       The 
remedies  for  the  evils  resulting  from  lack  of   attention   and  ineffic- 
iency, are  such  as  wi'l  commend  themselves  to  every  earnest  teach- 
er and  student.      Many  other   features   tend   to   emphasize  its  im- 
portance and  value  in  the  field  it  so  well  covers. 

With  pleasure  mingled  with  an  apprehension  of  evil  (for 
thoughts  of  past  conflicts  with  Greek  texts  came  rushing  upon  us) 
we  opened  this  volume  of  Plato  but  soon  any  fear  of  evil  vanished, 
for  the  eye  glanced  upon  a  volume  in  which  are  garnered  three 
treasures  from  the  master  representative  of  Attic  prose.  Of 
these  dialogues,  the  Charmides  deservedly  receives  extended 
treatment,  Laches  is  intended  for  more  complete  study  while  Lysis 
is  inserted  as  most  suitable  for  sight  reading.  These  are  preced- 
ed by  a  comprehensive  well-planned  introduction  which  embraces 
a  short  sketch  of  Plato  and  a  critical  analysis  of  the  arguments 
pursued  in  the  three  dialogues.  Among  other  features  which  will 
commend  this  volume  of  Plato  to  the  student  are  its  convenient 
form,  clear  open  type  and  full  ideas  which  make  it  attractive  either 
for  the  class  room  or  library. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  of  ''Elements  of  Spoken   French," 
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that  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  text  books  which  aim  at  completing  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  readers  and  grammars  now  used  by  teach- 
ers and  students  of  modern  languages.  That  it  is  ineflicient  and 
incomplete  for  beginners  must  be  affirmed  but  for  advanced  .stu- 
dents it  is  an  excellent  work.  A  method  of  improving  the  reader's 
French  pronunciation  is  given  by  the  insertion  of  a  progressive 
study  ot  sounds  while  a  carefully  selected  vocabulary  also  finds  its 
place  in  this  volume.  To  the  busy  student  who  wishes  to  return 
to  his  study  of  French  this  work  is  recommended  for  it  is  carefully 
graded,  eminently  practical,  giving  essential  rules  only  and  these 
in  concise  form. 


Detailed  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Insurance  and  Regis- 
trar OF  Friendly  Societies.  Toronto  •  L.  K.  Cameron, 
Printer  to  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  nature  of  this  volume  of  statistical  lore  is  disclosed  in 
its  title.  The  utility  of  works  of  this  kind  is  beyond  question. 
'Mn  no  other  way  than  by  statistical  investigation  can  we 
know  accurately  the  condition  of  the  social  body, — whether  it 
be  its  political,  its  economic,  or  its  religious  conditions  that  is  the 
object  of  our  solicitude."  This  report  shows  *  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  ninety-one  Friendly  Societies  registered  by  the  province 
of  Ontario  for  the  transaction  of  Insurance  therein.  The  member- 
ship of  the  various  societies  is  not  given  in  every  case  ;  this  is  a 
drawback  which  might  be  supplied  in  subsequent  Reports.  The 
Sons  of  England  number  10,236  in  Ontario  ;  the  smallest  member- 
ship of  any  society  is  that  of  the  German  Benevolent  Society 
which  amounts  to  only  twenty-five.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the 
membership  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  that  of  some 
other  Catholic  societies.  For  information  withheld  by  any  society 
the  printer  of  course  is  not  to  blame. 

Books  Received. 

The  Way  of  the  World  and  Other  Ways.  By  Katherine 
E.  Conway.      Pilot  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
Geo.  N.  Morang  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Journalistic  German.  Edited  by  August  Prehn,  Ph.  D. 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
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C^n>oi>g     tl)e     -Jilagajir>es- 

The  November  number  o(  Donahoes  maintains  the  usual  K\^\\ 
standard  of  lliat  magazine.  In  tlie  leader,  Boston  of  Other  Days, 
the  slurs  cast  on  the  Irish  race  in  Old  LandmarJzs  and  Huton'c 
Personages  of  Boston,  a  recent  volume  by  one  Mr.  Drake,  are 
vigorously  resented  and  are  countervailed  by  a  description  of  the 
remarkable  progress  made  by  the  Irish  in  the  New  England 
metropolis.  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith  in  a  paper  entitled  The 
Indirect  Increase  of  Wages,  suggests  a  plan  whereby  every  patriotic 
citizen  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  puzzling  labor  ques- 
tion. Under  the  title  of  An  Ittustrions  Irishman  a  succinct  but 
deeply  interesting  character  sketch  of  the  much  lamented  Lord 
Russell  is  given.  The  Sunday  Side  of  School  by  Rev.  L.  W. 
Mulhane  makes  a  protest  against  the  introduction  into  our  Catho- 
lic schools  of  the  neoteric  fads  that  are  perverting  education  in 
the  public  schools.  The  hction  of  this  issue  is  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. Borrowed  from  the  Alight  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most 
taking  stories  published  this  year.  The  Daimiing  of  the  Day 
narrates  a  sweetly  pathetic  incident  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  '98. 


■^ 
*  * 


Scnhner's  for  November  opens  with  the  second  number  in 
Henry  Norman's  series  of  articles  on  Russia,  that  mighty  empire 
of  which  the  world  at  large  knows  too  little.  In  A  Little  Gossip, 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis  reveals  a  few  phases  of  the  home  life  of 
Hawthorne.  One  of  the  most  notable  L-atures  of  the  issue  before 
us  is  the  great  number  and  high  quality  o{  its  illustrations. 

■H- 

In  view  of  the  recent  strike  in  the  coal  regions  Fr.  Ryan's 
essay,  A  Country  ^without  Strikes,  which  is  the  opening  article  cf 
the  Catholic  World  for  November,  will  prove  very  interesting 
reading.  One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  our  age  is  the 
labour  question.  The  working-men  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
conservative  of  our  population,  and  they  submit  to  abuses  until 
endurance  is  no  longer  possible.  The  only  remedial  measure  they 
may  then  employ   is   the   strike.      But  strikes  are    a  bitter  curse. 
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Hence  there  is  need  of  some  proper  means  of  settling  the  griev- 
ances of  the  working-man,  a  means  that  will  also  respect  the  rights 
of  the  employer.  This  means  Fr.  Ryan  shows  us  to  be  the  law  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  which  has  had  such  a  satisfacfory  trial  in 
New  Zealand.  In  the  same  number  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  ephemeral,  fluctuating  doctrines  of  Protestantism  and  the 
unchangeable,  everlasting  teachings  of  Catholicity  are  forcibly 
brought  out  by  the  Rig^ht  Rev.  Mgr.  Campbell's  paper,  The 
Catacombs  ivere  of  Christian  Origin.  Anna  Blanche  McGill  in 
The  Possibilities  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  demonstrates 
how  the  coming  exposition  will  aid  in  bringing  the  American 
countries  into  closer  association  whence  shall  accrue  immense  ad- 
vantages to  both  halves  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Walsh  contributes  a  paper  narrating  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberam- 
mergau  and  also  describing  the  simple,  pious  character  of  the 
peasantry  that  so  religiously  present  it.  The  other  articles  of  the 
magazine  that  offer  very  readable  matter  are  Old  Spiritual  Writers 
and  Spiritual  Element  in  Art. 

fr 

The  Canadian  Magazine  for  November  contains  some  inter- 
esting pages,  and  especially  so  those  devoted  to  a  paper  entitled 
A  Visit  to  a  Round- Up.  The  Story  oj  Eight  General  Elections  is 
not  an  uninteresting  epitome  of  the  history  of  Dominion  politics. 
The  writer  of  Book  Reviews  seems  to  be  very  mild  in  his  criticism 
of  the  latest,  filthiest  and  most  sacrilegious  production  of  the  un- 
fortunate Marie  Corelli.  The  tremendous  sale  of  The  Master 
Christian  he  attributes,  and  perhaps  wisely,  to  the  greed  of  the 
populace  for  all  that  is  defamatory  and  insulting  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  book  is  an  attack  on  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  believe  thkt  it  will  actually  give  an  impetus  to  the 
Catholic  movement,  for  the  story  is  one  that  will  give  any  sensible 
reader  a  nausea  for  Corelli  and  her  ilk. 

With  the  November  number  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Miss  E.  Lummis  concludes  her  edifying  sketch,  A  Nineteenth 
Century  Apostle.  Under  the  theme,  A  Model  America7i  Pilgrimage y 
an  article  is  contributed  which  shows  that  even  within  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  often  said  to  be  charged  with  so  much  irreligion, 


J 
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Catholics  have  not  abandoned  the  good  old  customs  of  exterior 
worship.  Jansenism  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  will  afford  instruc- 
tive matter  for  students. 

^  -if 

Current  History  for  October  presents  a  succinct  and  accurate 
history  ot  the  events  of  the  preceding  month.  The  Oriental  Crisis 
is  treated  with  great  lucidity.  Canadian  and  United  States  politics 
receive  unbiased  consideration.  The  student  of  Physics  will  find 
iuterest  in  the  description  of  the  recently  invented  device  for  multi- 
plex telephony.  On  the  whole,  the  number  offers  a  trustworthy 
summary  of  the  significant  events  of  the  month  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  newspapers. 

The  Rosary  Magazine  for  November  is  full  of  interesting 
reading.  Its  leading  paper,  Scodra  Under  the  Cresent  recounts 
the  sufferings  that  the  Christians  of  Albania  endure  at  the  hands 
of  their  Mahometan  rulers.  Admirers  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Sadlier 
will  find  pleasure  in  the  sketch  of  her  life  written  by  J.  Gertrude 
Menard.      The  other  articles  of  the  issue  are  very  readable, 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  November  contains  a  paper,  Thebes  : 
Her  Ruins  and  Her  Memories,  which  is  replete  with  archaeological 
and  historical  interest.  Among  the  other  articles,  What  Commu- 
nities  Lose  hy  the  Co7npetitive  Systern^  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  Gael  for  October  offers  a  series  of  papers  that  will  prove 
highly  entertaining  and  instructive  not  only  to  Irishmen  but  also 
to  readers  of  all  nationalities.  Most  prominent  among  the  con- 
tents are  Witty  Sayings  I  Have  Heard,  by  Justin  McCarthy,  /;/  the 
By -Ways  of  Rural  Ireland  by  Michael  MacDonah,  and  The  Irish 
Stage  by  Geraldine  M.  Haverty.  We  are  apprised  in  this  number 
of  the  lamentable  fact  that  The  Gael  is  not  meeting  with  success. 
T  his  seems  incomprehensible  to  us,  for  we  know  of  no  other 
periodical  more  deserving  of  Hie  patronage  of  all  intelligent 
readers  of  Celtic  origin. 
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Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  ihe  heap  of  exchanges 
on  our  table  is  their  variety,  not  only  in  size,  design,  and  appear-- 
ance,  but  also  as  regards  their  contents.  Lovers  of  almost  any 
kind  of  magazine  can  here  have  their  choice.  The  thoughtful 
reader  who  appreciates  a  well-written,  serious  essay,  whether  of  a 
philosophical,  literary,  or  scientific  nature,  can  have  his  pick  ot  a 
dozen  sober-looking  papers,  filled  with  articles  of  more  or  less 
merit,  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,"  "  Shakes- 
peare's Versatility,"  or  "  The  Palaeozoic  Age."  Or  is  your  taste 
for  light  reading,  fiction  ?  Here  is  another  kind  containing  the 
latest  effusions  of  the  highly-colored  rjmantic  undergraduate 
imagination.  There  are  a  few  ot  them  very  good,  but  in  truth 
they  are  for  the  most  part  conventional  and  insipid  in  action,  crude 
and  careless  in  treatment.  These  are  the  chief  types  of  the 
college  magazine,  although  there  are  a  great  many  which  keep  a 
middle  course  between  them  by  varying  their  contents  in  different 
ways. 

■X- 

The  question  as  to  which  kind  possesses  ihr;  greatest  merits 
leads  us  in  turn  to  inquire,  "What  is  the  ideal  college  paper?" 
It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  discussed  recently  in  several  ex- 
changes. Some  consider  that  the  chief  function  of  a  college 
paper  is  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste.  Not  so  the  Trinity 
University  J^evi'eiv,  whose  editor  claims  that  the  principal  aim 
should  be  to  interest  the  student  body  and  the  alumni,  who  form 
the  greater  portion  of  its  readers.  This  purpose,  he  adds,  is  not 
attained  by  publishing  ''articles  pretending  to  literary  excellence," 
which  very  few  care  to  read.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  shared  by 
the  ex-man,  of  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic^  who  admits  that  his 
ideal  college  paper  is  closely  approached  by  such  magazines  as  the 
Michigan  Wrhik'e,  Princeton  Tiger,  and  the  Red  and  Blue.  His 
reason  is  that  "  they  deal  with  no  abstruse  metaphysical  problems, 
n  :)r  enter  into  Horatian  or  Shakespearian  discussions,  but  reflect 
the  life  about  them  in  an  amiable  way,  in  a  superficial  manner, 
lightly  and  humorously."      We  can   claim    acquaintance    with  only 
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the  last  named  of  the  above  journals,  but  if  it  is  a  sample  of  the 
others  we  venture  to  disagree  with  our  confrere.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  the  '*  Universal  Anecdote  "  in  the  Red  and  Blue  is  an 
original  bit  of  humorous  work  quite  clever  in  its  way,  but  out- 
side of  it  there  is  nothing  in  the  paper  except  a  few  local  items  to 
interest  anyone.  In  our  opinion  the  superficial  journals  are  every 
bit  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  those  of  the  other  extreme,  which 
deal  in  none  but  deep,  heavy  subjects. 

It  also  occurs  to  us  that  the  Scholastic  man  is  rather  too 
modest,  for  his  own  paper  is  about  the  best  of  our  exchanges,  and 
is  certainly  superior  in  every  way  to  those  which  he  admires.  The 
management  does  not  believe  in  banishing  literary  articles  from 
its  pages  altogether,  but  publishes  every  week  two  or  three  very 
readable  essays  and  short  stories  from  the  pens  of  students.  The 
essays  are  as  a  rule  neither  too  deep  nor  too  long,  and  upon  topics 
of  general  interest — no  "metaphysical  problems  or  Horatian  dis- 
cussions,"— while  the  stories  are  bright  and  original.  We  feel 
sure  that  most  critics  will  agree  with  us  in  preferring  the  Scholastic 
or  any  similarly  conducted  magazine  to  the  one  which  sees  no 
good  in  literary  contributions,  tries  to  be  interesting,  and — is  not. 
Since  we  do  not  wish  to  digress  here  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
"ideal"  question,  we  may  state  in  short  our  belief  that  a  college 
paper  can  be  made  interesting  to  alumni  as  well  as  students, 
while  exercising  the  nobler  function  of  assisting  the  latter  in  their 
literary  development. 

'I  he  Amherst  Literary  injures  its  reputation  by  the  publication 
of  "Dub's  Story."  The  writer  shows  his  total  ignorance  .  of 
Catholic  matters  by  turning  a  love-lorn  art  student  into  a  Car- 
melite priest  within  little  more  than  a  year.  Furthermore,  he 
takes  occasion  to  repeat  the  worn-out,  oft-refuted  calumny  that 
confessors  receive  money  from  their  penitents.  But  leaving  aside 
this  <:iK\Q  blotch,  the  Literary  is  as  good  as  ever.  A  bright,  clever 
sketcli  o\  the  college  day-dreamer  will  appeal  to  nearly  all  students, 
for  who  has  not  indulged  at,  some  time  or  other  in  the  pleasant 
task  ot  building  air  castles  ?      The  reader  smiles,  perhaps,  at  the 
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recollection  of  a  memorable  day  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  spell, 
either  willingly  or  despite  his  efforts,  and  wandered  into  a  land  of 
charming  visions,  far  from  the  dreary  present  of  an  Astronomy 
class.      *'  If  you  did,  at  precisely  that  moment  you  were  suddenly 

recalled  to  this  life  by  the  voice  of  the  professor  :    '  Mr. ,  what 

is  your  opinion  on  the^subject  ?'  *  ^  *  *  You  turn  and  gaze  at 
him  with  a  half  imbecile  expression  on  your  face,  and  pray  more 
earnestly  than  you  ever  prayed  before  in  your  life  that  the  earth 
may  open  and  swallow  you  up."  The  outline  of  the  dreamer's 
ideal  future,  decked  in  all  the  roseate  hues  of  youthful  hope,  holds 
quite  true  of  the  average  boy's  ambitions.  His  visions  of  great- 
ness and  success  are  scarcely  ever  dimmed  with  fears  of  failure. 
The  hours  of  his  day-dreams  are  truly  the  happiest  in  the  joyous 
days  of  youth.  Only  he  is  satisfied  in  realizing  who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  anticipate.  And,  as  the  writer  concludes,  "  thepeople 
who  never  dream  miss  half  the  joys  of  life."  Equally  as  good  as 
this  article  is  another  which  denounces  in  a  humorously  sarcastic 
strain,  "The  Hygienic  Mania."  It  is  a  common-sense  view  of 
the  matter  of  self-preservation,  perhaps  a  trifle  exaggerated,  but 
not  as  much  so  as  the  ideas  which  it  ridicules.  One  of  the  un- 
happy results  of  our  advanced  civilization  is  "this  mania  for 
things  antiseptic,  sterilized,  sanitary,  pre-digested,  and  deodorized." 
There  is  something  worth  considering  in  the  argument  that  "  the 
mind  inoculates  oftener  than  gfrms,"  and  that  the  best  means  of 
preserving  health  and  vigor  is  to  take  less  of  the  modern  hygienic 
remedies  and  more  bracing,  fresh  air. 
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Rugby  at    Ottawu  University  benefit,       The    football     season 

for  the  season  of  1900  is  ended,  just  over  has  been  successful  in 

Not  as  Championship  colors  do  developing-  material    for    future 

the  Garnet  and  Grey  triumphant-  seasons,  and  this  is  evidentwhen 

ly  wave,   'tis   true,    nevertheless  it    is    known   that     twenty-nine 

we  deny    that    they    have   been  players    were    enlisted     in     the 

furled  in  disgrace.      Furled  they  ranks    oi^   championship    games 

are,  and  well  that  is  ;  otherwise  this    season.        These   changes, 

they  might  be  torn  in  shreds   by  although    detrimental    to    team- 

the  gales  of  unjust  criticism  that  work,  could  not  be  avoided.      It 

sweep  hissing  by.     Admirers  ot  was    only  in   the   final    that    the 

the  Garnet  and  Grey,    and  loyal  much  desired  union  of  play  was 

sons    of  Ottawa    University   to  put  into  effect  when    we    practi- 

you  all,  we,  the  students  of  the  cally       defeated      the      present 

University  have   no  apologv    to  champions  of  Quebec,  the  same 

make.        Nor     have     you     any  team   that  at    the   beginning  of 

reasons  to    repress  the    feelings  the  season  had  defeated  us  by  a 

of   admiration    that    you     have  score  of  45  to  o.      In  conclusion, 

evinced  during  what  seemed  the  we  desire   to    state,    that    never 

palmy     days     of   the   O.U.A.A.  before     have     there    been    such 

W'^c  feci  proud  of  our  past  glories  bright  prospects  for  the  future 

hut  we  feel    prouder    to-day   of  success  of  the  Garnet  and  Grey. 
tliC    fact    that   we    have  shown  * 

other     sporting     organizations  ^   '"'^''"-    ^^  "'^   executive 

that  the    O.U.A.A.    can   take  a  '"■'""'"^    °*"   "'^    2"^*^^=    "^"-'^y 

riofoo^  ;..  fU^  ^^.,  ^       •  -4.  4^t    ^  V  Union  was  held  in  the  M.  A. A.  A. 
cleteaL  in  the  same  spu'it  that  it 

/>or,  ..  ,,:..<-^^,,      -ru-  ^   t  Club    rooms      in    Montreal,     on 

can  a  victory.      Ihis   cannot   be 

.said  of  every  organization.  0='°!^"  29<li.  '"  'he  absence 
There  are  some  vvilh  ul,om  it  "'  P'-^sident  Savage,  IMr.  T.  G. 
has  become  so  habitual  to  crit-  ^^onn,  as  ,st  Vice-President  of 
,  -  ,  ^  the  Union,  occupied  the  chair, 
icise  and  to  find  fault,  that  even  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Clancy  was 
in  the  hour  of  victory  they  must  appointed  referee  for  the  Brock- 
manifest  the  same  spirit.      If  we  ville-Montreal  match   that    took 

have     lost      the     championship  P''^^'^  ^"  N^^'-  3'"<-^-      Mr.  Clancy 

„,u-  1    f^-fi.,^     ^  4-  proved  himself  to  be  the  *'Kini»-" 

u  Inch  tor  nve  consecutive  years         r      ,  ,  .  '^ 

.  -^  ot  relcrees  as  on  other  occasions 

has    been    ours,    we    have     not  he  has  shown  himself  the  "King" 

played    without    reaping     some  of  players  in  Canadian   Rugby. 
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©f  £ocaf  (interest. 


Our  gymnasium  has  been 
thoroughly  refitted  and  is  now 
in  very  good  condition.  The 
many  new  appliances  which 
have  been  added  are  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  students  appreciate  what 
has  been  done  for  them  is  evi- 
denced by  the  large  numbers 
who  OTQ  there  daily  for  exercise. 
A  professor  of   gymnastics   and 

calisthenics    has    also    been   se- 
cured, and  up  to  the  present  the 

classes  arc   making    great    pro- 
gress. 


The  Scientific  Society  has  re- 
organized for  the  coming  term 
under  the  following  manage- 
ment :  Pres.,  M.  E.  Conway, 'oi; 
Vice-Pres.,  W.  A.  Martin, '02; 
Sec,  J.  R  O'Gorman,  '01; 
Truas.,  J.  F.  Hanley,  '04;  Re- 
porter, J.  T.  Warnock,  '01; 
Committee,  J.  E.  McGlade,  '01, 
J.  Gookin,'o2,  J.  O'Dowd,  'o^, 
J.  J.  O'Gorman, '04.  The  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  society  give  the 
members  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  base  their  hopes  for 
even  a  more  brilliant  future.  All 
should  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
;.ttcnd  each  of  ihe  semi-month- 
!}'  lectures. 


His  Excellency  Mgr.  Falconio 
has  returned  from  his  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  won- 
derful progress  which  the  Church 
has  made  in  the  far  west  and 
the  great  prosperity  which  was 
also  to  be  seen  on  every  side, 
combined  to  make  His  Excel- 
lency very  much  pleased  with 
his  trip. 


■X-    -Jt 


Rev.  J.  M.  Foley,  '97,  who 
was  recently  ordained,  cele- 
brated Mass  in  the  University 
chapel  on  the  19th  inst.  The 
students  attended  in  a  body  and 
later  on  tendered  their  reverend 
alumnus  a  reception  in  the 
Study-hall.  A  neat  address  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  E.  McGlade,  '01, 
to  which  Father  Foley  fittingly 
responded,  and  as  he  left  a  rous- 
ing Varsity  was  given,  and 
many  were  the  hopes  expressed 
fsr  his  future  successes  in  the 
sacred  ministry. 

■H-    ^ 

It  has  almost  become  an  an- 
nual occurrence  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  classes  to 
have  an  outing  to  behold  in 
nature  what  has  already  been 
seen  in  the  text-book.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  practice,  on 
Oct.  24th,  the  members    of   the 
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Geolog-y  class  were  treated  to  scientists. The  department  where 
an-  excursion  to  Hogsback  by  the  oxen  are  kept  seemed  to  be 
ihe  professor,  Rev.  F;ither  L;i-  the  favorite.  These  animals  let 
jeunesse.  Of  course  this  en-  the  visitors  know  in  their  own 
tailed  a  little  Vv'alking,  how-  mild  (?)  way  however  that  they 
ever, the  way  was  made  pleasant  were  not  fit  subjects  for  experi- 
by  the  witty  remarks  ot  the  ments.  As  the  hour  was  now 
members,  especially  the  dialogue  growing  late  the  return  home 
between  our  German  com-  was  the  next  order  given,  which 
mander  from  across  the  way  was  duly  carried  out.  At  table 
and  our  mutual  friend  who  hails  that  night  sat  the  Geoloq-y  class 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  with  an  aopetite  that  demanded 
At  Hogsback  everything  of  a  justice  to  be  done  to  the  good 
geological  aspect  was  carefully  things  which  constitute  a  col- 
examined,  some  of  the  mem-  lege  supper, 
hers  even  examining  the  neigh-  "^^"^ 
boring  orchard.  All  observa-  On  the  17th  inst.  Messrs.  J. 
tions  having  been  noted  dow^n  E.  McGlade  and  |.  T.  Warnock, 
and,  as  time  permitted,  a  visit  to  representing  the  Scientific  So- 
the  Experimental  Farm  was  tiety,  journeyed  to  Buckingham 
next  in  order.  On  the  way  to  present  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
thither,  some  of  the  members  Cameron  a  slight  token  of 
who  had  become  a  little  ex-  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
hausted  by  the  tramp  would  shown  the  members  of  the  So- 
certainly  have  liked  to  have  had  ciety  on  their  memorable  outing 
a  ride,  but  were  told  in  a  very  of  May,  igoo.  The  souvenir 
eiTective  manner  by  a  tiller  of  presented  was  an  album  contain- 
the  soil  that  they  would  be  ing  the  photo  of  all  the  members 
obliged  to  walk,  as  he  would  and  young  ladies  who  were 
take  no  Jo  KiJig.  Through  the  present  at  the  banquet  which  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Charron  the  Cameron  family  tendered  the 
students  were  taken  through  scientists.  Theboys  are  pleased 
the  Farm's  chemical  laboratory  to  know  thatlheirremembrance, 
where  everyone  was  treated  to  though  trivial,  was  very  highly 
a  glass  of  sparkling  HoO,  appreciated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
nothing  stronger.  The  other  Cameron, 
buildings  were  then  examined,  *** 
much    to    the    delight    of    the           It  is  whispered  in  professional 
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circles  that  the  learned  <^entle- 
nian  Irom  the  Island  intends  to 
commence,  in  the  near  future, 
an  extended  course  of  lectures 
on  such  pertinent  questions  as 
"Woman  Suffrag-e"  and  "Short 
Courtships."  We  have  it  on 
i^ood  aiithorl'.y  that  the  lecturer 
is  in  coniiiiunicalion  with  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. Helice  we  may  expect 
something-  very  spicy  and  per- 
haps something-  stale{y). 

■X-    -x- 
Lost. — On  or  about    the  12th 

inst.,    a    boy  answering    to    the 

name    of    Mac — dn — 11.      He  is 

about  five  teet  six  inches  tall,  of 

a    fair    complexion,    and     when 

last  seen  was  wearing  J.  K — ng's 

clothes.        It      is      believed     he 

strayed  in  the    direction    of  the 

Rideau    River        Those    giving 

information  of   his  whereabouts 

will  be  amply  rewarded  by  both 

the  Third   Team  and    the    Silent 

Three. 

*  Of 
The    Review    now    finds    its 

way     regularly     into      Osgoode 

street.      We  wonder  if  the  name 

attracts  it.      Perhaps  Mr.  C-n-y 

could  enlighten  us. 

The  delcg.ites  of  the  Scientific 
Society  say  that  there's  no  place 
like  Buckingham  and  no  people 
like  the  Camerons  and  their 
friends. 


"Hey  there,  McGl-de  !  Will 
you  come  till  we  finish  this 
dance?" 


* 


F-L-Y.  — "  Say,  •  Gibby,'  your 
Raglan  's  a  perfect  convulsion." 

"Gibby"  (exasperated)  "How's 
that?" 

F-L-Y.  —  "Because  it's  a  per- 
fect fit."     [Ex.] 


Riding  home  on  a  box-car  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  's  nothing  to 
coming  trom  Montreal  at  2  a.m. 
to  find  your  bed  gone  and  be 
compelled  to  camp  out  '^tn  the 
floor. 

-k         -A- 

They  say  that  "  Die  "  has 
abandoned  the  idea  of  ever  find- 
ing anything  in  his  lower-left- 
hand- vest- pocket. 

How  was  it  that  McGl -de  did 
not  prevent  his  cover  from  mak- 
ing a  touch-down  ?  That  was 
an  awful  slip  Jim. 

Prof — "Why  couldn't  you 
ofo  throu<»-h  that  wall,  Mr, 
V-  q  — t?" 

"  Ric"— "  Because  I  haven't 
enough  density,  Father." 

Prof.  —  "  O,    yes!    V — q — t, 

you're  dense  enough." 
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Sappho's     new    mode    of   ad- 
dressing a  letter, — 
To  My  Dear  Mother, 

Buckingham, 

Que. 


*'  Die  "  must  have  been  pant- 
ing for  notoriety  when  he  asked 
the  Prefect  to  let  him  take  down 


The  time  oi  osciilati)ig  (?)  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  the 
pendulum. 


Who  stole  M — g — n's  lunch  ? 
Where's  his  blank  Association 
ticket  ? 


Me     Again." 


Mr. 


"  Hit 
M— n— y. 

A  Popular  Candy — Donovan 
Drops. 


Up  the  Stump.  —  M.  E.  C. 

A  Bad    Habit.  —  "  Bobbie's" 
old  coat. 

A  Slim  Fish.  — "Shad." 

A  Suitor.  —  A  Taylor. 
A   Pork  Destroyer — Linch. 

Always  on  the  Bawl. — The 
rag-man. 

Gently  he  pulled  at  his  worn  out  pipe, 
While  he  sat  contented  a  picturesque 

sight, 
But  tug"  and  pull  as  best  he  mig-ht, 
The    "tobac"   in   the  pipe    refused  to 

light. 
Then    some    kind-hearted     innocent 

gent 
Stepped  up  to  our  Angus,   on   charity 

bent, 

And  kindly  told  him  his  pipe  to  clean, 

But    his    only  reply  with    a    troubled 
mien 

Was  a  *'  silent  curse." 


g) 


r*orun> 


J'ei 


m 


ores 


/rt)poruTr\ 

E.  P.  Gleeson   'g8,    is    receiv-      many  hardships  in  the  war.    He 
ing  great  praise  in  the  Toronto      is  now  in  the   U.S.    Hosypital  in 
papers    for  his  work   at    centre      San  Francisco, 
half  on  the  Argonauts.    "Eddie"  * 

is  in  his    last   year   at    Osgoode 
Hall. 


it  *■ 


Some  changes  were  made  in 
this  diocese  during  the  past 
month  by  which  Rev.  Father 
John  J.  McMahon,  who  was  Cavanagh  '93  goes  from  Met- 
here  in  '95,  has  returned  to  San  calfe  to  St.  Malachi  ;  Rev.  Fath- 
Francisco  from  the  Phillipines.  er  Newman,  '93  from  the  curacy 
In  a  letter  to  a  College  friend  of  St.  Bridget's,  Ottawa,  to 
John    states    that    he     suffered      Metcalfe  ;      and     Rev.      Father 
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Gagnon,  '96,  Secretary  to  Arch-  by  Bishop    Macdonell    of    Corn- 
bishop        Duhaniel,        becomes  wall.      Father  Foley  is   the   first 
curate  at  St.  Bridget's.  member  of  the  class    of    '97    to 
Ti-  *  attain  the  dignity  of  the    Sacer- 

dotal      state.  The      Review 

Rev.   I.  M.  Foley,  '97  was  or-  •  1        1  •                  1     "                     r 

-'                   /'    -//  wislies  him  many  long-  years  of 

dained      to     the     priesthood    at  faithful  service  in  the  vineard  of 

Crysler,  on  Sunday    Nov.    i  1  th,  the  Lord. 


jg;ut>lor    JL)epartTT>er>t, 


Owing  to  certain  unforeseen 
(and  unforeseeable)  circum- 
stances the  members  of  the 
Holy  Angels  Sodality  were  un- 
able to  assemble  every  week 
during  the  month  of  October. 
They  met,  however,  twice,  and 
on  one  occasion  had  the  plea- 
sure of  listening  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Boyle  deliver  a  short  instruc- 
tion on  the  Saints.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Sodality  sincerely 
hope  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  soon  hearing  a^ain  the 
same  eloquent  and  learned 
preacher. 


The  Juniors  wish  to  express 
their  thanks  to  the  bursar,  Rev. 
Father  Martin,  for  the  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  gym- 
nasium. The  changes  will  have 
the  result  of  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  admission 
into  the  infirmary.     The  fly-pole 


in  the  small   yard  is   also    much 
appreciated  by  the  Juniors. 


The  Juniors  deserve  the  con- 
gratulations of   the  entire  com- 
munity for  the  manner  in  which 
they*  have    upheld    their    colors 
during  the  football    season  just 
over.      With    only    one    defeat 
their  record   has   been   unprece- 
dented    in     the     history  of   the 
small  yard;  never    before    have 
the  small  boys  played   so  many 
games  with    so    many  victories 
to  their  credit,      Nor    can  it  be 
said  that    the   opponents  of  the 
past      season       were      weaker 
than    those    of    former    years. 
Some    of   the    opposing  heavy- 
weights of   the  big  yard  and  of 
thejuniorate  are  livingwitnesses 
to  the  untruthfulness  cf  this  as- 
sertion.      To    downright    hard 
practice    and    to   the    combined 
efforts  of   the  team  are  due  the 
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success  of  the  small  boys. 

The    following-  is  the  order  of 

games  as  played  on  the  'Varsity 

Oval  : 

Oct.  5.    juniors  18;   Emeaalds  o 
II     12.  II        12;  Juniorate  4 

II     17.  II         3;  IV  Seniors  4 

II     27.  'I         4;     Juniorate  i 


•X- 


The  following  composed  the 
Junior  team  in  each  of  the 
above-named  g^ames  : 

Full,  Charbonneau  ;  halves, 
W.  McGee,  W.  Bawlf,  H.  Gii- 
ouard  ;  quarter,  A.  Groulx  ; 
scrimmage,  G.  \^erreault,  Thi- 
bault,  "King"  Sloan  ;  wings, 
H.  Dion,  G.  Leonard,  O.  Clou- 
tier,  Ov.  Lapointe,  A.  Carrier, 
J.  Freeland,  R.  Slattery. 

This  team  has  now  but  one 
ambition — to  beat  the  Senior 
P'ourth  team.  As  both  teams 
have  each  won  a  game,  a  settle- 
ment of  superiority  must  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible. 


Communications  for  the  Junior 
Editor  must  find  their  way  to 
our  headquarters,  Dark  Room, 
lower  floor,  next  to  the  fur- 
naces.     Understand,  Philips  ? 


* 
*  ^ 


During  the  past  month  the 
Junior  Editor  received  an  unus- 
ual number  of  friendly  letters 
irom  his  fellow  students.  He 
regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  pub- 


lish all  of  llieni.  Two  o(  them 
must  see  the  light  ;  it  would  be 
treason  to  withhold  them.  Here 
they  are  with  all  their  unnamea- 
ble  beauties  cf  style  and  orthog- 
raphy. 

"Dear  Junior  Editor"  : 

**Let  me  give  a  recit  of  tlni 
election.  Lorier  is  the  chief  of 
the  Canada.  He  has  been  elect- 
ed by  57  majority  into  all  the 
country  and  into  his  country 
with  2500  votes.  Lorier  is  a 
very  man.  He  make  much  for 
his  country.  There  is  had  into 
Ontario  majority  35  liberals  ; 
opposite  60  conservative.  New 
Brunswick  9  lib.  opp.  5  con. 
Qebec,  that  a  fine  place,  57  lib. 
opp.  7  con. 

Sir  Tupper  he  have  taken  the 
running  away  yesterday  night. 
The  Conservatives  say  Lorier 
his  thief,  but  they  say  not  true. 
He  would  come  see  me,  and  I 
sh^U  say  him  my  thought.  The 
Conservatives  have  not  need 
speaking.  They  make  a  bridge 
in  town  from  Qebec  who  is 
evaluated  to  $5000  and  they 
have  ask  $50000.  Where  are 
going  $45000?  The  Conseiva- 
tives  say,  I  don't  known.  But 
the  liberals  saw  well.  I  am  for 
Lorier  ;  Ora  for  Lorier  !" 

The  second  letter  is  non-poli- 
tical, and  we  publish  it  there- 
fore without  any  of  that  trepida~ 
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tion  vvliich  we  felt  in  committing- 
the  above    campaign    document 
to  the  printer. 
"  Dear  Junior  Editor, 

"  The  first  day  wen  I  was  in 
there,  I  came  in  at  Chrs.,  and  I 
t:ike  my  supper  after  I  been 
around  in  the  town.  I  stop  at 
c.  p.  r.  car-home  for  sent  a  tele- 
graph at  my  F'ather  that  1  was 
return  at  the  college  university 
of  Ottawa.  And  after  went  don 
to  rideau  st  I  stop  at  one  store 
and  I  bought  i  doz  pins,  2  hats 
some  pieces  soap  and  after  went 
don  to  the  college  University  of 
Ottawa.  The  man  give  me  the 
place  for  sleep  and  after  said 
my  prayer  and  I  go  to  the  bed 
and  I  dream  in  night  that  I  was 
in  transvaal.  I  was  a  soldier. 
They  killed  me,  I  kill  them.  I 
fight  all  night  like  that.  And  the 
morning  get  up  I  fix  my  bed 
and  wash  me,  and  went  to  the 
mass  at  7  hrs.    Before  the  mass 


we  have  to  study  6  hrs  }(  be- 
fore seven.  The  breakfast  is 
after  the  mass  at  7^/2  hrs.  The 
day  next  we  took  our  place  in 
our  grade.  I  am  at  second 
grade.  Only  one  thing  is  hard 
for  me,  his  English  lan^fuage — 
is  good  thing.  We  have  good 
master.  Well  that  all  I  can  say 
you  for  today.      Go  bye." 

Put  away  the  football,  make 
ready  the  skating-rink,  and  or- 
ganize the  hockey  team.  The 
Juniors  must  maintain  through 
the  winter  the  pre-eminence  in 
athletics  which  they  won  in  the 
Fall. 

The  Junior  Editor  had  many 
other  things  to  say,  but  having 
just  dipped  his  pen  into  the 
mucilage  bottle,  it  {i.e.,  the  pen, 
not  the  bottle)  refuses  to  per- 
form any  further  service,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  succumb  to 
an  adverse  fate. 


HONOR   LIST  FOR  THE 

First  Grade — 1st,  Harry 
Casey,  2nd,  Willie  Baril,  3rd, 
Raoul  Belanger,  44:h,  Fernand 
Hamel. 

Second  Grade,  Div.  A — ist, 
Ludger  Bourque,  2nd,  Emile 
Poissant,  3rd,  Gerald  Kirwan, 
4tli,    Raymond  Routhier. 

Second  Grade,  Div.  B — ist, 
Louis  P.  Levesque  and  John 
Walsh,  (ex  equo)  2nd,  Joseph 
Casey,  3rd,  Ulric  Boucher,  4th, 
Edgar  Berlinguette. 


MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

Third  Grade,  Div.  A — ist, 
Abraham  St.  Pierre,  2nd,  Hervey 
Gaudette,  3rd,  Gilbert  Gaudry, 
4th,  Joseph  A.  Fortin. 

Third  Grade,  Div.  B — ist, 
Percy  Hodson,  2nd,  Bernard 
Hodson,  3rd,  M.  J.  Morris,  4th, 
Joseph   Ranger. 

Grading  Class — ist,  Eugene 
Seguin,  2nd,  R6n6  Lapointe, 
3rd,  Wilfrid  Leonard,  4th, 
Albert  Chamberland, 
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DECEMBER. 

H,  holly-branch  and  mistletoe, 

And  Christmas  chimes  where'er  we  go, 
And  stockings  pinned  up  in  a  row, 
These  are  thy  gifts,  December  ! 

And  if  the  year  has  made  thee  old. 
And  silvered  all  thy  locks  of  gold. 
Thy  heart  has  never  been  a-cold. 
Or  known  a  fading  ember. 

The  whole  world  is  a  Christmas  tree. 
And  stars  its  many  candles  be. 
Oh,  sing  a  carol  joyously, 

The  year's  great  teast  in  keeping  ! 

For  once,  upon  a  Christmas  night, 
An  angel  held  a  candle  bright. 
And  led  three  wise  men  by  its  light. 
To  where  the  Christ  was  sleeping. 

Harriet  F.  Blodgett. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  ANCIENT  AMERICA. 

[O  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  America 
extending  no  further  back  than  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  Christopher  Columbus,  it  will  seem  strange  to  learn 
that  the  America  of  pre-Columbian  ages  possesses  a 
history  as  interesting  as  it  is  important — a  history,  whose  records 
bear  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and 
to  the  early  Christianization  of  the  tribes  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  America  they  were  astonished 
to  find  evidences  of  Christian  civilization,  which  plainly  indicated 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  had  been  introduced  into  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru,  through  the  agency  of  Christians  from 
some  foreign  country,  either  from  Asia  or  from  Europe. 

Not  only  had  the  American  aborigines  well  defined  concep- 
tions of  the  primeval  truths  of  religion,  but  they  also  possessed 
clearly-limned  traditions  with  regard  to  many  of  the  revealed  truths 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  plainly  proves  that  they  had 
received  their  knowledge  of  those  subjects  from  some  foreign 
source. 

According  to  the  learned  P.  de  Roo,  in  his  *'  History  of 
America  before  Columbus,"  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
believed  in  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  in  man's  immor- 
tality, and  in  an  everlasting  reward  and  punishment.  Their  know- 
ledge of  the  Universal  Deluge  was  very  distinct,  nor  was  the 
Tower  of  Babel  forgotten  by  them.  These  facts,  however,  are  not 
so  very  astonishing,  since  almost  every  nation  and  tribe  under  the 
sun  has  preserved  in  its  records  a  knowledge,  more  or  less  dis- 
torted, of  these  primitive  truths.  But  we  begin  to  be  astonished 
upon  learning  that  the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Indeed,  they  celebrated  the 
first  feast  of  their  year  in  honor  of  a  certain  idol,  which  although 
but  one  idol,  was  worshipped  under  three  different  names,  and 
although  having  three  names,  was  worshipped  as  one  and  the  same 
god.  These  three  names  were  'Totec,'  the  frightful  and  terrible 
Lord;   *  Xipe,' the  disconsolate   and   maltreated  man;   *  Tlatlauh- 
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quitezcatl,'  the  mirror  flaming"  with  splendor.  This  idol  was 
payed  divine  honors  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
empire  as  the  universal  Deity. 

Again,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  crosses 
and  Christian  crucifixes  found  everywhere,  trom  Labrador  to  Chili, 
by  the  early  discoverers  of  America?  These  crosses  and  crucifixes 
were  held  by  the  early  tribes  in  superstitious  veneration  and  set  up 
in  the  most  hallowed  places,  not  merely  as  ornaments,  but  as 
objects  of  worship.  The  cross  which  they  venerated  was  indeed 
the  Christian  cross,  the  only  one  ever  venerated  in  the  wide  world, 
for  before  Christ's  saving  blood  had  transformed  it  into  the 
emblem  of  our  Holy  Religion,  it  was  held  by  all  nations  in  the 
utmost  horror  and  contempt. 

The  most  striking  analogy  between  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  religion  of  these  ancient  tribes  of  Central  America,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  possessed  a  sacramental  system  almost  as  com- 
plete as  the  one  now  used  at  Rome.  The  sacraments  principally 
administered  by  them  were  Baptism,  Penance,  and  Holy  Eucharist. 
In  some  localities  baptism  was  administered  by  immersion  and  by 
aspersion  in  others,  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rite  being 
always  accompanied  by  a  certain  formula  which  was,  however, 
often  unintelligible.  Sahagun,  a  reliable  authority,  tells  us  that  in 
Yucatan  where  baptism  by  aspersion  obtained,  the  sacred  rite  was 
performed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  of  which 
mystery  the  natives  had  an  accurate  knowledge.  The  ceremony 
was  even  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of  a  white  cloth  and  the 
presentation  of  a  lighted  candle.  In  fine,  baptism  was  conferred 
throughout  the  vast  Empire  of  Mexico,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  imposing  a  name  upon  the  children  on  the  occasion  of 
their  baptism  was  everywhere  observed. 

A  wonderful  similarity  is  also  discernable  between  one  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  our  sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  Sahagun  and  Acosta  relate  that  the  Mexicans 
used  to  celebrate  a  Pasch  in  the  month  of  May — about  the  same 
time  that  we  celebrate  Easter.  This  celebration  was  preceded  by 
a  fast  of  forty  days  during  which  time  the  people  abstained  from 
meat,   wine  and  spices.     With  roasted  maize,  blite  seed,  and  the 
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black  honey  of  the  maguey,  they  formed  a  paste  statue — the  exact 
reproduction  of  the  statue  of  their  principal  god.  This  paste 
statue  with  numerous  small  lumps  of  dough  representing  the 
bones  of  the  god,  was  then  blessed  and  consecrated,  amid  songs 
and  dances,  the  very  word  ''  consecration  "  being  used  in  the 
performance  of  the  religious  rite.  From  that  moment  both  sta- 
tue and  bones  were  considered  by  all  as  the  very  flesh  and  bones 
of  their  god,  Huitzilopochtli.  The  statue  was  subsequently  divided 
by  the  priests  into  small  pieces,  which  were  distributed  to  all  the 
people,  each  of  whom  received  his  or  her  portion  with  the  greatest 
signs  ot  respect  and  veneration,  the  most  scrupulous  care  being 
taken  that  not  a  crumb  should  fall  to  the  ground.  Still  more  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  the  communicants  were  bound  to  observe 
the  natural  fast,  that  is  from  the  previous  midnight.  Hence, 
water  was,  on  that  day,  hidden  from  the  little  children  who  were 
also  permitted  to  partake  of  the  communion. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  auricular  confession  was  practised 
by  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as  by  several  other  nations  of  prehistoric 
America.  Voluntary  acknowledgment  of  sins  and  crimes — auricu- 
lar confession — was  frequently  made  in  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala, Yucatan  and  Honduras.  It  was  the  custom  among  these 
people  to  confess  their  sins  before  every  important  undertaking, 
during  time  of  sickness  and  at  the  hour  of  death.  They  firmly 
believed  that  their  confessors  enjoyed  divinely  delegated  power  to 
free  them  from  their  crimes  and  to  render  them  agreeable  to  their 
gods.  This  happy  change  from  sinfulness  to  sanctity  was  in  many 
districts  represented  by  putting  on  new  clothes  when  confession 
was  over.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  this  remission  of  sins 
by  confession  was  admitted  by  the  civil  courts  of  ancient  Mexico. 
Hence,  many  an  old  sinner  went  to  the  priest  to  confess  h's 
murders  and  adulteries,  in  order  to  keep  his  head,  or  to  save  his 
bones  from  being  crushed  between  the  swinging  rocks. 

Confessors  were  bound  to  inviolable  secrecy,  and  this  law  was, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  strictly  observed.  Sincerity  and 
entirety  in  the  avowal  of  one's  sins  were  strictly  insisted  upon  by 
the  confessor  before  granting  absolution.  After  absolution,  which 
was  in  the  Greek  deprecatory  form,  the  confessor  admonished  the 
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penitent  and  imposed  a  penance,  which  latter  often  consisted  in 
sacrificing  a  human  beingf  and  in  performing  other  cruelties  not 
less  barbarous  and  criminal. 

In  addition  to  this  sacramental  system  of  the  ancient  Ameri- 
can tribes  so  wonderfully  analogous  to  the  system  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  there  existed  a  well-graded  hierarchy  of  priests  and  pon- 
tiffs who  were  ordained  and  consecrated  with  great  solemnity. 
Many  of  the  priests,  after  voluntary  choice,  were  obliged  to  lead 
a  pure  celibate  life.  In  Mexico  and  Peru  there  existed,  both  for 
men  and  women,  religious  institutions  which  closely  resembled 
the  monastic  orders  of  the  Church  in  their  observance  of  the  three 
evangelical  counsels.  A  very  renowned  convent  was  situated  in 
Cuzco,  Peru,  and  contained  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  inmates, 
all  ot  whom  belonged  to  the  families  of  the  Incas  and  of  the 
highest  nobility. 

Among  these  ancient  nations,  education  was  always  invested 
with  a  religious  character,  and  in  the  Empire  of  Mexico  the  schools 
were  annexed  to  the  temples,  whose  consecrated  inmates  became 
the  professors  of  the  students.  The  number  of  students  attend- 
ing these  schools  was  in  some  cases  very  large,  as  many  as  six 
thousand  having  been  instructed  annually  at  the  highest  seminary 
of  Guatemala,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  religious  ceremonies  which  accompanied  the  anointing  of 
the  Mexican  rulers,  the  custom,  prevalent  throughout  Central 
America,  of  using  holy  water,  the  casting  out  of  devils  by  exor- 
cisms, the  observance  of  fasts  on  the  eves  and  vigils  of  great 
feasts, — these  and  many  other  observances  of  the  same  nature, 
recall  to  our  minds  practices  which  are  essentially  Christian  in 
their  origin  and  import. 

While,  however,  the  religious  system  of  the  ancient  Ameri- 
cans presents  striking  analogies  with  the  Christian  system,  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted  that  there  also  exist  between 
them  very  important  and  essential  differences,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  "  But,"  to  quote  the 
learned  de  Roo,  "adulterations,  great  as  they  may  be,  should  not 
prevent  us  from  admitting  their  common  origin,  when  we  con- 
sider that  only  three  centuries  after  the    Protestant   coryphei    said 
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Holy  Mass,  some  of  their  successors  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper 
with  pure  water  in  which  dried  raisins  have  been  soaked  for 
twenty-four  hours." 

The  barbarous  admixture  of  cruelty  and  licentiousness  with 
which  many  of  the  Christian  practices  mentioned  above  were 
stained,  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  death  or  dispersion  of 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  followed  by  the 
gradual  relapse  of  the  natives  into  their  heathenish  customs. 

Impressed  as  they  were  by  the  presence  on  our  continent  of 
such  numerous  vestiges  of  Christian  civilization,  the  early  Spanish 
discoverers  cast  about  for  the  causes  of  them.  Several  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  time,  unable  to  imagine  how  Christian  mis- 
sionaries could  have  preceded  the  Spaniards  in  the  evangelization 
of  these  ancient  tribes,  ascribed  the  introduction  of  these  Christian 
practices  to  the  work  of  the  Devil.  This  theory,  however,  is  gene- 
rally rejected  as  contrary  to  common  sense,  for  as  Dr.  deMier 
truly  says  :  "The  enemy  of  the  Gospel  is  not  so  stupid  as  to 
prepare  the  human  minds  to  receive  it,  by  making  them  believe  its 
highest  mysteries.  Such  ridiculous  explanations  only  finish  prov- 
ing that  the  facts  are  undeniable." 

Real  historical  causes  should  be  found  in  order  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  rites  in  ancient  Am- 
erica,— and  where  else  can  we  find  the  origin  of  ancient  American 
Christianity  but  in  the  fact  of  some  immigration  to  our  continent 
from  some  Christian  country,  or  at  least  of  the  arrival  of  a  few 
men  who  may  have  planted  here  the  seeds  of  Christianity. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  to  ascertain  whether  such  Christian 
immigrations  were  from  the  East  or  the  West — from  Asia  or 
Europe.  However,  as  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  rummage  the  pages  of  history  for  traces  of  the  country 
from  which  these  immigrations  proceeded,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
reader  will  be  amply  rewarded  who  will  follow  the  learned  Father 
de  Roo  in  his  search  through  the  lanes  and  by-ways  of  history  for 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  if  there  be  a  drop  of  Celtic  blood 
in  his  veins,  he  will  feel  the  keenest  pleasure  and  pride  upon  ob- 
serving that  same  acute  historian,  after  a  most  minute  and  rigid 
analysis   of   all  the  historical  evidence  bearing  on  the  case,  finally 
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award  the  palm  to  the  ancient  Irish,  whose  burning  zeal,  unable 
to  brook  the  bounds  of  their  island  home,  urged  them  across  the 
broad  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  a  continent  which  first  received 
from  them  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Columbus,  and  in  honor  of  whose  exploits,  this  same  American 
continent  was  called  in  the  Scandinavian  Sagas  and  on  the  maps  of 
Edrisi,  the  famous  Arabian  geographer,  '  Irland  it  mikla,'  Ireland 
the  Great. 

W.  J.  KiRWiN,  O.M.I. 


/^©\ 


AN  AUTUMN  CRY. 

I  HAVE  reaped  what  I  have  sown  ! 
Lo  !   I  planted  Folly's  root. 
And  I  gather  now  her  fruit  ; 

And  the  blame  ? — hush,  'tis  my  own. 

Oh,  I  scattered  foolish  seed 

In  the  April   in   the  sun  ; 

Now  when  summer-tide  is  done, 
V\^hat  have  I  for  Winter's  need  ? 

Here  is  all  my  harvest  store — 
Sin — and  I  have  had  my  fill  ; 
God,  dear  God,  oh,  give  me  still 

One  more  sowing-time — one  more  ! 


Charles  Hanson  Towne, 

in  the  Catholic  World. 
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NATURE  IN  ''IN  MEMORIAM." 

j|NE  of  the  principal  characteristics  ot  Tennyson's  style, 
besides  the  melody  and  rhythm  of  his  verse,  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  describes  Nature  and  uses  it  to 
express  his  own  moods  and  feelings.  This  quality,  as 
well  as  that  of  melody,  is  found  in  a  large  degree  in  "  In  Memor- 
iam." 

**  In  Memoriam  "  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Tennyson's 
poems,  though  it  is  not  so  ambitious  as  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King" 
and  others  of  his  works.  It  was  prompted  by  the  death  of  Hal- 
lam,  Tennyson's  dearest  friend,  which  occurred  in  September, 
1833.  They  had  been  acquainted  for  only  four  years,  but  Hallam's 
death  had  a  great  effect  on  Tennyson,  and  caused  him  to  write 
that  admirable  elegy,  or  rather,  series  of  elegies.  Although  the 
poem  was  not  written  till  1850.  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  the  expression 
of  the  various  thoughts  aroused  in  Tennyson's  mind  at  the  time  of 
Hallam's  death,  and  it  is  the  history  of  the  poet's  sorrow,  its 
beginning,  its  progress  and  its  climax. 

The  most  general  quality  of  Tennyson's  works  and  that  for 
which  he  is  especially  noted, is  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  his  verse. 
His  metre  is  distinctively  his  own  and  otten  differs  from  the 
regular  form.  Tennyson  also  carried  the  choice  of  words  to  its 
highest  point,  always  selecting  words  that  would  best  give  the 
impression  he  wished  to  convey  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
sound  would  be  adapted  to  the  sense.  He  realized  that  he  was  a 
late  poet  and  that  he  could  only  attain  eminence  by  the  perfection 
of  his  works.  For  this  reason  he  did  not  seek  depth  of  thought 
as  m«ich  as  smoothness  of  expression. 

Next  to  this  quality,  however,  is  Tennyson's  method  of  treat- 
ing Nature.  Tennyson  was  naturally  shy  and  retiring  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  seclusion,  far  from  the  world  and  its  turmoil. 
As  a  consequence,  he  had  not  that  knowledge  of  human  character 
and  feelings  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  dramatist  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  observant  of  all  the  details  of  natural 
scenes  and  it  is  in  depicting  such  scenes  that  we  find  him  at 
his  best.  And  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  where  his  beloved  friend  is 
the  subject  of  his  work,  is  it  not  natural  that   he   should   exert   all 
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his  powers  especially  when  describing  scenes  which  are  connected 
with  the  object  of  his  own  grief?  But  besides  describing  Nature 
very  realistically,  the  poet  also  uses  it  to  bring  out  human  moods 
and  feelings.  He  always  describes  Nature  as  in  accordance  with 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  personages  in  the  scene,  and  thus  makes 
a  stronger  impression  on  our  minds.  . 

Tennyson's  soul  has  been  deeply  touched  by  the  death  of  his 
friend,  Hallam,  whom  he  loved  like  a  brother.  The  sudden  death 
of  one  so  closely  united  to  him,  causes  him  to  meditate  deeply  on 
the  various  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  and  although  he  begins 
the  poem  with  an  expression  of  strong  faith,  doubts  and  fears 
soon  begin  to  harass  his  mind.  As  he  trusts  solely  to  his  reason, 
he  is  not  able  to  solve  these  doubts.  His  sorrow  was  almost 
infinite,  and  as  he  looks  to  the  world  alone,  he  does  not  obtain 
any  real  sympathy  such  as  his  heart  longs  for.  The  result  is 
that  he  can  find  no  rest,  and  in  this  mood  he  visits  the  deserted 
house  where  his  friend  used  to  live.  He  describes  the  house  and 
its  surroundings  in  these  verses  : 

'*  Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long-  unlovely  street  ; 
Doors  where  my  heart  was  use  to  beat 
So  quickly  waiting-  for  a  hand. 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasped  no  more, — 

Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 

And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 
At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

He  is  not  here  ;  but  far  away 

The  noise  of  life  beg-ins  ay:ain, 

And  g-hastly  thro'  the  drizzling-  rain 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day." 

Here  we  see  how  Tennyson,  in  a  few  expressive  words,  gives 
us  a  perfect  idea  of  the  loneliness  of  the  street  and  of  the  desolation 
in  his  own  heart.  He  chooses  epithets  that  reflect  the  state  of  his 
own  mind. 

After  this  scene  of  loneliness  and  restlessness,  Tennyson's 
mood  becomes  that  of  c  Umness  and  resignation,  when  he  turns  his 
mind  to  the  noble  ship  that  carries  the  remains   of  his  dead  friend. 
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Then  the  poet  becomes  possessed  by  cahn  despair.     He  expresses 
this  mood  in  the  following-  verses  : 

"  Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 
Cahn  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  thro'  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground  ; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 

And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 

And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 
That  twinkle  into  g^reen  and  gold  ; 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 

That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 

And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers 
To  mingle  with  the  bounding-  main  ; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 

These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall  ; 

And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 
If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair  ; 

Calm  on  the  seas  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest. 

And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 
Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep." 

With  what  art  does  not  Tennyson  describe  this  scene  which 
so  forcibly  shows  the  tenor  of  his  mind  ?  Every  feature  of  the 
whole  picture  is  expressive  of  peace  and  quiet.  The  measure  is 
steady  and  even  and  indicates  the  unbroken  calmness  of  despair. 
The  poet  reaches  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  and  the  only 
adequate  means  of  expressing  the  state  of  mind  is  comparing  his 
despair  with  calmness  in  Nature. 

The   continuance   of  the   despair   expressed  in  the  preceding 

stanzas  causes  a  reaction  and  soon  the  poet's  mind  is  again  stirred 

up.      His  soul  is  again  tempest-tossed  and  he   expresses   the  state 

of  his    feelings    by    portraying    a    storm    without.     The    warring 

elements  vividly   show    the    turmoil   in   his    own    mind.      He  de-. 

scribes  the  storm  in  these  stanzas  : 

"  To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise. 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day  ; 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away. 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies  ; 
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The  forest  cracked,  the  waters  curl'd, 

The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea  ; 

And,  wildly  dashed  on  tower  and  tree, 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along-  the  world  : 

And,  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 

That  all  thy  motions  g-ently  pass 

Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass 
I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud  , 

And,  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 

The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 
Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher. 

And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast. 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fring-ed  with  fire." 

The  picture  is  indeed  very  vivid  and  admirably  portrays  the 
wild  unrest  which  occupies  Tennyson's  mind.  In  the  third  stanza, 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm.  This  pause  is  brought  out  by  a  change 
in  language  and  it  portrays  a  momentary  change  in  the  poet's  feel- 
ings, a  change  which  is  caused  by  the  reflection  that  the  ship 
which  bears  Hallam's  body  is  not  disturbed  by  the  storm  which  is 
raging  in  England.  The  change,  however,  is  but  a  temporary  one, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  poet's  mind  is  again  agitated  by  alternate 
hope  and  fear. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples  to  be  found  in  "In 
Memoriam,"  but  I  think  that  they  are  sufficient  to  show  how  close 
an  observer  of  nature  Tennyson  was,  the  care  he  took  in  selecting 
words  and  how  he  uses  Nature  to  express  his  various  moods. 
These  qualities  are  found  in  all  his  long  poems  but  in  none  are 
they  found  in  a  greater  degree  than  in   **  In  Memoriam." 

J.  V.  Meagher,  '04. 
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HOP  CULTURE. 

N  this  fair  Dominion  a  great  number  of  the  sturdy  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  agriculture.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  diversity  of  the  climate  permits  them  to 
raise,  according  to  their  location,  great  quantities  of 
peaches,  tobacco  and  flax,  as  well  of  barley,  wheat  and  oats.  We 
have  often  read  ot  our  different  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grains,  but  seldom;  if  ever,  have  we  seen  mention  made  of  hops. 
Our  geographers  seem  to  have  over-looked  the  fact  that  hop-cul- 
ture is  carried  on  in  Canada  although  last  year,  ending  June  30th, 
the  export  alone  of  this  province  was  $15,710.  Such  being  the 
case,  little  is  known  of  the  cultivation  of  hops  beyond  the  districts 
where  they  are  raised,  so  it  is  my  object  in  the  present  article  to 
treat  briefly  of  the  nature  and  culture  of  the  plant. 

The  hop  plant  is  perennial,  but  is  not  productive  the  first 
year  of  its  cultivation.  Thus  the  hop-grower  has  to  wait  two 
years  to  have  his  labor  and  expense  repaid,  although  the  first  year 
is  perhaps  the  most  trying  and  expensive  owing  to  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  the  extreme  care  that  must  be  taken  of  the  tender 
young  plant. 

The  ground,  which  should  be  rich  and  well  drained,  is  plowed 
in  early  spring  and  harrowed  several  times  before  the  hop-plant — 
which  is  imported  or  procured  from  some  neighboring  "  hop- 
yard  " — is  planted,  generally  in  rows  eight  feet  apart.  W^ith  the 
practical  eye  of  an  economist,  the  farmer  makes  use  of  the  inter- 
vening space  between  the  rows  as  a  potato  patch  or  a  corn  field, 
or  something  of  a  like  nature.  In  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  stems 
have  withered,  the  hills  are  covered  with  straw  or  manure  to  pro- 
tect the  roots  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter. 

About  the  first  of  May  of  the  second  year,  the  hop  hill  is 
stripped  and  exposed  to  the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun.  Soon  the 
tender  plant  is  perceived  shooting  up  and  seeking  about  for  some- 
thing upon  which  to  climb.  When  the  stems  have  assumed  the 
leng-th  of  about  a  foot,  two  poles,  from  1 5  to  20  feet  long,  are  driven 
into  each  hill  to  support  the  climbing  vmes.  So  many  of  these 
poles  are  required  for  an  ordinary  hop-yard  that  the  cutting  and 
sharpening  of  them  should  be  done  during  the   preceding  winter  ; 
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the  wood  used  for  the  purpose  being-  spruce  or  cedar  as  they  are 
the  most  durable.  The  poles  erected,  the  healthiest-looking-  vines 
are  trained  to  climb,  two  on  each  pole.  As  the  young  vine  g-radu- 
ally  mounts  the  pole,  the  farmer  keeps  the  ground  in  good  con- 
dition by  cultivating,  hoeing  and  weeding  it  over  and  over  again — 
in  fact  he  labors  almost  continually  in  his  ''  yard  "  from  the  time 
the  hills  are  stripped  until  they  are  covered  again  in  the  fall. 

The  vine  reaches  its  full  growth  about  the  beginning  ot  July, 
when  the  large  lower  leaves  are  broken  off  to  the  height  of  a  man, 
to  allow  the  nutriment,  which  would  otherwise  go  to  feed  these 
useless  leaves,  to  be  employed  for  the  development  of  the  branches 
nearer  the  top.  After  this  the  growth  of  these  branches  is  rapid 
and  are  soon  laden  with  leaves  and  blossoms.  Then  the  color  of 
the  *'  yard  "  gradually  changes  from  a  dark  to  a  light  green,  and  the 
tender  blossoms  develop  into  hops. 

When  the  hops  have  become  firm,  with  the  inside  gummy  and 
with  seeds  of  a  brownish  color,  they  are  ready  to  be  gathered  in. 
The  picking,  which  is  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  whole  industrv, 
begins  about  Sept.  ist.  The  boxes,  required  for  picking,  are 
made  beforehand,  of  light  wood  (bass-wood,  for  example)  and  so 
as  to  contain  about  50  cubic  feet  of  the  hops.  These  boxes  are 
brought  out  and  placed  at  one  side  of  the  yard — one  for  every 
three  rows  or,  if  the  crop  is  light,  one  for  every  four  rows. 

Before  picking  begins,  all  is  bustle  and  activity  about  the  farm- 
house for  several  days  in  preparing  all  things  necessary  for  the 
convenience  of  the  large  number  of  hands  employed,  and  this 
unusual  stir  continues  until  the  hop  season  is  over.  Three  pickers 
are  ordinarily  set  for  each  box  and  one  pole-puller  for  three  boxes. 
The  proprietor,  with  the  idea  of  getting  all  done  as  cheaply  as 
possibly,  hires  for  the  most  part  young  people.  Every  night  the 
numerous  full  boxes  are  emptied  into  large  sacks  made  purposely 
to  hold  the  contents  of  a  box  and  are  transported  to  the  hop-house 
to  be  dried. 

Hop-picking  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  young  people  of  the 
district  as  the  happiest  time  of  the  year.  At  such  rare  re-unions 
for  the  performance  of  labor,  the  work  being  light,  the  time  in  the 
*'  yard  "  flies  past  on  the  wing  of  jest  and  song.      After  supper  the 
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farm-house  becomes  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  young  hop-pickers 
who  assemble  to  pass  the  evening-  in  singing,  story-telling  and 
many  other  amusements  so  fascinating  to  juvenile  hearts. 

Simultaneously  with  hop-picking,  the  process  of  drying  goes 
on  in  the  hop  house.  This  building  consists  of  four  departments  : 
the  heating-room,  the  kiln,  the  store-room  and  the  press-room. 
The  heating-room  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  and  directly  above  it  is 
the  kiln — the  two  chambers  being  separated  by  small  slats  ar- 
ranged about  five  inches  apart  over  which  is  spread  the  kiln-cloth. 
Two  or  three  massive  stoves  furnish  the  heat  required,  which  is 
brought  in  close  proximity  to  the  kiln-cloth  by  means  of  pipes.  The 
amount  of  each  day's  picking  is  spread  upon  the  kiln-cloth  and  the 
hop-drier  sets  his  fire  a-going.  The  ventilators  below  are  opened 
to  carry  the  heat  upward,  and  the  one  over  the  kiln  is  also  set  ajar 
to  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  steam  escaping  from  the  hops. 
The  fire  is  kept  up  all  night,  and  from  time  to  time  brimstone  is 
thrown  on  as  a  mean  of  whitening  the  hops.  It  takes  about 
twelve  hours  to  dry  a  kiln  containing  fifteen  boxes. 

Back  of  the  kiln  is  the  store-room  into  which  for  the  moment 
the  dried  hops  are  stored  to  make  place  for  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
green  product.  The  fourth  chamber  contains  the  press,  and  be- 
sides may  serve  tor  general  purposes  such  as  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment of  the  drier,  etc. 

The  picking  and  drying  over,  attention  is  then  turned  to  the 
pressing.  The  process  is  simple.  The  press-room  being  imme- 
diately under  the  store-room  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ceiling  through 
which  the  hops  can  fall  directly  into  the  press.  The  pressed  bales 
weigh  from  175  to  200  pounds  and  after  being  sewed  up  are  ready 
for  shipment. 

Most  of  the  home  product  is  sold  to  brewers  to  make  beer 
and  porter,  but  it  also  serves  other  purposes,  such  as  an  ingredient 
in  preparing  medicines  and  for  making  yeast.  The  price  paid  for  it 
ranges  from  14  to  20  cents  a  pound.  Four  tons  is  a  fair  crop  from 
six  acres  of  land  while  the  total  expense  of  cultivating,  picking 
and  drying  would  not  exceed  $300.  The  profit  therefore  would  be 
great  and  considering  this  it  is  really  sttange  that  more  hops  are 
not  cultivated. 

T.   E.   Day,  '03. 
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BEGINNING    A    UNIVERSITY   COURSE    ON 

FIFTEEN  CENTS. 

(Chris.   Mason  Bradley  in  The  Men's  Magazine.^ 


HAT    the     care     and     culture     of    self    through    self- 


['  sacrifice  for  self-education  has  always  largely  engaged 
the  attention  of  even  the  normally  ambitious  American 
youth  or  young  man,  is  the  motive  of  this  sketch  of  my 
own  experiences  in  earning  my  way  through  a  preparatory  school 
and  university. 

The  fitness  of  the  individual  for  such  an  education  or  its  value 
will  not  be  touched  upon.  Its  methods  of  attainment  by  men  of 
limited  means  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  exploited,  although 
we  have  countless  examples  of  men  whose  struggles  for  advance- 
ment through  self-education  have  been  brought  to  light  by  subse- 
quent brilliant  careers.  A  mention  of  the  names  of  our  three 
martyred  Presidents  would  recall  to  the  minds  of  any  young  man, 
posted  in  the  history  of  his  country,  their  fight  for  learning  in  the 
face  of  poverty  almost  extreme.  It  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  thousands  of  American  youths  in  their  generations 
were  doing  the  same  things  in  the  same  ways  —  and  are  at  present 
anxious  to  do  the  same  things  in  a  different  way,  for  our  educa- 
tional system  has  expanded  with  the  progress  in  other  directions. 
The  only  constant  element  is  the  same  personal  capital  with  which 
those  men  started.  The  conditions  now,  with  the  admirable  and 
almost  universal  public  school  systems,  extending  through  the 
preparatory  period,  are  easier.  Yet  the  requirements  are  greater, 
and  to  many  who  long  for  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
"higher  education,"  the  University  seems  impossible. 

A  University  education — how  shall  I  get  it  ?  My  own  experi- 
ence is  the  experience  of  many  others  in  results.  In  its  details  it 
is  but  a  type.  I  began  with  an  aim,  honesty  of  purpose,  a  splen- 
did stock  of  determination  and  parental  encouragement,  all  of 
which  should  be  properties  of  any  well  regulated  youth.  The  pre- 
paratory school  was  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  By  carrying 
a  paper  route,  which  netted  $i6  a  ^month,  and  by  tutoring  boys 
for    entrance    into    the   preparatory  school,   I    managed   to   work 
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through  the  four  years,  exercising'  the  most  rigid  economy.  Two 
of  my  vacations  were  spent  in  law  offices,  where  I  learned  sten- 
ography and  typewriting,  besides  coming  into  contact  with  and 
learning  not  a  little  of  what  I  hope  to  make  my  future  profession. 
1'he  third  vacation  I  spent  in  a  telegraph  office,  where  I  became 
knjofht  of  the  key.  These  vacations  were  planned  by  me  with  the 
object  of  equipping  myself  for  self-support  upon  going  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  my  last  year  as  "  prep"  I  secured  the  correspondency 
of  one  of  the  local  papers,  writing  the  school  news,  so  that  if  the 
question  were  put  to  me  I  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  I  was  an 
experienced  newspaper  man. 

It  was  necessary  to  leave  home  to  go  to  the  University  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  prepatory  work.  It  required  some  time  and  a 
good  deal  of  care  and  thought  to  choose  a  University  of  recognized 
standing  where  the  expenses  would  be  least.  I  chose  one  a 
thousand  miles  from  my  home.  The  question  was  to  get  there, 
get  started  and  stay  there.  It  required  what  seemed  to  me  a  great 
deal  of  money  which  neither  my  parents  nor  I  had.  This  is  where 
great  many  young  men  stick  perhaps  for  the  best.  But  I  had  my 
original  stock,  with  the  added  encouragement  of  what  I  had  been 
able  to  accomplish.  It  was  go  ahead  or  go  back,  as  it  always  is. 
V  I  spent  a  profitable  summer  as  a  water-front  reporter  on  a 
paper  and  became  acquainted  with  the  captains  of  a  great  many 
vessels.  I  failed  to  get  transportation  to  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  University  but  engaged  to  work  on  a  coal  collier,  which  I  did, 
arriving  at  the  University  with  barely  enough  money  to  register 
and  buy  the  necessary  books  for  the  first  course  I  had  chosen.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  been  away  from  home  and  I  knew  no  one 
at  the  University.  It  was  discouraging  to  see  so  many  young  men 
with  so  much  money.  I  became  acquainted  with  some  of  them, 
and  promptly  spent  all  my  reserve  which  had  been  carefully  sewed 
into  my  inside  pocket  before  I  left  home.  I  met  a  great  many 
good  fellows  in  this  way  before  the  opening  day  of  the  University — 
men  who  afterwards  did  a  great  deal  for  me. 

When  the  opening  day  came  I  had  registered,  had  purchased 
my  books,  had  made  a  few  friends,  and  had  but  15  cents.  I  secured 
a  job  at  waiting  on  the  table   in   the   men's   dormitory.      My  work 
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was  to  carry  coffee  to  300  young"  men  three  times  a  day,  for  which 
I  received  my  board,  room  and  $8  a  month.  I  was  promptly 
dubbed  "  Hebe,  the  coffee  boy,"  but  kept  the  place  throughout 
my  freshman  year,  earning-  additional  money  as  stenographer.  A 
great  many  opportunities  were  given  me  and  others  in  my  circum- 
stances by  the  Faculty  committee  on  employment.  During  the 
vacation  I  secured  a  place  as  reporter  on  a  city  paper,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  University  had  enougfh  capital  to  start  an  ice  cream 
parlor.  This  paid  well  as  long  as  the  hot  weather  lasted  but  it 
took  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
venture  in  the  middle  of  the  semester,  having  lived  on  ice  cream 
without  selling  any. 
i^  My  money  was  all  g-one  by  the  first  of  December,  and  I  was 

•  in  a  bad  predicament  until  there  occurred  a  vacancy  in  the  editor- 
ship of  a  funny  paper.  The  place  was  offered  to  me  and  I 
promptly  assumed  the  role  of  clown.  I  got  along  nicely  in  this 
new  capacity  until  late  in  the  second  semester  when  the  business 
manager  quietly  sold  the  paper  and  plant,  folded  his  portable 
stove  and  left  for  the  Klondike.  I  suspended  publication  and  went 
to  work  as  a  writer,  getting  some  work  to  do  as.  an  assistant  to  a 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  city  papers.  I  thus  finished  my  sopho- 
more year.  The  vacation  was  spent  as  a  reporter  in  the  city,  and 
I  came  back  with  sufficient  funds  to  begin  the  college  year. 

During  my  career  of  the  first  two  years  I  had  made  many 
friends  who  were  financially  well  fixed.  Some  of  them  were  not 
keen  enough  to  keep  up  with  their  University  work,  and  I  had 
frequent  appeals  for  help.  Being  short  of  money  and  seeing  a 
hard  year  before  me,  I  now  began  to  charge  these  friends  for  my 
services.  In  a  short  time  I  had  secured  a  good  clientele,  in  fact, 
as  much  as  I  could  do.  These  men  came  to  depend  on  me  to  do 
all  their  work  in  the  way  of  theses,  set  papers,  etc.,  and  my  prices 
were  advanced  correspondingly.  Things  were  going  a'  ^ng  very 
smoothly,  and  I  was  enabled  to  live  in  luxury  on  my  income, 
when  a  rude  shock  came  near  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  shape  of 
a  Faculty  investigation.  The  outcorpe  of  it  was  my  expulsion  for 
writing  a  graduating  thesis  for  a  senior. 
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^  After  two  year's  valuable  experience  on  a  city  newspaper,  I 
was  re-admitted  to  the  University  through  the  intervention  of  the 
president,  wlio  went  sponsor  with  the  committee  for  me.  I 
opened  up  a  telegraph  office  on  the  campus,  and  found  that  the 
income  from  its  management  would  almost  meet  all  of  my  ex- 
penses. I  secured  the  editorship  of  several  student  publications, 
and  got  through  the  year  comfortably.  A  part  of  my  penalty  for 
my  thesis  writing  was  the  losing  of  almost  all  of  my  University  credit 
tor  the  junior  year,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity a  fifth  year.  This  year  was  made  easy  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  I  secured  the  correspondence  of  a  city  paper.  News  was 
plentiful,  and  my  newspaper  experience  and  journalistic  connections 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  earn  more  money  than  was  required 
tor  my  University  expenses.  I  saved  the  surplus,  and  at  the  end 
of  my  senior  year  after  graduation,  found  my  balance  large 
enough  to  outfit  myself  and  buy  transportation  to  New 
York,  where  it  is  my  intention  to  enter  a  professional  school  of 
one  of  the  Universities. 

In  conclusion,  the  sources  of  income  at  a  University  are 
editorships,  managerships,  tutoring  (not  carried  too  far)  small 
business  enterprises,  personal  services,  and  manual  labor.  If  a 
young  man  can  do  anything  well  he  can  generally  find  a  market 
that  will  bring  him  sufficient  returns  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
studies.  The  Faculty  committees  on  employments  are  very  great 
help.  Yet  it  is  very  unwise  for  anyone  to  enter  college  without 
at  least  one  semester's  expenses  in  advance.  This  will  enable  him 
to  establish  himself.  In  deciding  to  earn  one's  way  through  a 
University,  the  first  essential  is  to  lay  aside  all  false  pride  and  be 
willing  to  do  what  there  is  to  be  done. 

In  review  of  this  living  it  is  necessary  to  skip  innumerable 
incidents  and  discouragements.  But  the  man  with  the  right  spirit 
will  not  be  daunted  by  them.  One  of  our  most  noted  University 
presidents  has  said  :  **The  world  turns  aside  to  let  any  man  pass 
who  knows  whither  he  is  going." 
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THE    UNFINISHED    MASS. 

(Adapted  from  the  French.) 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1675  that  Philip,  King  of  the 
Wampanoags,  assembled  his  warriors  and  commenced  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  colonists  of  New  England.  Advancing 
up  the  Connecticut  river,  this  fierce  warrior  laid  waste  to  village 
after  village,  massacring  the  inhabitants,  and  burning  their 
dwellings. 

England,  in  an  endeavor  to  protect  her  colonists,  sent  over 
a  few  regiments  of  soldiers  which,  upon  arriving,  were  divided 
into  separate  contingents  of  a  few  score  men,  in  order  to  more 
thoroughly  cover  the  country. 

Among  these  numerous  companies  was  one  commanded  by 
a  dashing  young  Irish  officer  named  Begley.  Captain  "Joe,"  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  was  detailed  to  proceed  up  the  river  in 
the  too  plainly  visible  trail  of  Philip,  and  to  assist  and  support 
the  unfortunate  settlers. 

Nothing  daunted,  though  Christmas,  the  greatest  of  all 
feasts,  especially  to  one  of  his  nationality,  was  but  a  few  days 
distant,  the  young  officer,  in  obedience  to  his  duty,  set  out. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  the  little  column  had 
been  steadily  marching  since  morning,  consequently  as  evening 
was  approaching,  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Pynehon  was 
indeed  a  welcome,  for  it  would  at  least  afford  a  protection. 
Philip,  in  his  march  of  devastation,  had  almost  erased  all  trace  of 
the  former  little  settlement,  but  the  little  chapel,  whether  by  an 
instance  of  luck  or  as  a  proof  of  Divine  Providence,  was  left 
quite  intact.  Here  the  weary  soldiers  rested  for  the  night. 
Erecting  a  temporary  fire-place,  they  kindled  a  little  fire,  around 
which  they  were  soon  eating  a  meagre  supper,  and  warming  their 
almost  benumbed  limbs. 

Outside,  the  night  was  bitterly  cold,  the  fleecy  cloudlets 
travelled  swiftly  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  and  the  moon  silently 
threw  her  beams  over  the  frost-bitten  earth.  It  was  a  characteris- 
tic New  England   Christmas   Eve,    and   the   warm  and  ruddy  fire 
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was  consequently  a  very  comfortable  place.  Captain  *' Joe,"  after 
a  short  reconnaissance,  returned  to  the  little  building,  where  he 
discovered  that  the  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  guard,  had  all 
retired.  As  the  safety  of  the  camp  was  well  established,  the 
young  Irishman  rolled  himself  in  his  heavy  army  blanket,  and 
with  his  feet  towards  the  fire  was  soon  locked  in  a  healthy  sleep. 

He  had  been  plunged  in  this  heavy  slumber  for  some  time, 
when  he  seemed  to  hear  the  church  clock  strike  the  hour  of 
twelve.  Surprised  at  such  an  occurrence  in  this  solitary  location, 
he  arises  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  he  perceives  that  the  little 
chapel  is  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Thinking  that  something  dreadful  is  about  to  happen,  the 
captain  looks  towards  the  altar,  and  here  he  is  again  astonished. 
The  altar  is  draped  as  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  candles 
are  lighted,  a  white  cloth  is  spread  over  the  marble  surface,  the 
sacred  book  is  in  its  place,  in  fact  all  but  the  celebrant  are 
present. 

At  that  instant,  from  a  side  door,  advances  a  priest  enrobed 
in  pure  white  sacramental  vestments.  In  his  hands  he  carries  a 
chalice  covered  with  a  white  silk  cloth.  His  feet,  which  seem  to 
glide  over  the  floor,  do  not  give  forth  a  sound,  and  the  little 
chapel  is  plunged  in  a  complete  silence. 

The*  priest  quietly  ascends  the  steps  of  the  little  altar,  places 
the  chalice  on  the  marble,  opens  the  book,  and  descends  again 
with  the  same  absolute  stillness. 

Facing  the  tabernacle,  he  then  pronounces  the  sacred 
words  which  commence  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mystery  : 
Introiho  ad  altare  Dei. 

As  no  one  responds  he  slowly  turns  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  chapel,  and  perceiving  the  captain,  who  with  an  attentive  and 
anxious  eye  has  been  following  his  every  movement,  makes  a  sign 
for  him  to  approach. 

Leaving  his  place  the  officer  advances,  noticing  as  he  pro- 
ceeds that  quite  contrary  to  the  movements  of  the  minister  of 
God,  his  footsteps  resound  through  the  little  building. 

Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the  priest  requests  him  to 
respond  to  the  Mass.     Although  educated  in  the  Catholic  religion, 
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Captain  Begley  is  quite  unable  to  fill  this  function  without  aid. 
Consequently  the  priest  hands  him  a  prayer-book,  and,  after  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  officer  responds  :  Ad  Deiim  qui 
laetificat  juventute^n  meam.  The  Mass  is  continued,  and  the 
soldier,  with  the  aid  of  the  missal,  answers  with  the  alacrity  of  an 
acolyte. 

The  Mass  being  finished,  the  priest  descends  from  the  altar, 
and  in  the  same  silent  manner  follows  the  officer  into  the  sacristy. 
When  he  has  relieved  himself  of  his  vestments  he  turns  to  the 
officer  and  in  a  voice  which  is  both  soft  and  sweet,  says  : 

"  My  friend,  you  have  to-night  rendered  me  an  inestimable 
service.  May  God's  grace  bless  you  forever,  for  now  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  which  were  closed  to  me  while  the  sacrifice  remained 
unfinished,  open  again." 

Noticing  the  cloud  of  perplexity  which  pass  over  the 
young  soldier's  face,  the  priest  continues  : 

"  One  morning  a  few  months  ago,  when  I  was  a  missionary 
here,  and  was  offering  up  the  morning  sacrifice,  the  village  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  Philip  and  his  band  of  marauders.  I  was  at 
the  moment  elevating  the  consecrated  host  towards  heaven,  when 
a  bullet  crushed  through  my  skull.  Afflicted  thus  before  complet- 
ing the  sacred  mystery,  God  has  permitted  me  to  come  back  un- 
til I  could  finish  the  sacrifice.  And  so  every  night  at  the  hour  of 
twelve  I  have  been  leaving  my  tomb  to  return  to  this  chapel  to 
finish  the  Mass.  But  as  no  one  appeared  to  respond,  I  was  night 
after  night  compelled  to  go  back  discouraged. 

''With  your  assistance,  young  man,  I  have  said  my  last  Ite 
missa  esty  and  the  gates  of  Paradise  are  now  open  to  me. 

'*  In  extending  me  this  boon,  God  in  his  mercy  gave  me  the 
power  to  promise  the  fulfilment  of  any  wish  which  my  liberator 
might  expect.  This,  then,  is  an  epoch  of  your  life,  my  son,  think 
deeply  and  reflect  well  before  you  declare  your  answer." 

The  Captain,  overcome  by  an  emotion  difficult  to  understand, 
remains  for  some  time  in  deep  thought.  Before  his  eyes  float 
many  worldly  pleasures,  which  would  be  his  for  the  asking,  but 
the  presence  of  the  resurrected  priest  causes  him  to  think  of  his 
own  last  days  yet  to  come.     So,  quietly  turning  to    the  priest,  he 
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says,  '*  As  God  has  chosen  me  as  an  instrument  for  your  deliver- 
ance, so  I  wish  you  to  be  to  me  ;  warn  me  three  days  before  my 
death." 

'*  Very  well,"  replies  the  priest,  **  and  now  kneel  while  I 
bless  you." 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  priest's  manner,  the  Captain  com- 
plies with  his  request. 

When  he  arises  the  priest  has  disappeared,  the  lights  are  all 
extinguished,  and,  but  for  the  faint  reflection  cast  by  the  glow  of 
the  soldiers'  fire,  the  ruined  chapel  is  buried  in  complete  darkness. 
Regaining  his  place  by  the  fire,  he  again  rolls  himself  in  his 
blanket,  noticing,  as  he  does,  that  the  soldiers  are  all  soundly 
sleeping. 

The  war  continues  for  some  years,  and  the  Captain,  first  pro- 
moted to  a  Colonelcy,  is  afterwards  re-called  to  a  garrison  near 
his  birthplace  in  Ireland.  Here  he  marries,  and  his  union  is 
blessed  with  two  children. 

He  is  sitting,  one  evening,  watching  the  glowing  eff"ects  of 
the  setting  sun,  when  he  perceives  a  vague  form  approaching 
across  the  brilliant  campus.  Upon  close  scrutiny  he  recognises 
the  visitor.  It  is  the  priest  whose  midnight  Mass  he  had  served 
so  long  ago,  across  the  ocean  in  New  England. 

With  the  recognition  of  the  man  comes  the  recollection  of 
the  circumstances.  This  man  has  come  to  warn  him  of  his  death  ! 
Colonel  Begley  had  ever  been  a  brave  soldier,  but  now  the  thought 
of  death  caused  an  uncontrollable  tremble  to  pass  over  him,  and 
the  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  brow  in  large  cold  beads.  The 
messenger  stands  silently  before  him  for  some  moments  while  he 
is  unable  to  control  himself.  Finally  he  speaks,  though  his  tone 
is  hardly  above  a  whisper. 

**  Father,  I  remember  you,  and  I  know  too  well  the  purpose 
of  your  visit.  You  are  to  announce  the  approach  of  my  last 
hour !  " 

''  Did  you  not  ask  it?" 

"Without  doubt,  but  I  was  young  then.  I  had  no  afi*ection- 
ate  wife,  no  loving  children.  How  can  I  leave  them  to  the  not 
too  tender  mercies  of  this  cold,  unsympathetic  world." 
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''Alas,  my  child,  all  your  supplications  will  be  in  vain.  The 
sovereign  Master  has  pronounced  the  sentence,  and  in  three  days 
you  must  present  yourself  before  his  tribunal." 

Colonel  Begley,  the  brave  and  gallant  soldier  who  has  a 
countless  number  of  times  unflinchingly  faced  the  weapons  of  his 
country's  enemies,  is  unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  his 
darling  wife  and  children,  and  the  unfortunate  man  bowing  his 
head  in  his  hands,  weeps  bitterly.  Recovering  himself  he  finds 
the  priest  still  standing  before  him. 

**  Pardon  me,  Father,  he  says,  for  this  unvoluntary  burst  of 
sorrow  ;  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  the  warning  and  will  spend  the 
three  days  in  preparing  to  appear  before  God.  Your  blessing 
now  is  all  I  ask." 

The  priest  extends  his  hands  and  gives  his  blessing,  and  as  in 
the  ruined  chapel  years  before  when  the  colonel  lifts  his  head,  the 
priest  has  disappeared. 

Left  alone,  the  officer  seeks  out  his  wife  and  by  degrees  tells 
her  of  the  approaching  separation.  The  poor  lady  is  naturally 
prostrated,  but  perceiving  that  her  emotion  only  increases  her 
husband's  sorrow  she  rapidly  recovers. 

**  It  is  God's  will,  "  she  remarks,  *'  and  we  must  obey.  Let 
us  lift  our  voices  to  Heaven  and  in  Christian  fervor  pray  to  Him 
to  watch  over  our  children  and  lead  them  in  the  right.  As  for  you, 
dear,  you  must  spend  all  your  time  in  prayer  that  you  may  be  well 
prepared  to  appear  before  the  Tribunal." 

Three  days  afterward,  the  little  family  are  grouped  in  their 
chamber  awaiting  the  signal  for  the  colonel's  death.  The  good 
man  has  been  to  confession  and  has  received  communion,  so  that 
he  feels  quite  fit  to  meet  his  Maker.  He  now  charges  his  wife 
with  the  care  of  the  children  while  he  embraces  them  for  the  last 
time.  Then  while  pressing  his  wife  to  his  bosom,  an  angel 
appears  arrd  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  beckons  him  to  follow. 

•X-    -i^    * 

**I  say,  Captain,  wake  up,  wake  up  ?  This  is  Christmas 
morning,  and  a  beautiful  one,  too.  My,  but  you  sleep  soundly 
this  morning,  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  shaken  you." 
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**  Where  am  I  ?  "  ejaculated  Captain  "Joe,"  as  he  recognized 
the  ruined  chapel  and  the  soldiers  about  him. 

"You  are  pretty  much  in  the  land  of  dreams "  replied  the 
soldier,  '*but  come,  get  up  and  we'll  all  be  wishing  you  a  Merry 
Christmas  " 

*'  A  very  singular  dream,  muttered  the  young  Captain,  as  he 
hastily  arose,  *'but  thank  God,  only  a  dream." 

ChAS.    J.    DOWLING. 

3rd  Form. 


/ 


THE  ONE  GIFT. 

What  shall  I  bring  you,  little  Christ, 

What  shall  I  bring  to  you  ?. 
Shall  it  be  frankincense  and  gold  ? 
Oh,  shall  I  come  as  those  of  old. 
With  myrrh  and  balm  and  spice,  and  lay 
Them  at  your  feet  this  Christmas  day  ? 
What  shall  I  bring  you,  little  Christ, 

What  shall  I  bring  to  you  ? 

Hush  !   I  who  lie  within  the  stall, 

I  have  no  room,  no  room  at  all, 

For  all  the  gifts  that  you  would  bring. 

And  put  before  your  little  King. 

But  oh,  I  have  a  place  apart 

Where  I  should  have  you  lay  your  heart  ! 

Will  you  not  bring  this  gift  to  me, 

Will  you  not  give  your  heart. 

— Charles  Hanson  Towne,  in  the 
Rosary  Magazine. 
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MAINLY  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

Compiled  by  Maurice  Casey. 
SECOND  PAPER. 


OW  does  old  Father  Christmas,  with  a  reverend  and  joy- 
ous mien,  heralding  a  goodly  train  of  wassailers  and 
gleemen,  proclaim  through  all  the  realms  of  Christendom 
a  high  and  hearty  festival,  bidding  mankind  to  rest  them 
for  a  space  from  toil,  and  yield  without  reserve  to  wholesome  joy 
and  unlicentious  revelry  ;  mirth  and  hospitality  arise,  and  exercise 
benevolent  sway,  reigning  in  undisputed  sovereignty,  and  welcomed 
universally  with  loud  and  fervent  acclamation.  Christianity  is 
humanity.  Of  all  our  gala  days,  Christmas  brings  out  that  fact 
most  clearly.  The  literature  of  a  people  is  the  mirror  of  their 
thoughts  and  their  life.  Consequently,  if  we  consider  that  Christ- 
mas is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  divine,  yet  human,  of  all  our 
feasts,  and  that  literature  is,  on  the  othet  hand,  the  intellectual 
history  of  a  people,  revealing  all  the  strength  and  all  the  weakness 
of  their  souls  ;  it  would  be  surprising,  indeed,  if  Christmas  had 
not  produced  a  special  literature  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
anniversary  with  a  more  distinctive  and  world-wide  literature  than 
Christmas.  On  the  day  that  Christ  was  born,  St.  Luke  tells  us, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  shepherds  abiding  in  the 
field  with  their  flocks,  '*  and  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  good  will  toward  men."  Thus, 
the  first  Christmas  hymn  was  sung  by  angels,  and  its  sentiment 
has  enlivened  and  humanized  real  Christmas  literature  from  that 
day  till  our  own.  It  gave  hint  and  inspiration  for  the  sacred  bard 
of  every  land.  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  father  of  the  Latin  church  poetry,  introduced  hymns  into 
the  services,  and  the  birth  of  Christ  is  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
best.  Quaint  but  pathetic  versions  of  the  great  event  are  to  be 
met  with  from  the  polished  Greek  of  Anatolius,  patriarch  of  Con-^ 
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stantinople,  to  the  uncouth  Danish  of  the  bards  of  Denmark,  in  all 
the  European  literatures  of  the   earlier  centuries.     The  custom  of 
sing-ing  Christmas  carols  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  obser- 
vance   of   the    day,    and   a    sculpture    on    a    sarcophagus    of   the 
second     century    is     supposed     to     represent    a     group     singing 
in    celebration    of   Christ's    birth.       Manger    songs    gave     place 
to   sacred   dramas,    and   these  degenerated    into  farces,   or  fool's 
feasts,     which    grew    almost    as    indecent      as      modern     mural 
theatre-posters,     and     they     were    forbidden     by    the     Catholic 
clergy  of  the  thirteenth  century.      An  examination  of  our  standard 
hymnals  shows  that  the  great    festival  has  inspired    the  poets  of 
the  Church  from  the  days  of  St.  Ambrose  to  those  of  Father  Faber. 
The  old    Catholic  poets  made    Christmas    their  theme   quite  fre- 
quently, and  I  could,  if  I  had  the  necessary  space  and  time,  make 
a  long  series  of  most  agreeable  extracts  from   their   works  on  the 
subject  of  the    birth  at    Bethlehem.     The    great   ode    of   Milton, 
*'  On    the    Morning    of    Christ's    Nativity,"    is  one    of  the    finest 
Christmas  hymns  ever  written  in  any  language.      It    is,   however, 
impossible  to  read  this  magnificent  poem    without  becoming  con- 
scious of  the    fact  that    it  is    permeated  and  soaked  through  and 
through    with  Catholic    inspiration    and    Catholic    doctrine,   chief 
among  which  is  that  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin.      A    great  poet  is 
all    the    greater    when    he     projects    his    art    along    the    lines    of 
Catholicity.      It    is    the    Catholic  atmosphere,    for  example,    that 
makes  Longfellow's  Evangeline   so   immeasurably  superior  to  all 
his  other  writings.      I  wish  I  could  say  that    our  modern  English 
poets  were  as  successful  in   the    treatment  of   Christmas  as  were 
their  forefathers.      True  to  their  English  natures,    they  seem   to 
think  that  poultry,  cooked  to  a  turn,  and  not  poetry^   is  the  proper 
pabulum  for  Christmas.     Whatever  has  been  done    in  the  British 
Isles  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas  in  recent  verse,  is  the  work 
of  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch.      The  poems  are  as  much  alike  as  ^^^ 
and  ^^^.     They  need  not  detain  us  here.     The   English  writers  of 
prose  have  shown  a  much  finer  appreciation  of  old   Father  Christ- 
mas than  the  poets.      Among  the  numerous  writers    of  Christmas 
stories  Dickens  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  power   of  touching  the 
heart   (and  opening  the  pockets)  of  the  reader.     Thackeray,  the 
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g^reat  rival  of  Dickens,  wrote  Christmas  stories  that  prove 
him  to  have  been  very  different  from  the  cynic  for  which  he  was 
sometimes  mistaken.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas  the  youthful  literature  of 
America  has  much  that  is  good  to  say  for  itself.  It  was  an 
American  poet  who  caught  sight  of  Santa  Claus — child's  prattle  for 
St.  Nicolas — making  his  rounds  the  night  before  Christmas,  and 
gave  us  this  happy  picture  of  him  : 

"  He  has  a  broad  face,  and  a  little  round  belly, 

Which  shakes  when  he  laug-hs  like  a  bowlful  of  jelly." 

The  series  of  papers  on  Old  Christmas,  in  Washington  Irving's 
pleasant  "  Sketch-book,"  contain  some  of  the  most  delightful 
accounts  of  the  festival  that  our  literature  possesses.  We  are 
continually  reminded  on  reading  Irving's  *'  Old  Christmas,"  of  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Spectator  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  country-house, 
and  more  particularly  those  portions  of  it  which  are  described  in 
papers  contributed  by  poor,  amiable,  easily  tempted  Dick  Steele, 
whose  essays  have  a  striking  affinity,  both  in  style  and  matter, 
with  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving.  But  I  must  not  allow 
myself  to  wander  into  the  boundless  waste  of  comparisons  of 
authors.  After  all,  it  is  unfair  to  subject  Christmas  literature  to 
the  text  of  our  usual  reading.  Christmas  literature  is  intended  to 
fill  the  reader  with  a  tranquillity  of  peace,  a  satisfied  hope,  such 
as  he  had  never  experienced  outside  of  the  covers  of  the  Christmas 
story-teller — such  a  soft  gladness  and  chastened  joy  as  might 
become  the  mind  of  some  meek  angel  ;  an  angel  who  believes  in 
sympathy  and  kindness  and  charity  without  stint,  and  pity  for  the 
poor  and  oppressed  of  all  the  world.  As  to  recent  contributions 
to  Christmas  literature,  a  great  deal  might  be  said,  but  I  am  not 
the  agent  of  any  publisher,  and  I  am  silent. 

Although  I  ventured  to  state,  in  my  first  paper,  that  I  had  a 
strong  dislike  for  proffering  advice,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that 
I  do  not  like  to  receive  advice  in  literary  matters.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  the  enormous  and  steady  increase  in  the  volumes  of 
our  literature — volumes  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but  principally 
the  two  latter  classes — poured  upon  us  daily  in  a  torrent  by  the 
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press,  we  must  all,  I  have  no  dojbt,  rely  more  and  more  upon 
sympathetic  selection,  judicious  editing",  and  critics  who  know 
how  to  discriminate.  Criticism  means  judgment  :  a  critic  is  a 
judge.  Our  newspapers  and  magazines  are  full  of  pleaders, 
adulators,  and  praise-mongers,  or  blame-slingers,  who,  no  doubt, 
consider  themselves  keen  literary  critics,  since  they  command  pay 
from  the  great  publishers,  but  who  are,  in  fact,  no  critics  at  all. 
What  is  wanting  in  the  press  of  our  day  is  the  upright  judge. 
The  keen  analysis  of  an  ideal  critic  would  be  able  to  pierce 
through  the  coverings  to  the  central  idea  of  an  author.  Just  as 
Cuvier  or  Agassiz  could  reconstruct  the  whole  skeleton  from  one 
of  its  bones,  or  the  entire  fish  from  one  of  its  scales,  so  the  per- 
fectly equipped  critic  can  estimate  correctly  the  theory  and  morals 
of  a  poet  or  a  prose  essayist,  if  he  have  only  a  sonnet  or  a  fragment 
of  an  essay  before  him.  Samuel  Coleridge  somewhere  remarks  that, 
to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a  great  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand previously  its  characteristic  excellencies.  An  author  should 
be  priced  by  his  best.  The  man  who  can  elucidate  the  beauties  of 
an  original  work  is  a  first-rate  critic  ;  and  imparts  information  to 
his  reader  beyond  value,  but  in  order  to  do  this  he  must 
be  himself  an  original  thinker,  and  I  know  of  few  worthy  of 
that  description  among  the  critics  of  the  day,  and  hardly  any 
among  Catholics. 

I  would  not  stop  novel-reading  if  I  could,  and  I  could  not  if  I 
would.  To  prohibit  novel-reading  would  be  equivalent  to  blotting 
out  a  world  of  love  and  fancy,  trial  and  triumph  of  nobility, 
generosity,  and  poetical  justice.  The  leading  novelists  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  fine  company 
for  a  young  boy  or  a  young  girl.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  great  English  novelists — Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Austin,  Bronte,  and  the  rest — have  done  more  to  level  down,  or 
up,  to  democracy  than  any  other  power.  Furthermore,  they  per- 
mit every  one  who  can  read  to  cull  some  of  the  choicest  fruits  of 
minds  so  rich  that  their  treasure  cannot  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
Finally,  in  the  fierce  battle  of  self  and  pelf,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  life,  they  generally  preach  most  powerful  and  winning 
homilies,  while  in  the  matter  of  purity  they  are,  compared  with  the 
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romanticists  of  France,  as  driven  snow  compared  with  highway 
mud.  Between  the  cover  of  a  novel  is  not  a  bad  place  to  hide  a 
sermon,  provided  it  is  cunning-ly  stowed  away  there,  as  the  finder 
will  be  more  apt  to  hearken  than  if  the  texts  were  thundered  into 
his  ears  from  the  pulpit.  The  best  American  novelists  have,  I 
venture  to  think,  painted  for  the  world  the  very  heart  of  Demo- 
cracy, and  some  of  them  have  done  so  quite  unconsciously,  but 
none  the  less  effectively.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  their 
European  contemporaries  vividly  describe  a  civilization  sugg-estive 
of  centuries  of  wealth,  accumulated  elegance,  practical  refinement, 
and,  alas!  awful  suffering  of  the  poor  and  lowly.  Taken  together, 
the  best — the  intelligent  reader  should  have  none  else — the  best 
novels,  I  say,  of  Britain  and  America  present  us  with  a  complete 
picture  of  the  mind  and  intellect  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
and,  in  some  cases,  with  its  divergent  codes  of  morality,  and  its 
broadly  diverse  manners  and  customs.  But  it  is  useful  to 
remember  that  in  novel-reading  the  petition,  *'  Da  mihi,  Dominey 
scire  quod  sciendum  est — Grant,  Lord,  that  the  knowledge  I  get 
may  be  the  knowledge  which  is  worth  having,"  is  never  out  of 
place. 

"k    -X- 

There  is  a  novelist  in  Montreal  I  greatly  favour,  and  his  name 
is  Mr.  W.  A.  Eraser.  He  makes  his  tales  interesting.  Interest 
is  the  very  greatest  quality  a  story  can  possess.  Mr.  Eraser's 
*'  Outcasts,"  just  issued  from  the  press,  furnishes  exceedingly 
good  reading,  to  my  mind,  it  out-classes  his  '*  Mooswa."  The 
**  Outcasts  ''  i-s,  I  think,  more  original  than  the  former  work,  and, 
assuredly,  that  is  not  saying  little.  To  the  readers  who  love  free 
life  and  fresh  air  in  books,  this  story  must  prove  a  treasure  ;  and, 
when  it  is  added,  that  the  life  and  air  in  it  are  as  thoroughly 
Canadian  as  a  pair  of  moccasins,  the  work  needs  no  further  des- 
cription in  order  to  win  for  it  the  attention  and  admiration  of  such 
of  us  as  desire  to  find  this  great  Dominion  of  ours  producing  some 
thing  more  intellectual  than  lumber,  and  politics,  and  thistles,  and 
rye  whiskey. 

4t     * 
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Hall  Caine  is  not,  according  to  my  poor  light  at  least,  the 
greatest  living  writer  of  English  romance,  nor  does  he  deserve  to 
rank  with  the  masters  of  fiction,  but  I  must  do  him  the  justice  of 
saying  that  he  is  among  novelists  the  very  greatest  of  advertisers. 
In  an  advertising  age  it  is  useful,  no  doubt,  to  know  how  to  ad- 
vertise. Hall  Caine  seems  to  hug  this  stupendous  truth  to  his 
heart  in  and  out  of  season.  The  "  artful  dodges  "  he  resorted  to 
in  bringing  his  wares  before  the  eye  of  the  public  would  of  them- 
selves form  subject  matter  for  an  amusing  article.  This  hint  is 
thrown  out  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  magazines.  The  latest 
novel  of  Hall  Caine,  to  which  he  has  given  the  by  no  means 
original  title  of  ''The  Eternal  City,"  has  been  heralded  by  a  long 
series  of  advertisements  which  must  make  the  managers  of  grocery 
stores  green  with  envy,  they  are  so  enticing  and  seductive.  The 
book  itself  deals  with  Rome,  and  the  heart  of  Rome,  which  is  the 
Papal  Court,  and  the  novel  discusses  both  subjects  in  a  manner 
that  clearly  displays  his  total  ignorance  of  them.  To  hear  an 
English  novelist  libel  the  Pope  and  misrepresent  Catholic  doctrine, 
is  not  new.  This  book  has,  however,  its  redeeming  feature  ;  it  is 
needlessly  lengthy  and  hopelessly  dull,  and  consequently,  its 
"  unbridled  emotion,  luscious  sentimentality,  forced  pathos,  and 
dubious  taste,"  to  quote  the  strictures  of  an  English  critic,  are 
calculated  not  to  do  much  harm  by  vitiating  the  taste  of 
multitudinous  readers,  and  giving  them  a  poor,  low  turn  of  think- 
ing ;  because  stupid  novels  are  read  by  few  and  are  soon  forgotten 
by  everyone. 

Every  day  brings  its  new  novel.  The  following  lines,  from 
**Munsey's  Magazine,"  illustrate  that  the  novel  of  the  year  is 
written,  not  once,  but  frequently,  if  we  are  to  believe  "  periodical 
criticism,"  the  which  may  Heaven  forefend  ! 

"  From  June  around  to  May,  it  is  published  every  day, 

Till  the  public  is  beginning-  to  be  vexed  ; 
For  its  manifold  disguises  are  continual  surprises, 

And  we  never  know  what  form  is  coming  next. 
An  adventure  grim  and  gory,  as  a  sweet  New  England  story, 

Or  as  vapid  social  chatter  'twill  appear, 
But,  whatever  way  he  names  it,  still  the  publisher  proclaims  it 

'  Undoubtedly  the  novel  of  the  year  !  ' 
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One  week  amongf  the  stars  we're  investigfatingf  Mars, 

The  next  into  the  slums  we're  hurried  down  ; 
One  week  with  crooks  we  g-amble,  the  next  we  meekly  amble 

With  lovers  througfh  a  little  country  town. 
To-day  relijjion  flooring-,  to-morrow  we  are  soarlngfj 

Corelliwise,  into  another  sphere  ; 
We  cannot  help  but  read  it,  while  its  sponsors  boldly  plead  it 

*  Undoubtedly  the  novel  of  the  year  ! ' 

Oh,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  oh,  Mr.  Leicester  Ford, 

Oh,  Barrie,  Gissing-,  Churchill,  Hope,  and  Co., 
Wells,  Pemberton,  Corelli,  Dunn,  Allen,  Ade,  and  Kelly, 

And  Kipling,  we  beseech  you  to  go  slow  ! 
With  masterpieces  dealing,  our  intellects  are  reeling. 

And  discrimination's  feeling  rather  queer  ; 
With  confusion  we  are  smitten,  for  we  find  that  each  has  written 

'  Undoubtedly  the  novel  of  the  year  !  ' 

Oh,  Dodd  Mead,  Lippinc«tt,  Doubleday,  Macmillan,  Pott, 

Oh,  Harper,  Scribner,  Appleton,  and  Lane, 
Bowen  Merrill,  Stone,  and  Holt,  we  have  risen  in  revolt  ! 

You  want  to  drive  us  crazy,  it  is  plain. 
So  we  humbly  ask  you  whether  you  can't  somehow  get  togfether, 

Draw  lots,  and  let  it  once  for  all  be  clear. 
While  each  for  favor  itches,  of  all  your  novels  which  is 

'  Undoubtedly  the  novel  of  the  year  !  '  " 

THE    END. 
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"MERRY  CHRISTMAS." 

Christmas  is  nothing  if  not  a  time  to  rejoice  and  to  wish 
friends  joy.  It  is  an  event  to  which  no  one  can  possibly  be  in- 
different. Heralded  in  by  much  preparation,  it  is  declared  by 
signs  that  assume  every  conceivable  form.  Gaze  into  the  shops, 
pick  up  a  paper  or  a  magazine,  enter  a  church  or  a  house,  mark 
the  empty  lecture-halls — in  every  direction  are  the  tokens  of 
Christmas.  And  as  the  long-expected  day  is  dawning,  voices  from 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  breaks  out  in  the  oft-repeated  greet- 
ing, '' Merry  Christmas." 

The  Review  claims  a  good  many  friends.  It  greets  them  all 
most  cordially.  It  greets  the  Very  Revd.  Rector  and  his  devoted 
co-laborers,  the  professors  of  the  University  ;  it  greets  the 
students  one   and   all  ;    it  greets  the  successful    wearers    of  the 
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Garnet  and  Gray,  as  well  as  those  who  by  their  unselfish  assist- 
ance contributed  materially  to  the  winning  of  the  championship. 
The  Review  greets  all  the  graduates  of  Alma  Mater,  all  its  bene 
factors,  friends  and  well-wishers.  To  all  whom  it  may  have  power 
to  reach,  The  Review  conveys  the  expression  of  its  best  wishes  in 
a  *'  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year." 


THE    RECTOR'S    CIRCULAR. 

On  account  of  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  which  exists  at 
present  all  over  the  country,  The  Review  has  had  to  be  curtailed 
in  several  of  its  regular  departments,  and  will  be  issued  as  usual, 
from  the  Collegiate  instead  of  from  the  main  University  building. 
Two  members  only  of  the  editorial  staff  have  escaped  the  quaran- 
tine. To  explain  the  state  of  affairs  as  well  as  to  allay  unneces- 
sary alarm,  we  are  asked  to  subjoin  the  following  circular,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Very  Rev'd  Rector  to  the  parents  of  our  students  : 

Dear  Sir, — 

I  hasten  to  re-assure  your  paternal  solicitude  :  your  son  is  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits.      So  are  his  companions. 

The  actual  sanitary  condition  of  our  numerous  personnel  (629) 
is  remarkably  good,  when  we  consider  that  the  contagion  is 
spread  throughout  the  whole  continent.  The  Collegiate  depart- 
ment, with  134,  and  the  Theological  department,  with  88 
boarders,  have  not  yet  had  to  register  a  single  case.  The 
Arts  and  Commercial  departments  include  260  boarders  and 
149  day  scholars. 4  Of  these  but  one  is  an  occupant  of  the 
infirmary,  and  his  is  a  case  of  influenza.  This  happy  state  of 
affairs  is  due,  under  God's  kind  providence,  to  the  intelligent  and 
devoted  care  of  our  medical  attendant,  Dr.  J.  L.  Chabot,  to  the 
excellent  hygienic  rules  followed  in  the  University,  and  to  the 
enthusiasm  for  manly  sport  fostered  among  the  students,  who 
have  just  won  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  last  decade,  the  Rugby 
football  championship  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

However,  we  do  not  claim  absolute  immunity  from  the  com- 
mon ills  which  afflict  poor  fallen  humanity.    Every  precaution  tha^ 
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modern  medical  science  could  suggest  was  taken  to  meet  possible 
danger.  When  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  three  cases  of 
the  very  mildest  type  of  the  epidemic  were  suspected  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  doctors,  the  authorities  of  the  Board  of  Health 
were  immediately  notified  and  the  patients  promptly  transferred  to 
the  Hospital.  Two  days  after,  when  courteously  asked  by  the 
health  authorities  as  to  the  advisability  of  dismissing  of  our 
day  scholars  and  of  closing  the  avenues  to  the  University,  we  were 
proud  to  inform  them  that  twenty-four  hours  previously  we  had 
vigorously  enforced  this  very  measure  of  our  own  accord,  and 
had  efifectively  quarantined  the  outside  world.  And  this  we  did 
from  a  keen  sense  of  our  own  responsibility  towards  parents 
who  had  entrusted  their  children  to  us  as  boarders. 

It  was  our  conviction  that  the  danger  lay  not  within  our 
walls  but  without.  This  conviction  was  evidently  shared  by 
parents  whose  children  had  been  home  on  Sunday,  since  they 
sent  them  back  to  us  to  provide  for  their  safety.  Even  Dr. 
Law  and  his  adviser,  Dr.  Robillard,  shared  our  views  in  this 
matter.  These  two  gentlemen  are  authorities  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  whose  kindness  has  been  equalled  only  by  their  prompt, 
untiring  activity  and  deep  concern  for  the  public  health.  They 
wished  it  clearly  understood  that  the  placing  of  the  University 
"under  observance"  for  two  weeks,  did  not  by  any  means 
signify  that  It  was  Infected,  but  that  such  action  was  purely  and 
simply  a  measure  of  prudence  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  and  further, 
to  allow  the  boys  to  go  unmolested  and  enjoy  the  'Xmas  holidays 
in  their  respective  homes.  Judging  from  the  cheerful  earnestness 
with  which  each  student  pursues  his  usual  stiidies,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  expectations  will  be  realized. 

Rest  assured  that  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  alleviate  the 
monotony  of  their  enforced  seclusion.  May  we  ask  you  to  co- 
operate by  writing  them  frequently,  foregoing,  however,  any 
reply  for  the  present?  Anything  sent  by  parents  and  friends  will 
be  gladly  received  and  highly  appreciated. 
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My  final  request  is  that  we  all  join  in  a  fervent  prayer  for  the 
speedy  stamping-  out  of  the  scourge  throughout  the  land. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  devotedly  in  Christ  and  Mary  Immaculate, 

J.   E.   EMERY,  O.M.I. ,  D.D., 
December  nth,  1901.  Rector. 

Circular  II.     Issued  from  our  Collegiate  Department. 


OUR  CHAMPIONS. 

The  Championship  is  home  again,  Hurrah  !  It  is  difficult  to 
touch  on  this  matter  in  terms  of  becoming  modesty.  To  a  brilliant 
past,  'Varsity  has  added  one  more  season  of  sensational  triumphs. 
Our  Rugby  Champions  have  covered  themselves  and  College  with 
glory.  In  September  they  made  ready  for  a  desperate  contest  ; 
they  are  laden  now  with  trophies,  the  scalps  of  worthy  foemen 
dangling  at  their  belts.  Britannia,  Brockville,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
in  turn  went  down  before  their  prowess.  Is  it  blameworthy  of  us 
to  take  pride  in  our  heroes?  No!  while  the  world  acclaims  the 
victors  of  the  gridiron.  Give  them  a  triumph.  For  Pompey, 
substituting  Ontario's  victors,  for  Caesar  our  veteran  team  and  with 
other  needed  adaptations,  we  are  tempted  to  borrow  the  words  of 
the  Tribune  in  Shakespeare's  play  : 

**  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live  long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome  : 
And,  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  a  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  on  his  way, 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ?  " 
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ATHLETICS  HAVE  GOOD   POINTS. 

Are  not  our  violent  games  a  vestige  of  barbarism  ?     Is  it  not 
purely  for  the  sake  of  football,  for  instance,  that  many  a  youth  seeks 
the   classic   monotony   of  college  ?     Why   train  the  animal  to  the 
almost    complete  exclusion   of  the  spiritual  ?     How  condone  the 
fearful  list  of  casualties  ?     These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  calling 
up  debate  at  the  end  of  each  season.      Is  it  considered  barbaric  of 
cultured   Greece   that  she    suspended   every  occupation  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Olympic  Games  and   there   crown   the  victor  with  wild 
olive  leaves,  the  sole  honor  so  many  aspired  to?     Suppose  youths 
enter  college  entirely  with  the  idea  of  training  thews  and  sinews  ; 
if,  like  the  lad  that  swallows  his  hard  crust  for  the  sake  of  the  jam 
smeared    thereon,    he  contracts   a  love   for   studies — what  harm  ? 
Champions  of  the  gridiron  may  fail  in  the  class-room  for  lack  of 
ability  or  application  ;   at  least  they  are  not  mere  useless  drones  if 
they  find  this  outlet    for    their    energies.       Better    this    than    idle 
loafer  and  cowardly  tough.     Whatever  brings  the  mind  into  play, 
exercises    qualities    of   courage,   endurance,   perseverance    directs 
individual    effort  towards  a  common   end  in  disregard  of  self,  cul- 
tivates confidence  in  leaders,  deference  to  the   wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  others  is  nothing  if  not  highly  advantageous.    What  signi- 
fies a  few  accidents?     The   bruises  and   fractures   of  conflict  are 
preferable  to  the  tumors  and  toadstools  of  effeminateness.     Excess 
of  study  is  not  a  whit  better  than  excess  of  sport;  a  due  mixture  of 
the  poisons  neutralizes  the  effects  of  each.      Give  us  Athletics  and 
— give  them  hot.   Our  professors  will  find  in  us,  appetites  none  the 
less  keen  for  their  lectures. 


VARIOUS. 

The  Northwest  Review  informs  us  that  Rev.  Father  Cornell, 
O.M.I.,  is  at  present  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Winnipeg,  where  he 
will  remain  till  the  middle  of  January.  He  is  taking  a  rest  and 
change  of  air  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  best  wishes  of 
The  Review  go  with  Father  Cornell,  who  has  been  one  oi  its 
most  devoted  managing-editors. 
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Sympathising'  friend  :  '*  It  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
one's  boy  so  far  away  from  home  and  to  feel  that  his  life  is  in 
dang'er  every  day.      I  can  imag^ine  just  how  it  must  seem  to  you." 

Tearful  mother  :   ''  Oh,  it's  not  the  son  in  the   Philippines  I'm 

so  uneasy  about.      It's    Dicky.      He's  joined    the  college   football 

team . ' ' —  Chicago  Tribune. 

* 

Eighty  young   Salesian    missionaries  have  just  left  Turin  for 

South  America.  —  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

■X- 

The  students  and  many  friends  regret  that  Harrington,  the 
stalwart  centre  scrimmage  for  'Varsity,  has  contracted  the 
epidemic  and  has  been  sent  to  Porter's  Island.  As  his  services 
were  indispensable  to  the  team  he  had  not  been  vaccinated,  and 
is  now  suffering  in  consequence.  However,  as  the  attack  is  an 
extremely  mild  one,  the  patient  continues  the  practice  .of  football, 
it  is  said. 

Those  who  delight  in  the  graceful  effusions  of  our  Junior 
Editor  will  be  in  dismay  when  they  find  nothing  this  month  from 
his  active  pen.  He  was  one  of  those  who  frowned  on  vaccination, 
to  his  sorrow.  A  'phone  message  to  the  Collegiate  informed  the 
Managing-Editor  that  in  expiation,  he  has  gone  into  complete 
seclusion  ;  that  a  notice  has  been  tacked  to  his  sanctum  door — 
*'  not  at  home"  ;  that  in  his  retreat,  the  whereabouts  of  which  he 
has  not  divulged,  he  intends  to  devote  himself  to  uninterrupted 
study  and  deep  thinking,  particularly  on  the  knotty  problems  that 
interest  knickerbocker  society.  The  precocious  young  pendriver 
adds  he  is  in  no  danger  of  starvation,  having  been  careful  to  pro- 
vide as  plentiful  a  supply  of  that  philosophical  diet  as  is  afforded 
by  brown  bread,  molasses  and  water,  with  salted  peanuts  and  dry 
prunes  for  dessert.  He  promises  that  his  indulgent  readers  will 
not  suffer  long  by  his  voluntary  silence,  and  he  moreover  wishes 
all  his  friends  the  compliments  of  the  season. 

■X- 

The  News^  of  Alexandria,  gives  an   interesting  account  of  the 
re-blessing  of  the  newly  renovated    church  of  St.  Raphael.      Rev. 
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Duncan  Campbell,  an  old-time  editor  of  the  Review,  is  pastor 
there.  His  Lordship  Bishop  Macdonell,  of  Alexandria,  conducted 
the  impressive  ceremony  of  the  re-blessing-.  Rev.  Dr.  O'Boyle, 
O.M.I.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Antoine,  O.M.I.,  professors  from  the  Uni- 
versity, delivered  the  dedicatory  sermons  respectively  in  English 
and  French,  while  a  few  words  ot  congratulation  in  Gaelic  were 
spoken  by  Bishop  Macdonell.  The  records  of  St.  Raphael  go 
back  to  1785 — to  the  settlement  of  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  in 
Glengarry  County.  St.  Raphael  it  is  that  gave  Kingston  its  first 
bishop.  The  present  church  which  survives  and  perpetuates  all 
the  christian  traditions  of  the  pioneer  time  is  a  splendid  structure 
in  stone  which,  by  improvements  on  the  interior  that  reflect  honor 
on  the  taste  and  energy  of  its  pastor,  has  become  one  of  the  best 
appointed  Catholic  Churches  of  Eastern  Ontario.  The  Review 
joins  his  many  friends  in  warmly  congratulating  Father  Camp- 
bell. 

In  an  attractive  Christmas  supplement,  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire^  endeavoring  to  regard  Canada  in  other  than  narrow  and 
provincial  lines,  sends  its  Christmas  greeting  to  every  element  of 
our  diverse  population.  The  story  ot  Christmas  is  told  in  eleven 
languages,  while  the  address  of  greeting  is  directed  to  the  various 
provinces  in  rotation,  the  other  pages  being  devoted  to  general 
Christmas  matter.  We  think  the  Mail  Printing  Co.  is  deserving 
of  high  praise  for  working  out  this  unique  idea  of  an  all-provincial 
and  all-tongued  supplement. 


W^ 
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3oooi(     JveVceW. 


American  Book  Company,  New  York.  i.  Barnes:  Natural  Slant 
Pentnanship  Nos.  7  and  8 ;  2.  Reilly  :  Practical  Exercises  on 
the  Latin  Verb  ;  3.  Bacon  :  Une  Srmaine  ii  Pans  ;  4.  Dryer  : 
Lessons  in  Physical  Geography  ;  5.  White  :  Art  of  Teachiiig. 

1.  As  abounding  with  many  useful  directions  and  models  for 
the  acquirement  of  easy,  rapid,  graceful  hand-writing  Barnes's 
Natural  Slant  Penmanship  No.  y  appears  worthy  of  trial.  No.  8 
offers  examples  that  tend  to  familiarize  the  learned  with  the  more 
usual  forms  of  business  transactions. 

2.  'For  the  economy  of  time  and  effort  in  the  class-room  and 
study-hall,  Practical  Exercises  on  the  Latin  Verb^  by  Katherine 
Campbell  Reilly  will  be  a  decided  help.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  blank  80  pages  are  so  partitioned  that  on  a  double  sheet  the 
student  may  copy  out  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  each  verb  so  as 
to  have  it  before  him  whole  and  entire  at  a  glance.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  ruled  for  parallel  synopses.  Large  quarto, 
bound  in  limp  cloth. 

3.  With  a  slight  knowledge  of  French  we  could  not  obtain  a 
better  drill  in  the  modern  idioms  of  that  language  than  from 
Bacon's  Une  Semaine  a  Paris.  The  matter  is  in  catechistical  form 
and  as  our  knowledge  of  French  increases  we  become  more 
familiar  with  the  great  sights  of  the  metropolis  of  France.  This 
book  contains  136  pages  and  is  furnished  with  a  sketch-map, 
illustrations  and  a  French-English  vocabulary. 

4.  A  very  valuable  work  at  hand  is  Professor  Charles  Dryer's 
Physical  Geography.  The  subject  appears  thoroughly  and  system- 
atically treated,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  it  to 
teachers  and  students  alike,  as  something  very  efficient  in  its  line. 
The  unusually  large  number  oi  well-adapted  illustrations,  maps 
and  diagrams  render  the  grasp  of  the  matter  more  easy  and  per- 
fect.     It  contains  450  pages,  bound  in  half  leather. 

5.  Emerson  E.  White  in  his  Art  of  Teaching  presents  us  with 
the    fundamental   and  guiding  principles  of  that  art  in  a  clear  and 
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helpful  manner  and  then  applies  these  principles  in  methods  of 
of  teaching  which  are  generic  and  comprehensive — all  methods 
being  exposed  in  the  clear  light  of  the  best  and  fullest  experience. 
All  who  have  to  do  with  the  intellectual  training  of  school  children 
or  students  will  glean  much  and  see  great  obstacles  vanish  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  master-piece.  It  is  a  book  of  321  pages, 
bound  in  cloth. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  well-bound 
volumes  from  the  firm  of  John  Murphy  Co.,  Baltimore.  A  Month's 
Meditations,  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  $1. 10  ;  The  Religious  Life  and 
Vows,  by  Mgr.  Charles  Gay,  translated  from  the  French,  with 
an  introduction  by  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Gordon,  Priest  of  the  Oratory, 
$1.60  ;  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  by  Rev.  Roger  Bax- 
ter, S.J. ,  $1.25;  Meditations,  by  Rev.  Fr.  Noethen,  the  Church 
historian,  $1.25  ;  Questio7is  on  Vocations,  a  catechism  principally 
for  parochial  schools  with  an  appendix  on  how  parishes  may 
establish  scholarships,  30cts  ;  are,  we  believe,  books  to  be  re- 
commended for  reliable  information  and  guidance  on  spiritual 
subjects. 

Books  Rezeived. 

Juvenile  Round  Table,  published  by  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York,  $100. 

A  Life's  Labyrinth,  by  Mary  E.  Mannix,  $1.25  ;  Religious 
Education  ayiu  its  Failures,  by  Rt.  Rev.  James  Bellord,  D.D.^ 
locts.     Office  of  The  Ave  Maria. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  by  Eugene  T.  Richards, 
M.A.,    Professor  of  Mathematics,  Yale  University.      Price,  75cts. 


Since  the  late  embroglio  in  China,  public  interest  has  been 
greatly  occupied  with  Russia.  Touching  this  subject,  six  timely 
and  remarkable  articles  are  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  Philadelphia  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Indiana.  In  this  same  enterprising  journal 
wo  new  departments  are  announced.    *'A  Home  College  Course," 
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as  one  of  them  is  called,  designed  for  ambitious  young-  people  who 
are  deprived  of  the  means  of  a  university  training,  will  consist  of 
special  faculty  composed  of  professors  in  a  leading  college  and  of 
studies  carefully  chosen.  **Tothe  Young  Man  Beginning  Busi- 
ness," the  second  new  department,  promises  to  be  a  most  valu- 
able move. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  is  a  regular  and  most  welcome 
visitor  to  our  sanctum.  Apart  from  an  unlucky  adventure  or  two 
into  that  fascinating  excursion  land  of  Catholic  church  govern- 
ment— a  land  however  of  thorns  and  cruel  disappointments — we 
must  in  justice  contribute  our  measure  of  praise  to  this-bright 
publication.  In  poetry,  fiction,  history,  travel,  criticism,  original 
research — in  every  department  reached  by  human  activity,  The 
Canadian  Magazine  is  doing  valuable  work.  We  realize  this 
readily  by  glancing  down  the  table  of  contents  for  November  and 
December.  In  the  first,  are  two  articles  of  special  interest  to 
Catholics,  who  constitute  "two-fifths  of  Canada's  population"; 
one,  a  review  of  Hall  Caine's  ''  Eternal  City"  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor  ;  the  other,  an  excellent  sketch,  introduced  by  a  good  half- 
tone photograph,  of  the  Most  Revd.  Louis  Begin,  Archbishop  of 
Quebec,  from  George  Stewart,  D.C.L.  In  the  Xmas  number  with 
its  aptly  designed  native  cover  in  the  select  menu,  we  may  note 
particularly  Mr.  Albert  R.  Carman's  '^  Visit  to  Westminster" 
wherein  the  interesting  comparisons  of  English  and  Canadian 
public  men  include  several  Irish  members  of  parliament. 


im^d 
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©TCCJ^ 


aT>ges- 

I.  Boston  College  Styles ;  2,  Kings  College  Journal ;  3.  St.  Mary's 
Chi7nes  ;  4.  Acadia  Athenceiim  ;  5.  The  Xavier  ;  6.  Victoriana  : 
7.  Presbyterian  College  Journal;  8.  Holy  Cross  Purple ;  9. 
The  Young  Eagle;  10.  Queen's  Journal;  11.  Dalhousie 
Gazette  \   12.   N.  D.  Scholastic. 

1.  Treating-  of  the  question  "  Is  there  a  school  of  American 
Literature,"  the  writer,  confining"  himself  to  fiction,  answers  in 
the  affirmative  and  proclaims  Irving  and  Cooper  its  founders. 
*'  Alfred  the  Great,"  as  an  educator  and  man  of  letters,  is  a  good 
freshman  contribution. 

2.  The  issue  contains  several  judicious  clippings  and  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Yale  Bicentenary. 

3.  Anna  Tormby-Dooling,  we  know  naught  of  her  save  by 
her  *'  In  Memoriam,"  is  a  poet  from  whom  great  things  may  be 
expected.      We  wish  that  we  could  reproduce  her  verses. 

4.  In  an  exhaustive  article  on  *'  Physical  Education,"  com- 
pulsory drill  and  the  study  of  Hygiene  are  advocated.  A  lack  of 
ungraduate  work  and  lighter  literature  injures  this  otherwise  well 
written  journal. 

5.  ''Metamorphosis"  is  a  good  college  story.  The  Book 
Reviews  are  excellent. 

9.  Reviewing  "  Kim,"  a  graduate  claims  that  the  critics  are 
greatly  undervaluing  Kipling  and  that  his  work  has  steadily  im- 
proved. We  prefer,  however,  the  valuation  of  Kipling,  given  in 
the  October  Cosmopolitan,  that  he  has  injured  his  books  by  his 
cynical  indifference  to  the  laws  of  art  in  presenting  to  us  only 
vulgar  forms  of  life.  The  same  fault  exists  in  nearly  all  his  poems. 
His  latest  novel  may  be  better  than  its  predecessors  but  even  that 
slight  praise  cannot  be  given  to  his  latest  **  poems." 

7.  In  an  article  entitled  "A  Trip  to  Dawson,"  we  learn  that 
the  Catholics,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Anglicans  and  Salvation 
Army  are  all  working  there  successfully  and  in  perfect  harmony. 
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8.  *'  Pioneers  in  Elementary  Education,"  gives  us  a  history 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  an  insight  into 
their  plan  of  work.  "  The  Holy  Grail  "  is  an  example  of  how  to 
write  a  resum^  of  a  poem. 

g.  The  poetry  page  is  better  than  the  average  one  in  a  college 
paper  ;  an  odor  of  sanctity  not  at  all  obtrusive  is  felt  in  every 
line. 

ID.  **  Queen's  University,  A  Historical  Sketch,"  like  all 
stories  of  the  early  struggles  and  final  successes  ot  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

11.  Dalhousie  advocates,  and  disinterestedly  also,  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  four  Maritime  Universities,  Dalhousie,  Kings,  New 
Brunswick  and  Acadia.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question, 
but  when  one  considers  these  are  four  of  Canada's  oldest 
universities  and  that  they  have  not  been  as  successful  as  they 
could  wish,  the  question  is,  to  say  the  least,  debatable. 

12.  The  November  issue  contain  a  few  essays,  the  usual 
amount  of  ''Varsity  Verse,"  and  about  a  •  dozen  short  stories. 
The  fact  that  this  magazine  contains  a  large  percentage  of  under- 
graduate work  than  most  of  the  exchanges,  yet  is  conceded  on  all 
sides  to  be  one  of  the  best  ot  our  college  papers  is  no  slight  honor 
to  Notre  Dame  and  the  editors  of  the  Scholastic. 


/^©N 
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THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  GAME   1901. 

/y.-  ■■■■ 

HE  doughty  young  Argonauts  came  from  the  west  ; 
'Mong  Ontario's  teams  they  were  surely  the  best  ; 
But  down  went  their  pride,  and  their  colors  lay  low, 
When  Ottawa  College  boys  at  them  did  go. 

The  Argo's  had  boasted  of  what  they  would  do. 
They  had  said  they  would  master  our  old  College  crew  ; 
V^^hile  they  of  the  College  were  sparing  of  words, 
But  when  in  the  fight  they  were  switt  as  the  birds. 

Oh,  the  game  was  hard  fought  for  the  Argo's  were  men 
Who  knew  the  great  game  and  were  fighting  to  win  ; 
But  the  College  boys  just  like  the  old-time  fifteens. 
Gave  the  Argo's  to  see  there  were  none  of  them  greens. 

There  were  men-there  from  Brockville  that  stood  on  the  stand, 
And  boys  from  the  city  who  thought  it  was  grand  ; 
There  were  men  from  Quebec,  from  Toronto,  who  all 
Had  come  to  the  foot-ball  game  in  Montreal. 

Oh  'twas  fun  just  to  see  them  a-kicking  that  ball  ! 

'Twas  fun  just  to  see  them  buck  scrimmage  and  all  ! 

'Twas  fun  to  see  ''  quarter"  come  out  t'other  side. 

You'd  have  laughed  till  the  people  all  thought  you'd  have  died. 

You'd  have  laughed  at  the  play,  you'd  have  laughed  at  the  score 
You'd  have  laughed  till  your  sides  they  were  splitting  and  sore, 
You'd  have  laughed  at  the  rooterSj   the  ball  and  the  men. 
You'd  have  laughed  at  the  crowd  who  did  cheer  them  again. 

The  way  they  did  scrimmage  that  ball  was  a  sight ! 
The  way  that  they  punted  would  make  your  head  light ! 
And  the  way  that  they  passed  right  through  wing  men  and  all 
Shows  what  they  can  do  in  the  home  of  foot-ball. 
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The  doughty  young  Argo's  came  out  of  the  west, 
They  now  will  return  to  a  much  needed  rest ; 
For  the  way  that  the  College  Boys  tumbled  them  there 
Must  surely  have  tired  them,  I  do  declare. 

There  were  tears  that  the  College  Boys  couldn't  restrain, 
There  were  cheers  that  resounded  again  and  again  ; 
For  they  looked  at  their  colors,  the  Garnet  and  Grey, 
Which  they  saw  floating  high  at  the  end  of  the  fray. 

Oh  'tis  many  a  battle  the  College  has  fought, 

'Tis  many  a  victory's  come  to  its  lot ; 

And  now  the  boys  stand  in  their  glory  and  fame, 

Don't  come  and  repeat  that  there's  nought  in  a  name. 

Long  life  to  the  victors  !     They've  won  out  like  men. 
They've  fought  out  like  heroes  ;  now,  cheer  them  again  ! 
If  later  you  talk  of  the  game  of  to-day, 
Just  give  a  hurrah  for  the  Garnet  and  Grey. 

L.   E.   O.   Payment. 
Quebec,  Nov.,  1901. 
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Quebec  Champions. 
The  Citizen. 

Montreal,  Nov.  17. — The  Que- 
bec Rugby  Football  union 
championship  for  1901-02  was 
won  by  the  Ottawa  College  fif- 
teen on  the  M.A.A.A.  grounds, 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  they 
defeated  the  Britannias  by  the 
decisive  score  of  30  to  14.  The 
College  has  won  five  games 
during  the  season  and  lost  two. 
It  has  vanquished  the  Brits  on 
the  gridiron  on  three  occasions. 
The  first  of  these  matches  was 
taken  from  it  in  the  committee 
room  subsequently  and  awarded 
to  the  Britannias.  The  Colle- 
gians have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  easily  the  superiors  of 
any  other  aggregation  of  pigskin 
chasers  in  the  Quebec  union  and 
they  h'ave  obtained  the  coveted 
honois  by  fairly  and  squarely 
out-playing  the  teams  against 
which  they  have  been  pitted. 

The  visitors  arrived  home  at 
the  Union  station  yesterday 
morning  about  1.30  o'clock  and 
were  met  by  over  250  students 
from  the  University.  The  scene 
was  one  of  almost  unparalleled 
enthusiasm.  The  boys  gathered 
to    greet   the    conquerors    were 


clad  in  their  night  apparel  which 
was  fantastically  decorated  with 
designs,  varying  from  a  skull 
and  cross-bones  to  a  scene  on  a 
football  field.  They  also  wore 
grotesque  headgear  and  brought 
with  them  a  choice  variety  of 
tin-horns,  vocal  organs  and 
leathern  lungs.  They  were 
bent  on  showing  their  joy  and 
they  achieved  their  purpose. 
The  players  were  carried  from 
the  train  to  sleighs  that  were  in 
waiting  and  a  procession  was 
formed  up  and  paraded  the 
principal  streets  for  an  hour. 
The  ebullitions  of  the  happy 
students  disturbed  many  a  sleep- 
er but  no  objection  was  made  to 
their  demonstration  for  everyone 
was  in  sympathy  with  them. 
The  victory  was  celebrated  with 
nearly  as  much  eclat  as  was  that 
of  the  first  College  champions 
in  1885. 

The  result  of  Saturday's 
match  was  never  in  doubt  from 
the  moment  that  Referee  Wil- 
kinson blew  his  whistle.  The 
College  jumped  into  the  game 
from  the  start  and  had  the  ball 
over  the  line  before  the  Brits 
knew  where  they  were  at.  The 
points  were  run    up   rapidly  and 
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at  half-time  the  score  was  30 
to  o.  The  Brits  strove  with  the 
desperation  of  despair  in  the 
second  half,  and  as  the  College 
let  up  a  little  the  Montreal 
players  scored  fourteen  points. 
They  were  lucky  to  get  so  many 
for  at  least  six  of  the  points 
were  gifts. 

The  match  was  played  on  the 
M.  A.  A.  A.  grounds,  and  was 
witnessed  by  between  1,500  and 
2,000  people.  Despite  a  cold 
wind  and  an  occasional  snow- 
flurry,  the  spectators,  judging 
from  their  expressions  of  com- 
mendation, enjoyed  the  play. 
There  was  much  kicking  and 
running,  and  these  features 
more  than  off"set  the  dullness  in 
scrimmaging.  The  wind  blew 
a  gale  towards  the  end  of  the 
match,  and  as  the  Brits  had  it 
in  their  favor  in  the  second  half, 
the  punts  of  their  half-backs 
were  great  ground-gainers.  The 
College  tried  to  keep  the  ball  in 
the  scrimmage  but  were  not  as 
fortunate  as  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  when  they  were  play- 
ing the  same  team  at  'Varsity 
oval.  The  grounds  appeared  to 
be  heavy  and  wet,  but  after  the 
match  players  stated  that  the 
gridiron  was  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. The  snow  had  been 
clearedoffalmostentirely, but  the 


officials  made  a  mistake  in  not 
having  alarger  area  cleaned  be- 
hind the  goal-line.  The  points 
were  all  scored  at  one  end  of  the 
field, and  at  this  end  the  snow 
was"taken  away  from  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ground  between 
the  goals  and  the  dead-line. 
Consequently,  the  back  divisions 
were  impeded  by  the  beautiful 
when  the  ball  went  over  the  line 
and  were  unable  to  get  the  pig- 
skin away.  If  the  match  for  the 
Dominion  championship  is  to  be 
played  on  the  M.A.A.A.  grounds 
this  oversight  should  be  recti- 
fied. There  was  considerable 
muffing  on  both  sides,  but  this 
was  excusable  for  the  players' 
hands  became  fairly  numb  with 
cold  before  time  was  called. 
Considering  the  unfavorable 
conditions  the  quality  of  Rugby 
served  up  was  excellent,  and  the 
spectators  were  eminently  satis- 
fied except  for  one  thing — the 
College  won.  Ihey  admitted 
that  the  Garnet  and  Grey  de- 
served to  win  but  they  would 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  the 
much-lauded  Britannias  land  the 
championship. 

The  Brits  were  outclassed  and 
as  a  result  out-pointed  as  the 
score  would  indicate.  They  were 
not  the  equals  of  the  Collegians 
in  any  single  department.   Their 
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half-backs  did  not  run  or 
kick  as  well  as  Callag-han,  Glee- 
son  and  Richards  and  their  full- 
back, Irwin,  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  agile  O'Brien, 
who  played  a  splendid  game. 
The  crowd  even  went  to  the  ex- 
tent of  applauding  Gleeson  and 
Callaghan,  when  these  two 
halves  punted  away  down  the 
field  after  seemingly  being  cor- 
nered. *'Why  those  fellows 
kick  with  either  foot,"  exclaim- 
ed a  lady  spectator  disappoint- 
edly when  Gleeson  fooled  a  Brit 
wing  by  booting  the  ball  with 
his  left.  The  College  halves 
used  judgment  when  kicking, 
too,  and  invariably  their  long 
punts  took  the  ball  into  touch. 
Dooner  never  played  better 
than  he  did  on  Saturday  and  he 
gave  practical  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  learned  to  buck 
the  line  scientifically,  by  scoriijg 
two  touchdowns.  He  passed 
the  ball  to  the  halves  with 
quickness  and  dexterity  and  did 
not  make  any  errors.  He  would 
not  have  had  so  much  to  do 
though  if  he  had  not  been  fed 
by  three  husky  gentlemen  who 
frisked  about  the  gridiron  under 
the  names  of  Captain  Boucher, 
Manager  Cox  and  McSwiggin 
Harrington.  This  trio  did  great 
and  mighty  things  to  the  Brits' 


scrimmage,  and  crumpled  it  up 
like  so  much  tissue  paper.  Also 
they  did  regularly  steal  the  ball 
when  the  Brits  had  it  in  their 
possession.  Thirdly,  they  heeled 
out  to  Dooner  with  promptitude 
after  they  had  filched  the  oval. 
And  to  crown  all  the  irepres- 
sible  Harrington  dropped  on  the 
ball  for  a  touchdown,  the  first 
he  made  this  season. 

The  wings  had  a  busy  after- 
noon. Lafleur  and  Walters  were 
the  stellar  performers  of  the  day. 
The  crowd's  constant  admoni- 
tion was  to  "  Watch  Walters!  " 
''  Watch  Lafleur!  "  And  to  tell 
the  truth  these  individuals  re- 
quired a  deal  of  watching.  The 
Brits  put  up  a  job  apparently  to 
have  Lafleur  ruled  off  and  thus 
put  out  of  the  way.  Marshall, 
who  was  marking  him,  commen- 
ced to  scrag  him  from  the  kick- 
off.  Finally  he  succeeding  in 
exasperating  Lafleur  and  the 
latter  retalliated.  Both  went  off 
for  five  minutes.  Shortly  after 
they  went  on  they  had  another 
scrap,  which  the  referee  did  not 
notice.  When  Lafleur  disen- 
tangled himself  from  Marshall's 
grasp  and  turned  away,  the 
Britaimia  wing  made  a  rush  at 
him  from  behind  and  struck  at 
him  viciously.  Lafleur  wheeled 
around  and   played   a  tattoo  on 
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Marshall's  jaw.  The  referee  saw 
this  mix-up  and  put  off  both 
players  for  the  rest  of  the  match. 
It  was  a  loss  to  College  for 
Ovide  was  in  ^ood  form  and 
Marshall  was  practically  a  non- 
entity. He  could  not  follow  up 
or  tackle  as  well  as  any  wooden 
Indian  taken  from  in  front  of  a 
cigar  store.  Lafleur  was  always 
conspicuous.  He  followed  up 
fast  and  on  one  occasion  took 
the  ball  from  Gordon's  hands, 
dodged  several  Brits  and  carried 
it  over  the  line  after  a  brilliant 
25-yard  run.  Lafleur  was  label- 
ed dangerous  after  that  and 
Marshall  set  about  to  get  him 
ruled  off. 

Hal  Walters,  the  redoutable, 
broke  through  the  line  with  ease 
and  was  always  on  the  ball. 
Johnson,  who  was  supposed  to 
hold  him,  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  stop  the  cannonball 
express.  Hal  brushed  him  aside 
as  if  he  had  been  another  Don- 
nelly. Walters  and  Dooner 
worked  a  combination  charge 
that  went  through  the  Britannia 
line  like  water  through  a  sieve. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  scrim- 
mage was  stationed  Bob  Mc- 
Credie,  and  Bob  was  in  it  fiom 
the  drop  of  the  hat.  He,  too, 
was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Brits,   but  was  too  canny  to  be 


drawn  into  such  difficulty  as 
got  Lafleur  into  trouble.  He 
simply  said  nothing  and  played 
football,  and  his  exhibition  of 
the  latter  was  remarkably  good. 
He  worked  all  through  with 
tireless  energy  and  did  yeoman 
service.  French  had  to  hold 
Cowan  who  was  the  most  ag- 
gressive wing  on  the  Brits'  line. 
He  performed  this  duty  with 
pleasure  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  the  other  members  of 
the  team.  Devlin,  Filiatreault 
and  Corbett  rushed  their  op- 
ponents off  their  feet  and  pest- 
ered Gordon  in  a  way  that  the 
latter  did  not  like.  Devlin  was 
one  of  the  happiest  fellows  in 
Montreal  on  Saturday  night  for 
he,  like  Harrington,  made  his 
first  touchdown  and  he  also 
forced  Christmas  back  over  the 
goal-line  for  a  safety-touch. 

McKenzie,  captain  of  the 
Brits,  worked  like  a  Trojan,  but 
he  could  not  play  the  whole 
game.  His  wind-carried  punts 
in  the  second  half  were  instru- 
mental in  making  the  Mon- 
trealers'  score  so  large.  Of  the 
wings  Johnson  and  Cowen 
made  the  best  showing.  J. 
Smith  made  his  first  appear- 
ance  on  r*.  senior  team  and  play- 
ed a  fairly  good  game. 
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The  referee,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
of  the  Brockvilles,  and  the  um- 
pire, Mr.  W.  Dier,  of  the  same 
team,  were  quite  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Dier  was  a  trifle  lax  perhaps 
but  not  culpably  so.  The  game 
was  hard  and  there  was  a  contin- 
uous tussling*  and  wrestling  on 
the  part  of  the  wings,  but  of  de- 
liberate roughness  there  were 
very  few  instances. 

At  2.30  o'clock  the  following 
players  lined  up  in  response  to 
the  referee's  whistle  : — 

THE  TEAM. 

Britannia.  College. 

Full  back. 
Irwin  O'Brien 

Halves. 
W.  Christmas  Gleeson 

Mackenzie  (Capt.)  Callag-han 

Anderson  Richards 

Quarter. 

Gordon  Dooner 

Scrimmag^e. 

McAllen  Cox 

Fisher  Boucher  (Capt.) 

Byrne  Harrington 

Wings. 

Ligfhtburn  Walters 

Horsfall  Corbett 

Strachan  Lafleur 

Johnson  Devlin 

Marshall  McCredie 

Smith  "             Filiatreault 

Cowan  French 

Referee,  Mr.  C.  Wilkinson  ; 
umpire,  W.  Dier  ;  timers,  E.  J. 
Fry,  Montreal,  and  Arthur  Du- 
rocher,  Ottawa  ;  touch-line  jud- 
ges, W.  Hagar  and  Dr.  Irwin, 
Montreal;  goal  judges,  J.  Burns, 


Brockville,    and    T.    Y.  Foster, 
Montreal. 

The   Dominion  Championship. 

College  12.     Argonauts  12. 

(The  Witness,  Montreal.) 

The  great  match  is  over,  and 
the  Canadian  Rugby  Champion- 
ship remains  undecided.  For 
over  an  hour  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, Nov.  23rd,  the  Ottawa 
College  and  Argonauts  teams 
fought  desperately  on  the 
grounds  of  the  M.A.A.A.,  Mon- 
treal, to  gain  the  coveted  title 
of  Dominion  Champioiis,  but 
when  time  was  called  the  score 
stood  12  to  12.  In  clear  but 
brisk  weather,  and  on  turf  as 
hard  as  a  city  pavement,  the 
giants  of  the  Canadian  gridiron 
strove  for  supremacy.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  persons  shouted 
themselves  hoarse  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  On  one 
side  of  the  stand,  wrapped  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  game,  sat 
the  frenzied  supporters  of  the 
Western  champions.  Above  the 
dull  roar  of  the  exciting  scene 
one  could  hear  them  shouting 
words  of  encouragement;  plead- 
ing in  every  possible  strain  with 
their  favorites  to  push  on.  On 
the  opposite  side,  College  men 
were  leaping  like  mountain 
goats,      shrieking    and    yelling 
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and  swing-ing-  to  and  fro  under 
the  canopy  of  their  colors. 
Fragments  of  song-  and  yell 
floated  here  and  there,  snatches 
of  laughter  were  caught  and  re- 
peated, swelling  like  the  ripples 
in  a  pool,  until  they  ended  in 
the  long  barking  roll  of  the 
college  cheer.  It  was  football 
pure  and  simple,  fair  and  honest, 
but  fought  with  the  most  pro- 
nounced antagonism. 

Twice  during  the  first  half  on 
that  long  turf  the  Argonaut  men 
had  been  borne  back  over  their 
own  line.  In  spite  of  beef  and 
brawn,  in  spite  of  hustle  and 
concentrated  grit,  they  had  been 
unable  during  that  time  to  stave 
off"  the  magnificent  rushes  of 
College.  Walters  plunged  into 
them  like  a  stiletto  ;  McCredie 
separated  them  with  his  bull- 
like rushes,  Lafleur  hurt  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  landed 
his  leonine  head.  But  still  the 
Argos  fought  and  held,  and 
grappled,  and  clinched  with 
stout  hearts  and  set  teeth  until 
the  very  end  of  the  first  half. 
At  intervals  the  College  line  was 
smashed  back  into  their  own 
territory.  For  a  brief  time  they 
would  seem  to  be  on  the  go,  the 
next  moment  the  flanks  of  the 
students  heaved  and  waved  ex- 
pectantly.      There    were     times 


when  you  could  scarcely  see 
how  the  tide  of  battle  was 
going.  The  intricacies  of  play 
were  hidden  in  the  rush,  and 
through  it  all  you  could  see 
from  the  swing  of  it  that  there 
was  still  a  tremendous  harmony 
of  mental  mechanism  and  physi- 
cal energy.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  play.  College  had  all 
the  better  of  it,  no  less  than  1 1 
points  going  to  their  credit, 
while  the  Argonauts  failed  to 
score;  nevertheless  the  Western 
giants  held  to  their  positions, 
reminding  one  ot  the  mud  turtle 
that  takes  a  grip  and  holds  on. 
During  the  interval  of  rest  the 
Ontario  champions  determined 
upon  new  and  aggressive  tac- 
tics, while  College  remained 
firm.  The  teams  reappeared,  a 
cheer  went  up.  College  con- 
fident. Argonauts'  hopeful.  The 
whistle  blew,  the  ball  was  in  the 
air.  A  moment  later  the  oars- 
men came  together,  and  by  a 
mighty  rush  they  dashed  towards 
the  College  goal  :  inch  by  inch, 
foot  by  foot,  yard  by  yard  they 
forced  the  Garnet  and  Grey. 
Somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  lofty  scrimmage  the  line  was 
reached,  then  hundreds  of  Argo- 
naut voices  rose  in  triumphant 
clamor. 
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The  College  men,  bending' for 
the  next  rush,  rose  in  a  line  of 
garnet  and  grey  with  determined 
and  drawn  faces,  a  group  of 
anxious  but  cautious  athletes, 
who  leaned  forward  in  their 
anxiety  to  play.  In  that  moment 
they  certainly  looked  grieved 
and  oppressed.  Leather  hood- 
ed,  leather  backed,  covered  with 
pads,  and  as  hard-visaged  as 
Vikings,  they  still  swept  on,  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  lead. 

There  could  not  have  been  a 
more  perfect  discipline  on  a  field 
of  athletic  combat  than  was 
displayed  by  College.  They 
formed  in  perfect  unison,  they 
punted  and  tackled  with  light- 
ning rapidity  :  they  caught 
beautifully  and  ran  effectually. 
Their  play  was  aggressive  ; 
their  defence  was  strong.  Col- 
lege felt  the  power  of  Eddie 
Gleeson  behind  the  line.  He 
was  in  the  play  from  start  to 
fin'sh  :  he  was  always  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 
His  generalship  was  effective  : 
it  was  timely  and  perfect.  A 
word  is  due  to  Hal  Walters, 
who  played  a  star  game  through- 
out. He  stuck  to  the  ball  as  if 
he  were  joined  to  it.  His  work 
was  fast,  clean  and  aggressive. 
College  played  the  game  of 
their  lives.     They,  worked    out 


the  play  on  a   well   planned  and 
effective  system. 

That  last  five  minutes  of  play 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
College  must  gain  a  point  !  they 
needed  only  one  to  equal  mat- 
ters ;  it  must  be  achieved. 
Point  by  point  the  Western 
giants  had  added  to  their  score, 
and  a  point  in  the  lead,  they  felt 
that  victory  was  theirs.  With 
one  mighty  effort  College  came 
together  and  in  a  twinkling  they 
rushed  the  ball  into  Argonaut 
territory.  What  a  suspense  ! 
Would  they  score  ?  Were  they 
capable  of  holding  the  position? 
Inch  by  inch  they  tugged, 
struggled  and  shoved  ;  inch  by 
inch  the  oarsmen  saw  their  vic- 
tory passing  ;  they,  too,  set  in 
firm  determination,  disputed 
every  move,  fought  every  turn, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.  College 
was  not  to  be  denied;  the  oppor- 
tunity came,  and  with  a  mighty 
yell  the  Collegians  rushed  on  ; 
they  broke  away  ;  the  ball  was 
in  the  air,  and  in  an  instant  it 
was  high  over  the  goal  line  ; 
the  students  had  gained  a  point; 
the  great  match  was  a  tie.  For 
the  remaining  five  minutes  both 
teams  fought  as  they  never 
fought  before.  One  little  point 
meant  victory,  but  it  was  not  to 
be.      The   whistle  finally   blew 
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College, 
O'Brien 


with  College  tugging  fiercely 
near  their  own  line. 

The  Westerners  refused  to 
continue  ;  they  apparently  had 
had  enough  ;  they  were  ready 
to  quit. 

Both  teams  were  on  time  com- 
mendably  early,  and  when  the 
referee's  whistle  blew,  they 
lined  up  as  follows  : 

Argonauts. 
Full  back. 

Ardag-h 
Halves. 
Callaghan 
E.  Gleeson  (Capt. ) 
Richards 

Quarter, 
Dooner 

Scrimmage. 
Cox 

Harring-ton 
Boucher 

Wing's. 
Walters  Langton 

McCredie  Kent  (Capt) 

Devlin  Hill 

Filiatreault  Chadwick 

Corbett  Wilson 

Lafleur  Grant 

French  Parmenter 

Referee  :  Mr.  Jack  Savage. 
Umpire  :  Mr.  Hartland  McDougall. 
Touch  judges  :  Messrs.  Hag-er  and 
Buchanan. 

Timekeeper  :  Mr.  Fry. 


Hardisty 
Darling 

Henderson 

Britton 

Boyd 
Wright 
Russell 


(From    The  Citizen.^ 

A  MORAL   VICTORY. 

"Though  College's  score  did 
not    exceed    that    of    the   Argo- 


nauts', the  game  was  a  moral 
victory  for  the  Garnet  and  Grey. 
The  Argonauts  expected  a  pretty 
easy  try-out,  but  they  were  hor- 
ribly surprised  at  the  magnifi- 
cent showing  by  the  Quebec 
Union  champions,  and  it  could 
be  seen  fiom  the  first  time  that 
College  got  over  the  Argos'  line 
for  a  try  that  the  latter  had  cold 
feet,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see 
the  game  over.  The  College 
team  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its 
most  enthusiastic  well-wishers. 
It  blocked  the  oarsmen  at  every 
turn  and  outplayed  them  in  the 
features  of  Rugby  at  which  they 
were  said  to  be  invincible.  It 
was  said  that  the  kicking  game 
was  Argos'  long  suit.  College 
met  them  at  it  and  skinned  them 
to  death.  At  possession  of  the 
ball  College  had  by  a  long  odds 
the  better  of  the  fight,  and  in 
running  and  tackling  they  were 
certainly  the  equal  of  the  To- 
ronto aggregation.  Each  team 
scored  two  tries,  one  touch-in- 
goal  and  three  rouges.  College 
should  have  had  another  touch- 
in-goal,  which  would  have  made 
the  score  13  to  12  in  its  favor 
and  won  the  game,  but  the  play 
was  called  back,  the  line  judge 
claiming  it  went  in  touch  before 
it  was  in  goal.  When  it  is 
known   that   College   scored    1 1 
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points  with  the  wind  and  i  point 
against  it,  and  that  Argonauts' 
total  score  was  made  with  the 
wind's  assistance,  it  must  indi- 
cate some  superiority  in  the 
play  of  the  Ottawa  team.  Tak- 
ing: into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  Argonauts  were  not 
willing  to  stake  their  chances 
on  ten  minutes  of  extra  play  at 
the  finish  of  the  regular  time, 
the  logical  conclusions  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  College's 
claim  to  victory.  The  latter 
team  was  aggressive  to  the  last, 
and  willing  to  continue  the  play. 
It  was  surely  master  of  the 
situation." 


Letter  from  Father  Constan- 
tineau  to  manager  of  football 
team  : — 

"  Lowell,  Mass., 

Nov.,  2oth,  1900. 
"  My  Dear  Mr.  Cox, 

'*  I  am  not  yet  in  condition  to  write 
a  long  *  Address  to  the  Varsity  Foot- 
ball Club,'  still,  feeling-  sure  that  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  friends  of  the 
club  would  stimulate  the  boys,  I 
most  willingly  add  my  '  V-a-r-s-i-t-y,' 
to  the  enthusiastic  shout  of  all  the 
students  in  wishing  you  success  in 
your  final  game  for  the  championship 
of  Canada. 

"All  through  the  serious  siege  of 
sickness  that  I  have  had  it  was  like  a 
good  and  beneficent  potion  to  learn 
that  *  our  boys  '  had  won. 


*'  Unfortunately  the  football  news 
reach  me  only  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing (Monday's  Evrning  Journal)  so 
that  the  enthusiasm  is  all  over  in  Ot- 
tawa when  it  begins  here, 

"  Tell  the  boys  that  not  only 
Canada,  but  the  United  States  also, 
has  its  eyes  turned  upon  them.  Each 
and  every  player  must  (and  I  am  sure 
will)  give  the  best  account  of  himself. 
Determination,  courage  and  espe- 
cially the  knowledge  that  '  victory  is 
possible  until  the  referee  has  blown 
his  whistle,'  such  are  the  qualities  that 
have  always  characterized  the  Ottawa 
College  Footballers,  and  that  have 
enabled  them,  on  several  occasions  in 
the  past,  to  snatch  victory  from  their 
opponents  when  everybody  but  them- 
selves had  given  up  hope. 

"Again    expressing    my    sincerest 

wish    that    victory   may    perch    upon 

your  banner,  and  asking  you  to  kindly 

remember  me  to  all  the  boys, 

"  I  remain, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"   H.  A.   CONSTANTINEAU,  O.M.I. 

"  F.S. — I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
my  health  is  improving  steadily. 
There  has  been  no  recurrence  of 
those  attacks  of  heart-failure.  As 
soon  as  I  can  conveniently  travel, 
which  I  anticipate  will  be  in  four  or 
five  weeks,  I  shall  leave  here  for  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  I  expect  to 
spend  the  winter. 

"H.  A.  C." 

The    Canadian    Championship 

Game. 

As  the  game  played  on  Nov. 

23rd  resulted  in  a  draw,  another 

game  had   to   be   played   on  the 
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30th,  and  on  that  day  College 
won  the  championship  of  Cana- 
da, defeating  the  Argonauts  of 
Toronto,  by  a  score  of  18  to  3. 
The  game  was  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  stubbornly 
contested  matches  ever  wit- 
rfessed  on  a  Canadian  gridiron, 
and  while  the  score  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  game 
was  rather  one-sided,  it  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  difference 
between  the  two  teams.  Var- 
sity's victory  was  due  in  a  great 
measure,  to  superior  team  play 
under  the  guidance  and  control 
of  Eddie  Gleeson.  This  king  of 
Canadian  half-backs  kicked  two 
goals  from  the  field,  scoring  10 
points  for  College,  and  this 
simply  broke  the  Argonauts' 
hearts.     They  played  on  pluck- 


ily,  however,  until  the  game  was 
over. 

The  respective  teams  were  as 

follows  : 

College.  Argonaut. 

Full  Back. 

O'Brien  Beale 

Halves. 

Callaghan  Ardagh 

E.  Gleeson  (Captain)  Hardisty 

W.  Richards  Henderson 

Quarter. 

Dooner  Boyd 

Scrimmagfe. 

Cox  Boyd 

Harrington  Wrig-ht 

Boucher  Russell 

Wings. 

Walters  Langton 

McCredie  Wilson 

Devlin  Strange 

Filiatreault  Grant 

Corbett  Kent 

French  Chadwick 

Lafleur  Parmenter 
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"  CRITICI5M5.** 

By  Dr.   Shaeffer, 
Secretary  of  Apostolic  Deleg-ation. 


HEN  we  speak  of  critical  knowledge  of  the 
author's  literary  work,  we  usually  fancy  that 
the  office  of  a  critic  is  not  our  own,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  professional  critic  if  we  wish 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  book  or  writing  of  any  kind,  and 
consequently  that  we  must  unconditionally  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  public  opinion  or  of  some 
professional  critic.  This  is  a  mistake.  We 
may  not  all  be  able  to  examine  minutely  into  the  grammatical 
correctness  or  beauty  of  diction  of  a  writing,  but  we  are  all  able 
to  accurately  judge,  by  standards  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  if 
a  book  ofTends  against  the  moral  order,  if  its  general  trend  is 
against  religion,  and  particularly  if  it  contains  anything  against 
our  holy  faith,  if  it  is  intelligible,  thought-provoking  and  truthful. 
It  is  true  that  even  in  this  work  a  certain  method  is  to  be  ob- 
served, and  I  hope  to  be  able  in  the  future  to  address  you  more 
fully  on  the  subject. 

*  Appeared  in  the  St.  John  Monitor. 
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My  only  concern  now  is  to  show  how  true  is  the  statement 
that  we  should  not  rely  too  much  upon  what  critics  say,  and  I 
»vish  to  show  this  in  a  sort  of  negative  way  by  bringing 
forward  the  opinions  which  writers  have  held  of  one  another. 
You  will  easily  discern  how  entirely  untrustworthy  and  con- 
flicting are  the  statements  of  even  the  best  writers  when  judging 
others,  and,  as  these  men  are  the  agencies  that  fashion  public 
opinion,  how  little  you  can  depend  upon  it. 

I  wish,  however,  to  mention  that  these  remarks  apply  In  no 
manner  to  the  obedience  we  owe  to  our  spiritual  directors  or 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  Their  criticisms  and  judgments  refer  to 
the  moral  order  and  to  what  is  for  or  against  faith,  and  therefore 
their  directions  must  always  be  accepted  and  reverentially  fol- 
lowed. 

If  the  world  at  large  and  if  the  critics  themselves  would 
accept  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  definition  of  criticism  as  a  more  or  less 
agreeable  way  of  airing  one's  personal  preferences,  there  might  be 
less  heart-burning  in  the  literary  guild. 

Criticism  has  never  been  an  exact  art  and  never  will  become 
so.  The  critics  have  their  say  and  then  we  turn  around  and 
criticise  the  critics.  One  age  reversed  the  verdict  of  its  prede- 
cessor. Nay,  even  these  temporary  verdicts  are  but  the  clash  of 
opposing  opinions.  The  strongest  hand  carries  the  day  for  a 
moment,  and  then  night  comes  and  the  new  day  brings  in  new 
conditions.  The  critic  by  profession  has  always  been  an  object  of 
authorial  hatred.  The  envy  of  the  unsuccessful  against  the 
successful  has  been  described  as  the  motive  power  of  criticism 
from  the  days  of  the  Greek  Callimachus  to  the  English  Disraeli. 
Yet  when  an  author  himself  tries  his  hand  at  criticism  he  makes 
no  better  fist  of  it  than  the  professional.  If  Quintilian  fell  foul  of 
Seneca,  if  Athenaeus  treated  Socrates  as  illiterate,  if  Dionysius 
picked  flaws  in  the  style  of  Xenophen,  let  us  not  forget  that  poets 
and  historians  have  also  misprized  and  reviled  each  other,  that 
Homer  had  no  relish  for  the  coarse  humor  of  Plautus,  that  if  the 
critics  of  Callimachus  were  unjust,  he  too  was  a  critic  accused  of 
injustice. 
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Take  the  greatest  figure  in  modern  literature.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  western  world  has  by  a  majority  vote  conferred  that 
distinction  upon  Shakespeare.  But  there  is  still  a  small  but 
respectable  minority  who  refuse  to  yield  to  his  spell.  In  the  past 
there  was  frequently  a  respectable  majority  against  him.  And 
whether  a  majority  or  a  minority,  the  list  was  mainly  composed  of 
fellow-poets,  or  at  least  authors  who  were  not  professional  critics. 

The  earliest  voice  raised  against  Shakespeare  was  that  of 
his  contemporary  Robert  Greene,  a  dramatist  like  himself.  He 
writes  of  him  :  "  Here  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our 
feathers,  that  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  rest  of  you,  and  being  an  absolute  Joannes  factotum, 
is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  shake-scene  in  the  country." 
Then  there  is  Dryden.  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  too  long  to  be 
considered  a  dangerous  rival.  Dryden  himself,  though  he  wrote 
criticisms,  was  only  secondarily  a  critic  ;  he  had  not  failed  in 
literature,  but  had  made  a  most  brilliant  and  enduring  success. 
Yet  he  finds  in  every  page  ot  Shakespeare  *'  either  some  solecism 
of  speech,  or  some  notorious  flaw  in  sense,"  He  denounces  the 
lameness  of  his  plots,  "made  up  of  some  ridiculous  incoherent  story. 
I  suppose  I  need  not  mention  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre, 
or  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare  ;  besides  many  others,  as 
the  Winter's  Tale,  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Measure  for  Measure, 
which  were  either  grounded  on  impossibilities,  or  at  least  so 
meanly  written  that  the  comedy  neither  caused  your  mirth 
nor  the  serious  part  your  concernment."  These  gems  of  thought 
may  be  found  in  his  "  Defense  of  the  epilogue,'  a  postscript  to  his 
tragedy  of  the  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  elsewhere  he  notes  that 
Shakespeare  "  writes  in  many  places  below  the  dullest  writers  of 
our  or  of  any  precedent  age.  Never  did  any  author  precipit.tte 
himself  from  such  heights  of  thought  to  do  so  low  expressions  as 
he  often  does.  He  is  the  very  Janus  of  poets  ;  he  wears  almost 
everywhere  two  faces  ;  and  you  have  scarce  begun  to  admire  the 
one  ere  you  despise  the  other." 

Samuel  Pepys  accounted  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  the  worst  play 
that  ever  he  heard;  "Othello"  he  considered  a  mean  thing. 
"  Twelfth  Night "   a    silly   play,    while  with  "  Midsummer  Night's 
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Dream  "  he  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he  would  never  see  it  again, 
for  he  says  *'  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  1  saw 
in  my  life."  Evidently  he  deemed  it  even  worse  than  '*  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Thomas  Rymer,  at  one  time  the  critical  authority  of 
England,  thought  that  "in  the  neighing  of  a  horse  or  in  the 
growling  of  a  mastiff  there  is  a  meaning,  there  is  a  lively  ex- 
pression, and  I  may  say  more  humanity,  than  in  the  tragical 
fights  of  Shakespeare."  Of  that  great  scene  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius  which  aroused  Macaualy's  enthusiasm,  Rymer  says  : 
**They  are  put  there  to  play  the  bully  and  the  buffoon,  to  show 
their  activity  of  face  and  muscles.  They  are  to  play  for  a  prize,  a 
trial  of  skill  and  huj>-ging  and  swaggering,  like  two  drunken 
Hectors  for  a  two-penny  reckoning."  Addison,  too,  must  have 
shared  such  an  opinion,  for  he  left  Shakespeare  unnamed  in  his 
"Account  of  the  Greatest  English  Poets,"  which  he  addressed  to 
Sacheverell.  Hume  calls  Shakespeare  *'  a  disportioned  and  mis- 
shapen giant."  Goldsmith  attacks  the  famous  soliloquy,  that 
beginning, 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be,  ay,  there's  the  question, " 

and  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  phrase  "  that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns,"  in  the  mouth  of  Hamlet  just  after  an  interview 
with  his  father's  ghost  come  from  hell.  Byron  tells  us  that 
"  Shakespeare  and  Milton  had  their  rise  and  they  will  have  their 
decline."  Samuel  Rogers,  the  veteran  poet,  \^as  well  known  to 
have  had  little  real  admiration  for  Shakespeare.  He  would  fre- 
quently read  aloud  from  Ben  Jonson's  "  Discoveries"  the  passage 
referring  to  the  players  who  boasted  that  the  poet  never  "  blotted 
out  a  single  line,"  and  on  the  concluding  sentence  of  Jonson's 
"  Would  he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand  !  "  Besides  these  that  I 
have  mentioned,  many  other  writers  of  great  repute  have  criti- 
cised the  Bard  of  Avon  in  the  same  strain.  Other  classic  authors 
have  shared  the  same  fate. 

Milton  as  well  as  Shakespeare  has  found  his  detractors  among 
many  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors. 
Waller  wrote  of  his  greatest  work.  Paradise  Lost:  "The  blind 
old  schoolmaster  hath  published  a  tedious  poem  on  the  fall  of  man; 
it  its  length  be  not  considered  a  merit  it  hath  no  other."     Win- 
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staneley,  who  wrote  **The  Lives  of  the  Most  Famous  English 
Poets,"  notes  that  "his  tame  is  sfone  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snuff, 
and  his  memory  will  always  stink;"  truly  a  pleasant  and  genial 
fig-ure  of  speech.  Dr.  Johnson  abused  Milton's  sonnets,  and 
declared  that  he  would  hang  a  dog"  who  should  read  "  Lycidas" 
twice.  He  writes  of  this  poem  :  ''  The  diction  is  harsh,  the 
rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing  ....  what- 
ever images  it  can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted,  and  its  inherent 
improbability  always  forces  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind."  Col- 
eridge said  that  Pope  was  hardly  the  man  to  criticise  Milton.  Still 
he  has  done  so,  and  in  no  uncertain  sound.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

"  Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heaven  can  bound.' 
Now  serpent-like,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  g;round  ; 
In  quibbles  angel  and  archang-el  join, 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  school  divine." 

Coleridge  himself  saw  no  good  in  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
"Wretched  abortions"  is  the  phrase  he  flung  at  Ivanhoe. 
The  poems  as  well  as  the  novels  supply,  he  thinks,  "  both  in- 
stance and  solution  of  the  present  conditions  and  components  of 
popularity,  viz.,  to  amuse  without  requiring  any  eff"ort  of  thought 
and  without  exciting  any  emotion."  Of  Scott's  poetry  he  said 
that  not  twenty  lines  of  it  would  ever  reach  posterity,  for  it  had 
relation  to  nothing.  This  opinion  was  heartily  shared  by  Landor, 
who  called  Scott  an  ale-house  writer,  and  said  of  his  verse  :  ''It 
is  not  to  be  sung  or  danced,  it  is  to  be  jumped."  Thomas  L. 
Peacock  compared  the  Waverly  series  to  the  pantomimes  of  the 
stage,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  were  told  in  music  and 
action,  the  other  in  the  worst  dialects  of  the  English  language. 
**  As  to  any  sentence  worth  remembering,  any  moral  or  political 
truth,  anything  having  a  tendency,  however  remote,  to  make  men 
wiser  or  better,  to  make  them  think,  to  make  them  even  think  of 
thinking — they  were  both  alike." 

Gray  is  another  example.  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  see  any- 
thing in  him.  He  attacked  him  in  print  and  in  his  private  conver- 
sation. He  is  "  a  dull  fellow,"  he  said  to  Boswell  ;  and  when 
the   latter    remonstrated — "he    might   be    dull  in    company,    but 
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surely  he  was  not  dull  in  poetry," — Dr.  Johnson  continued,"  Sir, 
he  was  dull  in  company,  dull  in  his  study,  dull  everywhere.  He 
was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that  made  people  call  him  g-reat." 
Ot  Churchill  he  remarked,  "  I  called  the  fellow  a  block-head 
at  first,  and  I  call  him  block-head  still."  Fielding-  was  also  a 
"block-head"  and  upon  Boswell  venturing  to  express  astonish- 
ment at  so  straiig"e  an  assertion,  Johnson  was  good  enoug^h  to 
explain,  "  What  I  mean  by  his  being-  a  block-head,  is  that  he  is  a 
barren  rascal."  Over  and  over  again  he  showed  his  contempt  of 
Swift.  Dining  once  in  company  with  some  friends  the  doctor 
said,  dogmatically  :  "  Swift  was  a  shallow  fellow,  a  very  shallow 
fellow."  Sheridan,  with  whom  Swift  was  a  favorite,  dissented  : 
"  Pardon  me  for  differing  from  you,  but  I  have  always  thought 
the  Dean  a  very  clear  writer."  To  this  Dr.  Johnson  answered 
very  laconically  :    "  All  shadows  are  clear." 

But  Dr.  Johnson  himself  must  find  his  critic  and  a  bitter  one 

at  that.      Horace  Walpole,    an   acute  man  and  fond  of  books,  was 

as  bitter   and    prejudiced    as   Johnson  himself.      Perhaps  that  was 

the  reason  why  he  hated  Johnson,  and  found  nothing-  better  to  say 

of  him  than  he  was  an   old  babbling  woman.      In  speaking  of  him 

he  says  :    "  Prejudice    and    bigotry,    and  pride   and    presumption, 

and  arrogance    and   pedantry,    are    the    hags    that   brew  his  ink, 

though  wages  alone  supply  his  bread."     Boswell's  book  he  curtly 

dismisses   as  the  story  of  a   mountebank   and  his  zany.      Ot  this 

same  Horace  Walpole  and  of  his  work  the  "  Mysterious  Mother," 

— which   Byron    praised    so   extravagantly   as   a    "  tragedy  of  the 

highest  order,   and  not  a  puling    love-play,"     Coleridge   remarked 

that  it  is  the  "  most  disgusting,   vile,   detestable  composition  that 

ever  came  from    the   hand   of   man.      No  one  with  a  spark  of  true 

manliness,    of   which    Horace    Walpole    had    none,    could     have 

written  it."     Coleridge    accused    Gibbon    of  "  sacrificing  all  truth 

and  reality,"  called  his    style  detestable,   and  added,  "  his  style  is 

not  the  worst  thing  about  him.      His  history  has  proved  an  effectual 

bar  to    all    real    familiarity  with  the  temper  and  habits  of  imperial 

Rome."     In  Landor's    view    Gibbon    was    an  old    dressed  up  fop, 

keeping  up  the  same  sneering  grin  from  one  end  of  the  history  to 

the    other    with     incredible    fixity."      Of    Coleridge's     "Ancient 
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Mariner,"  even  his  friend  Southey  said  :  *'  It  is  the  clumsiest 
attempt  at  German  simplicity  I  ever  saw."  Mrs.  Barbauld  rather 
grotesquely  found  fault  with  the  same  poem,  because  it  was 
improbable  and  had  no  moral."  Coleridge  thought  it  had  too 
much  moral.  Byron  called  Spencer  a  dull  fellow,  Chaucer 
obscene  and  contemptible,  and  scornfully  characterized  Words- 
worth's masterpiece  as, 

"A  clumsy,  frowzy  poem  called  the  excursion, 
Writ  in  a  manner  that  is  my  aversion." 

But  Wordsworth  could  be  equally  unjust.  Dryden's  '*  Ode  on  St. 
Cecelia's  Day  "  seemed  to  him  a  drunken  song,  and  Burns'  *'  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled"  was  **  trash  !  stuff  !  miserable  inanity  ! 
Without  a  thought,  without  an  image  !  " 

Horace  Walpole  called  Dante  ''extravagant,  absurd,  dis- 
gusting; in  short  a  Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam."  Voltaire 
characterized  the  '*  Divina  Comedia  "  as  studidly  extravagant  and 
barbarous,"  and  said  of  its  author  that  "  his  reputation  will  now 
be  growing  greater  and  greater,  because  there  is  nobody  who  reads 
him."  This  is,  indeed  the  fate  of  all  the  immortals,  to  become 
classic,  or,  in  other  words,  books  which  are  much  praised  but  little 
read  because  the  people  who  praise  them  find  them  unreadable. 

It  is  here  that  I  wish  to  wedge  in  a  few  remarks  anent  the 
number  of  people  who  willingly  join  in  expressing  veneration  for 
works  which  they  would  think  it  a  heavy  burden  to  read  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  I  venture  to  avow  that  I  am  voicing  your 
own  experience  in  doing  so.  How  often  when  the  question  has 
been  put  to  you  :  ''  Have  you  read  this  or  that  celebrated  poem  or 
literary  production?"  What  answer  did  you  give?  Did  you 
not  answer  in  the  affirmative?  You  dissembled  and  maintained 
you  had  read  it,  albeit  you  had  only  read  one  or  the  other  stanza 
or  chapter.  You  were  afraid  to  own  up  to  the  fact  that  the  literary 
work  is  either  abstruse,  or  too  long,  or  too  tedious  for  you  to  read. 
Fear  not,  for  if  sin  it  be  you  are  sinning  in  good  company  as  a  few 
of  many  samples  will  show  you. 

What  will  you  say,  writes  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  cannot  possibly  read  our  countryman,  Milton,  through  ? 
He  seems  to  be  in  something  of  a  funk  about  it.      '*  Keep  the  secret 
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for  me,"  he  begs,  "  for  if  it  should  be  known,  I  should  be  abused 
by  every  tasteless  pedant  and  every  solid  divine  in  Europe."  Tom 
Moore  declared  that  he  found  Chaucer  unreadable.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  secretly  ackno^vledged  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  Rollin  and  the  Universal  History  of 
his  Charlotte  Bronte  in  her  list  of  legends  says,  *' For  history 
read  Hume,  you  can  ;  J  never  did."  Professor  Mason,  lecturing  on 
Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  acknowledges  that  nobody  not  absolutely 
Sidney-smitten  could  possibly  read  it  through,  and  in  another 
lecture  on  Boyle's  "  Parthenissa  "  he  boldly  declares  and  candidly 
owns  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  more  than  a  few 
pages  beyond  the  introductory  sentence,  and  anon,  referring  to 
various  old-world  worthies  who  are  brought  into  the  story,  he 
adds,  *'  How  they  came  into  his  story,  or  what  the  story  is,  I  can- 
not tell  you,  nor  will  any  mortal  know,  any  more  than  I  do,  be- 
tween this  and  doomsday."  And  mind  you,  this  professor  had 
made  the  study  of  the  great  writers  his  life-work.  Macaulay  was 
an  omnivorous  reader.  Yet  Macaulay  finds  m  the  ''  Fairie 
Queene  "  one  unpardonable  fault,  the  fault  of  tediousness.  "  Very 
few  and  very  weary  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Blatant  Beast."  Macaulay  was  not  of  those  few,  or  he  would 
have  known  that  the  Blatant  Beast  does  not  die  at  all,  though 
lamed  for  the  time  by  Calydore.     The  last  Stanza  tells  us  that 

**  Now  he  raung-eth  throug^h  the  world  ag-aine 
And  rag-eth  sore  in  each  degree  and  state, 
Ne  any  is  that  may  him  now  restraine, 

He  growen  is  so  great  and  strong-  of  late." 

As  the  great  of  the  past  are  often  overrated,  so  the  great  of 
the  present  are  often  underrated. 

"  It  is  easy,"  says  Col.  Higginson,  *'  for  older  men  to  recall 
when  Thackeray  and  Dickens  were  in  some  measure  obscured  by 
now-forgotten  contemporaries.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  vivid 
remembrances  of  my  college  graduation  that,  having  rashly  ven- 
tured upon  a  commencement  oration  whose  theme  was  *  Poetry  in 
in  an  Unpoetical  Age,'  I  closed  with  an  urgent  appeal  to  young 
poets  to  '  lay  down  their  Spenser  and  Tennyson  '  and  look  into 
life  for  themselves.      Prof.  Edward  T.  Channing,  then  the  highest 
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literary  authority  in  New  England,  paused  in  amazement,  with 
upHfted  pencil,  over  this  combination  of  names.  '  You  mean,' 
said  he,  '  that  they  should  neither  defer  to  the  highest  authority 
nor  "be  influenced  by  the  lowest.'  When  I  persisted,  with  the  zeal 
of  seventeen,  that  I  had  no  such  meaning,  but  regarded  them 
both  as  r>eing  among  the  gods,  he  said,  good-naturedly,  '  Ah,  that 
is  a  diff"erent  thing.  I  wish  you  to  say  what  you  think.  I  regard 
Tennyson  as  a  great  calf  ;  but  you  are  entitled  to  your  own 
opinion'  The  oration  met  with  much  applause  at  certain  pas- 
sages, including  this  one  ;  and  the  applause  was  just,  for  these 
passages  were  written  by  my  eldest  sister,  who  had  indeed  sug- 
gested the  subject  of  the  whole  address.  But  I  fear  that  its  only 
value  to  posterity  will  consist  in  the  remark  it  elicited  from  the 
worthy  professor  ;  this  comment  affording  certainly  an  excellent 
mile-stone  for  Tennyson's  early  reputation." 

Carlyle  was  denounced  as  a  mountebank,  and  his  style  char- 
acterized as  a  travesty  of  English.  Ruskin  is  now  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  English  style,  yet,  he  too,  was  at  first 
greeted  with  unmeasured  ridicule.  When  Browning  published 
his  first  poem  "Pauline,"  so  Archdeacon  Farrar  says,  "some 
critic  or  other  called  him  verbose.  Unfortunately,  as  he  has  told 
us,  he  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  remark,  and,  in  his  desire  to 
use  no  superfluous  word,  studied  an  elliptic  concentration  of  style 
which  told  fatally  against  the  ready  intelligibility  of  "  Sordello  " 
and  other  later  poems. 

These  few  samples  must  show  you  how  inane  and  ridiculous 
it  would  be  to  follow,  without  any  further  enquiry  of  your  own, 
and  unconditionally,  the  statements  of  others  regarding  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  literary  work  of  so  many  authors.  Almost 
all  criticisms  are  either  more  or  less  personal  opinions,  colored 
according  to  the  critic's  own  fancy,  learning  and  whims,  or  they 
are  simply  parrot-like  reiterations  of  what  others  have  said.  This 
remark  is  especially  true  of  the  condition  of  modern  literary 
criticism,  as  a  simple  observation  will  show.  During  the  past 
decade  the  literary  world  has  seen  productions  ot  the  pen  and  the 
muse  flash  up  as  apparently  brilliant  stars  of  first  magnitude  on 
the   firmament    of  letters  ;  they    were    heralded   as    the   greatest 
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masterpieces,  and  when  they  appeared  they  were  read — yea,  they 
were  devoured  with  the  greatest  avidity  by  the  reading  public. 
The  names  of  the  authors  and  their  works  were  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  no  one  was  considered  up  to  the  standard  of  Hterary 
accomplishments  unless  he  or  she  had  read  them.  To-day  no  one 
thinks  of  them  any  more.  They  have  been  engulfed  in  the  sea  of 
oblivion.  Now  I  maintain  that  if  these  praises  and  favorable 
criticisms  bestowed  so  lavishly  upon  this  class  of  literary  pro- 
ductions, fairly  represented  their  intrinsic  value,  it  could  not  have 
happened  that  they  would  be  so  easily  forgotten.  A  thing  really 
good  and  valuable  will  remain.  But  so  much  of  our  modern 
literature  has  only  been  produced  to  cater  to  some  fad  or  fancy 
of  the  reading  public,  and  when  this  fad  or  fancy  changes,  the 
books  will  be  useless  and  cast  aside.  In  consequence  of  this 
there  is  another  result.  Literature,  accommodating  itself  to  the 
depraved  tastes  of  the  reading  public,  steps  down  from  its  lofty 
throne  as  the  instructor  and  guide  in  high  ideals  and  healthy 
knowledge,  and  becomes  a  slave,  a  serf  ;  and  this  literary  taste 
having  no  guidance  will  become  depraved  more  and  more  until  it 
reaches  the  primitive  state  of  savagery. 


BUT  WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

Indiscriminate  exploitation  of  the  American  youth  is  having 
the  inevitable  result.  We  are  hearing  a  little  too  much  of  him  in 
roles  that  do  offend.  As  the  East  side  immigrant's  son  who 
knows  more  than  his  father  ;  as  the  Broad  street  messenger  lad 
who  assaults  the  peripatetic  Greek  ;  as  the  hoodlum  who  infests 
the  cross  streets  ;  as  the  college  boy  who  ties  the  calt  in  the  belfry 
with  fatuous  appreciation  of  his  own  humor,  who  interrupts  public 
speakers,  although  he  has  nothing  of  value  to  say  himself,  who 
guys  musicians  at  concerts  but  himself  furnishes  the  poorest 
excuse  for  music  in  his  glee  club,  or  as  the  athlete  who  goes 
daft  when  he  wins  and  boohoos  when  he  loses,  the  American 
youth  is  often  something  of  a  trial. — From  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Express. 
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Mainly   About    BooKs. 

Compiled  by  Maurice  Casey. 


THIRD   PAPER. 


E  read  poetry  chiefly,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  in  order  that  the  "images  we  find  therein  may 
give  us  a  new  pleasure  in  our  sight,  and  fix  upon  our 
minds  traces  of  reflection,  which  accompany  us  when- 
ever the  like  objects  occur."  Our  infant  century  in  swaddling 
cloths  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  atmosphere  of  science  ;  modern  or 
physical  science,  I  mean,  which,  by  the  way,  generally  fails 
because  it  has  attempted  to  carry  out  the  investigation  of  Nature 
from  the  intellectual  side  alone,  neglecting  the  emotional  and  in- 
stinctive sides.  But  those  latter  features  of  Nature,  which  are,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  greatest  of  all,  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  neglected,  and  it  is  probable  the  readers  of  poetry  would  be 
more  numerous  than  they  are  did  not  the  process  of  reading 
poetry  call  for  a  more  than  ordinary  eff"ort  of  the  mind.  To  think 
is  to  toil.  But  thought  is  the  great  lever  of  all  things,  and, 
naturally,  the  act  of  thinking  is  a  labor  that  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  crowned  with  exceedingly  rich  fruits.  "  I  should 
define  poetry,"  said  Joseph  Roux,  in  his  excellent  Medi- 
tations of  a  Parish  Priest,  "as  the  exquisite  expression  of 
exquisite  impressions."  Many  definitions  of  poetry  have  been 
given  us  by  very  able  writers,  but,  I  feel  convinced,  none  of  them 
is  so  terse  and  truthful  as  the  one  1  have  just  quoted.  To  appre- 
ciate the  "  exquisite  expression  of  exquisite  impressions  "  is,  doubt- 
lessly, worth  all  the  thought  and  study  that  can  be  devoted  to  the 
task  by  any  reader.  When  literary  culture  is  refined  and  mature, 
as  it  is  in  our  time,  man  finds  it  less  easy  to  write  in  verse  than  in 
prose,  so  he  reserves'for  this  form  of  writing  his  choicest  thoughts 
and  his  best  emotions.  The  constraint  ot  verse  also  compels  a 
selection  in  the  words  employed,  and  a  special  nicety  in  their 
arrangement  and  combinations.  Hence,  the  poet  is  insensibly  led 
to    require    as   fit   for  verse,  sentiments  that  are   rare  and   usually 
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noble,  and  emotions  that  are  uncommon  for  their  elevation, 
strength  and  purity.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  English 
poetry  is  superior  to  English  prose;  although  now  that  Thackeray 
and  Ruskin  and  Newman  have  lived  an  1  labored,  that  superiority 
is  not  so  striking  as  it  was  before  their  time. 

■X- 
•X-  * 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  no  luxury  of  literature  is  so 
exquisite  as  that  which  comes  of  a  really  superior  poem  of  which 
the  diction  is  finished  and  smooth,  the  imagery  is  bold  and  bril- 
liant, the  sentiments  are  inspiring  and  elevating,  the  pathos  is 
tender  and  sweet,  and  the  faith  is  reverent  yet  bold.  But,  some- 
body may  object  that  all  poems  are  not  superior,  and  that  many 
there  are  in  which  the  rhyme  is  jingle,  the  words  are  strained,  the 
pictures  are  hazy,  the  sentiment  is  silly.  Quite  true.  It  follows 
that  the  student  of  poetry  must  learn  to  be  very  discriminative  in 
his  reading,  and  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  very  best  ;  and  taste  is 
acquired  by  the  dutiful  examination  and  the  careful  comparison  of 
authors.  Indeed,  wretched  poetry  has  become  so  intrusive  that 
the  reader  who  desires  to  escape  its  infection,  and  who  has  not 
armed  himself  against  it  by  assuming  the  armor  of  a  cultivated 
taste  must,  like  the  Greek  hero  of  old,  shut  his  eyes,  close  his 
nostrils,  and  seal  his  ears  with  wax,  as  it  assaults  every  passage 
to  the  soul. 

The  third  edition  of  Lampman's  poems  has  been  given  to  the 
public  in  a  worthy  form,  and  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  a  ready 
sale,  not  altogether  because  Lampman  gave  Canadian  landscape 
a  splendid  interpretation,  but  rather  because  the  lamented  poet 
was,  while  in  life,  a  quiet,  unpretentious  literary  worker,  and  a 
model  citizen.  The  poet  dearly  loved  his  country,  yet  he  never 
once  struck  the  grand  note  ot  Canadian  nationality  ;  but  it  is  just 
to  his  memory  to  remember  that  nationality  cannot  be  sung  in  a 
colony.  A  colonist  knows  as  little  of  nationality  as  an  Esquimo  of 
the  outdoor  cultivation  of  oranges.  Unless  universal  history  is 
throughout  wrong,  the  colonist  lives  the  stifled  life  of  political 
nullity,  and  nationality,  with  its  numerous  grand  and  elevating 
responsibilities,  is  essential   to    bring  him   into  what  Milton    calls 
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"  the  liberal  air,"  wherein  alone  can  be  wroug^ht  the  final  triumph 
of  the  spirit.  At  most,  a  colonial  bard  can  but  endeavor  to  make 
the  future  present  to  ourselves  by  vague  hint  and  inuendo.  Much 
of  the  verse  produced  in  America  is  puling-,  melancholy  stuff. 
Much  of  the  verse  produced  in  Canada  is  unworthy  of  the  country. 
The  spirit  of  Lampman's  poetry,  albeit  a  shade  melancholy,  is  not 
puling,  and  the  conception  and  execution  of  his  poems  are  far 
above  the  average.      This  is,    probably,    as    high  as  any  Canadian 

poet  can  attain  while  Canada  remains  a  colony. 

■it 

In  their  delineations  of  Nature,  the  poems  of  Lampman  are 
as  accurate,  as  uncompromising,  as  a  photograph,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  instinct  with  genius  as  a  painting  by  Ang-elo. 
The  poet,  probably  recognizing  his  limitation,  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  delineation  of  Nature.  When  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  in  his  apparent  depreciation  of  Nature-poetry, 
dismissed  Shelley  as  the  poet  of  clouds  and  sunsets,  and 
said  he  had  not  got  hold  of  the  right  subject  matter  for 
poetry,  the  fine  critic  was  probably  in  the  main  correct. 
The  "  Proper  study  of  mankind,  is  man,"  no  doubt.  Love 
and  hate  are  the  two  cords  that  all  the  greatest  poets  never  tired 
of  smiting.  Men  and  women  are  the  constant  themes  of  Homer 
and  Dante  and  Shakespeare  and  Hugo,  and  those  great  masters 
introduce  Nature  merely  as  a  background  for  the  personages. 
Yet, as  somebody  has  said,  in  a  time  when  all  secrets  are  at  length 
supposed  to  be  laid  bare  before  man's  microscopic  understanding-, 
all  superstitions  exploded,  all  mysteries  explained  ;  when  the  uni- 
verse emptied  of  ancient  awe  seems  no  longer  venerable  ;  when 
love  is  metamorphosed  into  a  sensation  and  man  shrivelled  to  a 
handful  of  dust  before  the  Circe-wand  of  materialism  ;  when  the 
angels  of  P'aith  and  Hope  seem  to  be  deserting  the  desecrated  shrines 
mankind,  it  is  something  to  have  a  poet  take  his  stand,  like  a 
very  minister  of  Heaven,  pointing  men  to  the  beauty  of  the  Creator 
as  revealed  in  the  creation,  and  commanding  them  once  more  to 
veil  their  faces  before  the  splendor  of  earth  and  sky. 

To   the  sensitive  spirit  of  Lampman,  the  fields,  the  streams, 
the  clouds,  the  mountains,    the    valleys  were  types  and  symbols  of 
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permanence,  order  and  eternity.  The  moods  of  Nature  responded 
to  the  moods  of  her  lover  the  poet.  He  did  not  peer  too  closely 
into  the  minutiae  ot  the  painful  strife  and  struggle  of  Nature  ;  and 
so  her  general  aspect  seemed  to  him  to  be  inevitable  and  calm, 
and  not  in  perpetual  spiritual  conflict,  like  ourselves.  Hence,  she 
offered  him  rest,  and  it  is  this  feeling  of  repose  which  he  acquired 
and  transmutes  that  lends  a  charm  and  a  rare  usefulness  to 
Lampman's  poems  of  Nature. 

■X-    ^ 

I  wonder  did  the  census  enumerator  count  the  characters  in 
"Johnnie  Courteau  ?"  If  he  did,  his  assiduity  will  go  far  to 
account  for  the  comparatively  large  increase  of  population  in  the 
good,  old  Province  of  Quebec.  If  he  did  not,  he  assuredly  passed 
over  a  large  and  lively  assembly  of  French-Canadian  men  and 
women,  girls  and  boys.  What  may  be  called  the  American 
poetic  "  heavy-weights  "  are  all  dead  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
put  on  their  angel  plumage.  In  America  the  poetic  art  has 
become  merely  mechanic.  Literary  finish,  and  not  wealth  of 
thought,  or  altitude  of  ideal,  is  what  is  sought  after  by  almost  all 
our  bards  and  bardlings.  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond,  the  author  of 
'*The  Habitant  "  and  "  Johnnie  Courteau,"  reverses  a  great  deal 
of  this  process.  His  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  draw  closer 
together  the  different  nationalities  of  those  provinces,  and  the 
patriotic  work  done  by  him  is,  I  venture  to  think,  worth  untold 
tons  of  glittering  rhetorical  nonsense.  His  latest  volume  needs 
no  praise  from  me.  It  is  making  its  way  with  the  public  at 
home  and  beyond  seas,  as  rapidly  as  did  his  former  volume. 
This  success,  so  rare  for  a  Canadian  author,  does  not  sur- 
prise me  in  the  least.  The  gentle,  good-nature  of  the  author, 
exuding  from  every  page,  like  sap  from  the  maple,  rivets  you 
into  his  heart.  He  has  sketched  French-Canadian  life  from  the 
cure  down  to  the  notary's  cat,  and  his  pictures  are  invariably 
fresh,  full  of  color,  and  romantic  with  the  romance  that  abounds 
in  the  life  they  portray.  Being  the  result  of  nice  interpretive  per- 
ception, the  portraits  possess  a  humor,  a  pathos,  and  a  dramatic 
intensity  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  no  other  Canadian  versi- 
fier.    The    general   impression   conveyed   by   the   book  is  that  the 
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French  Canadians  are  a  kind,  lively,  simple-thinking-,  common- 
sense  race  ;  in  fact,  such  a  people  as  one  should  desire  for 
neighbors  and  friends.  To  be  short,  those  pleasant  and  truthful 
sketches  of  our  French-Canadian  fellow-citizens  must  raise  more 
strong  incitements  to  racial  unity  than  cart-loads  of  oratory,  and 
be  a  quick  and  prevailing  method  of  producing  something  worthy 
the  name  of  Canadian  nationality. 

•X- 

*   * 
I  notice  that  the  printer,  the  illustrator,  and   the  bookbinder 

have  conspired  to  deck  out  Johnnie   Shorty  (Johnnie  Courteau)  in 

the    very   best    their    arts     afford  ;  and,  while  gazing  on    the  fine 

portiait  of  the  author,  whereby  he   is   represented   as   beinq;-  by  no 

means    carnaverous,    I   was    reminded   of  a  story,  which   is   quite 

good  enough  to  be  true.      When  the  great   French  actress,  Sarah 

Bernhardt,  paid  her  first  visit  to  Canada  she  was  shown  the  sights 

of  Quebec  city  and   its    neighborhood    by  the   portly  poet-laureate, 

Mr.    Frechette.       Among   other  places   they   visited    Lorette,    the 

home  of  a  thoroughly  sophisticated   tribe  of  Indians.      Returning, 

the  '^  divine"   Sarah  exclaimed  :    *'  What  a  country  of  contrasts  is 

Canada  ;  why  here  all    the    Indians  are   tame   and   the  poets  are 

fat !"     No  eye  can  see  so  keenly  as  the  visiting  eye. 

I  have  just  read  with  great  interest  and  instruction  the  '*  Life 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by  his  kinsman  Graham  Balfour. 
When  Stevenson  lay  dead  at  Vailima,  in  far-away  Samoa,  the 
doctor  raised  the  slight  hand  and  wrist,  and  marvelled  that  it 
should  ever  have  achieved  the  manual  labor  of  a  single  volume. 
"  With  that  hand,"  said  his  mother,  standing  by,  '*  he  wrote 
seven-and-twenty  volumes."  He  was  a  weak,  sickly  person, 
whose  whole  life,  like  that  of  Pope,  was  a  long  struggle  against 
illness,  yet,  by  the  sheer  force  of  cheerfulness,  constancy,  and  reso- 
lution, his  small,  thin  hand  managed  to  grasp  a  mighty  lever 
which  set  the  literary  world  of  our  day  vibrating.  Stevenson  was 
one  of  the  great  writers  of  Scotland,  whom  many  competent  critics 
compare  with  Scott,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  he  was  one 
of  the  great  literary  ornaments  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
By  the  way,  have  my  readers  ever   put   so-called  *'  English  "  liter- 
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ature  to  the  test  of  deducting-  from  it  the  contributions  that  have 
been  made  by  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen?  If  they  have  done  so, 
what  remained  after  the  division,  must  have  looked  like  the  tail  of 
Tarn  O'Shanter's  "  gray  mare,  Meg,"  after  the  witches  had  sub- 
jected it  to  their  "pull,"  as  if  they  had  been  political  office- 
seekers. 

Stevenson  was  open-minded,  a  hater  ot  cruelty,  a  lover  of 
mankind,  and  all  his  best  work  reflected  his  g^reat  qualities.  His 
spirit  was  intensely  humane,  sensitive,  and  eager.  The  lovers  of 
good  fiction  should  thank  Heaven  for  Stevenson.  He  died  "  in 
mid-career,  laying  out  vast  projects,  planning  monstrous  founda- 
tions, and  flushed  with  hope."  Yet,  his  life-work  was  done,  and 
it  was  well  done.  The  best  fruits  of  his  genius  will  live  as  long 
as  the  English  language.  Speaking  of  the  different  ways  of  writ- 
ing a  story,  he  once  said  :  '*  There  are  three  ways,  and  three  ways 
only.  You  may  take  a  plot  and  fit  characters  to  it,  or  you  may 
take  a  character  and  choose  incidents  and  situations  to  develop  it, 
or,  lastly,  you  may  take  a  certain  atmosphere  and  get  action  and 
persons  to  express  and  realize  it."  There  is  the  whole  art  of  the 
novelist  described  by  a  master  !  He  acquired  his  beautiful  style 
by  hard  work.  Beginning  the  profession  of  literature  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  pegged  away  year  after  year,  but  it  was  not  till 
thirteen  years  after  his  first  essay,  that  he  made  something  like 
a  mark.  Truly  a  writer's  success  is  not  picked  up  as  easily 
as  a  blade  of  grass  !  Had  Stevenson  done  no  more  than  defended 
the  heroic  memory  of  Father  Damien  from  the  brutal  aspersions 
of  a  modern  Caliban,  he  would  have  deserved  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  all  Catholics. 

THE    END. 
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Sketches  of  the  Players* 


JOHN  O'BRIEN,  of  Ottawa  City,  full- 
back, is  iq  years  ot  age  and  weighs  137  lbs. 
He  is  in  his  second  year  of  senior  football, 
and  is  the  personification  of  coolness,  a 
quick  kicker  and  a  fast  runner. 


E.  P.  GLEESON,  of  Ottawa,  centre  half- 
back, is  27  years  of  age,  and  has  been  play- 
ing the  game  since  1893.  In  '94.  '95,  '96 
and  '97  he  captained  the  Collegians,  but  in 
1898  played  with  Osgoode  Hall,  and  with 
the  Argonauts  in  1899  and  1900.  He  has 
no  equal  as  a  football  general,  and  is,  with- 
out doubt,  Canada's  premier  half-back.  As 
a  good  kicker  he  is  without  an  equal,  and 
proved  this  in  the  final  game  by  dropping 
two  goals  from  the  field.  As  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Scott,  Scott,  Curie  and 
Gleeson,  he  is  fast  making  a  name  for  him- 
self as  a  lawyer. 
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W.  A.  CALLAGHAN,  of  Ogdensbur^, 
N.V.,  19  years  of  age,  weighs  160  lbs.,  be- 
gan football  and  figured  on  the  champions 
of  1899.  A  very  clever  half-back,  splendid 
kicker,  sure  catcher,  he  seldom  misses  in 
tackling.  He  also  plays  good  baseball  and 
hockey. 


W.  RICHARDS,  of  Pembroke,  Ont.,  the 
other  half-back,  has  played  this  position  for 
two  consecutive  seasons.  Previous  to  this 
he  played  with  and  captained  the  Junior 
team  for  two  years.  A  sure  kicker  and 
very  fast  man.  He  is  18  years  of  age  and 
weighs  144  lbs. 


W.  H.  DOONER,  of  Cobden,  Ont., 
learned  the  game  with  the  Renfrew  High 
School  team.  Came  to  Ottawa  College  in 
the  fall  of  igoo  and  played  in  the  scrim- 
mage. This  season  he  played  quarter, 
where  in  bucking  the  line  he  is  second  to 
none.  He  is  strongly  built  and  active,  20 
years  of  age  and  weighing  165  lbs. 


J.J.  COX,  of  Parsons,  Penn.,  President  of 
the  O.  U.  A.  A.  and  Manager  of  the  team, 
is  25  years  of  age  and  weighs  205  lbs.  Be- 
gan football  as  a  scrimmager  in  1S99,  ^"^ 
stuck  to  that.  Although  heavy  he  is  very 
fast  and  a  determined  tackier. 
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TOM  BOUCHER,  of  Ottawa,  the  side 
scrimmag"er  and  Captain  of  tlie  team,  has 
been  play  ng-  the  game  since  1894,  ^"'^ 
figured  prominently  on  the  College  teams 
when  they  were  champions  in"  '94.  '96,  '97 
and  in  '98,  when  they  lost  to  Ottawa  City. 
In  1899  h^  played  with  the  Rough  Riders, 
but  1900  saw  him  back  with  his  favorite 
team.  In  the  first  game,  however,  he  was 
injured  and  retired.  He  is  a  man  of  im- 
mense streng-th,  very  fast,  and  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  game. 


HAL  WALTERS,  third  wing-,  seems 
born  for  war,  having-  indeed  soldiered  in 
Africa,  His  205  lbs.  disposed  about  a  six- 
foot  frame  acts  like  a  live  ^'  ire  and  motor. 
This,  his  first  year  with  'Varsity,  he  has, 
however,  learned  to  "  step  down"  his  tre- 
mendous power  to  feats  which  delight  honest 
rooters.     Getting  touchdowns  is  his  forte. 


R.  J.  McCREDIE,  third  wing,  weighs 
207  lbs.  and  has  been  playing  since  1893 
with  Ottawa  'Varsity,  figuring  conspicu- 
ously in  all  the  games.  Previous  to  ?he 
last  two  seasons  he  was  one  of  the  famous 
trio  scrimmagers,  Clancy,  Boucher  and 
McCredie,  'Cvho  gained  a  great  name  in  '99, 
when  they  so'successfully  worked  the  cork- 
screw scrimmage  on  Toronto  'Varsity. 
*'Bob"  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  is  the 
life  of  theJteamVheirtravellin^. 
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R.  DEVLIN,  of  Ottawa,  is  21  years  of 
ag-e  and  weighs  159  lbs.  Beginning  in  1899 
he  has  played  ever  since.  He  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  attention  co  the  game,  and  has 
a  knack  of  g-etting  the  ball  twice  as  often  as 
any  man  on  the  field. 


JOHN  HARRINGTON,  of  Killaloe, 
Ont.,  centre-scrimmage  of  the  team,  began 
the  game  in  1900,  and  although  the  lightest 
man  playing  that  position  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  best.  A  tireless  worker,  and 
possessing  fine  staying-  qualities,  he  is 
always  in  the  game.  He  is  21  years  of 
age  and  weighs  158  lbs. 

F.  FRENCH,  of  Renfrew,  Ont.,  learned 
the  game  with  the  Renfrew  High  School 
team  of  which,  later  on,  he  was  captain. 
Coming  to  College  in  '99  he  quickly  climbed 
into  senior  ranks  and  made  a  name  for  him- 
self at  first  wing.  He  is  ig  years  of  age, 
stands  6  feet,  and  weighs  156  lbs. 


JOS.  CORBETT,  ot  Alexandria,  Ont., 
but  lately  of  Ottawa,  is  in  his  first  year  of 
football.  He  is  an  athlete  of  no  mean 
standing,  having  won  the  Canadian  broad 
jump  championship  in  1901.  Though  his 
first  season  in  football,  his  speed  was  a  great 
factor,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bowled 
over  Hardisty  in  the  final  game  went  a  long" 
way  towards  keeping  down  the  score  of  the 
Arg-os. 
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O.  LAFLEUR,  of  Ottawa,  is  27  years  of 
age.  Began  his  football  career  in  '95  and 
played  with  College  in  '96,  '97  and  '98.  In 
'99  and  1900  he  was  with  the  Rough  Riders. 
Being  exceptionally  fast,  he  has  no  equal  as 
a  first  wing.  *'  Lafferty,"  as  he  is  familiarly 
known,  has  played  great  games  in  his  time, 
and  in  the  game  against  "Hamilton  Tiger." 
in  1897,  he  ran  50  yards,  securing  a  try, 
which  practically  won  the  game  for  Ottawa 
College. 

R.  FILIATREAULT,  of  Buckingham, 
Que.,  playing  on  the  wing  since  '99,  is  a 
brilliant  and  tireless  player,  always  on  hand 
where  the  ball  pitches.  He  watches  his 
man  carefully  and  rarely  lets  him  get  past. 
He  is  20  years  oi  age  and  weighs  179  lbs. 
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Wise   and   Otherwise^ 


HE  Championship  is  home  again,  hurrah!  hurrah! 
For  the  fourth  time  in  eig"ht  years  the  cham- 
pionship of  Canada  has  come  to  winter  within 
the  walls  of  Ottawa  University.  Twice  besides 
it  appeared  within  view,  but  failed  to  alight  in 
our  midst  only  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. This  record,  althous^h  by  no  means 
equal  to  other  periods  of  the  team's  existence,  is  not  only  creditable 
but  decidedly  remarkable.  It  has,  too,  its  lessons  to  unfold.  Wherein 
lies  the  secret  of  the  Colleg^e  club's  success  ?  is  a  question  of  fre- 
quent repetition.  It  has  its  answer  in  the  spirit  with  which  the 
team  enters  into  the  lists,  and  the  effort  each  player  makes  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  contest.  In  speed,  or  weight  or  strength,  our 
men  frequently  cannot  compare  with  their  opponents.  In  the 
result  to  be  obtained  from  a  union  of  those  three  qualities,  they 
have  no  rivals  at  all.  An  ability  to  conform  to  all  conditions  has 
always  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Garnet  and  Grey. 
They  dovetail  their  weak  and  strong  points  so  as  to  make  a  tor- 
midable  whole.  If  there  be  any  lessons  which,  above  all  others,  the 
College  club  has  illustrated,  they  are  firstly  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  harmonious,  united  action,  and  secondly  the  compar- 
ative omnipotence  ot  the  young  man  with  a  will. 

ft 

Perhaps  the  fiercest  and  most  nerve-wrecking  struggle  ever 
engaged  in  by  the  College  team  was  the  Queen's-College  cham- 
pionship match  played  in  Toronto  in  1895.  Our  boys  were  young, 
and  although  ^carefully  trained,  could  hardly  compare  with  the 
Kingston  men  in  physical  strength  and  weight,  each  ot  which 
were  used  in  every  way  consistent  with  clean  sportsmanship. 
Both  teams  were  in  perfect  trim,  while  determination  to  win  was 
visibly  marked  on  the  features  ot  every  one  of  the  thirty  men  that 
stepped  upon  the  field  o(  Rosedale.  The  whistle  blew  ;  the  men 
lined  up,  and  then  began  a  game  which  will  never  be  forgotten, 
either   by    the    victors   or   vanquished.     As  has  always    been   the 
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case  with  College  in  important  matches,  their  opponents  scored 
first.  The  battle  waxed  warm.  The  tackling  on  both  sides  was 
extremely  severe.  Seldom  did  any  man  rise  with  alacrity  from  a 
fall,  while  at  no  period  of  the  play  did  any  runner  gain  more  than 
ten  yards  at  a  time.  An  occasional  series  of  kicks  or  a  successful 
dribble  now  and  then  transferred  the  play  from  end  to  end, 
imparting  a  chequered  character  to  the  hopes  of  the  players  and 
supporters  of  either  team.  College  by  terrific  exertion  ploughed 
their  way  inch  by  inch  until  they  had  evened  the  score.  Two 
minutes  before  time  was  up  the  board  read  six  to  six,  and  the 
battered  and  exhausted  players  now  saw  no  better  prospect 
ahead  than  to  try  to  reconcile  themselves  to  an  additional  half 
hour's  play  to  decide  the  championship.  At  this  period  fate 
intervened  in  the  shape  of  a  fifty-yard  kick,  which  bounded  along 
quietly  into  touch-in-goal,  gaining  for  College  a  championship 
which  they  had  not  won  for  years.  A  minute  more  and  time  was 
up.  A  faint  cheer  went  up  from  the  spectators,  A  fainter  shout 
by  far  was  the  response  of  our  war-scarred  heroes  to  their  captain's 
*'  Three  cheers  for  Queen's." 

*'  Say,"  remarked  King  Clancy,  stooped  fromtheday's  exertion, 
as  he  emerged  from  the  scrimmage  with  a  more  crest-fallen  appear- 
ance and  more  defeated  expression  than  any  of  the  vanquished, 
*'  What  are  you  lads  doing  ?  Let's  finish  the  game  before  we 
cheer."  Then  turning  to  the  official  :  '*  How  long  will  we  have  to 
play  each  way,  Mr.  Referee  ?  " 

*'  Seven  to  six  and   the   College  win,"    was   the   Referee's  brief 
reply. 

The  effect  was  astounding.  The  words  were  no  sooner 
uttered  than  the  tired  King  started  on  a  sprint.  The  next  seen 
of  him  he  was  suspended  in  mid-air  a  sufficient  height  above  the 
four  foot  fence  that  skirted  Rosedale,  to  constitute  an  Inter-Colle- 
giate record.  Report  says  that  he  never  stopped  until  he  reached 
the  Rossin.      At  any  rate  we  will   warrant  that  his   majesty  never 

before  experienced  a  more  agreeable  surprise  since  he  passed  his 
matriculation. 

It  is  said  th^t  there  are  in  commercial  and  financial  affairs  re- 
gular periods  ot   depression    and  prosperity   that    may  be  foretold 
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with  scientific  accuracy.  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  is  also  the 
case  in  athletics  ?  From  1885  to  1890  was  five  years  of  unpre- 
cedented success  for  tne  College  team.  It  dropped  then  to  low- 
water  mark  for  the  succeeding  three  seasons.  Five  years,  from 
1893  to  1898,  showed  again  a  series  of  almost  uninterrupted 
victories.  Three  seasons  of  varying  fortunes  again  followed. 
There  evidently  appears  reason  for  the  hope  that  the  championship 
recently  won  will  not  be  lost  until  1906.  The  above  facts  should 
at  any  rate  afford  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation  for  the 
thoughtful  student.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  lest  at  examina- 
tion time  it  should  be  confused  with  Kepler's  or  Bode's  law. 

Football  has  its  comedies  as  well  as  its  tragedies.  Some  six 
or  seven  years  ago  a  young  man  who  came  from  what  at  that 
time  was  known  as  "  Up  the  Creek"  was  in  an  emergency  called 
on  to  fill  an  unexpected  gap.  Pat  (for  without  trying  to  add 
humor  to  the  situation,  such  was  his  name)  had  been  educated  in 
the  fine  points  of  the  game  to  the  extent  of  knowing  the  efficacy 
of  cold  water  as  a  panacea  in  the  case  of  accidents.  On  the  day 
in  question  a  miniature  deluge  had  preceded  the  hour  set  apart  for 
the  beginning  of  the  match,  leaving  the  grounds  in  a  state  which 
had  the  very  unusual  tendency  of  making  one  wish  himself  snugly 
seated  in  the  study-hall.  The  ball  had  just  emerged  from  the  first 
scrimmage  when  it  accidentally  found  itself  landed  in  Patrick's 
hands.  What  might  have  been  a  sensational  dash  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  half  a  dozen  burly  opponents  who  almost  together 
fell  upon  the  excited  runner  with  the  malicious  design  of  crushing 
him  to  the  ground  It  is  a  fact  having  no  sufficient  explanation 
in  football  or  philosophy  that  under  such  circumstances  one 
usually  finds  himself  in  contact  with  the  most  uncongenial  part  of 
the  field.  The  rule  had  no  exception  in  this  case,  and  our  hero's 
advance  was  interrupted  just  at  that  spot  where  Jupiter  Pluvius 
had  showered  his  most  abundant  and  most  beneficent  gifts.  Not 
without  struggle  to  retain  his  feet,  however,  did  Patrick  submit  to 
his    impending    fate.      In   a   moment   his   men    were   by   his   side. 

A  strug-gle  ensued, 
They  pull  ;  they  tug  ;  down  !  down  !  they  go  ; 
Two  teams  above,  Pat  Lawn  below. 
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Sad  to  relate,  when  the  remainder  ot  the  men  had  risen  to  their 
feet,  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the  player  with  the  ball,  and  noth- 
ing remained  to  indicate  his  whereabouts  except  a  few  bubbles 
which  now  and  then  appeared  upon  the  troubled  visage  of  the 
deep.  Immediately  willing  hands  were  at  work.  Soon  an  appar- 
ently lifeless  body  was  tenderly  lifted  out  of  the  heartless  stream. 
Not  an  eye  was  dry  among-  the  on-lookers.  Even  the  ball,  tucked 
firmly  under  the  victim's  arm  could  not  forbear  a  tear.  No  youth- 
ful Kosciusko  ever  was  cut  off  in  a  more  glorious  cause.  He  fell 
with  the  sacred  words  **  Held  !  Held  !  "  upon  his  lips.  No  monu- 
ment, however,  marks  the  spot,  for  the  fates  that  hover  over  the 
gridiron  had  mercifully  decreed  that  he  had  fallen  only  io  rise 
again.  During  his  absence  of  body,  strange  to  say,  he  had  re- 
tained his  presence  of  mind.  Waking  from  an  apparent  semi- 
unconsciousness,  while  yet  dripping  from  every  pore,  judge  of  the 
surprise  of  his  sympathisers  when  the  first  coherent  words  uttered 
by  the  outstretched  form  were  the  gurgling  appeal  *'  Water  ! 
Water  !   Boys — fetch — me — some  water  !" 

An  elderly  gentleman,  whose  presence  has  been  noted  for 
years  at  College  practice,  and  who  by  this  time  has  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  critic  of  the  play,  claims  that  our 
game  cannot  compare  in  interest  or  excitement  with  that  played 
in  the  ''  old  country  "  where  he  passed  his  youth.  It  appears 
from  his  explanation  that  the  most  important  matches  are  there 
contested  between  counties  instead  of  between  provinces  as  is  the 
cas.-  in  Canada.  The  inodus  operandi^  then,  is  as  follows  : 
The  ball  is  placed  on  the^  boundary  line  between  the  two  counties, 
and  twenty  men  line  up  on  either  side.  The  referee,  who  is  on 
horseback,  gives  the  signal,  and  the  ball  is  kicked  off.  No  useless 
rules  against  low-tackling,  tripping  or  interference  intervene  to 
restrain  the  over-wrought  enthusiasm  of  the  contestants.  Before 
the  game  is  won,  the  victors  must  kick  or  carry  the  ball  five 
miles  into  the  opponent's  county.  Additional  excitement  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  before  a  quarter  of  the  distance  is 
covered,  ihe  aggressors  are  forced  to  beat  their  way  against  the 
complete  armed  population  of  the  invaded  domain  We  feel 
inclined  to  think  from  the  above  description,  that  our  game  is 
perhaps  sadly  lacking  in  some  elements  that  might  be  profitably 
added,  and  we  respectfully  submit  the  same  to  the  consideration 
ot   the  Canadian  Union. 

E.    P.   Gleeson,   '98. 
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The   Argonauts   since    ^98^ 

To  the  courlesy  of  Mr.  Joe  Wrigfht,  the  world-famed  stroke- 
oar  and  hardly  less  successful  centre-scrimmage,  we  owe  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  short  sketch  of  the  Argonaut  Football  Club 
since  its  organization. 

**  We  began  with  some  twenty  players.  Many  of  the  men 
belonged  to  the  various  senior  clubs  of  the  City  (Toronto). 
When  the  T.  A.  C.  went  up,  we  thought  we  could  get  together  a 
team  that  might  win  the  Ontario  Rugby  championship.  So  we 
started  out  with  this  in  view.  However,  when  the  first  practice 
was  called  we  found  that  several  of  the  players  whom  we  had 
depended  upon  were  playing  for  Osgoode  Hall.  This  rendered  the 
work  of  these  two  teams  most  unreliable  and  most  unsatisfactory. 
In  fact  we  did  not  win  a  game  all  season,  and  quit  at  the  close 
some  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  short  in  accounts.  Once  we  were 
beaten  by  the  Ottawas  with  a  score   something  like  fifty  to  five. 

**We  were  nothing  daunted.  Next  season  opened  with 
brighter  prospects.  Osgoode,  satisfied  with  the  phenomenal 
record  it  had  succeeded  in  making,  dropped  out,  giving  us  some 
good  men.  With  the  help  of  the  peerless  Gleeson  we  managed  to 
win  two  games,  again  finishing  the  season  behind  as  far  as  money 
and  games  were  concerned,  but  away  ahead  in  experience,  and 
bound  to  try  again. 

''  When  the  season  of  1900  opened  we  tound  ourselves  with- 
out GleesOn,  as  he  had  decided  to  quit  the  gridiron.  We  won 
two  ^ames  and  lost  one.  We  realized  that  to  make  a  show 
for  the  championship  we  had  to  get  Gleeson  back.  You  know 
the  result  when  you  know  Edward,  who  does  not  like  coaxing  ; 
he  would  sooner  be  playing  than  to  have  the  bunch  after  him.  He 
weakened  under  pressure  and  played  the  rest  of  the  season  with 
us,  doing  great  work.  We  made  a  draw  with  Ottawa  for  the 
championship,  but  were  beaten  in  the  play-off.  Financially  the 
season  was  a  success,  placing  about  seven  hundred  to  our  credit. 

"  The  season  of  iqoi  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  Our  foot- 
ballers went  to  work  with  a  will.      We  won   every  game  but  one, 
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that  in  Kingston,  the  score  in  which  stood  i  to  o.  Many  of  our  best 
players  did  not  take  part.  After  that  it  was  an  uphill  fight.  The 
Ottawas  had  to  be  beaten  twice,  not  a  very  easy  matter  as  we 
know.  We  also  know  who  trimmed  us  tor  the  Canadian  champion- 
ship. The  day  was  won  from  us  and  the  better  team  won.  I 
hope  the  same  two  teams  are  in  the  final  for  1902,  when  we  shall 
try  and  redeem  ourselves.  I  might  say  we  finished  1901  about 
five  hundred  ahead.  We  also  played  Toronto  'Varsity  for  the 
City  championship  three  seasons,  winning  two  and  losing  one. 

*'  The  captains  of  the  Argonauts  since  they  were  organized 
have  been  ;  In  1898,  Joe  Wright  ;  in  1899,  Ralph  Ripley  ;  in 
1900,  R.  Ripley  for  one  part  of  the  season,  Edward  Gleeson  the 
other;  in  1901,  H.  A.  E.  Kent. 

'*  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  any  more,  only  we  will  be  on  the 
job  next  year  and  we  are  there  to  win  if  we  can.'^ 

Jos.   Wright. 


The  ^Varsity    Captain^s  Impressions. 

**  The  greatest  victory  the  College  team  ever  achieved." 
"That  team    compares  favorably  with  the  team  of  '96." 
Those  were  the  words  heard  on   the   street  corners  by   sup- 
porters   of  the    greatest  finishers  that  ever  donned  football  togs. 
That  the  champions  of  1902    compare    favorably     with     the 
champions  of  '96  goes  without  saying. 

The  College  team  of  the  past  season  deserve   more   credit    than 
any  team    that    has  represented   Ottawa  College  for  years. 

Starting  the  season  with  a  comparatively  i:reen  lot  of 
players — with  the  exception  ot  four  men  —  who  had  previously 
taken  part  in  a  game  for  the  Dominion  championship,  and 
winninjef  the  final  game  by  a  score  of  18  to  3,  is  indeed,  a 
proud  position  for  the  College  team  to  occupy  in  Canadian 
Rugby. 
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But  the  title  "  Champions  of  Canada,"  has  wintered  so  often 
at  old  Ottawa  College,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  novelty  to  be   without  it. 

To  the  players  themselves,  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due. 
Faithful  practice,  always  ready  to  listen  and  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  older  players,  and  paying  strict  attention  to  the 
king  of  Canadian  Rugby  coaches — Tom  Clancy — the  younger 
members  of  the  team  developed  wonderfully,  and  when  the 
whistle  blew  to  commence  the  final  game  on  Nov.  30, 
1 90 1,  the  College  lined  up  a  team  of  which  any  athletic 
association  might  well  be  proud. 

Though  the  season  was  long,  and  the  players  were  compelled 
to  practice  in  the  snow  in  order  to  keep  themselves  fit  for  battle, 
not  a  player  was  heard  to  object.  And  this  has  been  the 
great  point  about  the  College  team — faithful  practice  and  strict 
attention  to  the  coaches. 

It  would  be  almost  unfair  to  single  out  any  of  the  players 
for  brilliancy  on  the  field,  but  the  names  of  Hal  Walters,  Bob 
McCreadie,  Ovide  Lafleur,  McSwiggan  Harrington,  Free  Sil- 
ver Cox,  Billie  Callaghan,  Billie  Richurds,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  king  of  Canadian  half-backs,  "Trustee"  Eddie  Glea- 
son,  can  be  mentioned  as  the  bright  particular  stars  of  the 
team. 

Having  been  captain  of  the  team  for  the  past  season,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  the  players  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  attended  practice,  and  also  for  the 
gentlemanly  way  in  which  they  conducted  themselves  on  every 
occasion  upon  the  field,  also  to  thank  the  football  committee  for 
their  good  judgment  in  selecting  players  for  the  diff"erent  games 
played. 

Having  decided  to  retire  from  the  game,  my  advice  to  young 
players  is  to  follow  closely  t,he  advice  of  your  coach  and  the 
older  players.  "The  game  requires  not  only  physical 
strength,  but  moral  courage,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
must  predominate  Like  the  great  game  of  life,  it  cannot  be 
played  by  a  weakling  nor  enjoyed  by  a  coward."  Such 
are  the  words  by  Clitton  Clark  in  Physical  Culture  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 90 1   ;  and    any  young   man   who    intends     playing    football 
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should  read  them  over  carefully,  and  if  he  thinks  he  has 
not  the  necessary  qualifications,  I  would  strongly  advise  him  to 
save  his  time  and  devote  it  to  study,  for  without  the  above 
qualifications  he  will  only  be  a  source  of  weakness  and  expense 
to  the  team,  which  has  to  look  to  him  to  contribute  towards  its 
success.  Trusting  that  the  College  team  in  years  to  come 
may  acquit  themselves  as  honorably  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  and  with  as  much  success. 

Tom  Boucher. 


Qualifications  for  a  Half-back* 

THE  two  great  requisites  of  a  half-back  are  a  thorough  know" 
ledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  game,  and  almost  perfect 
condition.  The  former  does  not  come  from  studying  the  rule-book, 
but  by  continual  practice,  and  by  observing  the  style  of  some 
famous  half-backs  who  are  still  on  the  gridiron.  Condition 
depends  entirely  on  the  player  himself  and  his  trainer.  He  receives 
instructions  concerning  his  diet  ;  he  is  told  to  give  up  tobacco  and 
liquor  in  every  form,  to  keep  good  hours,  and  to  avoid  late 
suppers,  etc.  So  it  rests  with  the  player  whether  he  will  train 
faithfully  and  be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  a  game,  or  to  be  blowing 
and  puffing  like  a  porpoise  if  he  does  the  least  bit  of  exertion. 

In  a  game,  the  half-back  has  to  be  a  very  quick  thinker.  He 
has  to  decide  in  a  second  whether  it  would  -be  best  to  kick  the 
ball,  run  with  it,  or  pass  it  to  one  of  his  team  mates.  If  he  de- 
cides to  kick,  he  has  to  conclude  whether  to  kick  into  touch,  or 
down  the  field  ;  if  he  runs  he  tucks  the  ball  under  his  arm  and 
dashes  for  an  opening  to  gain  ground.  When  running  with  the 
ball  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  ball  from  one  arm  to  the  other, 
in  order  to  have  an  arm  free  to  ward  off  a  tackier  whether  he 
comes  from  the  left  or  right  side.  He  should  be  careful  not  to  try 
and  force  his  way  through  an  opposing  line,  for  he  will  be  surely 
downed.      '*  Forward,  and  to  the  open  "  should  be  his  motto. 
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In  attempting-  a  pass,  he  should  be  able  to  note  in  an  instant 
whether  his  pass  is  likely  to  be  intercepted  by  an  opponent  and 
thus  lose  possession  of  the  ball.  It  is  better  to  be  downed  in  your 
tracks  than  to  let  the  "other  fellows"  g-et  possession. 

Of  course  "sand"  is  another  quality  that  every  footballer 
must  possess.  Without  it  a  person  should  not  even  try  to  play. 
A  man  who  will  not  tackle  another  because  he  is  afraid  of  hurting 
himself,  should  never  put  on  a  foot-ball  suit  at  all. 

A  half-back  may  be  a  phenomenal  player,  but  without  team 
support  he  would  not  shine  very  brightly  ;  so  for  a  half-back  line 
to  show  up  exceptionally  well  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  strong  and 
reliable  line  before  it  in  order  to  afford  them  sufficient  protection 
to  get  in  their  sometimes  light,  but  always  telling  work. 

W.   A.   Richards. 


Should  Rugby  Football  be  Encouraged? 

MANV  are  of  the  opinion  that  Rugby  football  is  befitting  only 
men  of  gigantic  stature  and  extraordinary  strength. 
Erroneous  idea.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Ottawa  College 
team  played  throughout  the  past  season  nine  championship 
games  in  all,  the  largest  number  ever  required  to  decide  a 
Canadian  championship,  without  having  to  call  upon  a  single 
spare  man.  It  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  temperament 
of  the  players  and  on  the  manner  of  playing. 

Any  field-game  can  be  carried  on  roughly,  and  in  football 
there  may  be  more  opportunities  of  doing-  what  is  termed  "dirty 
work"  than  in  any  of  the  other  games  ;  but  would  an  unpreju- 
diced observer  deem  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  condemnation. 
Indeed,  it  a  brutal  player  wilfully  injures  an  opponent,  people  will 
condemn  the  game  without  even  considering  that  that  same 
player  is  as  liable  to  act  thus,  even  when  off  the  field.  In  the 
two  games  for  the  Canadian  championship  between  College  and 
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Arg-os  on  hard-frozen  ground,  the  contest  was  as  hard  fought, 
and  the  tackling  as  fierce  as  any  ever  seen,  still  every  player  that 
stepped  out  on  the  field  stayed  in  the  game  and  played  right  to 
the  finish.  In  the  final  game,  not  a  single  man  on  either  team 
was  rulei  off,  nor  did  the  officials  ever  find  occasion  to  give  even 
a  warning.  These  facts  evidently  demonstrate  that  the  game 
can  be  played,  and  is  played  in  the  proper  manner.  Further- 
more, it  proves  that  Rugby  is  not  as  rough  as  many  people  hold 
it  to  be,  and  that  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  reputation  it 
has  of  being  a  '*  Life  and  Limb  Destroyer." 

Nor  does  it  take  big  men  to  play  the  game.  Among  the 
champions  of  the  past  season  there  are  several  light  youths  not 
yet  fully  developed  into  manhood.  It  is  pluck  that  counts,  and 
this  quality  in  a  p'ayer,  is  always  preferable  to  weight  or 
strength.  A  cool  head,  grit  and  patient  endurance,  are  charac- 
teristics of  the  typical  footballer. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  playing  Rugby  are  numerous. 
It  exercises  every  muscle  from  the  finger  tips  to  the  toes.  There  is 
no  game  played  that  develops,  strengthens  and  builds  up  the 
humnn  frame  as  it  does.  It  even  trains  the  eye,  and  tends  to 
make  a  person  keen  and  active.  Not  only  is  the  physical  man 
benefited  by  it,  but  the  moral  man  also.  It  teaches  how  to  hold 
one's  temper,  tries  one's  patience,  and  enables  us  to  bear  a  little 
suffering  without  making  complaint.  It  strengthens  the  will- 
power, and  helps  to  form  a  firmness  of  character  that  will  stand 
by  one  through  life.  There  is  no  place  on  the  football  field  for 
the  cowardly,  selfish  or  *,rabbed  man.  To  become  a  good  foot- 
ball player,  one  must  be  brave,  resolute,  unselfish  and  patient. 
The  cool  invigorating  atmosphere  of  the  fall  season  is  decidedly 
more  beneficial  and  preferable  to  the  dampness  of  spring,  the 
dead  heat  of  summer,  or  the  frosts  of  winter.  Rugby  accustoms 
the  player  to  hardships  and  reverses.  The  tried  footballer  leaves 
college  fitted  to  cope  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  This  I 
think  is  sufficient  to  substantiate  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question    "Should  Rugby  Football  be  Encouraged." 

Felix  A.    French. 
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Recent  Rugby  Legislation^ 

THE  scrimmag^e  is  perhaps  the  most  important  article  there  is 
in  a  football  team.  On  the  scrimmage  depends  team  play, 
brilliant  work  of  all  other  parts,  and  success.  Hence  the  scrim- 
mage has  been  undergoing  a  steady  evolution.  College  has 
always  been  unsurpassed  in  scrimmage  work.  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  about  the  Argonaut  team  was  the  now  famous 
*' Wright  scrimmage."  But  towards  the  end  of  the  long  season 
we  have  just  successfully  closed,  the  curious  character  of  this  later 
creation  gave  rise  to  interminable  debate. 

Last  year  the  chief  rule  regulating  the  formation  of  the  scrim- 
mage was  interpreted  in  different  ways.  This  rule  read  : —  "The 
ball  must  be  placed  dead  on  the  ground,  even  with  the  foremost 
foot  oi  any  scrimmager."  Could  side-scrimmagers  range  beside 
their  centre  so  as  to  be  partially  ahead  of  him  and  still  be  on  side  ? 
Such  was  admitted  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  rule  in  the  Ontario 
Union.  The  Quebec  Union  interpreted  this  same  rule  a  little 
differently  :  The  ball  must  be  placed  dead  on  the  ground  even  with 
the  foremost  foot  of  every  scrimmager.  However,  most  of  the 
teams  in  the  Quebec  Union  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  this  latter 
interpretation,  but  it  was  required  that  the  three  scrimmagers 
should  be  evenly  locked  together  so  as  to  have  every  player  in  the 
line  partially  behind  the  oall  when  the  centre  put  it  in  motion  with 
his  foot. 

These  different  holdings  of  the  rule  in  the  two  Unions  gave 
the  referees  infinite  trouble  and  occasioned  considerable  excite- 
ment when  their  respective  champions  entered  the  lists  for 
Dominion  honors.  As  a  rule  the  best  teams  in  either  union  com- 
pete for  the  championship  of  Canada,  and  the  majority  of  the  lovers 
of  the  sport  flock  in  to  see  this  game  ;  they  naturally  expect  to 
see  a  good,  hard,  cleanly  fought  contest,  carried  out  as  closely  as 
possible  within  the  letter  of  the  rules.  It  was  a  surprise  to  many 
old  footballers  to  find  the  two  teams  lined  up  on  the  field  governed 
by  the  same  regulations,  in  the  same  Union,  with  different  scrim- 
mao-e  formations,  each  claiming  to  be  right  according  to  its  own 
interpretation  of  the  rules.      Much  talk  and  trouble  resulted. 
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When  the  annual  meeting-  of  the  Canadian  Rugby  Football 
Union,  attended  by  the  delegates  of  the  Provincial  Unions,  took 
place  the  matter  was  discussed.  The  rule  in  question  was  taken 
up  and  so  worded  as  to  render  but  one  interpretation  possible. 
In  its  amended  form  it  reads  as  follows:  "The  ball  must  be 
placed  dead  on  the  ground  even  with  the  foremost  foot  of  the 
foremost  scrimmager." 

This  change  puts  an  end  to  the  incident.  The  play  henceforth 
will  be  more  open.  The  ball  will  be  scrimmaged  wholly  instead 
of  partially  ahead  of  every  man  on  the  line.  The  fruitful  source 
of  "off-side  playing"  will  be  obviated;  the  referee  and  umpire 
will  find  their  duties  less  complex  and  more  pleasant. 

John  J.  Cox. 
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''STRAWS." 

Thanksgiving  Day  occasions  indigestion  and  bad  literature. 
Society's  unprecedented  prosperity  is  sung  in  every  key.  We  owe 
thanks,  to  whom  ?  To  humanity  of  course,  answer  a  chorus  of 
cocksure  prophets.  Is  it  not  to  man's  own  strenuous  effort  that 
is  due  our  unrivalled  progress,  marvellous  inventions  and  matchless 
civilization?  God,  all-ruling  and  supreme,  is  superannuated,  dis- 
appeared with  our  forefathers.  Religion  is  invited  to  *' go  away 
back  and  sit  down."  Non-Catholic  ministers  of  the  Gospel  un- 
bosom their  messages  to  empty  seats  and  literature  reflects  the 
prevailing  naturalism.  The  profane  raving  for  which  Harpers' 
lately  apologized,  because  a  hitherto  meek  Catholic  sentiment  could 
endure  no  more,  is  merely  a  symptom  of  the  epidemic.  More  than 
once  has  the  Catholic  Record^    for    instance,     lifted    its    voice    in 
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protest.  The  Catholic  Register  has  done  the  same.  The  Casket 
observes  : —  "  The  utterances  of  some  presidents  of  the  larg^e 
American  universities  on  the  aims,  objects  and  results  of  their 
systems  are  as  pagan  as  thoug-h  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as 
Christianity."  Rev.  Fr.  Campbell,  S.J.,  in  the  current  Messenger 
of  New  York,  writes  :  "At  the  present  time  tJie  world  is  flat  on  its 
face  before  its  scientific  idols  which  it  adores  because  of  their  huge- 
ness, and  in  spite  of  the  unlovely  and  at  times  grotesque  features 
which  they  often  present."  At  the  demand  of  insane,  untried 
fads,  in  the  name  of  so-called  science,  hitherto  inviolable  principles 
of  belief  and  conduct  were  ruthlessly  exposed  to  dissection  and 
dissolution.  When,  however,  the  insatiable  craving  for  experi- 
ment and  sensation  resulted  in  McKinley's  assassination  the  last 
straw  was  reached.  Easy-going  folk  awoke  to  the  grave  peril 
occasioned  by  their  mistaken  tolerance.  And  President  Thwing 
of  the  Western  Reserve  University  simply  voices  the  reaction  that 
is  settint'  in  when  he  declared  recently  before  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association  :  "We  have  gone  further  than  we  need  to 
go  in  the  elimination  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  I,  a 
Protestant,  would  rather  have  my  children  taught  by  a  wise  Roman 
Catholic  nun  than  by  an  atheist." 


HOW  HECTOR  WAS  AVENGED. 

After  the  draw-game,  the  Argonauts  felt  the  coveted  cham- 
pionship was  beyond  their  grasp,  though  they  manfully  tried  the 
second  time.  'Varsity,  like  another  Achilles,  after  a  period  of 
inglorious  repose,  issued  from  his  tent  in  irresistible  might  to 
trail  his  hard-earned  glories  at  his  chariot  wheels.  The  Tele- 
gram seizes  the  cudgels  and  lands  a  solar-plexus,  terming  the 
patrons  of 'Varsity  **  Jesuits."  The  move  was  hasty  but  showed 
marvellous  acumen.  Presumably  the.  Ontario  champions  as  well 
as  Ottawa  'Varsity  possessed  on  its  rolls  members  of  every 
denomination.  The  Toronto  daily  however,  haunted  by  the  '*  dis- 
guised Jesuit"  bugbear,  supposed  detestable  shifts  that  needle- 
witted  rivals,  officials  (the  most  competent  on  the  whole  for  years) 
and  spectators  were  unable   either  to   detect    or  denounce.     The 
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contest  was  purely  for  sport  ;  keen  enough  surely  without  the  un- 
welcome addition  of  religious  warmth.  Entire  respect  and  ad- 
miration we  concede  to  the  Argonauts.  They  give  us  a  lesson  of 
consistent  and  strenuous  effort  ;  simply  it  was  met  by  one  just  as 
honorable  at  least,  and  as  intelligently  worked  out.  Journalistic 
sharps,  by  resort  to  antediluvian  weapons  and  deciding  for  a 
ground  (religion)  whereon  the  adversary  has  at  bottom  the  advant- 
age, manifest  poor  strategy. 


VARIOUS. 
This  month's  cover  is  due  to  Rev.  J.  A.  Lajeunesse,   O.M.I. 


* 

■X-    * 


Congratulations  to  the  Catholic  Register ^  for  **  it's  agrowin'." 


* 
*  * 


From  Dawson,  Y.  T. ,  no  less,  hails  the  Yukon  Catholic^  in  a 
get-up  something  like  the  UmorCs.  It  is  **  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  north." 


The  Labour  Gazette  may  amuse  logarithmic  contortionists. 
Amid  the  universal  statistical  deluge,  our  feet  could  rest  only  on 
*'  Labour  "  spelt  with  the  "  u." 


■X- 


The  five  trustees  of  the  national  library  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
donated  to  the  United  States  have  been  named.  Catholics, 
about  twelve  millions,  are  as  usual  honored  by  no  representation 
therein. 


Catholics  in  Manitoba  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  grievance.  The 
Provincial  Government  is  the  grim  Procrustes,  lopping  off  their 
schools. 


At  a  convention  lately  in  Cincinnati,  *'  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Societies "  was  effected.  This  is  a  move  to 
safeguard  Catholic  civil  rights  against  associations  akin  with  the 
A.  P.  A. 
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*'  You  can  lade  a  man  up  to  th'  university  but  you  can't  make 
him  think." — Mr.  Dooley. 

"Teachers  in  Real  Danger  !"  was  a  scare  head-line  the 
other  day  in  one  the  daily  papers.  It  referred  to  the  American 
teachers  who  have  gone  to  the  Philippines.  On  reading  down  a 
tew  lines  to  see  what  danger  threatened,  we  discovered  that  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  to  eat  the  same  food  as  the  Filipinos. 
— Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Jdooh^     JveVieWs. 


Juvenile  Round  Table^  a  collection  of  twenty  short  inter- 
esting stories  from  the  pen  of  the  foremost  Catholic  authors  of 
the  day,  has  just  been  published  by  Benziger  Bros.  This  neatly 
illustrated  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  can  not  be  too 
highly  recommended  to  parents  as  an  appropriate  incentive  for 
arousing  and  developing  in  youths  a  taste  for  good  reading. 

We  have  just  received  a  neatly  printed  volume  ot  three 
hundred  pages  entitled  A  Life's  Labyrinth.  It  is  a  romantic 
story  with  a  young  English  lady  for  heroine.  The  scene  is  laid 
partly  in  Greece  and  partly  in  England.  For  the  main  features  of 
the  plot,  the  authoress,  Mary  E.  Mannix,  confesses  herself  in- 
debted to  the  German  romance,  "  Irrgauge  des  Lebens,"  but  she 
has  introduced  so  many  changes  and  innovations,  that  the  story 
may  justly  be  called  her  own.  The  style  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  nature  ot  the  piece.  The  deep  interest  created  by  the  variety 
and  romantic  character  of  the  scenes  and  incidents,  as  well  as  the 
religious  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole,  cannot  fail  to  have 
irresistible  charms  for  our  Catholic  youth.  The  Ave  Maria, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

The  same  press  has  forwarded  us  a  short  treatise  entitled 
Religious  Education  and  its  Failures^  by  Right  Rev.  James 
Bellord,  D.D.  The  learned  author  first  calls  attention  to  the  tact 
of  so  many  Catholics  falling  away  from  the  Church — even  those 
who  have  enjoyed  a  complete  catechetical  training  under  her  care. 
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After  searching-  about  for  the  causes  of  this  deplorable  state 
of  affairs,  he  attributes  it  to  the  present  method  of  conveying 
religious  instruction.  Children  are  made  learn  by  rote, 
catechisms  that  would  take  a  theologian  to  fully  understand, 
while  little  time  is  given  to  explanations.  By  his  psychological 
insight  into  the  nature  of  memory,  he  clearly  shows  the  per- 
nicious deficiencies  of  this  system,  points  out  its  errors  and  sug- 
gests speedy  remedy. 

The  Ele^nentary  Treatise  on  Navigation  a7Ld  Nautical 
Astronomy  by  Eugene  L.  Richards,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Yale  University — American  Book  Company, — New 
York,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  the  careful  student 
who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  plain  and  solid  geometry  and  of 
trigonometry.  The  definitions  of  the  nautical  terms  are  plain  ; 
the  subject-matter  is  treated  very  methodically  ;  the  demonstra- 
tions are  simple  and  easy,  the  problems  practical  ;  the  astrono- 
mical facts  are  reduced  to  a  few  and  conspicuously  exposed.  The 
knowledge  imported  in  this  neat  little  book  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  introduce  a  young  man  to  the  practice  of  navigation,  and  to 
the  young  learner  of  mathematics  it  points  out  the  practical 
utility  of  his  abstract  studies. 

In  this  enlightened  twentieth  century,  the  student  who  wishes 
to  devote  himself  to  the  commercial  world  realizes  that  he  must 
grasp  the  most  practical  business  methods,  even  at  the  cost  of 
laying  aside  long  cherished  school  forms  and  practices.  With 
this  in  view,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Modern  and  Illustrative 
Bookkeeping  (complete  course)  by  E.  V.  Neal,  has  filled  a  long 
felt  necessity.  Herein  are  carefully  compiled  the  different 
methods  used  in  the  leading  business  houses  and  banks  of  the 
United  States.  Remembering  that  the  successful  business  man 
has  to  master  multitudinous  details,  the  student  is  led  on  step  by 
step,  overcoming  all  obstacles  from  the  day-book  to  the  trial- 
balance  sheet.  The  work  is  graded  and  divided  into  twelve  parts  ; 
each  month  having  its  special  line  of  business.  We  are  positive 
that  after  closing  his  December  books,  the  student  will  be  fitted 
to  record  the  transactions  of  any  firm,  no  matter  what  be  their 
special  line  of  business. 
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As  to  the  mechanical  finish  of  the  book,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  is  the  work  of  the  American  Book  Company.  The  script  type 
used  for  the  entries,  the  beautiful  engraving-s  representing 
different  bills,  together  with  the  *'  Review  questions"  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  contribute  to  render  it  not  only  practical  but 
elegant.      Published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Pilot  Publishing  Company,  Boston — Lalors  Maples^  by 
Katherine  E.  Conway. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York — Ten  Common  Trees, 
by  Susan  Stokes. 

Benzinger  Bros.,  New  York — Instructions  and  Prayers  for 
Catholic  Youthy  60  cts.  ;  Short  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament — 
compiled  by  Rev.  Fr.  Lasance,  25  cts. 


In  excellence,  literary,  artistic,  etc.,  the  Canadian  Magazine 
for  January  needs  no  praise.  Among  its  trained  pens  are  men 
who,  with  positions  of  trust,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  community. 
It  shames  us  to  differ  so  much  (at  times  we  have  to)  with  that 
tireless  writer,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, — a  man  a  great  deal  older 
than  we, — so  when  we  see  his  masterly  treatment  oi  "  The  Public 
School  Question,"  we  promptly  bury  the  Mauser.  Beside 
undoubted  practical  experience,  sound  philosophy  and  sterling 
common  sense  shine  forth  in  this  article,  from  which  we  glean 
too  briefly  as  follows  ;  "  A  State  system  of  education  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  mechanical  and  Procrustean.  .  .  We  cannot  all  actually 
climb  over  each  other's  heads,  though  restless  desire  may  be 
kindled  in  all.  .  .  The  State  has  no  natural  right  to  take  away 
the  child  from  the  parent,  or  those  to  whom  the  parent  chooses  to 
entrust  it  .  .  .  The  Catholics  being  a  large  and  united  vote  assert 
that  right  (the  natural  right  of  parents)  against  the  general 
principle  of  the  State  system  " 
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The  Ave  Maria  executes  with  exactitude  its  difficult  pro- 
gramme— to  furnish  rational  amusement  and  sound  instruction. 
In  this  popular  family  magazine,  Faith  and  Science  work  in  com- 
plete harmony,  thereby  lending  each  other  inconceivable  lustre 
and  effectiveness.  The  fiction  is  ample,  while  "  Concerning  the 
Episcopate  "   is  a  well-timed  bit  of  theology. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  scholarly  article  from 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University  and  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  contrasts  the  dis- 
advantages and  advantages  of  a  college  training  as  a  preparation 
for  railroad  men.  "  Letters  from  a  Self-made  Merchant  to  his 
Son,"  as  usual  overflow  with  worldly  wisdom  aptly  illustrated. 
A  sample  aphorism  :  'A  real  salesman  is  one-part  talk  an  J  nine- 
parts  judgment  :  and  he  u^^es  the  nine-parts  of  judgment  to  tell 
when  to  use  the  one-part  talk." 

The  Rosary  Magazine  for  January  is  unusually  excellent. 
'•  A  Visit  to  Ladycliff  "  carries  one  to  a  beautiful  spot  up  in  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  where  we  are  shown  around  the  *'  Academy 
of  Our  Lady  of  Angels."  Rev.  John  F.  Mullaney,  LL.D.,  and 
Rev.  J.  S.  Lynch,  D.D.,  respectively  of  Syracuse  and  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  contribute  their  experiences,  travelling,  in  "The  Old 
World  seen  through  American  eyes."  Other  articles  are  : 
"Thoughts  on  Timely  Topics,"  "Letters  from  an  Embryo 
Settlement,"  "What  can  be  done  for  the  Blind."  "A  Son  of 
Adam,"  and  "  Stoddard's  Resurrection,"  are  stories  of  interest. 

One  would  be  hard  to  please  if  he  failed  to  find  the  New  Year's 
Catholic  World  very  attractive  by  reason  of  its  great  variety  of 
reading  matter  and  appropriate  illustrations.  The  opening 
editorial,  "The  Mobilization  of  Christian  Forces,"  treats  oti  a 
present  need.  Rev.  James  J.  Fox  joins  issue  with  the  eminent 
controversionalist,  W.  H.  Mallock,  concerning  his  recent  articles 
in  the  Fortnightly  on  :  "The  Conflict  of  Science  and  Religion." 
Rev.  Dr.  Fox  claims  that  while  Mr.  Mallock  carefully  defines  the 
meaning  ot  the  word  religion,  as  he  uses  it,  he  is  not  so  careful 
to  show  in  what  sense  he  employs  the  term  science,  thus  falling 
into  some  faulty  conclusions.  The  distinction  between  "  Human 
Love  and  Divine  Love "  is  traced  by  M.  D.  Petre.  '*  Associa- 
tions of  Hawthorne,"  "  A  Visit  to  the  Catacombs  of  St  Calixtus  : 
Joyce  Josselyn,  Sinner,"  "  Marriage  of  Capital  or  Labor, "  etc., 
iurnish  every  kind  of  very   good  reading. 
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©;eci>ai>9e8. 


'Tis  with  our  judgrnents  as  our  watches,  none 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

— Pope. 
Criticism  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  consequently  we  do  not 
consider  ourselves  obliged  to  take  the  opinion  of  some  editors, 
that  one  poem  or  story  is  worth  half  a  dozen  essays.  We  believe 
that  a  perfect  essay  is  as  g^ood  as  a  perfect  story  or  a  perfect 
poem.  Undoubtedly  a  magazine  would  be  better  if  it  contained 
every  species  of  literature,  but  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  fact  :  When  the  contributions  are  mediocre,  as  they  frequently 
are,  the  story  and  the  poem  may  fail  to  amuse  or  instruct,  but 
the  essay,  no  matter  how  poorly  written,  generally  imparts  some 
information.  A  Httle  more  culling  with  regard  to  fiction  would 
not  injure  some  of  our  college  papers.  The  short  story,  ambitious 
young  contributors  ought  to  remember,  has  a  technique  of  its 
own,  which  ought  to  be  studied  and  mastered. 

Of  the  exchanges  some  are  the  same,  whether  they  are  good 
or  not,  month  after  month;  others  make  special  efforis  to  have 
their  Christmas  or  Easter  number  better  than  the  others.  Accord- 
ingly some  very  good  December  exchanges  have  come  to  the 
sanctum,  but  none  can  compare  with  the  Ada  Victoriana.  From 
the  introductory  poem  by  Charles  Heavyseage,  one  of  our  earliest 
and  best  Canadian  poets,  to  the  able  book-reviews  of  Professor 
Horning,  the  Acta  is  equal  to  any  magazine  published  in  Canada. 
Among  the  contributors  are  Hon.  G.  E.  Foster,  Hon.  R.  Har- 
court,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  W.  H.  Eraser  and  Goldwin 
Smith.  Such  names  need  no  comment.  Fiction,  poetry,  essays, 
criticisms,  art,  science,  even  theology,  are  all  well  represented  in 
the  number.  But  undergraduates  cannot  write  a  high  class 
magazine,  and  the  Acta  will  have  to  decide  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  the  "  organ  of  the  students^''  or  a  rival  of  the  Canadian 
Magazine.  For  its  editorial  department,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
twenty-six  pages,  twenty-five  of  which  are  devoted  to  locals 
(there  was  seemingly  no  room  for  an  exchange  department), 
would  be  out  ot  place  in  any  college  paper.  However,  this  does 
not  seriously   effect   the   excellence  of  the  number,   and    we  hope 
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that  financial   difficulties  will  not    prevent  the   Ada  from  carrying 
out  what  seems  to  be  its  ambition. 

The  latest  addition  to  college,  and  we  add  undergraduate, 
journalism  is  the  .S*.  C.  V.  Index.  Judging  from  the  December  issue, 
which  it  seems  is  its  fourth  number,  we  think  it  is  going  to  be  an 
excellent  little  paper.  Though  none  call  for  particular  notice,  all 
the  articles  are  well  written.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  gives  its 
exchange  department  its  proper  importance. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  contains  a  timely  article  on  the 
present  position  of  classic  music  in  our  cities  and  colleges,  and 
some  light  literature.      Nothing  more. 

The  Bee  looks  considerably  better  in  its  holiday  dress.  The 
essay  on  Wordsworth's  ''  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  is  un- 
doubtedly a  learned  one,  but  we  must  confess  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  dissertation  on  innate  ideas  which  it  contains.  The 
writer,  if  he  wished  to  convince  us  poor  ignorant  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  of  the  falseness  of  the  theory,  should  have  either 
simply  crushed  us  with  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  or 
written  in  English,  something  intelligible.  The  fiction  and  poetry 
is  passable. 

Gener^^lly  criticism  is  not  considered  to  be  a  very  difficult 
form  of  writing,  but  perhaps  an  exception  ought  to  be  made 
when  the  subject  under  consideration  is  poetry.  For  poetry 
seems  to  be  above  mere  rules.  Accordingly  a  successful  article 
on  such  a  recent  poet  as  Archibald  Lampman,  as  that  which 
appeared  in  the  N.  B.  University  Monthly,  is  worthy  of  praise. 
Lampman  is  shown  from  his  calm  love  of  nature,  carefulness  of 
technique  and  deep  religious  feeling  to  belong  to  the  school  of 
Tennyson,  though  as  inferior  to  that  writer,  as  he,  in  turn  is,  to 
Shakespeare.  Another  and  perhaps  better  article  in  the  same 
issue  is  '*  Translations  of  Horace,"  by  Dr.  Dobb.  After  some 
general  remarks,  from  which  we  would  conclude  that  no  first- 
class  translation  of  Horace  has  yet  appeared  in  English,  the 
author  taking  one  of  the  shorter  odes  (Ad  Leuconoen  Carm  :  Lib. 
I,  ii)  gives  the  various  English  renditions.  The  versions  of 
Conington,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Sir  S.  De  Vere  and  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
all  fall  short  ot  our  critic's   wishes.      Then,  claiming  that  this,  and 
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one  or  two  others  of  the  shorter  odes,  are  not  in  reality  odes,  he 
says  that  they  might  very  properly  be  rendered  into  English  in 
the  form  of  the  Italian  sonnet.  As  a  proof  of  this  he  tries  it 
himself.  The  translation  is  wonderfully  literal,  and  in  spite  of  one 
or  two  weak  phrases  quite  a  success.  But  of  this  our  readers  are 
perhaps  better  judges. 

TO    LEUCONCE. 

Leuconoe  !  you  should  not  seek  to  know 

What  term  of  life  the  gods  above  to  me 

May  have  assigned,  or  what  allotted  thee  ; 
Nor  try  if  Babylonian  tablets  shew 
Our  destiny  :  'tis  wicked  to  do  so. 

How  better  far  it  were,  whate'er  shall  be 

Calmly  to  bear  !  whether,  by  Jove's  decree 
We've  many  winters  more,  on  the  last  now 

Dashes  in  fretted  foam  the  Tuscan  sea 
'Gainst  pumice-rocks.      Be  wise  ;  your  wines  outpour  ; 
Far  reaching"  hopes  cut  down  to  a  short  span. 

E'en  while  we  speak,  Time's  envious  moments  flee 
Our  idle  grasp.     Seize,  then,  the  present  hour  ; 
And  to  the  morrow  trust  as  little  as  you  can. 
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"Coach  "  Clancv 


'*  Spare  "  Kennedy 


^t^fetics. 


Dominion  Championship  Game. 

After  a  long-  weary  season  in  which  hope  has  blossomed  into 
success,  the  Ottawa  College  has  landed  the  Rug-by  Championship 
of  Canada,  Once  again  does  the  "  Garnet  and  Grey  "  float 
triumphantly  from  the  home  of  football,  and  once  again  does  that 
old  familiar  strain,  "  Hurrah,  we're  champions  again,"  bring-  joy 
and  gladness  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  old  colleg-e  boys, 
throughout  the  land. 

By  a  score  of  i8  points  to  3,  College  demonstrated  that  they 
are  masters  of  any  other  team  in  the  Dominion,  to-day,  for  the 
Arg-onauts  were  clearly  outclassed  in  every  part  of  the  g-ame.  It 
was  generalship  and  good  judgment  that  won  the  game,  and  the 
work  of  Eddie  Gleeson  will  ^o  down  in  Rugby  history  as  a  record 
never  before  equaled. 

The  game  was  full  of  spectacular  features,  the  like  of  which 
were  probably  never  before  witnessed  on  a  Canadian  gridiron, 
Gleeson's  first  goal  from  the  field  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pieces  of  play  ever  attempted  by  a  football  artist.  Just  before  the 
close  of  the  first  half  College  got  a  free  kick  at  Argos'  15  yard 
line.  It  was  directly  in  front  of  the  goal,  and  Gleeson  wanted  the 
five  points.  He  could  have  secured  only  two  points  had  he  kicked 
a  goal  from  the  field,  but  his  fertile  brain  was  at  work,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  free  kick,  and  afterwards  sending 
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the  oval  over  the  bar.  No  sooner  thoug"ht  than  done  !  He  merely 
tipped  the  ball  with  his  toe,  caught  it  again,  and  drop-kicked  it 
over  the  goal-bar,  making  the  score  5  to  2.  The  end  of  the  first 
half  of  play  transferred  all  the  advantages  of  wind  and  sun  from  the 
Argos'  to  College,  and  from  the  fact  that  Argos  had  not  been  able 
to  lead  in  points  with  these  advantages,  their  courage  began  to 
droop.  They  were  not  yet  beaten,  and  in  the  second  halt  they 
started  at  a  clip  which  threatened  disaster.  The  Collegians,  how- 
ever, were  prepared  for  them,  and  after  an  exchange  of  punts 
between  the  half-backs  the  ball  was  worked  up  to  the  Argos'  25 
yard  line.  Here  coming  out  from  the  scrimmage,  the  pigskin 
was  passed  by  Dooner  to  the  King  of  Canadian  half-backs,  who 
dropped  it  over  the  goal,  adding  5  more  points  to  the  College 
score.  This  last  kick  broke  the  Argonauts'  hearts,  and  they  began 
to  go  to  pieces.  The  Collegians  began  a  procession  which  in  all 
netted  them  18  points. 

Beale,  whom  the  Argos'  grafted  from  Toronto  'Varsity  to  play 
full-back,  made  a  sensational  play  in  the  last  five  minutes.  He  came 
up  well  on  the  half  line,  and  when  the  ball  was  passed  to  him,  got 
around  the  College  line  like  a  deer.  He  was  brought  down,  how- 
ever, by  Lafleur,  and  violent  contact  with  the  hard  earth  rendered 
him  unconscious.  He  revived  very  soon,  and  would  not  consent 
to  quit  the  game.  A  few  minutes  later  he  got  the  ball  again  at 
his  own  20  yard  line,  and  made  a  famous  run,  dodging  several 
tacklers,  and  getting  to  within  five  yards  of  College  hne.  Had  he 
not  hesitated  in  front  of  Richards,  he  would  have  been  over  for  a 
try. 

Individually  taken,  there  is  not  another  organization  in  Canada 
that  can  boast  of  so  many  first-class  footballers  as  can  the  Argon- 
auts. While  the  Collegians  cannot  boast  of  as  many  stars,  yet 
their  play  throughout  the  game  was  that  of  one  man,  and  herein 
lies  the  secret  of  their  success.  Each  College  man  acquitted  him- 
self creditably,  and  nobly  did  his  duty. 

The  names  of  the  Canadian  Champions  and  those  of  their 
adversaries  are  as  follows  : — 
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Canadian  Champions.          Argonauts^ 

Ontario  Champions. 

J.   O'Brien 

Full   Back. 

N.    Beale 

W.    Richards 

Ardagh 

E.   Gleeson 

<-            Halves. 

<       Hardisty 

W.    Callaghan     ) 

(       Henderson 

W.    Dooner 

Quarter 

Boyd 

J.    J.   Cox 

(       Boyd 

J.    Harrington 

Scrimmage 

<       Russell 

T.    Boucher 

Wright 

H.   Walters         ] 

Langton 

R.    McCredie 

Wilson 

R.   Devlin 

Strange 

R.    Filiatreault 

Wings 

\       Grant 

J.   Corbett 

Kent 

O.   Lafleur 

Parmenter 

F.   French 

Chadwick 

The  officials,  who  were,  Referee,  G.  Mason  of  McGill,  and 
Umpire,  C.  Wilkinson,  Brockville,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled  their  onerous  duties. 
They  enforced  the  rules  in  a  very  impartial  manner,  and  the  effect 
was  one  of  the  cleanest  and  fastest  games  ever  witnessed  on  a 
Canadian  gridiron. 

Congratulatory  telegrams  were  received  from  the  following  : 
Rev.  Dr.  Fallon,  San  Antonio,  Texas  ;  Messrs.  E.  Tass^,  Chabot, 
F.  W.  Carling,  L.  N.  Bate,  J.  Barrett,  A.  Layeaux,  of  Ottawa  ; 
L.  E.  O.  Payment,  Quebec  ;  Hon.  F.  R.  Latchford,  Toronto  ; 
D.  J.  McCarthy,    Pre<Jcott  ;   F.  Slattery,  Toronto. 

THE    RETURN    TRIP. 

The  team  left  Montreal  at  8  p.m.,  and  at  Moose  Creek  was 
met  by  a  special  train  from  Ottawa,  on  which  were  Mr.  E.  Tassd 
and  other  members  of  the  Executive.  Refreshments  were  served, 
and  congratulatory  speeches  were  made  by  Mayor  Davidson, 
Messrs.  Tass^,  Chabot,  Carling,  Kennedy,  White,  Foran  and 
Barrett.  Messrs.  B.  Slattery,  E.  Gleeson,  Tom  Clancy  and  Tom 
Boucher,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  champions. 
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The  trophies  given  by  the  Canadian  Rugby  Union  have 
been  received  by  the  College  Executive,  and  will  be  distributed 
among  the  players.  The  trophies  consist  of  very  handsome 
pewters  with  suitable  engravings. 

HOCKEY. 

Messrs.  Callaghan  and  Halligan  have  been  selected  as 
capiain  and  manager  respectively,  of  the  College  Hockey  Team. 

The  names  of  those  who  are  to  do  battle  for  championship 
honors  in  the  College  world  for  the  season  of  1902  are  as  follows  : 

R.  T.  Halligan  (Captain)  ] 

T.  Ebbs  I        ^  J 

■i,    T    ,  >       forwards. 

Z.  Labrosse  | 

Cosgrove  J 

Brennan    —  Cover  Point. 
Legault  —  Point. 
Lamothe  —  Gaol. 

W.   Richards  (Captain)      ] 

H.  Smith  I        rr  J 

T,  >       rorwards. 

Bonneau  { 

Rheaume  J 

W.  Callaghan  —  Cover  Point. 
J.  Keeley  -  -  Point. 
T.  Sloan  —  Gaol. 

J.  J,  Macdonell  (Captain)  ") 

Tos.  McDonald  !        t-  j 

•;    ^,0  .  y       forwards. 

J.  O  Brien  j 

F.  Blute  J 

J.  P.  Gillies — Cover  Point. 
J.  Lonergan  —  Point. 
R.  Filiatreault  —  Goal. 

The  Hockey  Schedule  is  as  follows  : 

January  15th — Richards  vs.  Halligan. 
,,         19th — Halligan  vs.  Macdonell. 
,,        22nd — Macdonell  vs.  Richards. 
,,        26th — Halligan  vs.  Richards. 
,,         29th — Macdonell  vs.  Halligan. 
February  2nd — Richards  vs.  Macdonell, 
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©feituar^, 

Ludger  Bourque,  aged  17,  son  of  the  church-building-  con- 
tractor, died  at  his  home  in  Hull,  P.Q.,  January  17th.  Having 
been  delicate  since  an  attack  of  mumps  in  his  fourth  year  he  suc- 
cumbed to  one  day's  grippe  which  resulted  in  hemorrhage.  His 
death  is  greatly  regretted  by  his  schoolmates. — R.I. P. 

REV.  FATHER  FAYARD,  O.M.I. 
The  death  of  Rev.  Fr.  Fayard,  O.M.I.,  Dec.  28th,  in  Paris, 
has  been  announced.  The  deceased  missionary  was  once  Presi- 
sident  of  the  University.  Before  and  after  this  appointment  he 
worked  in  British  Columbia.  A  man  of  first-class  ability,  he 
rendered  important  services  to  Catholic  education.  From  Presi- 
dent of  St.  Louis'  college,  B.C.,  he  was  transferred  to  Paris,  to  the 
General  Procuratorship  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  which  dignity  he 
held  at  his  death.  For  the  students  of  Ottawa  University  who  have 
passed  under  his  fatherly  care,  there  will  be  sorrow  at  hearing  of 
his  demise. — R.I. P. 

SISTER  HELENE. 

The  many  students  who  have  succeeded  each  other  for  the 
last  33  years  in  Ottawa  College  and  had  keen  gastronomic  lean- 
ings to  satisfy,  will  hear  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Sr.  H^l^ne. 
Her  duties  in  this  department  were  exceedingly  onerous,  but  she 
discharged  them  faithfully.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Grey 
Nuns  since  1869.  Pneumonia  was  the  cause  of  her  death  in  the 
57th  year  of  her  ag^e. — R.I. P. 

Heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to  Rev.  Francis  and  Rev. 
Isaiah  French,  pastors  respectively  of  Brudenell  and  Killaloe,  to 
Felix  French  at  present  student  here  and  to  the  family  for  their 
recent  bereavement.  Fathers  Frank  and  Isaiah  are  well  remem- 
bered as  old  students.  Their  sister,  for  whom  they  mourn,  had  just 
made  her  religious  profession  in  the  convent  of  the  Precious  Blood, 
Ottawa,  when  she  died. — R.I. P. 

Mr.  William  Buckels  who  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
studies  in  October  on  account  of  illness,  has  just  died  at  his  home 
in  Osgoode,  Ont.—R.I.P. 
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(Qf  iiocai  (^t>terc8t. 


This  department,  closely  allied  to  our  student  life,  extends  to 
all  hearty  greetings  of  the  New  Year. 

**  Who  said  quarantine  ?  " 

Bill  asked  Harry  to  Fayvor  us  with  a  song,  when  Shakes- 
peare remarked  that  he  was  not  FeeWn^  well,  and  moved  that  they 
return  to  the  //all-a^ain  and  watch  Bobbie  do  the  two-step. 

Dick  says  he  likes  city-life  well  enough,  but  complains  of  the 
cars  and  so  many  teams  on  the  street  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  quarantine  students  vied  with  one  another  in 
making  life  as  cheerful  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Con- 
soling letters  came  from  many  an  anxious  heart  and  the  recipients 
were  made  to  feel  that,  although  closely  confined  for  a  few  weeks, 
paternal  solicitude  was  doubly  confirmed.  The  Fathers,  too, 
sought  to  make  more  pleasant  the  enforced  inhibition.  A  concert 
on  the  17th  inst.  was  evidence  of  this,  the  programme  being  : 
Vocal  solo,  Mr.  Martin  ;  lecture,  **  A  Trip  to  Rome,  the  City  and 
Surroundings,"  with  views.  Rev.  W.  O'Boyle,  D.D.;  vocal  solo, 
Mr.  Hurley  ;  quartette,  O.  M.  I.  Glee  Club,  **  Up  Spring  the 
Morn." 

The  meetings  ol  the  Debating  Society  were  postponed  owing 
to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  that  body.  The  members 
are  reminded  of  the  admonition  in  November's  issue  to  attend 
meetings  in  larger  numbers.  This  Society  is  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity's oldest  and  most  cherished  institutions.  The  benefits  it 
affords  the  earnest  members  are  too  discernible  to  be  enlarged 
upon. 

*' But  what  do  the  bees  do  with  their  honey?"  asked  the 
**Cap." 

"  Cell  it,"  replied  the  short  philosopher-  The  looks  with  which 
this  reply  was  greeted  would  have  caused  many  to  falter,  but  the 
youth  who  recently  gave  up  rural  life  can  now  almost  stare  a 
person  without  blushing. 
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The  students  on  returning  received  with  surprise  and  regret 
the  news  of  Rev.  J.  Lambert's  retirement  from  the  duties  of  the 
Prefect  of  Discipline.  To  Rev.  W.  Kirwin,  his  successor,  The 
Review  extends  best  wishes. 

On  Sunday,  the  12th  inst.,  the  French  Debating  Society  held 
its  first  meeting  with  President  Valiquette  in  the  chair.  The  sub- 
ject, ''  Resolved  that  the  fate  of  the  Boers  is  more  deplorable  than 
was  that  of  the  Acadians,"  was  ably  argued  in  the  affirmative  by 
Messrs.  R.  Lapointe  and  G.  Garand,  while  the  negative  was 
warmly  advocated  by  Messrs.  A.  Girouard  and  R.  Filiatreault. 
The  features  of  the  evening  were  fluent  rather  than  eloquent 
speeches  from  J.  McSwiggen  Harring  and  F.  Patrick  Burns. 
The  judges  voted  in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  The  Society  this 
year  is  under  the  able  direction  of  Rev.  Fr.  David. 


cy  riorun>  vJ  en>porun)  vJ^iores 

Mr.  S.  Nagle,  ot  the  matriculating  class  of  '99,  gave  us  a 
friendly  call  during  New  Year's  week. 

Mr.  Binnie  Kearns,  of  McGill  University,  spent  the  holidays 
at  his  home  in  this  city* 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Christmas  ordinations,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Hanley,  '98,  and  Rev.  E.  Bolger,  '98,  students  of  the  Grand 
Seminary,  Montreal,  were  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Father 
Hanley  has  already  been  stationed  at  the  Cathedral,  Kingston. 
During  the  month,  Father  Bolger  paid  his  Alma  Mater  a  visit, 
and  whilst  here,  celebrated  Mass  for  the  boys  in  the  University 
Chapel. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  O.  McCoshen,  a  former 
student,  has  quite  recovered  from  his  recent  illness. 
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Mr.  E.  P.  Gleeson,  '98,  was  a  successful  candidate  in  the 
recent  elections  of  members  for  the  Ottawa  Separate  School 
Board.      Congratulations,  Eddie. 

On  Jan.  15th,  Mr.  Hector  Bisaillon,  of  Montreal,  an  old 
'Varsity  student,  was  married  to  Miss  H.  Barbeau,  of  the  same 
city.  The  Review  wishes  the  young  couple  many  long  years  of 
wedded  bliss. 

Rev,  G.  D.  Prudhomme,  '97,  for  some  time  curate  at  St. 
Bridget's  Church  in  this  city,  has  been  installed  pastor  at  Met- 
calfe. Father  Prudhomme's  promotion  so  soon  after  his  ordina- 
tion does  him  much  credit  in  the  sacred  work  to  which  he  has 
pledged  his  life. 

From  the  Winnipeg  Evening  News  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9th,  we 
learn  that  on  that  date  Mr.  F.  X.  Coupal,  of  Qu'Appelle,  and 
Miss  Bertha  Dubuc,  of  St.  Boniface,  a  daughter  of  His  Honor 
Judge  Dubuc,  were  married  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  St. 
Boniface.  Mr.  Coupal  is  remembered  by  many  of  the  boys, 
having  been  a  student.  To  the  newly  married  couple  The 
Review  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations. 

At  the  close  of  the  football  season,  President  Cox  was  the 
recipient  of  many  congratulatory  messages  ;  among  others  were 
those  from  Messrs.  J.  E.  McGlade  and  A.  P.  Donnelly,  both  of  last 
year's  graduating  class. 
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yui^ior    JDepartTi>ei>t, 


The  exuberant  brain  of  the  urchin  expands  in  times  like  'Xmas 
when  not  too  closely  fettered  to  his  baneful  primers.  It  is  a  joy 
to  lengthen  day  into  night  :  to  forego  rest  in  order  to  enhance 
others'  respose  :  to  place  the  fruits  of  a  sleepless  ingenuity  at 
everybody's  disposal  except  one's  own.  Presumably,  Gaudet(t)e 
super  operant  and  his  diminutive  admirers  found  the  drowsy  objects 
of  their  tender  regard  very  unresponsive  ;  they  have  decided  appa- 
rently that  the  revising  of  Larousse's  Lexicon  is  more  congenial 
and  profitable  than  making  French  beds. 

Sure  cure  for  vaccination  :  i  grain  Canadian  tobacco  dust  ; 
I  gr.  French  powder  ;  2  grs.  pulverized  charcoal  ;  3  grs.  pepper  ; 
I  cu.  cm.  bay  rum.  The  consumers  of  the  new  snuff  have  given  no 
other  testimonials  than  tears  and  sobs  (sneezing). 

All  the  small-yard  rooters  are  again  coraled.  The  beautiful 
rink,  attesting  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Prefect,  naturally  turns  their 
thoughts  to  hockey.  The  past  glories  of  the  J.  A.  A.  is  no  longer  the 
"  hull  "  thing.  The  abundance  of  raw  material  quickens  their 
little  hearts  and  the  dark  horses  are  frisking  about  in  unusually 
large  squads.  The  '•  Probs."  indicate  a  "  howl  "  likely  to  daze 
competitors.  The  Ottawa  Electric  R.R.  is  strengthening  the 
trolley  supports  on  Theodore  St.,  while  the  Asst. -Procurator  is 
inviting  bids  for  more  durable  fence-lumber. 

The  holidays  brought  no  sign  from  the  Junior  Editor.  Had 
he  '*  caved  in  "in  consequence  of  his  self-imposed  severities  ?  No  ! 
It  leaked  out  that  he  had  gone  on  a  snowshoe  tramp  and  when 
he  was  last  seen,  a  blizzard  was  playing  tag  with  him  somewhere 
near  Hogsback.  The  City  Sleuth,  Hero  of  a  Hundred  Escapes 
and  Dare-Devil  Detective  of  the  Flats,  continued  next  7veek,  was 
put  on  the  trail  with  the  hopeless  result,  "  no  clue. "  Offers  to 
fill  the  vacant  chair  began  to  pour  in,  with  bribes  too.  One 
proposed  to  hand  over  the  great  part  of  Merchant  Pilon's  candy, 
but  we  looked  up  the  man's  record  and  found  he  was  a  confirmed 
"  sponger  "  ;  another  hopeful  talked  of  a  pair  of  hockey  boots,  as 
if  our  editorial   feet  would   fit  them.      One  night  as  we  were  just 
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closing  an  anxious  eye  over  the  matter,  we  heard  the  slipping  of 
a  paper  in  under  the  door.  It  was  the  unmistakeable  scrawl  of  the 
Junior,  but  indignation — no  explanation  except  the  notes  of  a 
Banquet,  to  which  The  Review  was  not  invited.  Resisting  a 
desire  to  be  sarcastic,   we  give  these  notes. 

THE  JUNKET. 

The  cubs  who  remained  in  our  midst  for  the  holidays  held  their 
annual  banquet  as  usual  in  the  Dark  Room.  All  preparations  were 
duly  made  and  invitations  sent  to  the  many  sympathisers  of  the 
ill-used  short-pants,  when  a  warm  discussion  in  the  committee 
room  arose  over  the  wisdom  of  inviting  the  chronicler  of  the  junior 
deeds  and  misdeeds.  The  three  Winnipeg  minims  voted  decidedly 
*'  Naw. "     Said  Tommy  :    "That  fellar  '11  be  there  anyway." 

Yes,  the  junior  editor  was  "there,"  remotely^  and  from  his 
invisible  lookout,  he  viewed  the  delightfully  appetizing  spread  of 
turkeys,  cakes,  pies,  candies  and  cordials.  He  envied  the  little 
gathering  of  round  faces  and  open  mouths  through  which  speeded 
the  dainty  eatables.  Usually  a  feast  of  such  proportions  takes  two 
or  three  hours  to  dispose  of,  but  on  this  instance  the  rules  of  high 
society  were  off — on  holidays.  An  hour  before  the  time  designed 
to  wash  fingers,  pick  teeth  and  tilt  chairs,  thematerial  part  of  the 
feast  had  vanished.  At  last.  Prince  Mouchoir,  toast  master,  ring- 
ing the  bell,  began  the  second  part  of  the  programme. 

Said  Prince  Mouchoir  :  "  It  is  meet  "  ("  No,  Turkey  !"  cries 
a  voice),  it  is  meet  that  on  occasions  like  this,  we  assemble  in 
friendly  and  jovial  gatherings  to  feast  old  Sol  and  his  heavenly 
satellites  and  express  to  the  near  relative  of  earth  our  honest 
opinions  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  (Great  applause  and  Hear  ! 
Hear  !  Tommy  tilts  his  chair  and  falls  to  the  floor.  Great  excite- 
ment !)  "  Gentlemen^''  continues  the  presumptuous  orator,  "  I  am 
no  professor  (Derisive  laughter)  hence  I  leave  the  floor  to  a  more 
worthy  occupant  (All  look  for  the  suspect).  I  propose  a  toast  to 
the  quarantine,  and  with  it  couple  the  name  of  Tommy  (Con- 
tinued applause.      A    voice,    "A  new    Prof.") 

Tommy  arose  with  a  complacent  smile  on  his  face. 
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*'  Gentlemen,"  he  cried,  **  I  ain't  got  the  small-pox  and  never 
had  it  (Laughter,  and  "neither  had  we")  I  never  saw  a  real  case 
of  it  in  the  house  (A  wee  voice,  "  Bring  him  to  the  Island  ").  I  can't 
see,  gentlemen,  why  they  quarantined  us.  (Voices,  "  Nor  we".) 
But,  gentlemen,  the  quarantine's  not  so  bad  when  it  doesn't  come 
at  Christmas.  (A  voice,  "  Bravo  !  "  followed  by  prolonged  applause 
during  which  Tommy  decided  to  sit  down.) 

Several  other  speakers,  who  were  on  the  bill,  found  their  legs 
too  shaky  under  the  responsibility  of  uttering  their  teeming 
thoughts,  so  after  a  pause  the  musical  programme  was  proceeded 
with.  Here  there  was  not  a  hitch.  The  performers  were  selected 
on  account  of  their  tried  abilities,  and  executed  their  roles  with  a 
credit  that  inerely  sustained  their  previous  reputations.  We  give 
the  programme  in  full  : 

Introductory^ — Phonograph  Selections    Paro  Bros. 

•     Soprano  Solo — "How  I  love  my  Little  Bed"  .  .  S.  St.Honge 

Mouth  Organ Jeem  Eelhee 

Whistling  Duet C.  R.  Cand  and  M.  B.  Nick 

Grand  Finale — Violin  Solo.    .  **  Hands  across  the  Table  " 
Chorus **Grab  What  You  Can" 


University 
Students  ! 
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EVANGEL  NE, 

SYMBOL  OF  ENDURING  HOPE. 

jONGFELLOW'S  Evangeline  presents  to  the  view  a  per- 
fect picture  of  peace,  happiness  and  love  against  the 
background  of  a  little  Acadian  village.  The  heroine 
Evangeline,  a  pure,  tender  maiden  is  in  love  with  and 
in  turn  loved  by  young  Gabriel.  All  throLigh  their  childhood  days 
they  bask  their  love  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  peace.  And  when 
that  mutual  affection  which  had  grown  in  their  hearts  from  earliest 
years  is  about  to  unite  them,  the  poet  allows  the  cruel,  unsparing 
hand  of  the  tyrant  to  separate  them  and  to  make  them  wander 
for  years  through  the  world  in  search  of  each  other. 

In  the  character  of  Evangeline,  Longfellow  portrays  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  "  affection  that  hopes  and  endures  and  is  patient." 
From  the  time  their  affections  were  cruelly  blighted  to  their  reunion 
in  the  Philadelphia  hospital,  Evangeline  ever  yearned  for  her  lover, 
and  in  all  the  trying  disappointments  of  her  long  journeys  she  ever 
displayed  unshaken  hope  in  the  attainment  of  her  object.  The 
reverses  of  her  life  begin  at  the  village  church,  where  she  learns 
that  she  must  leave  the  home  of  her  childhood  days.  She  accepts 
her  first  cross,   bears  it  generously  and,   forgetful  of  self,    passes 
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through  the  village  *' cheering  with  looks  and   words   the   discon- 
solate hearts  of  the  women." 

"And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance  celestial  ascended  — 
Charity,  meekness,  love  and  hope  and  forg-iviness,  and  patience  !" 

Even  in  the  trying  moment  in   which   she   and    Gabriel  are  to 

be  separated,  hope  speaks  to  her  heart,    for  beholding  Gabriel  in 

the   silent    and    mournful   procession,  she  runs  to   meet   him   and 

whispers  : 

"  Gabriel,  be  of  g"ood  cheer  !  for  if  we  love  one  another 
Nothing-  in  truth  can  harm  us,  whatever  mishap  befall  us." 

Here  begins  her  long  life  of  hope.  Long,  she  wanders 
through  the  desert  of  life,  ever  hopeful  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Gabriel.  Sometimes  she  remained  in  towns,  till,  urged  on  by  the 
fevered  and  restless  longing  that  swelled  her  bosom,  she 
would  again  begin  her  hopeless  journey.  The  homes  of  the 
dead  she  trod  and  looked  on  the  crosses  and  tombstones,  and  she 
lingered  by  the  homeless  grave,  thinking  that  within  its 
bosom  Gabriel  was  already  at  rest.  Hope  again,  but  hope 
deferred. 

**  Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper 
Came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her  forward." 

And  to  add  difficulty  to  difficulty,  her  own  friends  advised 
her  to  abandon  her  vanished  object  and  to  give  her  hand  to  other 
youths  as  tender  and  as  true.  But  love  and  hope  replied  "  I 
cannot." 

"  Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows  my  hand  and  not  elsewhere." 

When  the  clouds  darkened  the  waning  light  of  hope,  her 
faithful  guide.  Father  Felician,  brightened  her  spirit  with  timely 
words  of  comfort. 

"  Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted. 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters  returning 
Back  to  their  springs  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment." 

To  this  he  adds  the  great  lesson  of  patient  and  silent  suffer- 
ing which  comes  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  one's  love. 

*'  Patience  ;  accomplished  by  labor  ;  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection. 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  godlike." 
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Cheered  by  the   good  man's  words   she  resumed  her  journey, 

over  boundless  praires  and    through   endless    forests  to  encounter 

at  each  step  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

'*  But  Evang-eline's  heart  was  sustained  by  a  vision,  that  faintly 

Floated  before  her  eyes,  and  beckoned  her  on  through  the  moonlig-ht." 

Hope  again  is  fired  when  she   meets    the   long-absent  Basil, 

but  it  is  hope  that  ends  in  renewed  disappointment  for, 

*'  Old  memories  rose,  and  an  irrepressible  sadness 
Came  o'er  her  heart  ;" 

Her  love    for   Gabriel   fills   her   with    the   utmost   longing  for 

union  with  him  as  we  plainly  perceive  in  the  third  cants. 

'*  O  Gabriel,  my  beloved. 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me  and  yet  I  cannot  behold  thee  ? 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  thy  voice  does  not  reach  me  ? 
Oh  !  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path  to  the  prairie  ! 
Ah  !  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on  the  woodlands  around  me  ! 
Ah  !   How  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning-  from  labor 
Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of  me  in  thy  slumbers. 
When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be  folded  about  thee?" 

This  love  is  strong,  this  longing  for  union  is  so  powerful, 
that  it  urges  her  to  pursue  her  lover  into  the  very  wilds  ot  the 
then  unexplored  far  W^est,  of  which  Longfellow  gives  such  a 
vivid  and  beautiful  description — one  that  puts  before  us  strik- 
ingly the  difficulties,  the  dangers  that  Evangeline  has  to  face 
there.  But  love  ever  overcomes  all  obstacles.  And  so  Evan- 
geline sets  forth  with  Hope  as  her  guiding  star  :  Hope  which 
presents  ever  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  good  sought  for. 
And  so  she  went  hopefully  forward  day  after  day,  because,  she  in 
common  with  her  guide  ,**  thought  each  day  to  o'ertake  him." 

Their  hopes  were  built  upon  the  fact  that  : 

"Sometimes  they  saw  or  thought  thev  saw  the  smoke  of  his  camp  fire 
Rise  in  the  morning  air  from  the  distant  plain," 

And  though 

"  at  nightfall 
When  they  had  reached  the  place  they  found  only  embers  and  ashes," 

yet  even  this  was  a  sign  that  Gabriel  was  at  least  not 
far  away,  and  so  Hope  still  guided  them  on.  When  hope 
in       this       direction       was      finally       extinguished,       Evangeline 
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again  turns  with  a  sudden  and  secret  ''  though  inexplicable 
emotion  "  to  the  good  priest  of  the  Jesuit  mission.  Yes, 
hope  again,  but  hope  delayed.  **  Far  to  the  west  he  has  gone," 
said  the  priest,  *'  but  in  autumn 

"When  the  chase  is  done,  will  return  again  to  the  mission." 

A  ray  of  hope — and    Evangeline    will    await   the   mission    his 
return  in   autumn.      But, 

**  Came  the  autumn  and  pasced  and  the  winter — yet 
Gabriel  came  not. 

Blossomed  the  opening-  spring,  and  the  notes  of  the  robin  and  bluebird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  the  world  and  in  the  wood,  yet  Gabriel  came  not — 
Yet  the  same  voice  of  Hope,  for 

On  the  breath  of  summer  winds  a  rumor  was  wafted. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michig-an  forests 
Gabriel  had  his  lodge  by  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  River." 

And  so, 

"  With  returning  guides  that  sought  the  lakes  of  St.  Lawrence 
Saying-  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  mission." 

But  alas, 

"  When  over  weary  ways,  by  perilous  marches 

She  had  attained  at  length  the  depths  of  the  Michigan  forests 
Found  she  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to  ruin. 

Thus  successive  hope  and  disappointment  guided  her  on, 

"  As  the  magic  Fata  Morgana 
'*  Showed  (her)  her  lakes  of  light  that  retreated  and  vanished  before  her. 

Even    the    episodical   tales    of   the    Indian    woman    came    to 
decrease  her  hope  and  to  increase  her  despair,  until  *'  a  secret 

"  Subtle  sense  crept  in  of  pain  and  indefinite  terror 
And  she  felt  for  the  moment 
That  like  the  Indian  maid,  she  too  was  pursuing  a  phantom.  " 

And  though  hope    revived  at  the    thought  of  the  mission,  yet 

soon  it  died  again  when  the  priest  with  solemnity  answered  : 

"  Not  six  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  Gabriel,  seated 
On  this  mat  by  my  side, 
Told  me  the  same  sad  tale  ;   then  arose  and  continued  his  journey." 

And  as  '*  hope  oft  deferred  maketh  the  soul  sick,"  then  Evan- 
geline said,  and  her  voice  was  meek  and  submissive  : 

*'  Let  me  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is  sad  and  afflicted." 
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Then  autumn  came  and  passed  and  yet  no  Gabriel.  Evan- 
geline's hope  gave  place  to  disappointment,  only  to  be  revived 
again  at  the  whisper  oi  a  vague  rumor.  And  this  state  of  her 
soul  continued  through  the  weeks  and  years  that  followed. 

*'  Fair  was  she  and  young*  when  in  hope  began  the  long-  journey; 
Faded  was  she  and  old  when  in  disappointment  it  ended . " 

But   the   death    of   earthly   hope  gave    birth  to  a  grander,  a 

heavenly  hope,    and  opened  to   her  the  portals   of  a    higher    and 

nobler  life.       On  the  horizon  of  this   sublime  life,  she  saw  a  wider 

sphere  of  love-  -the  love  of  God  and  of  neighbor. 

**  Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  frequenting- 
Lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  city. 
Where  distress  and  want  concealed  themselves  from  the  sunlig-ht, 
Where  disease  and  sorrow  in  g-arrets  lang-uished  neg"lected." 

But  the  love  of  God  and  neighbor  did  not  lessen  her  love  of 
Gabriel.      Her  love  was  made  "  god-like," 

"  Purified,  streng-thened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of  heaven  " 
Until  it  became  all-embracing,  including  God  and  all  His  crea- 
tures. 

"  Gabriel  was  not  forgotten.     Within  her  heart  was  his  image. 

Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  youth,  as  last  she  beheld  him. 

Only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  deathlike  silence  and  absence. 

Into  her  thoughts  time  entered  not,  for  it  was  not. 

Over  him  years  had  no  power  ;  he  was  not  changed  but  transformed, 

He  had  become  to  her  heart  as  one  who  is  dead  but  not  absent." 

In  the  hospital  in  Philadelphia,  all  the  love  of  her  life,  all  its 
hope  and  all  its  despair  return  to  her  at  one  and  the  same  instant, 
so  that  the  love,  the  hope,  the  pain,  the  disappointment,  all  con- 
centrate their  united  forces  upon  the  one  moment  of  her  life. 
And  when  she  meets  the  *'  motionless,  senseless,  dying," 
Gabriel,  "  still  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while  a 
shudder, 

"  Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flow'rets    dropped  from    her 
fingers 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the  morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry    of  such  terrible    anguish, 
Thatthe  dying  heard  it  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 

Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes,  but  it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness." 
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**  Thus  all  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the 
sorrow,  all  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing, 
all  the  dull,  deep  pain  and  anguish  of  patience." 

As  in  all  cases  God  sends  earthly  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment and  pain  to  lead  the  soul  to  Him,  so  Evangeline  from  her 
life  of  disappointed  love  learned  the  grand  old  lesson  of 

*'  Patience  and  abnegation  and  devotion  to  others." 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  head  and  murmured, 
*'  Father,  I  thank  thee." 

J.   B. 


LITERARY    LEISURE. 

Let  my  life  pass  in  healthful,  happy  ease. 

The  world  and  all  its  schemes  shut  out  my  door, 
Rich  in  a  competence  and  nothing  more. 

Saving  the  student's  wealth — "Apollo's  fees" — 

Long  rows  of  goodly  volumes,  to  appease 
My  early  love,  and  quenchless  thirst  of  lore. 

No  Want  to  urge  me  on  the  path  of  Gain — 
No  Hope  to  lure  me  in  Ambition's  track  ; 

Struggles  and  strife  and  all  this  savage  train. 
Still  from  my  tranquil  dwelling  driven  back, 
My  only  triumphs — if  such  toys  I  lack — 

Some  subtle  nut  of  science  burst  in  twain, 

Or  knot  unravelled.      Thus  be  't  mine  to  live, 
And  feel  life  pass  like  a  long  summer  eve. 

— Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 
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;HE  rapid  strides  recently  made  in  circulation  by  a  few 
well  known  newspapers  have  given  rise  to  a  new 
feature  in  journalism.  These  journals,  whose  editors 
had  the  courage  and  independence  to  break  away  from 
old  fashioned  customs,  have  been  denounced  by  others  who  still 
cling  to  the  staid  and  set  opinions  of  their  predecessors. 

We  do  not  hear  much  about  ''  yellow  journalism  "  but  within 
the  last  decade.  Previous  to  this  a  circulation  up  in  the  hundred 
thousands  was  unheard  of.  To-day  we  see  a  few  in  this  country 
whose  average  daily  circulation  is  in  excess  of  half  a  million  and 
perhaps  more  than  twenty-five  in  the  hundred  thousands. 

The  cause  by  which  these  journals  have  attained  so  great  a 
circulation  has  mainly  been  attributed  to  their  method  of  giving 
out  the  news  as  quickly  as  possible  and  in  a  manner  to  strike  the 
public  fancy.  The  "dress"  of  so-called  "  yellow  journals  "  has 
been  largely  criticised  on  account  of  their  *' glaring  headlines" 
and  the  lavish  use  of  polychromatic  inks.  The  most  important 
news  items  of  the  day  or  edition,  appear  on  the  initial  page  in 
huge  letters.  The  main  object  of  this  seems  to  be  to  eat  up 
space.  However,  one  objectionable  feature  of  these  modern 
journals  exists  in  delving  into  the  minutest  details  of  shocking 
and  horrible  crimes.  A  suppression  of  circumstances  and  accom- 
panying photographs  might  well  be  omitted.  If  credence  be 
given  to  rumors,  we  would  be  under  the  impression  that  *'  yellow 
journals  "  tend  to  incite  persons  to  crime,  but  we  fail  to  see  any 
large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  criminals  since  the  advent  of 
*'  yellow  journals."  Many  editors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  intimate 
that  the  late  Spanish  war  would  not  have  taken  place  were  it 
not  for  reports  sent  out  from  this  class  of  papers  concerning 
which  our  subject  treats.  That  the  press  exerts  a  wide-spread 
influence,  goes  without  saying,  but  to  say  that  our  government 
was  driven  to  war  by  the  editorials  of  a  few  newspapers  is  mere 
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folly.  The  death  of  our  late  president  also  gave  the  critics  an- 
other opportunity  to  grow  fanatic  in  their  denunciations  of  our 
progressive  journals.  The  latter  have  been  attacked  for  their 
publication  of  facts  relative  to  municipal  and  national  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  officials.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let 
open  robbery  continue  than  to  raise  a  cry  against  this  too  pre- 
valent practice. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  *' yellow  journals"  is  the 
cartoon.  That  the  cartoon  is  an  educator  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  most  all  the  papers  of  the  country  now  employ  one  or  more 
cartoonists. 

The  literary  development  of  many  of  our  citizens  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  To  this  class  the  cartoon  appeals  and  by  this 
method  things  are  shown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  readily 
intelligible  to  whom  an  article  consisting  of  high-flown  expressions 
would  leave  but  a  vague  apprehension  in  the  mind.  Some  cartoons 
hold  up  to  ridicule  municipal  or  national  politics  in  such  a  way  that 
shows  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  a  clearer  light  than  would  a 
lengthy  news  article  or  editorial  upon  the  same  subject. 

As  I  have  said  before,  these  cartoons  are  a  special  benefit  to 
those  who,  although  illiterate,  are  endowed  with  a  good  amount 
of  common  sense.  Cartoons  are  to  the  general  run  of  illustrations 
what  humor  is  to  literature.  Humor  is  one  of  the  highest  species 
of  literature,  and  very  few  have  succeeded  in  this  line.  Still  more 
rare  are  the  clever  cartoonist  and  the  number  of  those  who  have 
attained  a  national  reputation  can  be  counted  with  little  exertion. 
Some  of  our  best  writeis  are  renowned  for  having  left  an  excellent 
pen  picture  upon  the  mind.  This  is  exactly  the  mission  of  the 
cartoon,  and  it  takes  little  time  to  see  the  intricate  point. 

To  say  that  "yellow  journals"  deserve  the  sobriquet,  "yel- 
low," would  go  to  affirm  that  millions  of  inhabitants  ot  this  coun- 
try who  are  daily  readers  of  our  progressive  dailies  are  wholly 
without  taste.  These  millions  are  silent  testifiers  of  the  position 
of  so-called  '*  yellow  journals  "  and  if  questioned  would  undoubt- 
edly agree  in  saying  that  our  old  fashioned  newspapers  have  been 
very  "yellow"  in  their  denunciations  of  "yellow  journalism." 
They  have  all  along  exhibited  those  symptoms  arising  from  their 
weak  and  loathsome  rivalry. 

Chas    M,  Roughan,  in  the  Alleghany  College  Laurel. 
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jT  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  February.  The  South 
African  sun  beamed  down  unmercifully.  Men  and 
officers  in  camp  were  making  all  sorts  of  extempore 
shelters  against  the  unbearable  heat.  The  sentries 
were  the  only  ones  to  be  seen  out  in  the  fiery  glare,  eagerly 
scanning  the  horizon — for  the  foe,  who  usually  crept  up  at  night  to 
take  pot.  shots  at  them  as  they  kept  guard  around  the  camp.  The 
officers  were  chatting  and  laughing  over  in  the  squadron  mess 
tent,  whose  sides  were  looped  to  allow  any  stray  breeze  to  circulate. 
All  around  the  veldt,  right  away  to  the  Longe  Bergen  Mountains 
in  the  distance,  could  be  seen  dust  devils  twirling  ;  ever  and  anon 
clouds  of  locusts  took  wing  and  soared  through  the  sultry  air, 
making  to  other  than  a  practiced  eye  what  must  be  dust  raised  by 
mounted  men. 

The  Colonel  had  just  begun  relating  a  funny  story  when  a 
sergeant  of  the  guard  walked  up  and  saluting  reported  that  a 
sentry  had  descried  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  wake  of  a  horseman  who 
was  heading  direct  for  the  camp.  Every  one  turned  out  and  went 
up  a  small  kopje  at  the  back  of  the  camp.  Very  soon  half  a  dozen 
field  glasses  were  eagerly  scanning  and   vvondering  who  the  rider 

could  be  and  why  his  mad  haste  on  such  a  hot  day.     Captain  J 

was  the  first  to  recognize  him  by  the  gait  and  color  of  his  horse. 
*'  Why  !  that  is  Corp.  Elliot  who  is  out  with  Lieut.  Danvers  in  No. 
3  company  at  the  summit  of  the  Longe  Bergen." 

"  Lieut.  Bradshaw,  jump  on  your  horse,  gallop  out  to  that  man 
and  if  anything  is  the  matter,  circle  your  horse  to  the  left.  Now 
then  off"!" 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  Lieut.  Bradshaw  was  away 
bareback  toward  the  distant  messenger.  Meanwhile,  we  gazed 
after  him,  anxious  for  a  little  brisk  work,  as  we  were  wearied  of 
marching  and  false  alarms.  Ours  was  a  new  raised  corps  of  the 
Cape   Colonial    Defence    force  :    there    were    a    tew    Australians 
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and  Canadians,  but  the  majority  were  raw  recruits,  for  the  most 
part  Africanders.  We  were  anxious  to  see  how  they  would 
behave,  of  course  hoping-  to  show  that  we  formed  as  good  a  corps 
as  any  in  the  field. 

Presently,  Bradshaw  reaches  Elliot.  After  a  brief  wait,  we 
perceive  the  joyful  signal  g-iven.  All  is  commotion  in  the  camp 
below  as  the  Colonel  shouts  : 

**  Serg-eant-Major  !  Let  the  bug-ler  sound  the  fall  in  ;  then 
everybody  saddle  up.  Let  the  Quartermaster  issue  two  days' 
rations  of  beef  and  biscuits.  Get  the  pack-mules  ready,  then 
wait  for  further  orders  !" 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Bradshaw  and  Elliot  trotted  up 
to  where  we  stood  around  the  commanding  officer.  The  Colonel 
asked,   what  was  the  matter. 

''Sir,  at  6  a.m.  we  were  attacked  by  about  forty  Boers. 
We  managed  to  drive  them  off,  but  Lieut.  Danvers  fears  that 
they  will  attack  again  to-night.  I  have  also  to  report  that  one 
trooper  was  killed  ;   myself  and  two  others  wounded." 

Now  we  noticed  that  his  right  arm  was  hanging  limp.  It  was 
well  bandaged,  however,  and  the  bleeding  stanched.  The  doctor 
soon  found  that  the  fracture  was  between  the  elbow  and  the 
shoulder.  What  pain  he  must  have  suffered  during  the  seventeen- 
mile  ride  we  leave  to  the  reader  to  imagine. 

The  Colonel  withdrew  to  the  mess-tent  to  give  us  our  orders. 
Drawing  out  a  map,   by  its   aid   he   laid  out  our  respective  routes. 

"Captain  Johnson,  take  forty  hien,  proceed  to  Kogman's 
Pass,  go  through  and  make  for  Concondia.  Try  and  gel  behind 
the  Boers  on  the  Summit  Trail." 

**  Lieut.  Francis,  pick  out  five  men,  go  and  find  out  all  you 
can  about  the  commando,  whence  it  comes,  its  number,  etc. 
Report  at  Danver's  Camp. 

"  Lieut.  Bradshaw,  you  take  thirty  men  and  proceed  via  Reil 
Vlei.      Work  your  way  up  to  the  left  of  No.  3  Camp." 

**  Lieut.  Hendricks,  you  also  take  thirty  men,  go  by  way  of 
Roe-Hoecher  and  work  up  to  the  right  of  No.  3  Camp." 

"  Now  gentlemen,  use  all  caution,  have  careful  men  scouting 
and  all  come   up   to   the   position    I    have  laid  out  by  day  break. 
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With  the  remainder  of  the  corps,  I  shall  proceed  to  Danver's  Camp. 
I  wish  you  every  success." 

I  picked  out  my  five  men,  three  Australians,  a  Canadian,  and 
one  Africander,  who  not  only  knew  the  country  like  a  book,  but 
also  the  Dutch  and  Kaffir  languag-es. 

We  rode  hard  till  we  reached  the  foot  of  Longe  Bergen. 
Here  dismounting  we  led  our  horses  up  to  the  base  of  the  peak, 
called  Devil's  Rise.  Here  I  left  an  Australian  in  charge  of  the 
horses,  telling  the  other  two  to  scout  to  the  left  and  return  in 
three  hours,  while  I  went  to  the  right.  We  located  the  enemy 
from  a  small  kopje.  Ordering  the  Africander  to  stay  where  he 
was,  the  Canadian  and  myself  after  careful  stalking  got  very 
close,  so  close  as  to  hear  their  talk.  With  my  field  glasses,  I  could 
easily  see  their  horses  saddled.  They  were  evidently  going  to 
move,  though  a  dispute  seemed  to  be  going  on.  I  counted  thirty 
men  standing  around  :  sbme  more  were  lying  on  the  grass, 
while  others  were  piling  up  stones  and  rocks.  Returning,  we 
met  the  Africander  and  got  back  to  our  horses.  The  other  two 
scouts  arrived  shortly  and  reported  having  seen  the  enemy  on  the 
other  side  of  a  deep  donga. 

All  being  together  again,  we  returned  upon  our  trail  for  about 
a  mile  when  we  cut  across  the  country  and  eventually  dropped 
into  the  path  to  No.  3  Camp.  Finding  the  Colonel  there,  I 
gave  in  my  report,  after  which  I  moved  ahead  again.  I  took 
with  me  the  Canadian  and  Affricander  allowing  the  Australians  to 
go  together.  After  an  hour's  easy  ride  we  found  where  the  enemy 
had  been  and  from  tracks  it  seemed  they  must  have  retired 
towards  Brake  Fontein.  If  Capt.  Johnson  made  good  time,  they 
would  run  right  into  his  arms. 

We  came  upon  the  cairn  of  stones  ;  judging  it  worth  while  to 
see  if  there  were  anything  underneath,  we  went  to  work  and  were 
well  rewarded  by  finding  one  hundred  and  fifteen  mausers  with  as 
many  bandoleers.  The  Canadian  went  back  to  guide  the  Colonel 
who  soon  came  up  with  the  corps  which  Lieuts.  Brad^haw  and 
Hendricks  had  joined  with  their  men.  We  soon  demolished  those 
rifles  and  bandoleers. 
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I  galloped  ahead,  the  regiment  following  in  skirmishing  order. 
The  trail  lead  down  a  steep  donga  ;  rough  travelling  it  was,  rocks, 
cactus,  and  wait-a-bit  thorns  in  profusion.      We  soon  heard  firing. 
It  was  grand  to  witness  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  and  the  way 
the  troops  galloped  up  and  went  into  action.      For  once  the  enemy 
was  well  caught,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  in  the  donga.      We  might 
have  wiped  them   off  the   face   of  the   earth,   but   they  put  up  the 
white  flag  of  surrender  and  were  ordered  to  walk  single  file  up  the 
donga.      Seventeen    were   counted,    the    others    having    wrangled 
over  the  route  to  take  and  gone  off  in  various  directions.      Three 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight.      The   majority   were    mere   boys  who 
had  just  joined.      The  rifles  had  been  brought  by  them  to  be  given 
to  recruits  that  might  be  induced  to  join   Scheeper's  guerilla  band. 
Little  further  remains  to  be  said.      Three  men  of  Capt.  Johnson's 
were  slightly  wounded.      Everyone  behaved  well  and  the  Colonel 
promised  all   hands  an   extra   pot   of  rum   on  return  to  camp.      It 
was  also  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  handed  over  our  seventeen 
prisoners  at  Worcester. 


THE    HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  FAITH. 

(In  the  Missionary  Record.) 

'Tis  Mary's  lovely  self  that  makes 
The  household  of  the  faith  a  home, 

With  mother-love  our  love  that  wakes  : 
'Tis  Mary's  lovely  self  that  makes — 

The  lovely  truth  upon  me  breaks 

While  reading  in  the  Sacred  Tome — 

'Tis  Mary's  lovely  self  that  makes 

**  The  household  of  the  faith  "  a  home. 

J.    FiTZPATRICK,    O.M.I, 
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^**^i   MIZPAH.  ^p^^^ 

**  The  Lord  watch  between  thee  and  me  when  we  are  absent  one  from  another.'* 

I. 

Go  thou  thy  way  and  I  g^o  mine — 

Apart  ;  yet  not  afar  ; 
Only  a  thin  veil  hangs  between 

The  pathway  where  we  are  ; 
And,  "  God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me," 

This  is  my  prayer. 
He  looks  thy  way,  He  looketh  mine, 

And  keeps  us  near. 

H. 

I  know  not  where  thy  road  may  lie. 

Or  which  way  mine  will  be  ; 
If  mine  will  lead  throug-h  parching-  sands, 

And  thine  beside  the  sea  ; 
Yet  "  God  keeps  watch  'tween  thee  and  me," 

So  never  fear. 
He  holds  thy  hand,  He  claspeth  mine. 

And  keeps  us  near. 
HI. 

Should  wealth  and  fame  perchance  be  thine 

And  my  lot  lowly  be, 
Or  you  be  sad  or  sorrowful, 

And  g-lory  be  for  me  ; 
Yet  "  God  keeps  watch  'tween  thee  and  me," 

Both  be  His  care, 
One  arm  'round  thee  and  one  'round  me, 

Will  keep  us  near. 

IV. 

I  sig-h  sometimes  to  see  thy  face, 

But  since  this  may  not  be, 
I'll  leave  thee  to  the  care  of  Him, 

Who  cares  for  thee  and  me. 
*'  I'll  keep  thee  both  beneath  my  wing-s." 

This  comforts,  dear. 
One  wing-  o'er  thee  and  one  o'er  me. 

So  we  are  near. 
V. 

And  thoug-h  our  paths  be  separate, 

And  thy  way  is  not  mine  ; 
Yet  coming-  to  the  mercy  seat, 

My  soul  will  meet  with  thine. 
And  '*  God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me," 

I'll  whisper  there, 
He  blesseth  thee,  He  blesseth  me, 

And  we  are  near. 
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CIENTISTS  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  which 
diversity  the  surface  ot  our  globe,  unlock  the  door  to 
many  valuable  and  interesting  discoveries.  One  fruit 
of  their  labors  is  a  better  knowledge  of  that  law  of 
nature  which  says  :  There  is  a  loss  for  every  gain  and  a  gain  for 
every  loss.  Many  a  change  indeed  there  is  and  continual  trans- 
formation in  material  objects.  Bodies,  for  instance,  by  the  virtue 
of  inertia,  if  at  rest,  would  never  move,  or  if  in  motion,  would  never 
come  to  a  state  of  repose  unless  they  were  first  acted  upon  by 
internal  and  external  forces.  These  forces  appear  to  be  innumer- 
able and  infinitely  modified  ;  but  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  one 
common  principle  which  Physicists  usually  term  energy.  If  there 
seems  to  be  a  countless  multitude  of  the  most  diverse  agencies  at 
work  in  the  production  of  phenomena  or  of  visible  changes  upon 
bodies  ;  if  now  some  appear  to  act  in  harmony  with  or  in  opposi- 
tion to,  and  then  to  yield  their  places  to  other  forces  and  disappear, 
it  is  solely  energy  appearing  for  an  interval  under  one  or  several 
forms  to  be  lost  to  view  in  others  without  thereby  suffering  any 
increase  or  diminution.  The  word  energy,  moreover,  marks  the 
limit  or  last  stopping  place  of  human  investigation.  Beyond  it  is 
the  great  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  great  cause.  Scientists 
to-day  as  much  as  formerly  have  to  confess  that  the  more  they 
delve  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  more  evident  becomes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  all-powerful  and  good  Creator,  the  vital  principle 
of  all   energy,  the  support  upon  which  the  universe  rests. 

A  common  form  of  energy,  one  of  the  most  widespread  in  fact, 
is  heat.  Well  nigh  all  phenomena  owe  something  to  heat.  Lord 
Kelvin  points  out  that  heat  tends  to  diffuse  uniformly  throughout 
nature  and  that  it  is  a  tendency  of  all  kinds  of  energy  to  change  in- 
to heat.      Heat  exemplifies  as  well  as  anything  the  working  of  the 


*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  in  the  Scientific  Society. 
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law  of  relative  loss  and  g'ain,  the  exact  compensation  of  forces, 
of  the  real  conservation  of  energy.  Heat  is  an  element  that  sooner 
or  later  must  engage  the  attention  of  the  student.  Naturally  the 
latter  will  feel  that  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  this  study  it  is 
important  to  begin  by  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
heat  as  well  as  of  the  sources  which  produce  it. 

Here  at  the  outset,  a  difficulty  blocks  the  way.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  as  yet  to  obtain  any  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of 
heat.  However,  the  effort  to  clear  away  the  problem  shows  itself 
in  two  ingenious  theories.  One,  styled  the  en.ission  theory, 
accounts  heat  a  subtle  imponderable  fluid  which  passes  from  one 
body  to  another.  Each  molecule  ot  a  body  possesses  its  own 
atmosphere,  composed  of  this  fluid.  These  heat  atmospheres,  by 
their  very  nature,  are  in  continual  movement.  Their  flow  or 
entrance  into  our  bodies  produces  the  sensation  of  warmth  ;  their 
ebb  or  egress,  the  contrary  feeling  of  cold. 

According  to  the  other  theory,  the  undulatory,  the  molecules 
of  bodies  are  in  a  state  of  constant  and  rapid  oscillation  or  vibra- 
tion. Whatever  accelerates  their  movements  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong.  By  these  vibrations  is 
disturbed  the  outlying  ether — that  imponderable  elastic  fluid  which 
as  Physicists  conceive  it, occupy  the  inter-molecular  spacings,as  well 
as  all  space.  The  ether  at  once  transmits  the  agitation  given  it 
across  space  to  the  molecules  of  neighboring  bodies.  These 
latter  immediately  reveal  the  reception  of  the  new  energy  in  also 
growing  warmer. 

Of  the  two  theories,  the  undulatory  is  the  one  most  in  favor 
with  scientists.  It  seems  to  explain  best  the  phenomena  all 
simple  bodies,  and  most  compound  ones  exhibit,  when  they  are 
passed  through  the  three  stages,  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  and 
reversely.  In  every  body  there  is  heat,  in  different  degrees  to  be 
sure.  In  solids  the  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  vibration,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overcome  the  force  of  affinity  which 
retains  the  molecules  in  certain  fixed  positions  in  regard  to  one 
another.  In  consequence,  a  solid  possesses  the  independent  shape 
given  it  by  nature  or  art.  Nevertheless,  the  attraction  of  affinity 
may  and  often  does  yield  to   increase  of  heat.      The   parts   of  the 
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solid  are  then  seen  to  separate,  the  independent  form  is  lost.  The 
solid  becomes  a  liquid  in  which  the  molecules,  no  longi^er  fixed  to 
any  relative  position  move  about  one  another  with  active  freedom. 
At  this  stage  the  body  takes  the  shape  of  the  vessel  that  happens 
to  contain  it.  Lastly,  the  molecules  may  be  given  a  mobility  so 
great  that  not  only  afiinity  but  all  mutual  attraction  which  mole- 
cules in  the  liquid  state  still  preserve  is  entirely  lost.  Here  the 
gaseous  state  sets  in.  The  molecules  passing  out  of  the  sphere  of 
mutual  attraction,  simply  fly  forward  according  to  the  laws  of 
motion  ;  they  tend  to  occupy  greater  and  greater  space.  As  a 
result  the  gas  takes  neither  shape  nor  volume  save  what  pressure 
may  impart  to  it. 

Water,  according  as  it  is  subjected  to  heat  or  cold,  adopts 
readily  all  three  states.  At  a  temperature  4*^  C.  it  becomes  solid 
in  the  form  of  ice.  With  its  loss  of  heat,  the  vibration  of  mole- 
cules is  lessened.  Affinity  asserts  its  power  to  place  these  mole- 
cules in  fixed  relative  position  and  the  substance  becomes  a  solid 
with  its  own  definite  shape.  However,  as  soon  as  sufficient  heat 
begins  to  act,  the  vibration  of  molecules  becomes  rapid,  affinity 
releases  its  hold,  the  ice  melts  and  becomes  a  liquid  once  more. 
With  the  application  of  further  heat,  the  water  boils  :  its  molecules 
vibrate  now  so  rapidly  as  to  obey  no  longer  their  mutual  attraction 
for  one  another,  and  the  liquid  turns  into  vapor  or  gas  which  if  not 
arrested,  will  disappear  altogether  into  the  air.  This  process  is 
reversed  by  passiug  vapor  through  different  degrees  of  cold. 

We  might  multiply  examples  afforded  from  practical  life  of  the 
action  of  heat  in  bodies.  How  many  explosions  and  conflagra- 
tions may  be  traced  to  the  action  of  imprisoned  heat.  In  railway 
building,  spaces  have  to  be  left  between  consecutive  rails  to  obviate 
accidents  liable  otherwise  to  occur  by  reason  of  the  expansion  of 
the  iron  from  heat  in  summer  or  its  contraction  in  winter.  In  all 
constructions  of  iron  how  carefully  must  the  joints  and  braces  be 
fitted  together  to  compensate  properly  for  the  alternate  action  of 
one  and  the  other  causes.  The  household  glass  or  the  labratory 
test-tube,  unless  carefully  heated  will  fly  into  bits  because  of 
the  unequal  expansion  of  its  warm  and  cold  parts.  The  black- 
smith utilises  this  eff'ect  when   in  his  craft — he  first  beats  the  tires 
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of  carriag^e  wheels  so  that  when   they   are  set,   the   contraction  of 
iron  on  cooling  effectively  binds  hubs,  spokes  and  rims  together. 

Now  when  we  look  for  the  sources  of  heat  we  find  them  re- 
solved into  three,  the  mechanical,  physical  and  chemical.  To  the 
mechanical  source  belongs  friction,  pressure  and  percussion.  The 
Indian  producing  fire  by  the  brisk  rubbing  of  pieces  of  wood 
together  is  a  familiar  example  of  heat  obtained  by  friction.  A  bit 
of  lead  vigorously  hammered  upon  an  anvil  grows  hot  by  way  of 
percussion.  Meyer  has  calculated  that  if  the  earth  were  suddenly 
stopped  in  its  rotatory  motion  the  percussion  or  shock  of  its  parts 
together  would  volatise  it. 

Of  all  sources  of  heat  the  sun  is  indubitably  the  principal. 
There  are  several  theories  to  account  for  the  sun's  great  heat. 
The  most  plausible  of  them  holds  for  condensation.  The  metals 
known  to  be  present  in  the  sun  are  conceived  to  be  in  a  high  state 
of  fusion  and  in  consequence  give  off  vast  amounts  of  nebulous 
gas.  The  heat  absorbed  by  this  gas  is  in  a  latent  state.  In  time, 
as  the  gas  moves  away,  it  is  condensed,  the  latent  heat  is  released 
and  is  forced  forward  in  continuously  succeeding  waves. 

The  earth  also  contains  heat  in  its  molten  interior.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  heat  is  seen  best  in  such  prodigious  phenomena  as 
volcanoes,  hot  springs  and  geysers.  Borings  made  into  the  earth's 
crust  show  that  the  temperature  increases  one  degree  to  every 
ninety  feet  of  descent. 

The  other  source  of  heat  is  the  chemical.  A  practical  ex- 
ample is  the  fire  that  warms  and  the  flame  that  lights  our  houses. 
The  invisible  oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with  the  constituents  of 
such  fuels  as  wood,  coal,  oil,  illuminating  gas,  and  what  we  call 
burning  or  combustion  results.  Heat  is  thereby  generated.  This 
effect  had  been  previously  prepared  by  the  combination  of 
molecules  which  in  different  bodies  bear  affinity  to  one  another. 
When  two  bodies  attract  each  other  chemically  they  move  together 
with  gradually  increasing  velocity.  At  the  moment  of  cohesion 
their  arrested  energy  is  converted  into  a  heat  capable  of  forming  a 
new  compound  of  the  two  substances.  Combustion  merely 
resolves  the  compound  into  its  simple  elements,  and  the  heat  that 
was  taken  up  in  uniting  them  is  released  for  other  services. 

Jas.   Gookin,   '02. 
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Compiled  by  Maurice  Casey. 
FOURTH  PAPER. 

HE  death  of  Aubrey  Thomas  De  Vere,  of  Curragh  Chase, 
near  Limerick,  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty-eight,  removes  from  English 
Hterature  a  masterly  exponent.  A  Catholic  by  conver- 
sion, he  bent  every  power  of  his  great  intellect  towards  advancing 
the  faith.  An  Irishman  by  birth  and  long  extraction,  many  of  his 
finest  creations  draw  their  inspiration  from  Irish  romance  and  his- 
tory. Being  Irish,  and  living  a  great  part  of  his  life  an  exemplary 
Catholic,  both  his  nationality  and  his  creed  vitiated  his  popularity 
in  England,  a  country  that  is  tolerant  only  by  boast.  Then,  he  was 
not  2i  persona  grata  with  the  Irish,  because  his  political  views  were, 
if  not  unique,  extremely  peculiar  at  least  ;  for  he  professed  to 
believe  in  something  closely  resembling  a  theocracy  as  the  ideal 
government  for  his  native  land.  From  Tory  misrule  to  a 
theocracy  would  be  a  long  step  upward,  I  freely  admit,  but  it  has 
one  fault,  it  is  a  step  impossible  to  take.  The  Parnells  of 
history,  the  true  heroes  who  stoop  from  their  own  class  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  a  class  beneath  their 
own,  are  like  angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between.  De  Vere 
belonged  to  the  aristocracy — the  landlord  class  of  "quality-blood 
poisoned  with  quality-pride  " — and  although  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  more  than  once  managed  to  rise  superior  to 
the  teachings  of  that  cruel,  selfish,  and  thoroughly  corrupt  cult, 
he  hardly  ever  held  a  thought  in  common  with  the  Nationalists, 
who  form  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  I  often 
suspect  he  must  have  perceived  the  utter  inutility  of  his  specu- 
lations, in  which  case  his  vague  theocrastic  notions,  whereat  his 
countrymen  were  wont  to  smile  loudly,  may  be  accepted  as  a 
blameless,  albeit  a  puerile  compromise  with  his  conscience. 
Avowedly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  Irish  should  leave  to 
the  English  the  conquest  of  the  material  world,  retaining  for 
themselves    the   conquest    of   the    spiritual  world,    thus   enacting 
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over  again  the  role  of  the  Chosen  People,  his  works  often 
reflected  his  conviction,  and  ihe  poems  of  '*The  Ode  Ag-ainst 
False  Liberty"  and  ''The  Irish  Gael  to  the  Irish  Norman," 
voice  it  in  harmonious  numbers.  But  the  Irish  went  to  the 
more  practical  Redmonds,  and  their  band  of  merry-men, 
for  guidance  in  politics  ;  precisely  as  in  the  days  of  gay 
Tom  Moore,  they  resorted  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  not  to  the 
deathless  bard  of  "The  Irish  Melodies."  The  verdict  of  history 
will  be  that  the  Irish  people  acted  wisely  on  both  occasions. 
Poets  seldom  make  good  politicians  :  they  are  too  spiritual  for 
the  trade.  The  reader  who  desires  to  learn  more  of  De  Vere's 
amusing  politics  is  referred  to  the  poet's  "  Reminiscences,"  and 
to  the  issue  for  July,  1892,  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  Review. 


Happily  it  is  as  a  literary  light  I  am  expected  to  deal  with  De 
Vere  in  this  department.  Remembering  the  height  and  duration 
of  his  greatest  poetic  flights,  the  sustained  power  which  he  could 
command  almost  at  will,  the  grace  and  polish  of  his  style,  and  above 
all  the  immaculate  elevation  of  his  mind  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  him  as  a  poet  and  a  Christian  teacher.  'That  he  displays 
on  every  page  many  of  the  marks  of  a  great  poet,  no  scholar  who 
examines  his  works  will  deny.  He  wrote  well  and  much  in  prose, 
as  his  "Reminiscences,"  religious  essays,  and  papers  for  the 
reviews,  bear  witness,  but  the  bulk  of  his  work,  and  all  of  it  that 
will  live,  is  in  poetry  ;  the  leading  characteristics  of  which  are,  if 
I  do  not  mistake,  a  cloistered  serenity  of  thought,  a  noble  choice 
of  subject,  and  a  method  of  expression  adequate  for  all  the 
emotions  that  fall  short  of  the  most  profound.  His  breadth  of 
vision,  though  more  than  ordinary,  was  limited  ;  a  natural  result, 
be  it  said,  ot  his  aristocratic  descent.  His  power  of  burnishing  an 
old  Irish  legend  was  enormous,  and  all  his  metrical  Irish  legendary 
tales  rise  into  glorious  foregrounds  and  melt  into  unforgettable 
distances.  They  teem  with  incidents  and  personages  fittingly 
portrayed.  As  a  maker  of  that  "  small  lute  "  which  Wordsworth 
reminds  us,  "gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound,"  the  Sonnet,  he 
had  few  equals  and  no  superior.  Man}'  passages  in  his  great 
poem  on  St.  Patrick  positively  surpass  almost  anything  written  bj; 
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poet  in  a  hundred  years.  Sometimes  he  essayed  the  task  of  making" 
theolog^y  step  to  music,  and  he  tailed,  but  it  was  in  good  com- 
pany, as  Milton  will  testify.  The  poet  lacked  passion,  in  the 
sense  that  we  attribute  that  quality  to  Byron,  which,  perhaps,  is 
not  a  right  sense.  Some  think  he  was  wanting  in  humor,  but  no 
one  who  has  carefully  read  his  masterpieces,  will  hold  that  view  ; 
although,  it  may  be  allowed,  his  humor  is  scant,  and  what  there 
is  of  it  is  very  delicate.  When  all  is  said,  a  great  mass  of 
valuable  work  remains  with  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
intelligent  reader  to  make  himself  thoroughly  conversant.  That 
his  qualities  will  endure,  I  believe  for  one,  and  that  they  will  be 
apprehended  and  appreciated  more  and  more  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  since  genius  tends  to  create  the  atmosphere  wherein  its 
children  flourish.  But  the  process  may  require  years,  and  in  the 
interval  those  who  find  in  the  works  of  the  poet  a  large,  mellow, 
and  useful  utterance,  and  an  inspiration  that  leaves  them  better 
than  it  found  them,  may  safely  seek  content  in  the  expectation 
that  time  is  almost  certain  to  stamp  their  favorite  author  with 
the  insigna  of  imperishable  worth. 

I  allow  myself  a  novel  each  month — just  one.  My  latest  story 
was  ''  Lalor's  Maples,"  by  Miss  Katherine  E,  Conway.  My 
experience  pleased  me  so  much  that  when  Miss  Conway  publishes 
another  work  of  fiction,  I  shall,  I  promise  you,  make  it  my  choice 
for  that  month.  The  author  displays  a  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  earnest  pathos,  charming  humor,  (although  a  woman,)  and 
great  command  of  language.  Mildred  is  an  Irish  American  girl 
who  makes  a  man  proud  of  sharing  her  nationality.  Such  women 
are  not  the  spice  of  fiction,  but  they  are  the  salt  of  real  life.  The 
scenes  and  most  of  the  personages  we  all  know,  although  none  of 
us  may  be  able  definitely  to  locate  or  identify  ;  because,  as  in  all 
good  fiction,  both  the  scenes  and  the  persons  are  composite,  being 
created  by  their  author's  cunning  out  of  rich  stores  of  experience 
and  observation.  The  personages  are  true  to  nature,  the  story 
tells  itself  seemingly  without  effort,  and  the  realism  is  of  the  sort 
that  scintillates  into  glowing  romance.  Often  the  interest  held  me 
spellbound.      I  almost  trembled  for  a  long-  time  while  tb^  heroine 
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was  under  the  stress  of  terrible  emotion,  but  I  was  captivated  with 
the  happy  conclusion.  I  confess  that  I  harbor  an  old  fashioned 
desire  to  leave  my  friends  of  the  printed  pa^e  comfortable  and  in 
good  spirits  between  their  cardboard  covers.  This  delightful  new 
story  encourages,  soothes,  cheers,  and  makes  it  easier  to  live  and 
bear  and  make  sacrifices — the  last  more  than  all. 

*  * 
I  often  wonder  do  the  friends  who  honor  me  by  perusing 
those  paragraphs  favor  a  form  of  literature  which  I  consider  as 
interesting  as  it  is  instructive,  I  mean  Biography?  When  Carlyle 
averred  that  biography  is  the  only  true  history,  and  defined  history 
as  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies,  he  spoke  truth.  His- 
tory deals  with  masses,  biographies  with  individuals.  In  the 
latter  the  attention  can  be  easily  concentrated  on  a  single  subject, 
while  in  the  former  it  is  apt  to  be  divided  by  a  dazzling  variety  of 
objects.  A  Biography  is  the  record  of  a  single  life  and  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  character.  Its  interest  and  worth  depend  upon  the 
significance  of  the  events  and  character  recorded,  and  the  skill  and 
fidelity  of  their  narrator.  Men  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  act  and  those  who  think  ;  and  biography  of 
necessity  follows  the  divisions.  Young  people  generally  concern 
themselves  with  records  of  incident  and  adventure,  while  people  of 
more  advanced  years  turn  to  the  story  of  the  historical  personage, 
the  statesman,  or  the  scholar.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  remark 
that  English  Literature  is  rich  in  biography,  and  has  models  of 
all  sorts,  and  it  is  a  subject  for  even  more  satisfaction  to  be  aware 
that  Catholics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  important  department  of  letters.  Later  on, 
when  time  and  space  are  at  mv  disposal,  I  may  return  to  this 
theme. 

I  have  looked  into  *'  Canadian  Essays,"  by  Dr.  Thomas 
O'Hagan.  From  the  article  on  *'  Poets  and  Poetry,"  I  learn,  a 
grands  frais,  that  one  of  our  Canadian  poets,  *'  writes  poetry  with 
all  the  felicity  and  charm  peculiar  to  the  author  of  "  The  Deserted 
Village,"    that    another   possesses    "resources   of    melody    which 
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might  well  be  matched  against  the  best  music  of  Shelley  or  Swin- 
burne," and  of  the  volume  of  a  third,  that  ''  it  is  splendid  with  the 
purple  of  thought,  it  is  royal  with  the  richness  of  color  and  diction." 
In  another  paper  Frechette  is  made  give  place  to  our  own  genial 
Mr.  Benjamin  Suite,  who  is  called  the  most  national  poet  in  French 
Canada,"  and  William  Kingsford  is  termed  *'  a  first-rate  Canadian 
historian."  Those  extracts  speak  for  themselves  and  require  no 
comment. 

The  End. 


"  A  LOOSE  TRANSLATION  " 

(From  My  New  Curate.) 
**  I  have  argued  and  asked  in  my  sorrow 

What  shall  please  ?  what  manner  of  life  ? 
At  home  am  I  burdened  with  cares  that  borrow 

Their  sorrow  from  a  world  of  strife. 
The  fields  are  burdened  with  toil, 

The  seas  are  sown  with  the  dead. 
With  never  a  hand  of  a  priest  to  assoil 

A  soul  that  in  sin  hath  fled. 
I  have  gold  :   I  dread  the  danger  by  night  ; 

I  have  none  :   I  repine  and  tret  ; 
I  have  children  :  they  darken  the  pale  sunlight  ; 

I  have  none  :   I'm  in  Nature's  debt. 
The  young  lack  wisdom  ;  the  old  lack  life. 

I  have  brains  ;  but  I  shake  at  the  knees  ; 
Alas  !   who  could  covet  a  scene  of  strife  ? 

Give  me  peace  in  this  life's  surcease  !  " 
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Some  dozen  years  ago  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  published  the  little  tale 
called  "  Editha's  Burglar."  It  had  a  tremendous  success  among  the  wisest 
critics  in  the  world,  the  children  for  whom  it  was  written.  Yet  some  people 
said  the  charming  story  was  impossible. 

They  complained  that  the  little  girl  was  unreal,  and  the  burglar,  too. 
They  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  Cleveland,  just  recently,  the  tale  of 
her  imagination  was  paralleled  in  real  life  ;  more  than  paralleled,  in  fact. 
The  "  Editha  "  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reformed  two  burglars  in  a  single  night, 
induced  them  to  relinquish  all  their  plunder,  and  even  to  pay  damages  for  a 
broken  lamp  shade.  Each  is,  induced,  a  charming  story,  but  once  again  the 
narrative  of  actual  fact,  of  real  happening  in  real  life,  has  exceeded  the 
imagination  of  the  novelist. 


HE  is  just  an  ordinary,  well  educated,  well  broug^ht  up 
little  g^irl  of  nine.  It  she  had  ever  had  any  special  know- 
ledgfe  about  burglars,  no  one  suspected  it.  Since  her 
experience,  which  has  subjected  her  to  much  questioning, 
she  says  she  knew  there  were  bad  men  in  the  world  who  took 
things  from  other  people,  and  good  men  who  had  things  and 
didn't  need  to  take  them.  So  that  shows  she  had  given  the 
matter  some  thought. 

Her  bed  time  came  around  on  a  certain  evening  just  recently, 
after  she  had  seen  her  mamma  and  papa  off  to  a  reception. 

'*  Take  care  of  the  house,  Bert,"  her  father  says  he  called  out. 
And  the  burden  of  it  rested  no  heavier  than  he  had  intended.  The 
servant,  who  had  remained  with  her  half  an  hour  later  than  usual, 
had  stolen  off  to  her  own-  quarters  when  suddenly  Roberta  stirred 
in  her  sleep.  She  wondered  at  first  if  it  were  her  mother  and 
father  coming  in  had  awakened  her.  She  listened.  Somehow  it 
didn't  seem  like  them. 

Then  she  seemed  to  hear  her  father's  voice  saying  ;  *^  Take 
care  of  the  house,  Bert." 

The  little  girl  made  a  bound  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.      She  crept  to  her  door  and  opened  it  softly.      She  had  been 
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brought  up  to  move  softly  at  night  so  that  she  wouldn't  wake 
people  who  were  sleeping-.  She  heard  a  tinkle  oi  silver,  and  she 
crept  on  down  the  stairs. 

*' You  see,"  she  said,  describing  it  all  afterwards,  "  I  didn't 
know  just  who  might  be  in  the  house,  and  I  thought  I'd  go  and 
see. 

She  sa«v  to  her  amazement  a  big,  strange  figure  standing  in 
the  parlor,  with  his  back  to  her,  gazing  intently  at  one  of  her 
father's  paintings. 

This  was  queer  enough,  but  what  was  queerer  still  was  that 
the  gas  was  lit  and  all  the  silveware,  spoons,  dishes  and  everything 
were  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Near  by  this  pile  was  a  beauti- 
ful red  globe  belonging  to  her  mother  that  the  little  girl  recognized 
at  once,  shattered  to  bits. 

*'Dear  me  !"  she  said,  quite  unconsciously. 

"Cheese  it,  Bill  !  "  cried  a  rough  voice,  and  Roberta  saw  that 
there  were  two  of  them. 

One  was  standing  in  the  parlor  window.  The  other,  who  had 
been  gazing  at  the  painting,  wheeled  around  quickly  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  little  girl  in  the  doorway,  her  hair  all  tousled,  her 
eyes  blinking  in  the  sudden  gaslight,  her  bare  feet  just  peeping 
from  under  her  white  nightgown. 

*'  Excuse  me,"  said  Roberta,  remembering  her  manners,  *'but 
I  didn't  have  time  to  dress." 

''  Hully,  gee!  she'll  holler!"  cried  the  man  in  the  window. 
*'  Rap  her  over  th'  head!  "  answered  the  other. 

Then  both  of  them  paused  and  stood  looking  at  the  little  girl 
who,  in  her  turn,  looked  too. 

*'  What  are  you  doing  here?  "  one  of  them  asked  grufily. 

*'  I'm  looking  over  the  house,"  answered  Roberta,  in  her  clear, 
childish  treble.      *'  What  are  you  doing?" 

"  Looking  after  it,  too,"  chuckled  the  man  nearest  the  pile  o( 
silver.  He  got  on  his  knees  and  grabbed  up  some  of  the  smaller 
pieces. 

*'  Rap  her  over  ih'  head,  why  don't  yer?"  growled  the  man  on 
the  floor  to  the  man  at  the  window. 
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"  Cheese  it,  why  don't  yer  ?'"  growled  back  the  other,  advanc- 
ing threateningly. 

When  he  got  near  the  small,  white  robed  figure  he  stooped 
down  and  grabbed  a  piece  of  the  silver  instead. 

Roberta  stooped,  too,  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  the  broken 
globe.  "Who  broke  it?"  she  asked.  "My  mamma  will  be  so 
sorry." 

"She'll  be  sorrier  yet,"  growled  the  man  who  said  "Cheese 
it"  usually.  The  other  one  exclaimed  "Cheese  it"  instead,  and 
then  he  added,  with  a  glance  at  the  'ittle  girl,  "What  yer  goin'  to 
do  'bout  her?" 

"You  see,  I'm  'specially  sorry  about  this  just  to-ni^ht,"  said 
Roberta,  "  as  my  papa  told  me  to  take  care  of  the  house.  I  wish 
you'd  leave  something,  Mr.  Burglars,"  she  exclaimed,  for  the  first 
time  seeming  to  knov*^"  their  business.  Then  she  took  a  step  for- 
ward and  said:  "  Don't  you  know  that  God  wont  love  you  ?" 

"  Cheese  it;  rap  her  over  th'  head  !  "  exclaimed  both  of  the 
burglars  simultaneously. 

The  little  one  waited.  When  she  told  about  it  afterward,  she 
said  :  "  I  waited,  and  when  I  found  nothing  happened,  I  went 
right  on,  just  as  if  I  hadn't  heard  their  rude  remarks. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  to  steal,  she  said,  "  because  you  haven't 
got  anything.  My  mamma  and  papa  have.  I  wish  they  hadn't 
almost,  because  it's  so  hard  to  take  care  of  the  house." 

Roberta  says  she  really  did  almost  cry  just  here.  But  she  had 
heard  her  father  say  that  only  babies  cried,  so  she  tried  not  to. 
Just  then  one  of  the  burglars  asked  her  a  question  :  "  Where 
does  yer  ma  keep  her  money  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  know,"  answered  the  little  girl. 

"Come,  now" cried  her  questioner,  grabbing  up  a  ham- 
mer. 

"  Cheese  it,  Bill ;  none  o'  that  !  Can't  yer  see  the  kid's  tellin' 
the  truth?"  interrupted  his  companion. 

Then  Roberta  looked  straight  at  her  protector.  "Oh,"  she 
said,  "please,  Miscer,  don't  take  the  things.  Your  little  girl  will 
feel  so  bad  if  you    do,    because   you    wont   q^o   to  heaven,  and  she 
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wont  see  you  when   she   dies.      Perhaps   you   have   no   little   girl  ! 
That's  too  bad." 

The  burglar  closest  to  the  child  swallowed  several  times  in 
quick  succession.  Roberta  said  she  could  see  it  by  watching  his 
big  Adam's  apple.      And  the  other  didn't  look  so  fierce. 

He  walked  about  the  room  until  his  eyes  rested  upon  the 
heads  of  three  little  angels  on  a  plaster  cast  hanging  on  the  wall. 
He  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  back  at  the  picture  he 
had  been  gazing  at  when  the  child  first  entered  the  room. 

*'  What's  it  mean,  kid  ?  "  he  asked. 

''This  is  the  return  from  Calvary,"  answered  Roberta,  just  as 
if  she  were  in  Sunday  school.  Then  she  said  :  "  You  know  about 
Jesus,  don't  you  ?  " 

The  burgler  nodded. 

"The  reason  I  asked,"  said  Roberta,  apologizing,  "was 
because — well,  the  way  it's  been  explained  to  me  is,  that  some- 
times people  forget,  grown-up  men,  you  know,  for  instance, 
burglars.  But  I've  been  to  Sunday  school,  you  know,  so  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  Calvary.      Little  girls  always  can." 

"Can  you  pray,  too?"  asked  one  of  the  men  sheepishly. 
"Cheese  it,  Bill,"  murmured  the  other,  but  he  took  off  his  tattered 
cap  for  the  first  time. 

"  If  you'll  both  kneel  down  with  me,  it  would  be  easier,"  said 
Roberta. 

"  Cheese  it,  wait,"  exclaimed  the  burglar  who  had  his  cap 
off.  The  other  looked  at  him,  and  together  they  picked  up  the 
silverware,  piece  by  piece,  and  placed  it  back  on  the  sideboard  in 
the  dining  room. 

Then,  with  the  child  kneeling  between  them,  they  listened  as 
she  prayed. 

"  Dear  Jesus,  forgive  these  men,  because  they  didn't  take  the 
silver.  Help  them  to  have  things  so  they  can  be  good  and  go  to 
heaven  to  see  you  and  their  little  girls,  him  which  has  them.  Make 
him  a  good  man — and  the  other,  too — for  his  little  girl's  sake,  him 
which  has  them,  and  for  Jesus'  sake.     Amen." 

One  of  the  burglars,  the  one  with  the  Adam's  apple,  Roberta 
said,  afterward,  was  really,  truly  crying.  The  other  asked  if  the 
"  kid  "  knew  any  hymns. 
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**Oh,  I'm  so  glad  I  do,"  said  Roberta.  She  moved  a  little 
to  one  side  and  began  softly  :    '*  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,  let  me  to 

Thy  bosom  fly" ''  Oh,  Mr.  Burglars,"  she  broke  off"  suddenly, 

**  couldn't  either  of  you,  most  probably  the  father  of  the  little  girl, 
tell  me  the  next  line  ?" 

He  that  was  called  "  Bill  "  scratched  his  head,  the  other 
fumbled  his  cap  and  muttered  "  Cheese  it." 

*'  Never  mind,"  said  Roberta,  **  you  can't  be  expected  to 
remember  all  the  hymns.      Would  you  mind  if  I  sang  another  ?  " 

This  time  she  got  through. 

'*  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,"  she  sang,  "  nearer  to  Thee, 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross  that  raiseth  me. 
Still,  all  my  song  shall  be,  nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee." 

The  beautiful  old  hymn  that  recently  thrilled  the  entire  nation 
came  from  the  childish  throat  at  first  clearly,  then  in  lagging 
tones. 

'*  I  know  one  mofe,"  she  said,  "  but  I'd  rather  not  sing  it, 
Mr.  Burglars.  You  see,  it's  after  my  bed  time,  and  I'm  awfully 
sleepy." 

''  Bill  "  spoke  up.  **  Cheese  it,  kid,"  he  said,  **  jest  you  go 
to  bed  an'  we'll  git  same's  we  came.      See  ?" 

Behind  him  a  gruffer  voice  croaked,  ''  We  wont  take  nothin', 
nedder." 

Roberta  held  out  a  hand  to  each  of  the  burglars.  *'  Thank 
you,"  she  said,  "and  please  excuse  my  appearance.  I  hope  some 
day  we'll  meet  in  clothes — I  mean  me  in  clothes." 

Late  that  night,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golden  returned  to  their 
home,  they  found  the  globe  lying  upon  the  floor  in  pieces,  where 
one  of  the  burglars  had  knocked  it  down.  On  the  dining  room 
table  they  found  a  note  written  in  a  trembling  hand.    It  read  : 

"  Per  the  spunky  little  kid,  from  two  fr'ends  what  hasn't 
things,  an'  so  takes  'em  ;  only  this  time  they  didn't,  'cause  of  the 
spunky  kid  an'  two  other  kids,  girls,  as  belongs  to  Bill.  An'  they 
means  not  ter  no  more.  An'  enclosed  please  find  good  money  fer 
that  thar  globe  as  was  broke." 

— In  the  N.   Y.  Journal. 
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We  never  see  the  stars 
Till  we  see  naught  but  them — so  with  truth. 


-Festus. 


N  its  issue  of  Feb.  8,  the  Ave  Maria  republishes  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Aubrey  De  Vere,  under  the  title 
"  My  submission  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  The 
conversion  of  this  eminent  literary  man  created  a  tremen- 
dous sensation.  As  was  to  be  expected,  representations  touching 
his  unwise  course  poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  The 
deceased  poet  tells  us  that  Carlyle  was  one  of  those  who  g^ave  him 
the  most  curious  form  of  warning. 

"'I  have  ridden  over  here  to  tell  you  not  to  do  that  thingf.  You  were 
born  free.  Do  not  go  into  that  hole.  I  said  :  *  But  you  used  to  tell  me  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  only  Christian  body  that  was  consistnat  and 
could  defend  hsrself.'  He  replied  :  '  So  I  say  still.  But  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  much  better  notwithstanding  ;  because  her  face  is  turned  in  the  right 
directio7i.'  I  answered  !  'Carlyle,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about.  I  have 
lived  a  Christian  hitherto  and  I  intend  to  die  one.'" 

This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  text  of  the  non-Catholic  press 
to-day.  **  You  were  born  free.  Do  not  go  into  that  hole."  Or 
in  other  words,  you  cannot  be  a  Catholic  and  at  the  same  time  be 
free.  That  such  is  pretty  much  conviction,  is  clear  from  the 
following  parrot-cry  chanced  upon  in  that  excellent  periodical, 
the  ''  Literary  Digest  "  : 

"John  Foreman  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (London),  of  the  situation  in 
Spain,  writes  :  '  Priestly  influence  continues  to  undermine  all  attempts  at 
social  progress.  It  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  religion,  pure  and 
simple  ;  it  is  a  vast  political  organization,  much  stronger  than  any  other  in  the 
country.  It  imposes  itself  upon  all  classes  of  society  from  the  palace  to  the 
cottage.  It  terrifies  alike  great  ladies  and  peasant  women,  who  in  turn 
exercise  their  sway  over  the  acts,  if  not  over  the  minds,  oi  the  men.  It 
imbues  a  sentiment  of  horror  for  everything  which  signifies  enlightenment,  and 
'  Liberalism '  is  frequently,  to  this  day,  openly  denounced  from  the  pulpit 
throughout  the  realm  as  a  pernicious,  soul-wrecking  innovation.'" 

I  happen  to  know  a  little  about  Spain.  I  have  been  a  strict 
disciple  of  John  Knox,  and  when  the  interests  ot  my  business 
took  me  to  southern  Spain,  I  had  only  intense   compassion  for  the 
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benig^hted  (?)  inhabitants  and  indignation  against  the  priestcraft 
which  kept  them  in  slavery.  During  my  say,  I,  fortunately  for 
myself,  was  stricken  with  malaria,  and  was  carried  to  a  hospital 
under  the  charge  of  a  Catholic  sisterhood.  There  I  had  leisure  to 
study  the  "  Papists."  My  views  underwent  from  actual  contact 
a  wonderful  change.  During  a  long  convalescence  I  travelled 
some  through  the  Peninsula.  There  still  remained  indeed  the 
marks  of  several  political  revolutions  and  dynastic  changes  in  the 
backword  state  of  many  institutions.  But  what  grand  churches 
everywhere  filled  with  deeply  religious  congregations  !  What  a 
number  of  fine  universities  to  which  students  are  seen  flocking, 
just  as  to  those  of  Canada.  And  there  seemed  to  be  no  dearth 
of  primary  schools — Catholic  of  course — overcrowded  with  little 
ones  like  your  own  Seoarate  Schools  here.  Spanish  literature,  too, 
seems  to  have  attained  a  rare  excellence  and  it  gives  every 
evidence  of  a  most  refined  and  cultured  people.  In  more 
than  one  city  I  met  the  Protestant  propaganda,  which  is  liberally 
supported  by  funds  from  London  and  New  York.  The  blundering 
ignorance,  the  self-sufficiency  and  the  insulting  impertinence  ot  its 
agents  pained  and  disgusted  me.  English  bibles  were  there  by 
the  carloads.  The  Spanish  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue,  authorized  by  their  own  religious  guides  ;  naturally  they 
hesitated  and  refused  to  accept  the  garbled  English  printed 
version.  Hence  the  cry,  "priestly  influence"  goes  back  to  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  It  is  a  case  ot  ''  sour  grapes."  Another  clip- 
ping this  time  from  the  Montreal  Herald,  in  my  opinion,  fits  the 
situation  better  than  any  scholarly  argumentation  : 

A  monkey  once  decided  upon  a  visit  to  a  foreign  country.     In  due  course 
having    arrived    at    his    destination,    he    immediately    proceeded    to    exhibit 
extreme    and    contemptuous    surprise    at    the    manners    and    customs    of  the 
animals  he  found  there. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  he  to  a  horse,  "  My  whiskers  !  but  you  are  a 
queer  lot  of  beasts.  Just  think  of  not  being  able  to  hang  on  to  the  bough  of  a 
tree  by  your  tail.     Why,  in  monkeyland  every  one  can  do  thai." 

"Indeed,"  replied  the  horse    who  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  be  polite 

to  a  stranger,  "Is  that   so?     Well,  I   suppose  you   are  all  very  clever   beasts 

in  monkeyland." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  acquiesced  the  monkey,  turning  up  his  nose  with  a 
disdainful  air,  "and  I'll  tell  you  another  thing.  You  haven't  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  proper  way  to  spring  here." 
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•'  We  have  not?"  returned  the  horse,  with  a  touch  of  irony  in  his  voice. 

'*  No,"  continued  the  monke\^  "Why,  it  makes  me  grin  when  I  think  of 
it.  I  saw  a  doif  jump  after  a  rabbit  the  otfier  day,  and  you  should  have  seen 
the  exhibition  he  made  of  himself." 

"  I  should  certainly  not  have  cared  to  do  so,"  replied  the  horse,  decisively, 
'*  because  the  dog^  happens  to  be  a  great  friend  of  mine." 

"Is  he?"  laughed  the  monkey.  "Oh,  what  a  beast  to  choose  for  a 
friend.  Why,  we  don't  think  anything  of  dogs  in  monkeyland.  We  just  regard 
them  as  lower  creatures.  But,  tell  me,  why  in  the  world  do  you  sleep  on  the 
ground  instead  of  in  trees,  as  we  do  in  my  country  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  not  our  custom,"  replied  the  horse,  suppressing  a  sharp 
retort  with  difficulty. 

"It  is  !     Well,  I  don't  want  to  live  here,"  retorted  the  monkey. 

"You  will  pardon  me,"  replied  the  horse,  in  a  dignified  tone,  "but  you 
certainly  are  not  bound  to  remain." 

"  Now,  that  is  insulting,"  complained  the  monkey.  "Really  very  rude 
and  ill-bred  indeed." 

The  horse  opened  his  eyes  wide  in  astonishment.  "I  suppose  it  does  not 
occur  to  you,"  said  he,  "  that  your  criticisms  of  our  way  of  doing  things  are 
even  more  so.  Honestly,  unless  you  can  conform  to  our  customs,  I  think  you 
had  better  run  swiftly  back  to  your  own  country." 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  grazing. 

"  They  are  an  ignorant,  uncouth  set,  these  beasts,"  reflected  the  monkey. 
"  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  make  any  friends  among  them." 

The  moral  of  this  fable  is  easily  found  :  If  you  desire  to  make  friends  in  a 
foreign  country,  above  all  things  avoid  derogatory  comparisons. — Michael 
Gifford  White,  from  "  Pets  and  Animals.'" 

A   McGregor. 
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CIENTIFIC  language  conveys  an  idea  of  the  obscure. 
The  ''  scientific  man  "  appears  to  us  as  one  gifted  with 
great  intellectual  powers,  and  being  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion proceeds,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  display 
his  knowledge.  He  does  this  usually  in  language  which,  to  the 
ordinary  being,  would  require  a  constant  recourse  to  the 
dictionary,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  unintelligible  and 
objectionable, — unintelligible  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular branch  upon  which  he  may  be  holding  dissertation  ;  and 
objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  science 
itself. 

Science  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  mysterious.  Why 
then  submitt  to  a  virtual  slaughter  of  the  mother  tongue  ? 
Why  accept  Greek-Latin  derivations  when  ofttimes  a  word  of  two 
syllables  would  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  meaning  intended  ? 
These  questions,  though  pertinent,  naturally  beg  another — 
wherein  the  blame  and  wherein  the  remedy  ?  The  fault,  we 
maintain,  lies  with  the  scientist  himself  ;  not  that  he  wishes  to 
inflict  upon  humanity  greater  evils  than  is  our  portion  to  suffer, 
but  thrusting  such  words  as  are  herein  reprobated,  the  compliment 
is  more  than  a  delicacy  and  easy  comprehension  of  his  subject, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  deep,  is  only  retarded  by  a  too  liberal 
use  of  sonorous  words. 

The  scientist  who  possesses  the  greatest  mastery  of  his  sub- 
ject is  in  many  cases  the  most  simple  in  language  when  communi- 
cating his  ideas  to  fellow  beings.  This  statement  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  in  the  face  of  text-book  and  lecturer  may  seem 
somewhat  glaring,  but  considering  the  lectures  of  our  own  day 
and  giving  them  earnest  and  careful  deliberalion  we  make  bold  to 
thus  speak,  for  the  scientist  in  his  addresses  must  not — the  prac- 
tice is  but  too  prevalent  to-day — confine  himself  to  follew  scientists 
alone. 

How  often,  for  instance,    do   we   examine   the    reports  of  our 
(^^anadian   mining  experts   and   feel   compensated   for   the  trouble 
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incurred  in  turning-  the  pages  ?  At  a  recent  lecture  on  '*  Forma- 
tion of  Mountain  Ranges  "  we  were  frequently  perplexed  by  high- 
sounding-  words  and  when  the  following  came  forth,  that,  ''As  a 
mountain  range  resulting  from  the  crushing  of  a  geosyncline  is 
called   a    synclinorium,    a    region    raised    to    a  high  altitude  by  a 

geanticlinal    movement   may    be   called    an    anticlinoriurn  " we 

doubted  whether  even  the  dictionary  would  prove  beneficial. 

"  Scientific  language,"  however,  is  confined  to  no  particular 
science.  The  abuse  is  almost  universal  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  correspondingly  hopeless.  People  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
yes,  educated  people,  shun  the  lecture  hall.  And  why?  A  lecture, 
they  hold,  is  synonymous  of  boredom,  it  is  too  tame,  too  dull  and 
altogether  uninteresting  and  incomprehensible,  but  it  is  generally 
the  last  named,  the  interest  being  secondary  were  the  speaker 
easily  understood.  Society  sometimes  attends  a  lecture,  applauds 
at  the  proper  time  and  pronounces  it  "  quite  too  interesting." 
"beautifully  simple,"  and  yet  how  many  are  better  off  intellectually 
for  their  presence! 

In  conclusion,  we  can  but  look  into  the  future  and  hope  for  a 
speedy  delivery.  This  deliverance  means  nothing  short  of  freedom 
from  degenerancy.  We  might  suggest  a  censorship,  but"  this  is 
almost  impossible.  The  only  effectual  means  is  a  vigorous  slashing 
at  scientific  literature  until  we  get  it  within  our  common  grasp,  by 
seeking  to  make  it  hackneyed  if  necessary  that  we  may  the  more 
easily  understand  and  by  earnest  supplication  to  scientists  and 
lecturers  that  they  make  their  writings  and  lectures  readily  com- 
prehended by  the  people. 

C.   P.   McCoRMAc,  '03 
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QUITE  IN   KEEPING. 

Fasting,  the  staple  of  Lent,  is  practicable  for  very  few  in  our 
ranks.  Its  wholesome  tonic  is  sought  elsewhere.  Thus  good 
sturdy  application  is  making  short-shift  of  loitering,  *' going 
down  town "  and  similar  methods  of  squandering  time.  The 
closest  friend  these  times  of  the  light-hearted  collegian  is  his 
text-book.  Every  day  fattens  his  note-books  and  brings  out 
crops  of  them. 

A  student  who  merits  the  name  needs  no  lent  :  he  has  what 
is  as  good  and  better.  He  resigns  din,  bustle  and  other  exciting 
diversions  for  a  laborious  silence  and  seclusion.  And  then,  what 
a  severe  though  salutary  discipline  does  he  pass  through.  One 
of  his  anxieties  and  distractions — will  be  the  mind  itself. 
Naturally  a  mobile  faculty,  the  intelligence  when  left  alone  will 
run  riot  among  a  variety  of  things.      A  first  care — no  slight  one — 
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will  be  to  gather  all  its  vital  forces  together,  and  concentrate 
them  on  a  single  point.  Another  obstacle  to  study  is  the  imagina- 
tion. An  organic  faculty,  moulded  out  of  flesh,  having  direct 
relations  with  the  passions  and  with  the  senses  centred  upon  it,  it 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  impressions  from  those  several  sources. 
Im.agine  the  strength  of  will  that  shall  be  required  to  repress  its 
excessive  activity,  to  control  and  submit  it  to  the  mind,  to  elevate 
it  to  the  latter's  level  where,  as  in  a  serene  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
sheltered  both  from  the  tumult  of  the  passions  and  from  the 
importunities  of  the  world. 

A  further  difficulty  to  mental  development  is  furnished  by  the 
body  ;  its  clayey  embrace  must  relax  before  the  mind  is  free  to 
soar.  Study  is  the  best  of  dissolvents.  It  is  a  fact  certified  by 
science  that  intellectual  work  draws  more  blood  to  the  brain  and 
uses  up  more  physical  vitality  in  shorter  time  than  the  heaviest 
manual  labor.  No  more  limp  and  crestfallen  creature  can  be  found 
than  the  turbulent  youth  after  a  hard  session  with  his  books.  His 
animal  spirits  have  simmered  pretty  low  and  to  the  same  extent 
allow  his  higher  powers  of  soul  to  assert  their  ascendancy. 

Those  among  us,  inclined  to  complain  of  being  debarred  from 
the  advantages  of  that  austerity  conceded  to  members  of  her 
household  of  the  faith  who  have  reached  their  majority,  should  not 
feel  inconsolable.  They  have  in  their  studies  the  equivalent  and 
all  its  serviceable  qualities,  natural  as  well  as  supernatural,  if  they 
so  wish. 


SECULAR  UNIVERSITIES  AND  CATHOLIC  TRUTH, 

The  noted  Catholic  layman,  Du  Maistre,  somewhere  describes 
history  as  "conspiracy  against  the  truth."  In  fact  English  history 
and  literature  teems  with  slanders,  caricatures  and  allusions  offen- 
sive to  Catholics.  It  is  far  easier  to  find  English  writers  who  have 
not  offended  in  this  respect  than  to  enumerate  those  who  have. 
Neither  Scott  nor  Dickens  are  clear  of  blame.  Save  possibly 
Linguard,  no  great  English  History  is  just  to  Catholicism  or  gives 
the  whole  truth.  In  the  True  Witness  we  notice  a  representation 
of  the  present  phase  of  this  question,  contributed  by  Dr,  Thomas 
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O'Hag-an  to  the  Catholic  Telegraph  ;  it  does  honor  to  the  courage 
and  enli^htment  of  this  writer.      Here,  in  part,  is  what  he  says  : 

"The  great  centres  of  intellectual  life  where  is  supposed  to  radiate  the 
sun  of  truth — the  great  secular  universities — are  to-day  up-to-date,  but  not  up 
to  Catholic  truth.  The  professor  of  Harvard,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Chicag-o  universities  g^oes  abroad  to  teach  the  truth  of  science,  the  truth  of 
history,  the  truth  of  art,  and  seeks  it  everywhere  save  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
So  the  most  enlig-htened  keep  on  tap  some  of  the  old  slanders.  They  would 
be  ashamed  to  be  found  napping-  in  an  elementary  principle  of  science,  but 
they  unblushing-ly  stumble  over  the  most  elementary  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church.' 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
We  feel  obh'ged  to  recall  the  fact  that  for  an  enterprise  like 
The  Review  funds  are  indispensable.  We  hereby  respectfully 
call  upon  our  kind  friends  to  pay  subscriptions  that  may  still  be 
owing.  To  those  who  have  aided  or  who  will  thus  aid  The 
Review  financially  we  express  the  most  heartfelt  thanks. 


A  LOYAL  ALUMNUS. 

We  cannot  forbear  reproducing   the   following  extract  from  a 

recent  letter  of  Dr.  Gibbons  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. : — 

*'  You  will  find  enclosed  a  New  York  draft  for  $25,  $5  of  it  to  g^o  towards 
paying-  my  subscription  to  The  Review  and  $20  for  a  g-old  medal.  Use  the 
medal  wherever  and  for  whatever  the  faculty  thinks  best.  All  I  wish  is  that 
it  will  be  used  where  it  will  do  the  most  g-ood .  .    " 

Dr.  P.  J.  Gibbons,  besides  being  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  Warren  St.  practitioners,  has  won  a  name  in  the  Empire  State 
and  beyond  as  inventor  of  the  Gibbons  Resuscitating  Appliance,  a 
mechanical  means  of  stimulating  artificial  breathing  in  ordinary 
asphyxiating  and  drowning  cases.  Its  practical  value  has  war- 
ranted its  adoption  on  several  of  our  Canadian  steamship  routes. 

With  all  his  success  Dr.  Gibbons,  M.A.,  is  a  loyal  alumnus 
and  calks  interestingly  in  a  reminiscent  vein  of  the  "old  days" 
when  the  boys  gathered  from  the  Lackawanna  Valley  and  Syra- 
cuse district  to  meet  the  Albany  contingent  and  finally  invade 
Canada  a  hundred  strong  at  Ogdensburg  on  the  way  to  Alma 
Mater. 

In  this  connection,  names  of  other  alumni  may  be  mentioned. 
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VARIOUS. 

More  than  2000  Boer  children  are  reported  to  have  died  in 
British  concentration  camps  in  South  Africa  during^  December, 
1901. 

The  Augusttnian^  Kalamazoo,  is  our  authority  that  an  Ameri- 
can General  found  by  personal  inspection  5,000  students  in  the 
Dominican  University  in  Manila. 

Of  the  half-dozen  public  school  superintendents  appointed  by 
the  American  Government  for  the  Philippines,  five  are  Protestant 
clergymen.  Most  of  their  pupils  are  Catholics.  It  would  be  fair 
play  now  to  appoint  some  Catholic  priests — who  would  have  the 
leisure  —to  similar  functions  in  this  hemisphere. 

In  liquid  air  there  are  140,000  pounds  of  power  for  every 
pound  of  air.  Liquid  air  is  capable  of  producing-  the  intensest 
heat,  since,  left  to  itself,  it  becomes  so  rich  in  oxygen  that  one 
might  light  a  bar  of  steel  in  it  with  a  match.  As  a  refrigerant  it 
exceeds  any  commodity  known,  having  a  temperature  of  312^  F. 
below  zero. 

Count  Hanmbalj  by  that  entertaining  writer,  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man,  deals  considerably  with  the  dastardly  crime,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's massacre.  Says  an  exchange  :  "There  is  no  religion  in  it 
(the  novel)  save  that  of  the  pastor,  La  Trihe,  a  Calvanist,  devout 
even  to  fanaticism,  and  that  bloodthirsty  travesty  of  divine  justice 
which  inflamed  the  souls  of  Romish  prelates  and  priests,  court 
and  people,  to  deeds  the  world  can  never  forget  while  history 
remains."  The  event,  we  venture  to  insist,  was  chiefly  a  political 
move  ;  unbiased  facts  absolve  the  accredited  Romish  clergy  from 
complicity  therein. 

The  Earl  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  has  just  died  at  his  family  seat, 
Clandeboye,  Ulster,  once  the  ancestral  home  of  the  great  O'Neills, 
The  illustrious  Irishman,  with  the  blood  of  Richard  Brindsley 
Sheridan  in  his  veins,  was  distinguished  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
statesmanship  and  wit.  For  years  he  occupied  the  highest  posts 
in  the  British  diplomatic  service.      Lord  Dufferin    was  popular  as 
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Governor-General  of  Canada.      The   bereaved    Lady   DufFerin   will 
have  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  second  session  of  the  ninth  parliament  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  opened  Feb,  13th,  by  Lord  Minto.  The  Speech 
from  the  Throne  referred  amon^  other  things  to  the  recent  census, 
the  splendid  crops  in  the  Northwest,  the  visit  ot  Marconi,  the  late 
President  McKinley's  assassination,  and  to  the  Dominion's  pros- 
perity in  all  lines  of  trade.  The  Government,  beyond  the  estimates 
of  the  forthcoming  year,  has  no  new  legislation  to  propose  and 
expects  that  the  session  will  not  be  long. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Supreme  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII., 
on  the  2oth  of  February,  1878,  no  less  than  139  cardinals  have 
died.  The  dignitaries  composing  the  Catholic  hierarchy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  are  as  follows  :  Cardinals,  66  ; 
patriarchs  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  rites,  1 1 ;  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Latin  rite,  resident  sees,  827  ,  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Oriental  rite,  54;  archbishops  and  bishops,  titular, 
385;  archbishops  and  bishops  having  no  title,  9  ;  prelates  Nullius 
dioceseosy  10;  total,  1,362. 


jfdoofi^     JveVieW. 


Writes  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  author  of  '*My  New  Curate," 
'*  Luke  Delmege,"  etc.,  of  Katherine  E.  Conway's  new  novel 
''Lalor's  Maples"  : 

Bridge  House,  Doneraile,   Ire., 

December  30,  1901. 

.  .  .  Last  evening  I  finished  **  Lalor's  Maples  "  in  a 
second  sitting  .  .  ,  going  back  to  my  childhood  when  a  call  to  tea 
from  the  beloved  volume  was  a  hardship  and  a  grievance.  It  is  a 
rare  piece  of  American  fiction  ...  a  bright,  healthy,  whole- 
some novel,  with  a  moral — why  not  ? — and  a  good  one.  Mildred 
is  a  delightful  creation — a  type,  I  hope,  of  many  Irish-American 
girls. 
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*•  Instructions  and  Prayers  for  Catholic  Youth  "  an  ex- 
cellent manual  of  prayer  intended  for  young-  people.  It  contains  a 
complete  summary  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  including-  instruc- 
tions for  daily  exercises,  for  hearing  Mass  and  for  receiving  the 
Sacraments — to  which  are  added  a  numerous  selection  of  devotions, 
prayers,  litanies,  etc.      For  sale  by  Benziger  Bros. 

Another  little  book  by  the  same  publishers,  **  Short  Visits  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament"  also  deserves  recommendation.  It  has 
been  compiled  by  Rev.  Fr.  Lasauce  in  the  interests  of  the  Euchar- 
ists League,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  be 
**  drawn  nearer  to  Jesus  in  the  tabernacle."  Both  of  these  handy 
manuals  very  properly  bear  the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of 
New  York. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  Susan 
Stokes'  nature  lessons,  bearing  the  title  of  ''Ten  CommonTrees." 
Several  species  of  our  more  familiar  trees  are  treated  of  in  a  series 
of  attractive  stories.  Much  useful  scientific  information  in  regard 
to  flowers,  fruits  and  leaves,  pollenization,  propagation,  etc.,  inter- 
spersed with  interesting  anecdotes  and  occasional  poetic  quota- 
tions, show  the  writer's  novel  method  of  popularizing  an  abstruse 
subject. 

Books   Received. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York  : 

Geschechten  von  Deutchen  Stddten.  By  Meneo  Stern,  author 
of  '*  Geschechten  von  Rhein.  Cloth,  i2mo,  420pp.  With 
vocabulary,  maps  and  illustrations.      Price  $1.25. 

RiekVs  Das  Spielm,armskind  and  Der  Siumme  Ratsherr.  Price 
35  cents. 

Harkness  and  Forbe^s  Ccesar's  Com.mentaries  on  the  Gallic  War» 
Half  leather,  i2mo,  593pp.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  Price 
Si. 25. 
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(Sln>OT>g     ti^e     Jllagajii)es, 

The  Messenger^  which  until  last  month  appeared  under  the 
title  of  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Hearty  contains  many  papers 
and  stories  of  no  mean  worth,  and  many  of  its  illustrations  are 
commendatory  from  an  artistic  view-point.  The  initial  article  is 
an  exhaustive  paper  on  *'  Morgag^ni — The  Father  of  Pathology," 
by  James  J.  Walsh,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  The  writer  pungently  shows 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  conflict  between  true  science  and 
religion.  In  a  pastoral  letter  of  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans, the  question  *'  Why  canonize  Joan  of  Arc  ?"  is  satisfactorily 
answered.  The  writer's  appreciation  of  the  *' Maid  of  Orleans  " 
is  no  small  tribute  ;  in  speaking  of  the  soldiers  who  followed  her 
in  battle,  he  says  :  "They  remembered  and  spoke  of  her  tears  of 
devotion  at  Holy  Communion,  her  prudence  in  battle,  her  pity  and 
compassion  for  the  wounded  and  dying,  her  meekness  and  magna- 
nimity under  insult,  her  firmness  and  her  modesty  in  counsel." 
Success  to  the  movement. 

One  of  the  departments  which  most  appeals  to  the  casual 
reader  is  the  Catholic  Chronicle.  All  the  vital  questions  which  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  church  dignitaries  of  to-day,  are  laid 
before  us  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form.  Ottawa  University  finds 
mention  in  this  department,  regarding  the  appointment  of  our 
new  rector.  Rev.  J.  E.  Emery,  O.M.I. ,  and  ''the  opening  of  the 
new  Science  Hall,  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments and  the  latest  scientific  apparatus." 

"The  Pope's  Temporal  Sovereingty  a  Providential  Fact,"  by 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Ellison,  first  engages  our  attention  in  the 
Catholic  World  for  February.  It  is  a  candid  exposition  of  the 
condition  of  the  Papal  States  from  the  time  of  their  bestowal  by 
Constantine  until  their  unjust  spoliation  by  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Garibaldi.  The  writer  shows  that  the  wretched  subjects  have 
realized  to  their  bitter  woe,  the  diff"erence  between  the  fatherly 
rule  of  the  Pope  and  that  of  the  present  King,  under  whom  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  income 
**  to  bolster  up  a  bankrupt  United  Italy  with  bloated  armaments." 
James  Murphy  writes  concerning  the  "New  Crisis  in  Irish  Affairs," 
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in  a  knowingf  manner.  In  more  than  one  place,  he  strikes  hard  at 
England  for  the  wrongs  and  insults  heaped  upon  poor,  struggling" 
Ireland.  The  writer,  however,  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Irish  Party  in  gaining  Home  Rule,  says  :  "  Home  Rule 
would  probably  be  granted  to  Ireland  with  a  willing  heart,  but  the 
English   rulers  fear  that  Home  Rule  would  mean  total  separation. 

.And  this  an   Ireland  either  actively  or  passively  hostile." 

Under  these  circumstances  Ireland  would  be  a  point  of  vantage 
for  a  foreign  power  in  case  of  war  with  England.  Hence,  *'  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  say  that  in  her  present  humor  England  would  lose 
her  last  ship  and  spend  the  last  shilling  in  her  treasury  rather  than 
concede  Home  Rule  to  Ireland."  However,  we  think  that  Eng- 
land realizes  that  she  has  a  great  source  of  revenue  in  Ireland,  and 
so  she  is  going  to  hang  on  tight.  Other  contributions  to  this 
month's  World  are  :  "  From  Panama  to  the  Horn"  ;  ''  May  there 
be  a  Golden  Age  in  the  Future?"  by  William  Seton,  LL.D.;  '*The 
Idylls  of  the  Southland",  and  many  more. 

If  one  wishes  to  be  abreast  of  the  times  he  must  read  matter 
which  is  thoroughly  up-to-date.  The  Current  History  informs  us 
of  all  that  is  going  on  in  this  big  world  of  ours,  and  we  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  able  to  rely  upon  statements  contained  in  it.  For 
general  information  concerning  live  questions  the  Current  History 
is  a  good  instructor. 

Lovers  of  Irish  literature  always  welcome  The  Gael  on  account 
of  its  good  stock  of  brightly  written  stories  and  articles.  The 
February  number  is  no  exception.  '*  Irish  Pipes  and  Pipers  "  is 
a  good  historical  sketch  of  Irish  musicians.  '*  A  Soft  Bit  o' 
Mist"  is  good,  and  the  poem  **  Knock-An-Faeria,"  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
Dollard  (Sliav-na-mon),  has  that  easy  swing  to  it  which  has 
always  characterized  the  pretty  Irish  poems  of  the  Canadian 
Priest.  The  department,  written  in  the  original  language,  is  well 
looked  after. 
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In  the  Argosy,  of  the  University  of  Mt.  Allison,  Sackville, 
N.  B.,  a  graceful  writer  carries  us  away  to  Japan,  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom.  The  otherwise  charming  article  is  somewhat  marred 
for  readers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  Such  hostile 
looking  words  as  *'  Romish  "  and  "  Romanism"  were  coined  for 
no  purpose,  but  to  serve  as  sticky  epithets.  And  we  all  do  like  to 
feel  clean.  Suppose  we  look  for  some  spot  on  the  dark  side  of 
the  moon  to  bury  such  things. 

The  Chisely  of  the  Woman's  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  comes 
breathing  the  grace  and  attractiveness  of  the  fair,  gentle  sex. 
Bless  me,  how  we  like  the  girls — and  at  that  distance,  too- 
When  dear  Isabel  prattles  on  about  "  Tetzel  selling  indulgences,' 
eulogizes  that  easy-going  pagan  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  then 
shivers  a  lance  on  the  mail  of  the  "personification  of  corruption 
and  falsehood — the  Papish  government" — we  listen,  oh,  sugar- 
cane !  Yet  the  horrid  suspicion  arises  :  Is  this  history  '*  as  she 
is  made  "  since  the  Reformation,  or  is  it  the  history  of  the  facts 
as  they  stand.     We'll  look  it  up,  at  any  rate. 

The  Acta  Victoriana  also  gives  us  a  "  mortial  start."  In 
rummaging  about  the  stately  cathedrals  of  England  the  enterpris- 
ing writer  on  the  subject  must  have  scrutinised  the  parish  registers 
or  monuments  equally  reliable,  for  he  informs  us  that  previous  to 
the  Reformation  the  secular  clergy  connected  with  the  service  of 
those  churches  had  their  individual  homes  (and  often  wives). 
Would  it  be  trouble  to  furnish  names,  dates  and  places  of  the 
weddings  ? 

While  on  this  subject  we  might  be  allowed  to  point  out  how 
some  valuable  work  could  be  done.  Not  long  ago  history  was 
so  falsified  by  prejudice  and  ignorance  that  it  was  anything  but 
history;  but  the  scholars  ot  the  present  day,  taking  nothing 
second-hand,  are  rsplacing  these  myths  with  facts.  As  we  Catho- 
lics have  suffered  most  from  lies  and  calumnies,  surely  we  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  truth.  Are  we  ?  Take  Father 
Gasquet's  "Eve  of  the  Reformation,"  published  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Here  several  commonly  accepted  opinions  concerning  the  relation 
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of  the  Eng-lish  Church  (Catholic,  of  course)  with  the  Revival  of 
Letters,  with  the  Papacy  and  with  the  Eng'lish  people  are  proved 
absolutely  false.  And  there  are  dozens  of  such  works,  by  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  alike.  How  many  of  them  are  reviewed  in 
our  college  papers  ?  Besides,  we  have  Catholic  treatises  on  all 
the  live  questions  in  science,  polemics,  higher  criticism  and  phil- 
osophy. What  are  our  Catholic  college  papers  doing  to  make  the 
students  familiar  with  one  or  some  of  these  subjects?  We  con- 
fess it  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  have  been  slack  ourselves. 

The  Ottawa  Campus  apart  from  its  merits,  which  are  neither 
few  nor  light,  comes  with  particular  interest  for  us.  It  is  the 
organ  of  the  Ottawa  University  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  A.  Besides  the 
name  we  may  claim  some  sort  of  relationship.  It  seems  that  a 
branch  of  the  Ottawa  Indians  went  from  Canada  to  establish  them- 
selves in  this  distant  land  and  that  the  founders  of  the  university 
there  were  members  or  descendants  of  this  colony. 

Bates  Student  (Lewiston,  Me.)  is  the  latest  addition  to  our 
exchanges.  After  reading  the  first  story  it  contains,  *'  Legendre 
de  la  Chute  de  Montmorency,"  we  are  tempted  to  enquire,  like  the 
boy  after  the  nursery  tale,  is  it  true?  The  author  of  *'  The  Drama 
and  the  Novel,"  one  of  the  young  lady  graduates  of  '02,  evidently 
understands  the  value  of  condensation. 

An  admirable  pen-picture  of  Rome  and  the  commencement  of 
an  article  in  favor  of  the  Friars  remaining  in  the  Philippines  are 
found  in  the  St.  John's  University  Record  of  this  month.  But 
what  is  the  matter  with  that  magazine  having  an  exchange  depart- 
ment ?  Why  a  college  that  has  not  got  an  ex-man  is  almost  as 
bad  as  one  which  has  not  got  a  football  player  ! 

The  Georgetown  College  Journat  claims  that  it  is  every  whit  as 
good  as  the  best  college  magazine  in  the  country.  So  it  is — in  its 
way.  Its  poetry  is  the  best  we  get  ;  its  fiction  as  good  as  the 
best.  Its  exchange  editor,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  humorous, 
good-natured  individuality  which  appears  in  his  work,  stands 
easily  head  of  his  class.  The  magazine  seems  to  be  on  especially 
good  terms  with  the  fair  sex,  and  it  (the  magazine  of  course)  has 
our  cordial  envy,  if  we  may   be  permitted  to  use  that  term.     The 
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following  ''  Song-  of  the  Skaters,"  an  example  of  its  average  work, 
will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to  frequenters  of  the  rinks  : 

The  Song  of  the  Skaters. 

(First  Stanza.) 

Let  weaklings  shun  the  cold, 

Let  grey-beards  sit  by  the  fire. 
But  you  and  I  will  winter  defy. 

And  breast  the  tempests  dire  ; 
For  on  the  pond  and  the  river  beyond 

The  ice  is  brightly  gleaming. 
And  thither  are  flocking  the  stalwart  youth 

And  maidens  of  lovely  seeming. 
Give  me  life,  give  me  life,  for  I  care  not  to  die 

When  lovers  are  laughing  beneath  a  blue  sky, 
And  over  the  river  comes  ringing  the  song 

Of  the  tuneful  steel,  as  they  glide  along. 


(glt^fetics. 


Owing  to  the  recent  heavy  snowstorms  in  this  vicinity,  hockey 
has  been  at  a  standstill,  and  the  lovers  of  the  game  have  had 
ample  time  to  muse  upon  the  beauties  of  Canadian  winter.  Three 
games  of  those  scheduled  to  decide  the  Championship  have  already 
been  played,  and  resulted  as  follows  :  Richards  vs.  Halligan,  3 — 2 
in  tavor  of  Richards  ;  Halligan  vs.  Macdonell,  result  a  draw,  each 
team  scoring  i  goal  ;  Richards  vs.  Macdonell,  5 — 2  in  favor  o^ 
Richards.  The  standing  of  the  teams  at  present  is  :  Richards,  4 
points  ;   Halligan,  i,  and  Macdonell,  i. 

Victorias  vs.  'Varsity. 
On  Feb.  9th,  the  first  seven  of  the  garnet  and  grey  met,  and 
easily  defeated  the  Victorias  of  this  city  on  the  College  rink.  The 
play  in  this  match  was  even  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  Col- 
legians, waxing  warm  in  their  work,  took  things  into  their  own 
hands,  and  scored  almost  at  will.    They  surpassed  their  opponents 
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in  every  part  of  the  game,  and   particularly  was  this  noticeable  in 
the  clock-like  combination  of  the  forwards. 

At  half  time  the  score  stood  5 — i. 

In  the  second  jhalf  the  Victorias  made  an  attempt  to  rush 
matters,  but  to  no  avail  :  for  were  they  fortunate  enough  to  evade  , 
the  'Varsity  forwards,  they  were  met  by  Callaghan  and  Brennan, 
and  this  meant  that  the  puck  travelled  to  the  other  end 
of  the  rink  ;  and  then  Lamothe  in  goal  was  there  to  keep  the 
puck  out,  and  right  well  did  he  do  his  duty,  letting  it  slide  be- 
tween the  flags  but  once.  The  final  score  was  7 — i,  scored  as 
follows  :   Halligan,  3  ;   Richards,  2  ;   Smith,   i  and  Ebbs,  i. 

The  Collegians  have  a  strong,  fast  team,  and  expect  to  have 
some  interesting  games  with  city  teams  before  the  close  of  the 
season.  As  this  was  the  first  time  'Varsity  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  her  real  strength,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  this 
game  by  the  students,  who  hesitated  not  to  climb  the  "  Alpine 
heights  "  surrounding  the  rink,  and  there  follow  the  game  from 
start  to  finish. 

Referee — Mr.  Whalen. 

Goal  umpires — Messrs.  Enright  and  Macdonell. 

Timekeepers — Messrs.  Enright  and  Nolan. 

Collegiate  Institute  vs.  'Varsity. 

On  Feb.  15th,  'Varsity  added  another  victory  to  her  list  by 
defeating  the  seven  from  the  Collegiate  Institute,  on  the  College 
rink.  The  game  was  very  fast  from  start  to  finish,  and  it  looked, 
at  first,  as  if  'Varsity  could  not  win  on  account  of  the  fast  clip 
at  which  her  opponents  began.  All  doubts,  however,  were  soon 
dispelled  when  the  wearers  of  the  *'  garnet  and  grey"  settled  down 
to  hard  work.  About  ten  minutes  after  play  had  begun,  Ebbs 
made  a  nice  spurt  up  the  rink,  and  shot  the  puck  between  the 
flags.  This  seemed  to  spur  on  the  representatives  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  to  greater  efforts  and  they  finally  succeeded  in  evening 
the  score,  i  to  i.  Richards  following  up  secured  the  puck,  and 
drove  it  through,  making  the,  score  2 — i.  The  score  was  again 
evened  up,  and  about  five  minutes  before  half-time,  stood  3 — 2  in 
favor  of  the  visitors       Smith,   who   was  playing  a  splendid  game, 
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secured  the  puck,  and  3 — 3  was  the  result.  Play  was  resumed 
after  half-time,  with  'Varsity  determined  to  win,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  went  into  the  g^ame,  showed  that  they  were  superior 
to  their  opponents.  When  time  was  called,  the  result  was  6 — 4  in 
in  favor  of  'Varsity.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  Varsity  play- 
ers on  account  of  the  splendid  work  they  did  together.  Indivi- 
dually they  are  good  hockeyists,  but  there  was  no  selfishness  dis- 
played in  the  game  ;  they  played  to  win,  and  combinatton  was 
the  password,  thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  O.U.A.A.  motto, 
"  In  unity  lies  strength." 

Referee — Mr.  Fraser. 

Goal  judges — Messrs.  Copping  and  Ross. 

Timers — Messrs.  Nolan  and  Taylor. 

OUR  INTERMEDIATES. 

Gay  was  the  rink  on  Saturday 

As  the  ice  like  a  mirror  lay, 

When  Cormac's  hockey  team  came  forth 

With  H g- t's  seven  to  play. 

The  boys  who  came  from  far  and  near 
Their  joy  could  not  conceal, 
To  see  Mac's  invincibles  matched 
With  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

All  was  ready  when  time  was  called, 
Each  player  was  in  his  place, 
And  g-rim  resolve  to  win  the  fight 
Was  written  on  every  face. 
A  stroke— a  fall — the  puck  was  off, 
The  cheers  rang  far  and  wide. 
To  see  it  driven  at  lightning  speed 
Across  from  side  to  side. 

Mc yre  came  quickly  down  the  ice 

But  H  -  -  1  -  -  y  stood  before  him; 
He  passed  to  Spud  who  shot  so  nice 
That  it  was  caught  by  our  brave  Tim. 

Mac  told  Jim  G--etogo 

But,  now,  litiie  did  he  care 

He  only  thought  of  the  final  score 

So  down  the  ice  he  went  once  more. 
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Half  time  and  the  score  is  Mac  two, 
While  Swig-g-en's  team  scores  three  ; 
But  the  boys  had  faith  in  their  'vincibles  yet 
And  shrieked  in  their  noisy  glee. 
Then  much  offended  Spud  O'K  -  -  fe 
Just  loosened  his  temper  quick, 
Smothered  a  cheer  in  H  -  -  1  -  -  y's  mouth 
With  the  end  of  his  hockey  stick. 

Time  was  up  and  the  rival  teams 
Line  up  for  the  second  half. 

And  H r-'g---  n's  hope  for  victory  sweet 

Is  expressed  in  an  easy  laugh. 

The  game  is  played  to  the  ring  of  steel. 

And  the  sweeping  stroke  of  sticks. 

But  strive  as  they  will,  Mac's  team  sees  defeat 

By  a  score  of  three  to  six. 

Hurrah  for  H 1  -  y  roars  the  crowd, 

And  hurrah  for  D  -  -  ner  too 

Who,  backed  by  G  -  gfe  and  H  -  -  vey,  sent 

The  puck  to  its  mark  so  true. 

Hurrah  for  L--n-in,  J--s-y  and  C  -  r  -  y, 

Grand  masters  at  the  g"ame  ; 

Hurrah  for  Mac  for  with  ihe  rest 

He  played  a  red-hot  game. 


(Df  JCocal  e/i>tere8t. 


Seldom,  indeed,  has  the  old  college  hall  presented  such  a 
lively  aspect  as  it  did  on  the  occasion  of  the  concert  given  in  aid  of 
the  Athletic  Association  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst.  The  fact 
that  Lady  Laurier  was  patroness  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  tone 
of  the  audience,  and  when  one  adds  to  this  that  the  talent  was  the 
best  obtainable  in  Ottawa,  he  may  form  a  fairly  good  estimate  of 
the  concert's  success.      The  programme  was  : 

PART    I. 

Chorus '*  O'er  the  Star-Lit  Waters," , Campana 

University  Glee  Club. 
Song "  The  Vagabond," 

Mr.  W.  J.  McCaffrey. 
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Song: Selected 

Miss  Nellie  Richardson. 

Piano  Solo 

Miss  M.  Devlin. 

Song- Selected 

Mr.  Harold  Havvken. 

Recitation Selected 

Miss  Tessie  O'Reilly. 

Song- * 'Chanson  de  L'Abeille" Millard 

Mme.  A.  Arcand. 

Song ''Down  the  Vale" ' Moir 

Mr.  G.  I.  Nolan. 

PART    II, 

Violin 9me  Concerto ,Aeriot 

Miss  Kate  Ryan. 

Song "The  Three  Horsemen  " Steafns 

Prof.  Horrigan. 

Song Selected 

Mme.  M.  Mahon. 

Recitation 

Mr.  L.  J.  Kehoe. 

Song Selected. 

Miss  Jennie  Tremblay. 

Song 

Mr.  Wm.  McCarthy. 

Chorus "  Le  Ruisseau  "... Gilbert 

University  Glee  Club. 

Accompanist,  Prof.  Amad^e  Tremblay. 

God  Save  the  King. 

In  distributing  meeds  of  praise  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  discriminate  among-  the  different  artists — all  were  really  excel- 
lent. And  considering-  that  they  gave  their  services  gratuitously, 
the  boys  feel  themselves  bound  to  them  in  everlasting  gratitude. 
Not  only  was  the  concert  a  decided  success  from  the  artistic  view- 
point, but  from  the  financial  side  also  its  results  exceeded  the 
expectations  ot  even  the  most  sanguine,  and  for  this  the  merit  is 
due  to  the  students  who  worked  so  zealously  in  disposing  of 
tickets.  Everything  connected  with  the  concert  went  to  show  the 
deep  appreciation  that  is'  felt  for  the  noble  work  done  by  the 
association  during  the  past  season. 
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The  reputation  of  the  Scientific  Society  is  growing-  apace  both 
within  and  without  the  house.  The  regular  lectures  given  during 
the  past  month--**  Language  :  Its  Rise  and  Growth,"  by  W.  A. 
Martin,  '02,  and  *'  Glaciers,"  by  U.  Valiquet,  '02 — were  favored 
by  attendance  the  largest  on  record  since  the  Society's  inception. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.  an  audience  filling  the  entire 
Dramatic  Hall  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the  public  lecture 
course.  Mr.  Topley,  in  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Ireland,  gave  a 
treat  long-to-be-remembered,  and  has  caused  himself  to  be  en- 
rolled as  one  of  the  Society's  chief  benefactors. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
speakers  in  the  English  Debating  Society  to  address  empty 
benches,  but,  thanks  to  the  general  awakening  of  the  student-body, 
this  condition  of  affairs  no  longer  exists.  The  attendance  at  the 
last  three  debates  was  extraordinarily  large. 

On  Jan.  26th,  "Resolved,  that  the  introduction  of  modern 
machinery  has  been  baneful  to  society,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
J.  J.  O'Gorman  and  J.  Tobin  for  the  affirmative,  and  J.  F.  Hanley 
and  P.  Smith  for  the  negative.  The  decision  was  given  to  the 
affirmative. 

Feb.  2nd,  Messrs.  T.  E.  Day  and  J.  Harrington  opposed 
Messrs.  R.  Carey  and  W.  Dooner  on  the  question,  '*  Resolved, 
that  municipalities  should  own  and  control  the  public  conveniences 
(water-plants,  telephone,  lighting,  and  street  railways).  This  was 
one  of  the  most  finely  conducted  debates  heard  for  many  a  day. 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Dooner  were  the  successful  contestants. 

On  Feb.  9th,  the  Academic  Hall  was  engaged  by  the  Dramatic 
Society  of  Hull,  and  consequently  no  debate  was  held. 

The  subject  of  debate  on  the  i6th  was — "  Resolved,  that  the 
formation  of  trusts  tends  to  the  material  prosperity  of  a  country." 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Collins  and  O.  Macdonald  upheld  the  resolution, 
and  opposing  them  were  Messrs.  J.  McDonald  and  V.  Meagher. 
The  decision  went  to  the  affirmative. 

The  weekly  philosophical  discussions  in  St.  Thomas  Academy 
are  proving  agreeable  as  well  as  instructive.  Great  praise  is  due 
Rev.  Dr.  Nilles  for  the  good  work  being  done. 
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The  Gaelic  Society  has  just  added  to  its  incipient  library 
several  volumes  in  Irish,  together  with  the  series  of  Gaelic 
pamphlets.  A  primer  of  the  League  gives  striking  evidence  of 
the  radical  methods  taken  in  the  old  land  for  the  preservation 
of  the  language. 


cT riorum)  vJen>porun\  vj^iores 

Rev.  D.  Campbell,  'go,  P.P.  of  Dickinson's  Landing,  called 
at  the  College  last  month  and  said  mass  for  the  boys  in  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel, 

Rev.  M.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  '91,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
parish  church  at  Young's  Point,  has  been  transferred  by  His 
Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to  the  parish  church  at 
Ennismore.  We  congratulate  Father  Fitzpatrick  on  his  recent 
promotion  and  wish  him  all  success  in  attending  to  the  duties  of 
his  new  charge. 

Mr.  F.  Costello,  a  former  student,  visited  the  University  dur- 
ing the  month  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  many  of  his  old 
classmates  and  triends. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Maloney,  who  attended  College  last  term  writes  us 
from  his  home  in  Boston,  Mass.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Maloney 
will  remain  at  home  for  some  time,  being  obliged  to  take  a  rest  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

Toward  the  close  of  last  month,  Mr.  F.  J.  McDougal,  '93,  of 
Dawson  City,  Yukon,  was  married  to  Miss  Irene  Glassmacher  of 
this  city,  Mr.  McDougal  is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  new  City  of 
the  North,  having  practiced  there  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  Belcourt,  McDougal  &  Smith.  To  the  happy 
couple  The  Review  extends  its  sincerest  congratulations. 

On  the  22nd  inst..  Rev.  Bro.  McGirty,  O.M.L,  was  ordained 
to  the  sacred  Order  of  Deaconship.  The  recipient  of  this  dignity 
is  one  of  The  Review's  most  valuable  workers.  We  sincerely 
congratulate  him. 
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jg;ui>ior    lJepartn>ci>t, 


A  group  of  small  boys  were  seated  in  one  of  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  recreation  hall  the  other  evening,  narrating  ghost 
stories  and  midnight  adventures.  Some  of  their  recitals  were  very 
thrilling  and  might  fittingly  grace  the  pages  of  a  Frank  Merry 
well  or  Diamond  Dick.  The  ubiquitous  Junior  Editor  (as  usuallv 
unknown  to  all)  overheard  the  following  stirring  tale  by  a  mem- 
ber from  some  place  near  Winnipeg. 

"There  had  been  a  dreadful  murder  committed  in  our  city," 
the  narrator  began.  '*  A  man  had  stabbed  another  and  had  thrown 
the  body  into  the  M .  .  .  .  river,  and  after  much  seaching,  the  body 
could  not  be  found.  One  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was 
standing  on  the  corner  of  a  certain  street  talking  to  two  com- 
panions (we  call  them  Mick  and  Jim  for  the  present)  and  discussing 
the  awful  tragedy.  Mick  suggested  that  we  go  down  to  the  place 
*  just  for  the  excitement  of  the  thihg.'  But  Jim  refused,  thereby 
causing  us  to  send  some  rather  abusive  names  after  him.  Mick 
and  I,  however,  went  on  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  There  was  an 
old  pier  extending  out  into  the  river,  and  it  was  here  where  the 
man  was  stabbed.  We  walked  to  the  end  of  it  and  gazed  for 
some  time  at  the  seemingly  placid  waters  to  contemplate  the 
horrors  of  the  deed.  At  9.30  p.m.,  it  had  become  quite  dark  (it 
was  summer  time)  and  as  there  was  no  moon  shining,  we  deter- 
mined to  return  home.  But,  at  this  moment,  we  were  arrested 
by  a  low  sepulchral  voice,  coming  from  under  the  pier,  which 
softly  but  distinctly  murmured  : 

"  '  It  floats  ;  It  floats.' 

**  Imagine  our  fright  to  hear  such  words  in  such  a  lonely  spot. 
We  were  so  dumb-founded  that  for  some  moments  neither  spoke, 
but  just  shook  from  fright. 

"  *  It's  his  ghost,'  my  companion  whispered.  *  Come,  we'd 
better  make  our  escape.' 

"We  started  to  run  and  only  stopped  on  reaching  Mick's 
house.  As  I  neared  home,  I  met  Jim,  who  stopped  me  to  ask  the 
casue  of  my  haste.  I  tried  to  find  an  excuse  but,  judging  from  his 
looks,  I  succeeded  very  poorly. 
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**  The  next  evening  Mick  and  I  decided  to  re-visit  the  pier. 
Great  was  our  surprise  and  horror  to  hear  the  same  doleful  voice: 

''  'It  floats  ;  It  floats.' 

"The  next  evening  we  induced  a  policeman  to  accompany  us. 
He  was  a  powerful  looking-  man,  tall  and  broad-shouldered.  He 
avowed  that  if  we  were  foolin'  him  he'd  break  our  necks.  He 
realized  that  we  were  not,  for  exactly  at  9.30  p.m.  we  again  heard 
the  same  deep  and  mournful  voice  moaning  : 

*'  '  It  floats  ;  It  floats.' 

"  We  both  noticed  a  slight  quiver  in  the  officer's  frame  when' 
he  heard  the  mysterious  sound.      However,  he  immediately  recov- 
ered   his    lost    composure,    and    drawing    a    shining    revolver    he 
stepped  to  the  side  of  the  pier.      Leaning  on   the  railing  he  peered 
over  and  called  out  in  a  slightly  tremulous  yet  commanding  voice: 

**  Mn  the  name  of  the  law  I  demand  that  whosoever  you  may 
be,  tell  me  what  floats!  ' 

''  This  time  a  diff"erent  voice,  that  of  a  healthy  lad  of  fifteen, 
shouted  up  in  a  clear  tone: 

"  Mvory  Soap  !" 

The  Junior  Editor  may  have  had  blurred  eyes,  but  he  strongly 
declares  that  all  he  saw  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  was  a  thick 
mass  of  rolling  humanity  from  which  finally  emerged  something 
clad  in  about  half  the  clothing  that  belongs  to  a  boy. 

Well,  we'll  not  try  to  depict  him.  If  you  wish  to  see  him, 
look  in  bed  6,  Infirmary  No.  3. 

To  the  Junior  Hockey  Team  the  present  season  has  been  one 
of  brilliant  victories.  Careful  training  and  faithful  practice  ren- 
dered them  invincible  to  all  opposing  teams.  They  dealt  out 
some  stinging  defeats  to  their  opponents,  who  in  the  main  were 
much  heavier  men. 

They  have  won  the  congratulations  of  all  their  fellow- 
students. 

The  average  weight: 

J.  A.  A's 117  lbs. 

Emeralds ...  125     n 

II.  Collegiate 129     n 

Young  Ottawas 1 24     n 

II.  Big  Yard 133     n 


o — 19 

4     II 

.  . 

I      13 

I        3 

3       4 

I—  5 
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The  scores  of  the  games  run  as  follows  : 

Jan.  19 — Emeralds  vs.  J.  A.  A 

"     25 — II.  Collegiate  vs.  J.  A.  A    . 

II     26 — Emeralds  vs.  J.  A.  A 

Feb.  3 — II.  Collegiate  vs.  J.  A.  A.  . 
n  8— II.  Big  Yard  vs.  J.  A.  A. .  . 
M      17 — II.  Big  Yard  vs.  J.  A.  A. .  . 

As  the  Small  Yard  has  looked  in  vain  for  more  ^fames,  they 
have  decided  to  quit  the  game  and  turn  their  attention  to  other 
fields  of  sport. 

HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JANUARY. 

Third  Grade.  —  ist,  Harry  Macdonald  ;  2nd,  E.  Poissant; 
3rd,  P.  T.  Kirwan;  4th,  Gerald  Kirwan. 

First  Grade,  Div.  B. —  ist,  Willie  Perrault;  2nd,  Prosp6re 
Poirier;  3rd,  D.  F.  Seguin;  4th.  H.  Menard. 

Second  Grade.  —  ist,  A.  Fleming;  2nd,  I.  Labrosse;  3rd,  R. 
Valiquette;  4th,  A.  Arcand. 

First  Grade,  Div.  A. — ist,  Charles  Kehoe  ;  2nd,  Fred 
Gervais;  3rd,  Azarie  Menard;  4th,  D.  J.  O'Brien. 

Fourth  Grade. — ist,  Jos.  Coupal;  2nd,  Felix  Routhier;  3rd, 
N.  Bawlf;  4th,  G.  Gaudry. 
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LEBLANC'S  ^  Furniture, 

LEBLANC'S    I  StOVes, 

LEBLANC'S  J  Upholstered  goods 
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The  Banner  of  Erin, 

Written  tor  the  University  Review. 
By  Rev.  James  B.  Dollard,  (Shav-na-tnon.) 


LING  out  the  Banner  of  Erin, 
The  Banner  of  green  and  gold  ; 
The  green  of  her  fairy  valleys, 
The  Bardic  Harp  of  old. 
No  stain  is  on  our  Emblem, 
No  crime  of  the  myriad  years  : 
Tho'  the  harp  be  strung  to  Anguish. 
And  the  green  be  dimmed  with  tears. 

Fling  forth  the  Banner  of  Erin, 
This  glad  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
With  thrilling  message  freighted 
From  kindred  far  away 
By  misty  glen  and  mountain 
Round  tower  and  broken  fane 
Fair  Banbha*  cf  the  Rivers 
Shall  greet  her  own  again. 


Ban  ba-of-the  Streams"  an  ancient  poetic  name  for  Ireland. 
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Fling  out  the  Banner  of  Erin, 
A  glorious  sight  to  see  ; 
It  blazed  above  Tyr-Owen 
At  Beal-an-atha-buidhe"^* 
At  Ross  and  crimsoned  Oulart 
The  stormy  Pikemen's  cheer 
Its  Em'rald  folds  made  tremble 
And  filled  the  foe  with  fear. 

Fling  forth  the  Banner  of  Erin, 
And  while  it  flaunts  on  high 
For  Faith  and  Holy  Ireland 
We  vow  to  live  and  die. 
The  waiting  Nations  watch  us, 
Our  proud  resolve  to  know — 
Fling  out  old  Erin's  Banner 
To  greet  the  Sunburst's  glow  ! 

**  Pron. — Beel-an-aha-bwee  : — i.e.,    The  mouth  of  the  yellow  ford  where 
The  O'Neill  of  Ulster  gained  a  great  victory. 


BEEHIVE   INTRUDERS. 

Not  long  ago  Miss  Refflier  very  justly  ridiculed  these  books 
(Mrs.  Finley's)  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  ''To  turn  her  learning 
and  satire  to  the  task  of  crushing  them  was  to  break  a  butterfly 
on  a  wheel,  said  an  observer,  but  an  Elsie  book  has  no  sign  of  a 
butterfly  about  it  ;  it  is  a  little,  sly,  dull,  gray  moth  stealing  into 
the  mind  to  leave  a  brood  of  little  suggestions  of  heresy  hardly 
visible,  but  eating  away  the  texture  of  a  child's  faith  until  some 
day  a  horrified  parent  or  keen-witted   priest  shall  discover   that  it 

is  in  tcltters." 

— **  Our  Tender,"  in  the  Pilot, 


k 
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St,  Thomas  Aquinas^ 

^5*  8^^         ft^* 


Sermon    Delivered    March    qth,     1902,    Ottawa    University 
Chapel,  by  Rev.  W.   O'Boyle,  O.M.I.,   D.D. 

Text : — **  Sicut  sol  resplendens." — Ecclesiasticus,  50,  7. 

Holy  Church  celebrates  to-day  with  fitting  ceremony  the  628th 
anniversary  of  the  death  and  translation  to  heaven  of  Friar 
Thomas,  the  great  and  sainted  son  of  St.  Dominic's  Order.  Our 
Mother's  joy  is  ours,  and  true  to  a  Catholic  instinct,  we  have  fore- 
gathered round  this  altar.  'Tis  well,  for  we  glorify  religion  in  her 
great  champion,  we  honor  one  of  God's  heroes,  the  holiest  of 
le  irned  men,  the  most  learned  of  the  saints,  and  we  show  our 
appreciation  of  an  ideal  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  presented 
to  us  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor. 

The  few  words  of  the  text  likening  St.  Thomas  to  a  sun 
coruscating  in  the  Church  of  God,  hint  sufficiently  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  the|tie,  Who  may  gaze  upon  the  orb  of  day  at  its 
meridian  splendor  ?  Who  but  the  eagle  that  soars  itself  with 
power  in  the  blue  reaches  of  heaven  ?  Who  shall  peer  into  the 
genius  and  sanctity  of  Aquinas  but  a  master-mind  and  sanctified  ? 
4 The  ordinary  mortal  can  but  strive  to  turn  his  face  heaven- 
ward for  a  momentary  glance  through  the  murk  and  cloud  of 
multiple  short-comings,  up  to  the  luminary  that  warms  and  en- 
lightens. I  have  taken  that  hurried  glance  at  St.  Thomas  and 
his  life-work  and  to  convey  to  you  for  our  mutual  edification  the 
impressions  yet  vivid,  is  my  labor  of  love  this  morning. 

The  train  of  thojj^ht  consej;[uent_on^even  a  cursory  glance, 
centres  round  two  chief  characteristics,  already  alluded  to,  the 
science  and  sanctity  of  the  man.  To  examine  his  claims  for 
superiority  in  both  is  too  vast  an  undertaking  for  the  time  at  our 
disposal.  The  ujneiring  judge  in  matter  of  sanctity  is  the  Church, 
and  she  has  canonized  our  saint   with  special  honors.     In  the  acts 
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of  that  canonization,  stand  forth  the  reasons,  testimonies  of  piety, 
modesty  and  in  bold  relief,  the  major  virtue — purity, which  merited 
for  him  the  name  **  Angelic."  That  lily  bloomed  with"a  vigor  that 
filled  his  young  life  with  an  aroma  of  peculiar  holiness,  which  God 
rendered  permanent  by  blessing  him  with  a  double  vocation,  a  call 
to  wear  the  white  robe  of  the  Dominican  company  and  to  bend 
beneath  the  yoke  of  Christ's  priesthood.  He  responded  and  his 
sanctity  grew  till  humility,  devotion  and  innocence  alone,  would 
have  sufficed  to  place  him  on  God's  altar.  But  there  was  more  in 
the  sanctity  of  Thomas.  Providence  had  vaster  designs.  That 
extraordinary  virtue  was  to  be  ordained  to  the  verifying  in  him  of 
the  beatitude  which  reads  :  ^**  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  for 
they  shall  see  God  and  the  things  of  God."  Thomas  was  to  be  a 
seer  and  a  prophet.  He  was  to  be  a  thinker,  and  since  'tis  the 
same  soul  that  thinks  and  wills,  his  genius  found  a  mighty  auxili- 
ary in  that  virtue  which  kept  his  soul  from  corruption,  that  the 
sublimity  of  his  conceptions  might  be  unimpaired.  Thus  the  very 
excellence  of  his  visual  power,  the  grandeur  of  his  intellectual 
achievements,  prove  the  necessity  of  his  moral  greatness,  and  so 
peremptorily  that  Pope  John  XXH.  has  placed  himself  on  record  in 
these  words  :  "  We  doubt  in  no  way  that  Brother  Thomas  is  in 
glory  since  his  doctrine  could  not  have  been  without  miracle." 

Let  us  then  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  doctrine 
and  we  shall  evidently  make  for  sanctity  as  well.  Let  us  look  at  St. 
Thomas,  the  arch-scientist,  the  inspired  educator,  and  we  shall 
have  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest  for  students  and  professors. 

Christ  in  His  Church  is  the  divinely  appointed  teacher  of 
nations,  and  with  Christ  we  include  His  successors  in  the  chair  of 
Peter.  To  tell  men  of  God  and  His  law,  to  explain  both;  to  show 
how  faith  and  reason  mutually  support  each  other,  and  to  guar- 
antee the  hope  that  is  in  us,  such  is  the  Divine  right  of  the  Church, 
nay  more,  her  duty  to  **  enlighten  every  man  that  cometh  into  this 
world." 

Marvellously  she  has  fulfilled  her  mission  and  seen  heresy  and 
sophism  smash  on  the  granite  of  her  reasonable  creed.  She  has  be- 
come learned  for  the  salvation  of  the  learned,  and  fought  error  on 
its  own  ground,  taking   advantage  of  the   very   resources   of  her 
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enemies,  to  ensure  her  ultimate  triumph.  She  has  used  human 
methods,  and  her  intellectual  apostolate  has  been  done  largely  by 
the  CO  operation  of  chosen  spirits  raised  up  from  time  to  time  by 
Almighty  God,  men  with  a  mission  for  the  epoch  in  which  they 
lived.     Thomas  is  one  of  these. 

When  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Church's  long  fight  with 
Protean  error  had  waned,  she  was  fairly  mistress  of  the  situation, 
and  could  look  back  with  pride  on  the  gifted  sons  who  had  helped 
her  brave  so  many  dangers  in  the  dark  hour,  her  Justins  and  her 
Augustines.  There  was  a  lull  in  that  storm  ever  raging  against 
her,  yet  symptoms  were  not  wanting  of  breakers  ahead.  Several 
circumstances  had  conspired  to  produce  a  state  of  unrest  in 
the  minds  of  men,  struggles  between  King  and  Pope,  the 
Crusades,  the  commencement  of  scientific  investigation  and  the 
invasion  of  Greek  and  Eastern  literature,  all  had  successively 
shocked  the  Western  nations,  the  inquisitive  Latin  or  Frank  or 
Celt,  to  electrify  them  as  it  were,  to  a  new  intellectual  activity, 
artificial  unfortunately,  a  fictitious  life,  called  the  Renaissance. 
The  paladin  gave  way  to  the  student  in  youthful  ideals  of  great- 
ness, and  in  the  glamor  of  inexperience  and  the  ardor  for^novelty, 
there  was  a  danger,  that  many  a  bold  enthusiast  would  strand  on 
the  barren  reefs  ot  Greek  pagan  philosophy  or  Eastern  naturalism. 
For  the  teaching  ot  the  Greek  refugees  tended  to  neglect  the 
thought  for  the  material  perfection  or  finish.  The  Almighty  knew 
the  danger,  and  saw  fit  to  call  forth  a  pilot,  to  guide  the  erring 
cratts  to  the  deep  sea,  on  the  homeward  way.  That  pilot  was 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

He  came  in  the  name  of  the  new  learning,  in  the  name  of 
philosophy,  that  name  which  had  been  used  so  often  to  hide 
attacks  on  truth.  He  assimilated  the  teachings  of  th*e 
old  teachers,  and  meditated  on  revelation,  to  become  in  thirty 
years  the  oracle  of  the  century.  He  pored  over  the  book  of  nature, 
man.  God  and  the  world,  placed  the  boundaries  between  matter 
and  spirit,  sounded  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  he  delved  into 
psychology  and  logic,  probing  the  mysterious  limits  of  human 
knowledge  and  human  liberty;  all  this  he  did  by  taking  Aristotle, 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  the  world  has  produced,  explaining  him, 
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correcting'  him  and  completing  him  and  making  him  the  pedagogue 
of  faith  ;  then  he  interwove  his  doctrine  in  a  resum^  of  the  whole 
of  Christian  doctrine  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils 
and  the  Fathers,  harmonising  it  and  showing  its  complete  con- 
formity to  right  reason.  No  wonder  that  Bucer,  the  heresiarch 
said  in  his  disgust  :  "  Take  away  Thomas  and  I  shall  destroy  the 
Church."  A  sacrilegious  pretention,  no  doubt,  for  the  Church 
depends  on  no  one  man,  but  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  works 
of  Thomas  constitute  an  arsenal  for  the  defenders  of  dogma. 

The  value  of  the  saint's  work  has  been  solemnly  recognized. 
The  Ecumenical  Council  of  Trent  placed  his  Summa  open  on  the 
altar  beside  the  scripture  and  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs. 
In  our  own  day,  Leo  XIII,  that  gifted  Pope,  that  light  from 
heaven  yet  brilliant,  who  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  some  of 
the  intuitions  of  St.  Thomas,  has  named  him  patron  of  Catholic 
education.  He  gives  for  reason  that  he  is  the  most  perfect  model 
Catholics  can  set  up  before  themselves  in  the  different  branches  of 
science.  In  him  are  all  those  lights  of  heart  and  mind  that  de- 
mand imitation,  a  doctrine  rich,  pure,  and  orderly,  so  vast  that  it 
contains  like  a  sea  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  All  that  has 
been  said  of  truth,  all  that  has  been  wisely  discussed  by  the  pagan 
philosophers,  by  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  by  those 
superior  men  who  flourished  before  him,  not  only  has  he  fully 
seized,  but  he  has  augmented,  completed,  classified  with  such 
clearness  of  method  and  choice  of  terms  that  successors  cannot 
hope  to  imitate.  Such  is  the  pronouncement  of  Leo,  the  provi- 
dential genius  of  our  time,  on  the  life-work  of  the  genius  of  another 
era,  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

We  know  how  that  life-work  was  elaborated.  The  story  of 
how  his  friends  ignored  the  angel  they  entertained,  so  humbly  did 
he  start.  The  mute  ox  thought  and  prayed.  He  absorbed  the 
subtle  learning  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  not  till  his  own  fount  was  full 
did  he  overflow  for  others.  Then  after  twenty  years  of  earnest  toil 
he  delved  on  the  rock-bed  of  reason  for  a  foundation.  Higher  and 
higher  he  built,  examining  each  block  of  truth,  and  connecting 
them  with  care,  and  as  the  structure  rose  its  magnificence  grew 
evident.      In  it  took  form   the   mighty   nave  of  Scripture,  the  long 
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drawn  aisles  of  Tradition  and  the  Fathers,  all  centering"  in  the 
Triune  sanctuary  of  the  Trinity,  with  its  altar,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  atoning  victim,  then  the  transepts,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  Mary,  in  the  niches  and  columns  the  sacraments 
and  the  virtues  contrasted  in  turn  by  the  grinning  gargoyles  of 
vices  and  passions, — no  flimsy  show,  but  a  solid  harmony,  not  a 
Moorish  mosque  or  a  Grecian  temple,  but  a  Christian  monument, 
luminous  and  prayerful,  redolent  of  incense,  throbbing  with  melody, 
a  temple  of  Gothic  spires  pointing  to  God. 

I'he  architect,  the  master-builder,  found  his  inspiration  in 
intimate  communion  with  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  just  as 
Bonaventure  found  his  wealth  of  mystic  lore  in  contemplation  of 
the  crucifix.  Those  inspirations  Thomas  recorded,  and  the  result 
was  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass,  the  *'  Summa  Theo- 
logica." 

The  Summa  is  a  poem,  the  epic  of  God,  the  angels  and  men, 
replete  with  scholastic  learning.  'Tis  the  quintessence  of  his 
teaching,  a  marvellous  exposition  of  natural  and  revealed  truth 
with  regard  to  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  i>eity,  the 
analyses  of  man's  triple  being. 

With  regard  to  human  problems,  the  Summa  is  ever  actual 
and  on  two  points  in  particular  a  wonderfully  shrewd  anticipation 
of  the  future.  I  allude  to  its  altitude  on  science  as  such,  and  on 
the  social  questions. 

In  scientific  discussion,  Thomas  is  and  will  be  an  educator. 
The  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  many  individual  phenomena  was 
a  slight  defect  of  his  age,  but  it  served  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  the  first  principles,  the  eternal  truths  which  are  the  most 
important  concern  of  mankind.  God  and  man  were  the  ends  of  his 
medieval  knowledge.  He  was  not  a  theorizer  from  faulty  data, 
not  scientific  in  the  sense  of  those  modern  oracles  who  strive  to 
find  God  at  the  end  of  their  telescope,  or  the  human  soul  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  and  when  they  don't  find  either,  deny 
both.  His  was  not  the  modern  style  that  dispenses  with  system 
and  is  but  a  desultory  conglomeration  of  facts,  that  lob-sided 
science  which,  to  quote  one  of  our  modern  scientists,  **  does  little 
more  than    unweave    the    rainbow    and    leave   us    dead  chemical 
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elements."     We  are  told  to  read   the  latest  always  for  science. 
There  is  something  in  it,  but  'tis  but  a  half-truth.     Truth  is  prefer 
able  to  novelty,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  ease  with  which  we 
may  get  at  the  last  hypothesis,  should  not  create  the   opinion    the 
mere   reading-up   is   education.       Why   is   it   that  in   this   age   of 
transition,  when  old  ways  of  thinking  are  vanishing,   an   authority 
like  Brunetiere  has  denounced  our   modern    science   as   bankrupt. 
'Tis  not  science  as  such  that  is  at  fault,    but  in  as  much   as  by  its 
extravagant  assumptions  it  has   left  the  programme  laid  down  in 
the  Summa.     That  programme  is  of  true  scientific  education  that 
disciplines  the   mind   by  cultivating  a  philosophical    habit  that  en- 
ables one  to  take   connected  views  of   things  and  their   relations, 
and  ordains  these  facts  to  prove  a  true  thesis.     'Tis,  in  Newman's 
words,    "a   clear,  calm,  accurate  vision  and  comprehension  of  all 
things  as  far   as   the  human   mind   can   embrace   them,  each  in  its 
place   with   its   characteristics  upon  it."     That  Thomistic  idea  of 
science,  the  Zeit-geist  of   to-day  affects  to  despise,   and  until   they 
learn    to   lose   their  self-conceit,    the   invariable  n  ark   of  shallow 
minds,  and  have  come  back  to  that  idea,  never  can   scientific  in- 
structors of  the  modern  school  uplift  or  inspire. 

Treating  questions  of  social  order  St.  Thomas  establishes 
first,  the  principle  of  an  authority  and  adjusts  the  social  fabric  on 
far  other  bases  than  J.J.  Rousseau,  and  after  proposing  objections 
that  our  pseudo-reformers  search  as  arguments,  he  proceeds  to 
show  the  relation  between  ruler  and  ruled,  determining  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  that  found  an  unequal  condition  of  classes 
and  individuals,  their  respective  rights  and  duties,  insisting  on  law 
which  binds  man's  conscience  by  God's  sanction — as  though  he  had 
in  his  mind's  eye  the  vagaries  of  the  communistic  and  socialistic 
theorists  of  our  day.  And  every  one  concedes  that  the  truest 
answers  to  the  questions  of  our  day  have  come  from  the  Vatican 
in  those  erudite  Encyclicals,  which  might  be  called  "Commen- 
taries "  of  the  Summa. 

St.  Thomas  was,  first,  last  and  always  a  religious  teacher, 
and  his  philosophy  gravitated  round  the  central  truth  that  God  is 
the  author  of  all.  He  is  an  echo  from  the  shores  of  infinity  to  tell 
us  whence  we  have  come  and  whither   we  are  going.      He  teljs  us 


.^ 
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of  what  rock  we  are  cut,  and  that  the  true  measure  of  our  worth  is 
not  intellectual  vigor  or  physical  well-being,  but  moral  fibre  ;  that 
the  man  in  us  is  first.  In  this  age  of  universal  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity, he  reminds  us  of  our  duties.  Greece  believed  in  culture, 
Rome  in  law,  'tis  ours  to  believe  in  Christ's  grace  and  to  live  for  a 
supernatural  end.  He  has  showed  that  things  have  changed  since 
Christ's  coming  and  that  the  complete  life  is  impossible  without 
education  for  Christ.  The  education  of  Christ  is  that  no  man  is  a 
chattel,  from  the  value  of  his  soul,  hence  the  importance  of  the 
individual.  He  teaches  that  each  child  is  father  of  the  man,  that 
every  man  is  for  society  and  generations  for  succeeding  ones  in 
continued  progress  in  appreciation  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful 
and  the  good  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  influences  on  the  heart  and 
will,  necessary  that  the  unit  member  of  society  may  fill  the  measure 
ot  his  vocation,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  matters 
little  to  gain  the  world  if  the  soul  be  bartered,  ever  looking  to  that 
bourne  where  progress  shall  cease  because  complete  in  the  abode 
where  life  shall  live  forever  more. 

Christ's  mouthpiece,  the  Catholic  Church,  has  been  accused  of 
a  blind  devotion  to  Theology,  with  a  neglect  of  the  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  the  human  'ologies.  Catholicism  in  the  Church  is 
passable,  but  running  a  school  ?  We  have  no  time  to  refute  what 
everyone  cognizant  of  history  knows  to  be  a  calumny  against  the 
mother  of  civilization.  Those  who  argue  thus  are  those  who  wish 
to  train  up  a  pagan  world,  by  taking  up  our  youth  and  cramming 
them  with  formulas  in  the  Godless  school.  Against  these  the 
Church  proposes  her  unchanging  ideal  of  education,  that  which 
lifts  body,  mind  and  heart  ;  knowing  that  we  are  yet  of  earth  she 
prompts  us  to  make  the  most  of  temporal  opportunities,  but  all  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God.  All  our  human  aims  she  wishes  to  be 
subordinate  to  a  great  destiny,  eternal  life. 

Christ's  ideal  of  complete  education,  Thomas  made  his.  He 
does  not  dogmatise  alone;  he  reasons,  and  'tis  the  evident  truth  that 
convinces.  '* 'Tis  the  crowning  intellectual  glory  of  St.  Thomas 
to  have  made  the  logicalness  of  Christianity  cogently  clear  to  the 
mind  of  the  deepest  philosopher  as  of  the  guileless  child  of  God." 
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The  truth  of  Thomas   is    migfhty  and   prevails  ;  contradiction 

has  but  helped  in  its  preservation. 

*'  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  agfain.; 
Eternal  years  of  life  are  hers  ; 
But  error,  vanquished,  writhes  in  pain 
And  dies  among  her  worshippers." 

What  of  error  ?  What  do  we  witness  to-day?  Science  has 
scattered  her  brands  so  far  that  she  cannot  regather  them. 
False  systems  have  wrecked  social  order  and  the  bourgeois 
of  this  century  may  learn  a  lesson  of  fear  like  the  aristocrat  of  the 
i8th.  Politics  no  longer  recognises  herself.  Heresy  has  ceased 
to  be  a  serious  issue,  has  given  way  to  agnosticism  and  the  last 
message  is  the  collapse  of  atheism.  What  of  truth  ?  Round  its 
banners  to-day  gather  the  increasing  nucleus  of  the  faithful,  the 
youth  of  the  world  who  wish  to  be  men  ot  character,  and  Catholic 
always.  'Tis  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  from  among  them 
will  arise  great  souls  for  future  emergencies,  great  saints  perhaps. 
But  whether  a  better  day  be  dawning  for  Holy  Church,  and  we  feel 
it  is,  or  whether  new  trials  await  her,  we  feel  no  apprehension. 
We  have  Thomas  Aquinas  !  With  him  we  shall  always  have  a 
standing  point  of  doctrine  on  which  to  plant  the  flag  of  truth  high- 
above  the  seething  storm,  and  illumined  by  the  celestial  fires  of 
revelation,  that  crag  where  the  mighty  engineer  has  heaped  the 
granite  of  an  impregnable  position,  stored  with  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war,  the  citadel  of  reasonable  faith. 


Ave  Maria  !    blessed  Maid  ! 
Lily  of  Eden's  fragrant  shade  ! 

Who  can  express  the  love 
That  nurtured  thee  so  pure  and  sweet. 
Making  thy  heart  a  shelter  meet 

For  Jesus,  Holy  Dove  ? 

— ^JoHN  Keble. 
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A  Manly  Boy. 


S  a  sayingf  one  often  hears  now-a-days  and  as  often  mis- 
applied. The  first  time  I  heard  it,  was  while  travelling  in 
Eastern  Canada  in  the  winter  of  i8 — .  At  a  little  way 
station  not  far  from  Montreal,  a  group  of  boys  boarded 
the  train  and  found  seats  in  the  same  coach  which  I  happened  to 
occupy.  They  were  a  healthy  looking  lot  of  lads,  all  bound  for 
their  respective  homes  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays.  About  a 
dozen,  and  their  ages  ranged,  I  should  judge,  anywhere  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  years.  A  dozen  boys  and  no  noise,  would  be  an 
impossibility  ;  as  it  so  happened,  such  was  the  case  this  particular 
time,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  just  then  a  loud  cheer  went  up, 
and  cries  of  "  here  he  comes  !  "  greeted  the  ears  of  a  pleasant 
looking  youth,  who  entered  the  car  from  the  farther  end.  **  Ves,). 
here  he  is,"  came  the  reply  to  the  greeting.  **  It  would  have  been 
a  disappointment  to  me  had  I  failed  to  get  away  in  time  to  be  with 
you,  boys."  **We  would  have  missed  you,  '  said  a  laughing  faced 
chap,  *'  we  want  to  have  that  question  we  were  discussing  yester- 
A-*day  settled."  '*  And  how?  "  queried  a  nervous  boy  as  he  gazed 
\  at  the  empty  se^ts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle.  *' Just  this 
way  !  "  chimed  m  a  shrill  metallic  voice  that  came  from  a  touzled 
headed  chap  who  had  changed  places  half  a  dozen  times,  and  with 
the  same  amount  of  noise  as  his  voice  conveyed.  '*  What  way  can 
you  settle  it  ?  "  said  an  older  boy,  probably  the  eldest  of  the  group  ; 
and  all  was  quiet  again.  This  time  it  was  the  last  comer  who 
spoke,  he  had  not  taken  a  seat  as  yet,  and  standing  erect  (with  his 
head  on  his  shoulders,  so  to  speak)  holding  his  cap  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  rested  on  the  back  of  the  seat  near  him,  and  after 
a  few  moments'  pause,  as  no  reply  came,  he  continued  :  *'  In  my 
opinion  the  only  way  to  settle  such  a  question  a  this,  would  be  to 
place  before  the  people  the  facts  ot  the  case,  what  such  an  act 
means  to  the  country,  and  let  the  people  decide."  By  this  time  the 
train  had  pulled  up  at  the  next  station,  where  a  number  of  the  boys 
were  getting  off,  and  as  the  orator  of  the  group  passed  out,  a  man 
of  mature  years  who  had  also  been  an  interested  onlooker, 
remarked,    *'  What  a  manly  boy  ?     I  wonder  who  he  is  ?    It  is  a 
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pleasure  to  see  a  boy  possessing  such  gentle  manners,  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  as  are  written  in  that  lad's  face.  He  is  a  boy 
that  later  on  in  life  becomes  a  leader." 

A  companion  who   remained  at  the  door  oi  the  compartment 
till  the  train  moved   on,    and    to    whom   the  last  speaker  had  been 

talking,    replied,  that   they   all  liked   L — ''  he  is  such  a  good 

fellow,  never  in  cranky  humour  like  some  of  us,"  "  Whoo  !  whoo  !" 
came  from  the  laughing  faced  boy,  "you  should  know  Tom  Smith, 
he  can  not  enter  or  leave  a  room  without  taking  the  door  from  its 
hinges,  and  Jim  Smith,  Tom's  cousin,  he  blushes  and  giggles  like 
a  girl  when  asked  if  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  and  says 
*  Oh  !  I  dcTn't  know,  had  no  time  to  study  that,'  and  Frank 
Brown  who  shuffles  his  feet,  and  knocks  his  knees,  and  dares  any 
one  (not  his  own  size),  to  knock  the  chip  from  his  shoulder,  and 
sleepy  Joe  Leblanch,  who  dreams  away  his  brains,  except  while  in 
the  dining-hall,  and  then  there  is  no  mistaking,  he  is  fully  wide 
awake,  especially  when  the  first  course  is  served,  as  Joe,  poor 
chap,  is  very  fond  of  soup.  Ye  gods,  what  a  noise  !  Niagara 
sounds  in  the  distance,  but  soups  are  so  nourishing.  Then  there  is 
little  Henry  Brenot,  the  smallest  boy  on  the  football  team,  a  good 
worker  in  many  ways  and  always  I,  I,  I  ;  inside  and  outside  I,  I.  I  ; 
but  sir,  in  college,  there  are  always  all  sorts  of  boys."  *'Yes" 
said  his  companion,  '*  and  this  group  may  never  all  come  together 
again,  as  holidays  usually  bring  changes,  and  college  roll-calls  are 
among  them." 

Some  years  later  I  was  again  in  Eastern  Canada,  and,  strange 
to  say,  laid  off  at  the  same  little  way-station.  In  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  little  old  waiting  place  had  undergone  few  changes,  but 
this  day  it  was  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens,  and  on 
enquiring  I  learned  that  the  village  was  en  fete  in  honor  of  their 
member  who  was  leaving  that  day  for  the  Capital.  Looking 
around,  my  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  merry  party  of  young  men  and 
women  coming  towards  the  station,  and  on  closer  observation  I 
saw  a  young  man  of  some  thirty  odd  summers,  tall,  slightly  built, 
holding  himself  with  the  ease  of  a  Chesterfield,  talking  to  a  very 
pretty  girl  who  was  walking  with  him,  and  as  the  group  approached 
the  couple  were  the  centre  of  all   attraction.     After  many  hearty 
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hand-shakes,  with  deafening-  cheers  the  young-  man  boarded  the 
train,  and  bowing-  his  acknowledgments  with  that  same  pleasing- 
manner  as  the  youth  had  done  to  his  remaining  companions  when 
going-  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  brought  the  words  to  my 
memory,    *'  A  leader  of  men." 

The  political  aspect  of  the  country  had  changed,  the  B  C. 
question  had  been  betore  the  people  for  months,  the  papers  were 
full  of  it.  Men  discussed  it  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  from 
every  point  of  view,  even  the  women  were  becoming  politicians 
over  it,  (Heaven  help  us  when  they  do),  the  House  in  session, 
every  member  in  his  seat,  the  galleries  overcrowded,  all  classes 
and  creeds  were  represented  in  the  eager  listening  throng,  anxious 
to  hear,  not  a  part,  but  every  word  that  the  silver-tongued  orator 
had  to  say  that  night.  The  last  member  had  spoken  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  now,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  the  only  one 
to  hear  from,  and  the  one  that  all  wanted  to  hear. 

Just  5  to  8,  at  eight  o'clock  he'll  speak.  The  minute  hand  had 
not  time  to  move  from  the  numeral  twelve,  when  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  words  which  rang  out  clear  and  silvery  like  melody  on 
the  evening  air.  ''Why!  he  has  talked  over  four  hours,  how 
quickly  the  time  passed  !  And  now  the  vote  is  being  taken,"  anxious 
moments  for  many,  and  as  I  scanned  the  bevy  of  ladies  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery,  I  noticed  one  in  particular,  whose  face  wore  that 
same  sweet  expression,  as  I  had  seen  on  the  young  lady  who  said 
good-bye  so  gaily  to  the  manly  man  at  the  little  railway  depot, 
"  13  to  107  " — and  the  very  stones  echoed  the  vole   *'  13  to    107." 

Not  many  months  after,  that  this  event  in  Canadian  history 
had  taken  place,  I  was  walking  with  an  old  lady  in  one  of  the 
public  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  as  we  were  about  to  cross  the 
street  towards  the  Post  Office,  some  boys  came  running  along, 
shouting-  something  which  sounded  like  "here  he  comes,"  and 
looking  to  see  who  was  meant  by  he,  I  saw  a  tall  gentleman,  (the 
same  who  had  talked  for  four  hours  which  were  as  so  many 
minutes  to  the  eager  listeners),  and  as  he  passed,  we  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  near  us,  a  young  girl  whispered  to  a  youth  at  her 
side,  *'  He  is  a  gentleman  to  his  fingertips,  and  you  know  he  is 
not  rich."      Of  course  manners  maketh  the  man. 
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Feast   of  St.   THomas  Acttiinas 

March  7th,  1902. 
Essay  on  Philosophy. 


N  this  festival  day  of  the  master  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  Leo  XIII  has  chosen  as 
patron  to  all  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
students  of  the  class  of  Philosophy  of  this  institution 
wish  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors  and  commem- 
orate the  day  by  partaking;-  of  a  highly  intellectual  treat.  This 
essay  is  not  intended  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  audience 
the  idea  that  we,  the  students  of  the  seventh  form,  are  fully 
equipped  in  the  science  of  philosophy,  but  we  wish  to  tell  the 
younger  students  our  early  impressions  on  the  subject,  give  them 
a  general  outline  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  prompt  them  not  to 
bid  good-bye  to  their  Alma  Mater  before  going  through  a  complete 
philosophical  training. 

We  remember  when  in  the  early  days  of  our  college  life,  we 
could  not  refrain  from  feeling  some  sort  of  relierious  respect  for  the 
young  men  who  were,  at  the  time,  in  the  position  we  occupy  at 
the  present  day  in  the  University,  Not  unfrequently  we  beheld  in 
tthe  near  future  the  wrinkles  of  wisdom  crowning  our  brow,  and 
we  expected  that  a  sudden,  wholesome  and  mysterious  change 
would  be  brought  upon  us  as  soon  as  we  should  register  as  stu- 
dents in  philosophy. 

A  change,  indeed,  does  take  place  in  the  youth  who  studies 
B  philosophy,  as  we  shall  soon  try  to  prove,  but  this  change  comes 
on  gradually,  unceasingly  and  unconsciously,  brought  on  by  the 
almost  irresistible  influence  of  serious  thoughts  and  frequent 
reflexion,  More  than  once  a  passing  smile  could  be  noticed  on  our 
lips  while  our  teacher  tried  to  convince  his  young  hearers  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  study  of  philosophy  on  their  manhood 
training.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  who  could  doubt  that  the 
severe  mechanism  of  reasoning,  along  with  the  high  principles  of 
Metaphysics,  and  the  rules  which  must  control  all  human  actions, 
could  be  gone  over  without  some  profit  ?     A  course  of  philosophy^ 
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if  it  meets  with  the  proper  material,  after  a  careful  study  of  two  or 
three  years,  will  naturally  enable  the  young"  man  to  say  with  St. 
Paul  :  '*  Factus  sum  vir,  evacuavi  quae  erant  parvuli."  And  that 
you  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  these  psychological  as 
well  as  moral  results,  let  us  take  a  cursory  view  of  philosophy. 

Philosophy  does  not  confine  itself  to  one  object  in  particular, 
like  all  other  natural  sciences  :  its  field  is  unlimited,  and  its  dom- 
inion co-extensive  with  nature.  It  deals  with  matter  both  organic 
and  inorganic,  and  therefore,  is  superior  to  Physics  and  all  its  sub- 
divisions :  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany,  Medicine, 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry.  It  deals  with  quantity,  and  there- 
fore, lays  down  the  principles  on  which  are  based  Mathematics, 
Algebra, Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Differential  Calculus,  etc.  Philo- 
sophy goes  beyond  the  rsach  of  the  senses,  soars  in  the  high  k 
regions  of  the  supersensible  world  and  penetrates,  with  the  light 
ot  reason,  into  the  very  soul  of  man  ;  nay,  equipped  with  the  notions 
derived  from  finite  beings,  it  proves  by  peremptory  arguments  the 
existence  of  the  infinite,  that  is,  of  God.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  can  be  independent  of 
philosophy  without  forfeiting  its  dignity  as  a  science.  Of  course  the 
philosopher  is  bound  not  to  step  on  the  ground  of  any  particular 
natural  science  ;  he  must  leave,  for  instance,  to  the  physicist,  to 
the  chemist,  the  arduous  task  of  explaining  the  manifold  activities 
or  chemical  constitution  of  material  substances.  Let  him  be  con- 
tented with  the  synthesis  of  every  science  ;  that  will  be  a  solid 
foundation,  and  more  than  a  rudimentary  beginning  for  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  human  knowledge  he  may  afterwards  desire  to 
investigate.  This  explanation  has  now  prepared  the  minds  of  our  ^ 
audience,  so  we  venture  to  lay  before  them  the  definition,  which  j^ 
has  caused  many  students  of  philosophy  to  spend  many  dreary 
moments,  and  to  occasionally  greet  their  text-books  with  anything 
but  pleasure.  "  Scientia  rerum  per  earum  ultimas  rationes, 
naturali  rationis  lumine  comparata."  "The  science  of  all  things  in 
their  most  universal  principles,  in  as  much  as  the  natural  light  of 
reason  can  penetrate  them*"  The  task  of  the  philosopher  is 
different  from  that  of  the  theologian  :  the  former  depends  in  his 
conclusions    on    the    authority    of   objective    evidence,    the    latter 
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searches  for  the  evidence  of  God's  authority  ;  both  walk  partly 
over  the  same  ground,  one  bearing  the  light  of  human  reason,  and 
teaching  us  whatever  reason  can  find  out  concerning  the  origin, 
nature  and  end  both  of  the  world  and  ot  man,  and  finally  pointing 
up  to  the  Maker  of  all  things  ;  while  the  theologian  chooses  the 
Bible  as  his  guide  and  reason  as  a  mere  companion  on  the  way. 

Shall  we  venture  any  remarks  on  the  usefulness  of  philosophy  ? 
Very  few  people,  indeed,  except  those  who  make  it  the  study  of 
their  lives,  will  readily  admit  that  it  is  to  be  catalogued  among  the 
useful  things  in  this  world.  Sometimes  it  is  objected  that  philo- 
sophy has  never  made  a  man  rich,  and  consequently,  one  may 
succeed  in  any  profession  without  the  encumbering  paraphernalia 
of  philosophy.  What  I  want,  will  say  a  heedless  student,  is  a 
diploma  of  matriculation,  and  why  should  I  wait  for  three  or  four 
years  more,  since,  after  all,  philosophy  is  more  a  handicap  than  a 
means  to  realize  a  fortune?  We  do  not  think  it  behooves  our  pur- 
pose to  deal  with  this  objection,  yet  we  feel  confident  that  a  young 
man  who  goes  through  a  course  of  philosophy,  completes  and  per- 
fects himself  ;  he  develops  the  very  faculties  that  make  him  a 
man  ;  he  sets  to  work  better  equipped,  more  fully  trained  for  the 
battles  and  struggles  of  life,  and  all  things  being  equal,  he  has 
greater  chances  of  success  than  he  who  goes  forth  with  a  smaller 
intellectual  stock. 

It  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  human  reason  not  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  knowledge  of  a  succession  of  facts,  or  a  series  of 
effects  :  a  child,  in  his  tender  years,  while  in  company  with  his 
father  or  mother,  and  coming  across  facts  unusual  and  strange  to 
him,  will  inquire  into  the  why  and  wherefrom  of  the^  object  .thai; 
arouses  his  curiosity  or  admiration:  that  child  yielusto  a  cravmg 
of  his  reason  for  truth,  and,  though  young  in  years,  he  plays  the 
part  of  a  philosopher.  And  why  should  not  every  young  man, 
who  takes  up  a  classical  course,  go  through  the  whole  training 
and  study  of  philosophy,  which  is,  after  all,  the  crowning  of  all  the 
natural  sciences  ?  No  sensible  man  can  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
human  intelligence,  like  the  eye  and  ear,  has  its  satisfactions  and 
pleasures.  Now,  if  it  affords  comfort  to  a  weary  man  to  rest  his 
eyes  on  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  listen  to   a  musical  concert,  we 
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should  readily  admit  that  it  is  of  equal,  or  rather  of  greater  com- 
fort, and  far  more  in  accordance  with  his  rational  nature  for  man 
to  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  is 
truth  in  its  highest  natural  conception. 

A  few  moments  ago,  we  said  that  a  student  who  completes 
his  classical  course,  should  crown  it  with  a  good  course  in  philo- 
sophy. Five  or  six  years  of  classical  studies  are,  indeed,  very 
valuable,  and  furnish  the  mind  of  the  young  man  with  many  useful 
notions.  But  all  these  ideas,  collected  from  various  sources, 
storedUapjnthe^jmnd,  will  soon  become  dry  bones,  unless  muscle 
and  soul  take  hold  on  them.  Philosophy  will  send  life  through 
these  dry  bones,  "  ossa  arida,  ecce  ego  intromittam  in  vos  spirltum 
et  vivetis."  (Ezechiel,  xxxvii.  4,  5,)  *•  Philosophari  est  ordinem 
ponere  rebus,  ut  scilicet  una  alteram  nobis  explicet,  lucem  eidem 
afferendo,"  that  is,  philosophy  will  teach  you  how  to  classify  your 
ideas,  how,  by  reflexion  you  may  bring  together,  and  even  throw 
new  light  upon  the  rich  treasures  your  already  possess.  Philo- 
sophy will  also  teach  you  the  order,  dependance  and  hierarchy, 
which  exist  among  the  millions  of  beings  that  form  the  world  : 
finally,  philosophy  will  tell  you  how  to  regulate  your  thoughts, 
desires  and  actions,  that  you  may  attain  the  end  for  which  God 
created  each  and  every  man. 

To  the  new  students  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy  is  an 
enigma,  and  this  accounts  for  so  many  disheartened  young  men 
who  give  up  the  task  before  the  end  of  the  first  round.  But  let  me 
tell  my  junior  friends  that  philosophy  like  all  other  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  has  its  expressions,  rules  and  axioms  and  be- 
fore you  may  expect  to  become  familiar  with  these  intellectual 
implements,  you  must  submit  to  repeated  personal  efforts.  Your 
condition  is  not  any  worse  than  that  of  the  young  druggist,  lawyer, 
or  apprentice  in  a  workshop.  **  Fabricando  fit  faber,"  holds  good 
in  all  trades  and  professions.      ''Labor  improbus  omnia  vincit." 

But  how  to  explain  the  universal  apathy  of  young  men  to- 
wards the  study  of  philosophy  ? 

First  of  all  this  study  offers  very  little  attraction  to  young 
people.  Doubtless  philsosophy  requires  such  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  begin  with,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the   classical 
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students  are  manly  enough  to  run  the  gauntlet.  A  young  man  is 
naturally  inclined  to  adopt  any  study  wherein  his  eye,  ear  or  any 
other  sensitive  faculty  will  do  the  main  work  ;  but  when  the  mind 
has  to  make  abstraction  of  all  sensible  qualities,  that  is  when  you 
clip  the  wings  of  the  imagination,  and  force  the  mind  to  soar  into 
the  realms  of  Metaphysics,  you  nearly  scare  the  life  out  of  the  young 
student.  We  live  in  the  20th  century,  and  succeed  to  the  19th, 
wholly  given  to  positive  science  and  to  positivism.  Physics, 
Electricity,  Chemistry,  and  their  applications  to  industry  a^e  the 
main  object  all  scientists  of  the  present  age  have  in  view.  Every 
day  we  hear  of  new  discoveries  ;  I  need  only  mention  a  few  of 
recent  date.  Skyography  or  the  X  rays  of  Roentgen  ;  the  wireless 
telegraphy  of  Marconi;  the  Spectography  of  Dr.  Sylvestre,  taking 
the  photograph  of  the  person  standing  at  the  phone.  Medical 
men,  too,  are  experimenting  on  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever, 
now  that  their  antitoxine  of  diphtheria  has  proved  successful. 

Most  undoubtedly  all  these  noble  hearted  men,  who  spend  many 
tedious  hours  in  the  silent  atmosphere  of  their  laboratories,  are 
well  deserving  of  mankind.  Their  patient  labors  have  brought 
about  great  results  for  the  comforts  of  humanity.  But  he  who 
carefully  watches  the  strong  impulse  given,  in  our  age,  to  experi- 
mental sciences,  cannot  help  feeling  that,  unless  renewed  attention 
is  paid  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  present  generation  well 
equipped  with  sound  principles,  we  may  expect  to  see  all  liberal 
professions  become  the  stronghold  of  Positivism. 

Owing  to  these  threatening  evils  of  our  times,  and  to  the 
state  of  public  and  private  affairs,  the  Great  Pontiff,  who,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  from  the  tower  of  the  Vatican,  has 
steered  the  boat  of  Christ's  Church,  issued,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
pontificate,  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1879,  an  Encyclical  letter 
urging  the  Archibishops  and  Bishops,  the  world  over,  to  promote 
the  study  of  philosophy  according  to  the  principles  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  **  Because,"  says  the  Pontiff,  '*in  this  age,  our  Christian  . 
belief  is  wont  to  be  assailed  by  the  devices  and  cunning  of  a  kind 
of  sophistical  wisdom.  All  our  youth,  but  especially  those  who 
are  the  hope  of  the  Church,  should,  on  that  account,  be  nourished 
with  the  strengthening  and  solid  meat  of  doctrine,  so  that,  strong 
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and  supplied  with  a  complete  panoply  of  arms,  they  must  be  accus- 
tomed betimes  to  support  bravely  and  wisely  the  cause  of  religion." 
'*  Always  prepared,  according  to  Apostolic  admonitions,  to  give 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  us."  (i  Pet.  iii.  15). 
and  "to  exhort  in  sound  doctrine, and  convince  those  who  hold  the 
opposite"  (Tit.  i.  9). 

The  learned  Pontiff  goes  on  proving  that  the  Church  is  not, 
and  never  has  been  adverse  to  the  promoting  of  the  study  of  natural 
sciences.  We  cannot,  through  lack  of  time,  follow  him  through- 
out his  victorious  demonstration,  yet  we  dare  say  this  much  ;  as 
truth,  both  in  the  natural  and  supernatural  order,  consists  in  the 
conformity  of  any  object  with  the  intelligence  of  God,  one  truth 
cannot  be  opposed  to  another,  and,  therefore,  one  science  cannot 
logically  stand  against  another  science  :  what  is  true,  certain  and 
evident  in  philosophy  must  be  so  in  its  further  application  to  par- 
ticular sciences.  Philosophy  does  not  check,  nor  does  it  limit  the 
activity  of  the  human  mind,  it  simply  protects  its  path,  commands 
careful  investigation,  and  wards  off  hasty  conclusions.  What 
more  is  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  natural  sciences  ? 

We  see  no  objection  whatever  in  admitting  that  philosophy 
**  shackles  the  human  will,"  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  man  that 
neither  his  intelligence  nor  his  will  is  independent  of  God.  The 
much  praised  and  eagerly  coveted  freedom  of  our  positivistic  age 
means  nothing  less  than  license  which  is  similar  to  independence 
in  religion  and  morals.  Naturally  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
young  men  who  give  themselves  to  the  study  ot  philosophy,  will 
soon  be  convinced  that  there  really  exists  a  God  ;  that  He  has  a 
right  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  his  rational  creatures 
should  worship  Him  ;  that  this  manner  of  worshipping  must  be 
the  same  for  all,  because  all  children  of  Adam  share  the  same 
specific  nature.  Hence  comes  in  the  first  principle  of  natural  law, 
**  bonum  est  faciendum  et  malum  est  vitandum,"  "shun  evil  and 
do  good."  To  do  good  and  shun  evil  is,  therefore,  a  question  of 
duty  to  man,  not  a  mere  matter  of  expediency,  as  politicians  might 
think.  Duty  refers  to  conscience  and  conscience  implies  obliga- 
tion towards  God.  Now  as  each  human  individual  is,  at  all  times, 
a  rational  animal,  he  must,  everywhere   and  in    all   circumstances 
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of  his  public  and  private  life,  do  good  and  shun  evil,  not  according 

to  public  opinion,  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the  highest  standard 

of  morality,  but  according  to  the  teachings  which  God,  the   Author 

of  nature  has  given  him.     We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  man 

who  in  his   private  and   public  life,    is  guided  by  the  teachings  of 

philosophy,  will  be  an   upright,    honest  and  conscientious  citizen. 

He  will  readily  submit  to  civil  and  religious  authority,  not  because 

it  is  pleasing  or  expedient  to  him,   but   because  it  is  his  duty,  and 

obligation.      '*Qui  potestate  resistit,    Dei   ordinationi  resistit,  qui 

autem  resistunt,  ipsi  sibi  damnationem  acquirunt."     (Rom.  xiii,i  i.) 

"  Subditi  estote  non  solum  propter  iram,  sed  propter  conscientiam." 

(Rom.  xiii,  5.) 

J.  J.   MACDONELL,   '02 


WHERE  THE  WEESHY  SHAMROCK    GREW. 

Let's  creep  behind  the  graveyard  wall, 

Where  we'll  find  them  kind  and  true, 
Ah,  never  mind  the  Irish  rain  ; 

Shure  it  never  pierces  through. 
'Tis  the  tears  that  rain  in  Irish  hearts 

That's  killin',  Margfret,  dear. 
Come  over  by  the  big  man's  grave, 

An'  cry  our  fill  out  there. 

Shure  by  him  are  the  shamrocks, 

The  greenest  of  the  green. 
With  the  coarse  sea  grass  above  them 

That  keeps  them  all  unseen. 
Look  at  them  !     Orah  !  'twas  as  if 

He  reached  his  gracheen  hand 
To  us — his  lonely  little  girls — 

Last  of  the  children's  band. 


Dry  and  withered  in  a  wee  small  bag, 

One  keeps  those  shamrocks  holy, 
And  there's  never  a  Patrick's  day  comes  round 

But  one  kisses  them  over  and  wholly. 
And  one  hears  the  sough  of  the  wild  March  wind. 

And  the  wail  of  the  wild  curlew. 
Then  there's  a  passionate  love  for  one  tender  and  kind, 

A  passionate  rage  to  lie  by  his  side 
Where  the  Weeshy  shamrock  grew. 

— Kit,  in  the  Mail  atid  Empire, 
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Mainly  About  Books. 

Compiled  by  Maurice  Casey. 

fifth  paper. 

THE  POSITION  OF  IRELAND  IN  LITERATURE. 

I. 

My  object  is  to  present  to  the  reader  a  bare  outline  of  Ireland's 
achievements  in  literature,  accompanied  by  few  comments,  because 
the  latter  would  require  more  time,  knowledge,  and  ability  than 
I  command.  Consequently  this  paper  will  be  more  of  an 
index  than  a  treatise  ;  a  matter  of  names  for  the  most  part,  like 
the  opening  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Chronicles,  or  the  catalogue 
of  ships  in  Homer.  At  the  outset  I  must  perforce  venture  upon 
the  enunciation  of  a  far-reaching  principle.  Tumult,  by  awaken- 
ing the  public  mind,  may  lead  up  to  a  point  beyond  which  a  litera- 
ture may  be  formed,  but  it  can  scarcely  lead  directly  to  the 
formation  of  a  literature.  Meditation  requires  uninterrupted 
quietude.  Repose  is,  therefore,  the  cradle  of  literary  achievement; 
and  it  follows,  that  periods  of  great  excitment  are  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  letters,  or  the  progress  of  civilization.  Now, 
I  contend  that  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  principle  the  intellectual 
progress  of  Ireland  should  be  examined. 

There  was  a  literature  in  Ireland  long  before  a  word  of 
English  was  spoken  within  the  confines  of  the  island.  Those  who 
have  visited  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin,  or  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  the  British  Museum,  Maynooth  College,  or  the 
Bodlien  Library,  or  almost  any  of  the  great  European  universities, 
must  have  been  surprised  at  the  long  rows  of  ancient  Irish  manu- 
scripts on  the  shelves.  An  authority  on  early  Gaelic  literature  has 
recently  calculated  that  if  those  writings  were  printed  they  would 
fill  at  least  1,400  octavo  volumes.  They  represent  the  harvest 
gleaned  by  the  intellect  ot  Ireland.  It  was  the  literature  of  the 
ancient  bards  that  amassed  the  piles  of  manuscripts  ;  the 
literature  ot  Ossian,  the  literature  ot  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  produced  within  a  period  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies following   the   death    of    St.     Patrick.       During    the    last 
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named  era  Ireland  was  free  and  tranquil.  W^hat  was  the 
result?  She  held  the  preeminence  in  Europe  for  her  schools  and 
religious  literature.  She  was  the  Isle  of  Scholars  as  well  as  the 
Isle  of  Saints.  She  held  aloft  the  torch  of  knowledge  when  other 
countries  were  wrapt  in  darkness.  W^hen  Europe  was  a  corpse 
beneath  the  hoof  of  the  Vandal,  then  was  Ireland  famous,  then 
was  she  '*the  school  of  the  West,"  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanc- 
tity and  learning.  The  writers  who  called  the  monks  lazy,  were 
ignorant  if  not  malevolent,  and  sometimes  they  were  both.  On 
the  contrary,  the  monks  filled  their  monasteries  with  manuscripts 
that  must  have  taken  great  labor  as  well  as  profound  learning  to 
compile,  which  manuscripts  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
modern  scholarship.  Read  **The  Monks  of  the  West,"  read 
Bishop  Nicholson  and  Bishop  Bedell,  read  Matthew  Arnold  on 
Celtic  literature,  read  the  Irish  antiquarians — Petrie,  Edward 
O'Reilly,  O'Curry,  O'Donovan,  O'Grady,  Joyce — on  the  same  sub- 
ject, above  all  read  the  German  scholars  who  are  doing  so  much 
to  expose  to  the  light  of  day  this  abundant  Celtic  literature,  hidden 
under  the  gathered  shadows  of  the  past — read  those  authorities,  I 
say,  and  be  convinced  that  the  early  literature  of  Ireland  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant,  rich  and  diversified-  This  golden  age  was  abruptly 
closed  by  one  of  the  irruptions  into  the  country  of  the  brutal  Danes, 
the  curse  of  all  the  seas.  The  monks  were  scattered.  The  great 
universities  of  Europe  contain  many  of  their  writings,  many  others 
may  be  seen,  but  scarcely  handled,  in  their  locked  glass-cases  in 
the  Dublin  University.  It  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  dwell  on 
this  period,  did  time  permit,  but  time  does  not  permit — time  only 
flies.  Ireland  was  hardly  done  with  the  Danes,  whom  her  manhood 
defeated  and  expelled  from  the  island,  than  Protestantism  appeared 
ushering  in  the  Penal  Laws  against  Catholics,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  ignorance  for  which  Ireland  is  so  unjustly  blamed 
even  to  this  day.  I  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  upon  this  devilish 
code  ;  in  fact,  my  pen  shrinks  from  the  revolting  task  as  it  would 
from  describing  an  Iroquois  torture  scene.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  gagged  and  threatened  with  prison  and 
death  if  he  attempted  to  exercise  the  slightest  right  of  a  citizen, 
the  Irish  Catholic,  under   the   penal   laws,  was   a   slave,  and  in  no 
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condition  for  the  production  of  literature.  The  learned  Dr.  Johnson 
once  remarked  of  a  dog  he  saw  dancing,  that  the  wonder  was  not 
that  the  animal  practiced  the  art  badly,  but  rather  that  he 
could  practice  it  at  all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  production 
of  literature  in  sorely  oppressed  Ireland.  As  the  Protestants  of  this 
cycle  belonged  to  the  dominent  class,  and  were  exempt  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  penal  code,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
writing  and  authorship  confined  exclusively  to  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  produced  fifteen  or  eighreen 
writers  of  different  merit,  among  whom  were  Dean  Swift,  Bishop 
Berkley,  Laurence  Sterne,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele,  of  whose  bright 
genius  Irishmen  of  all  religious  denominations  have  learned  to  be 
proud.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  belonged  to  the  same  period,  but  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  different  category,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the 
remark  applies  to  Thomas  Parnell,  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
poem  "The  Hermit"  and  a  forefather  of  a  great  modern  Irish 
patriot.  Born  Irishmen,  reared  in  Ireland,  living  most  of  their 
lives  in  England,  both  Goldsmith  and  Parnell  were  so  character- 
istically Irish,  that  they  are  generally  assigned  to  us  even  by 
the  English,  ever  eager  to  hold  what  they  have  and  to  grab  what 
they  have  not. 

The  names  of  the  Protestant  authors  I  have  just  given,  extend 
from  1570  to  1650,  or  over  an  era  of  eighty  years.  Now  let  us 
glance  at  the  chief  native  Catholic  workers  occupying  the  same 
period.  First  there  is  Geoffrey  Keating,  a  patriotic  and  trust- 
worthy historian  and  a  sorely  persecuted  priest  of  the  despised 
ancestral  church.  Keating  is  the  Venerable  Bede  of  Irish  litera- 
ture. Next  comes  the  monk,  Michael  O'Clery,  the  principal  author 
of  the  invaluable  '*  Annals  of  the  Four  Master,"  and  his  three 
confreres.  He  was  followed  by  Richard  Stanihurst,  who  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  Irish  writer  of  importance  who  wrote  in  English. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work,  **The  Description  of  Hibernia," 
essential  to  every  student  of  Irish  history.  Among  antiquarians 
and  historical  writers,  Roderick  O'Flaherty  stand  deservedly  high. 
I  have  omitted  such  little  known  native  poets  as  Duald  MacFirbis, 
and  several  writers  of  lesser  worth.  But  do  not  the  works  of  the 
men  I  have  named  form  a  grand  array?     Let  us  nof  forget  under 
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what  manifold  dangers  and  torments  those  Catholic  authors 
thought  and  worked.  Father  Keating  wrote  his  splended  history 
while  daily  changing  his  hiding-place  in  the  mountains,  to  avoid 
the  priest-hunters.  "I  live,"  said  Roderick  O'Flaherty,  **  a  banish- 
ed man  within  the  bounds  of  my  native  soil  ;  a  spectator  of  others 
enriched  by  my  birthright  ;  an  object  of  condoling  to  my  relatives 
and  friends,  and  a  condoler  of  their  miseries."  Those  pathetic 
words  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  innumerable  obstacles  the 
native  Catholic  author  had  to  surmount  during  the  epoch. 

In  the  valuable  work  on  "  The  Penal  Laws  against  Roman 
Catholics,"  by  the  learned  Dr.  Madden,  we  find  that  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Catholics  in  Canada  is  assigned  as  the 
first  step  towards  toleration  made  in  the  British  Parliament.  Thus 
the  first  blow  for  Irish  Catholic  ''  emancipation  "  was  struck  by 
French  Canadians  !  But  much  more  remained  to  be  done  by  the 
Westminster  legislators,  and  it  is  painful  to  recall  that  not  a 
particle  of  it  was  done  willingly.  However,  after  a  long  and  toilsome 
agitation,  that  kept  Ireland  in  a  state  of  commotion  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  greatest  of  modern  Irishmen, 
Daniel  O'Connell,  won  a  large  measure  of  relief  for  his  wronged 
and  trampled  countrymen.  But  persecution  was  not  at  an  end  ; 
and  two  years  after  the  granting  of  so-called  "  emancipation  "  the 
act  against  the  religious  orders  was  passed,  under  which  an 
attempt  is  even  now  being  made  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  Great 
Britain.  The  agitation  for  emancipation,  was  followed  by  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  with  England,  then  came  the 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  after  that  the  agitation  of 
the  Land  League,  a  movement  which  is  still  under  way.  The 
point  best  worth  remembering  here  is  that  almost  the  whole  history 
of  Ireland  is  a  record  of  agitations,  each  of  which  shook  the  entire 
social  fabric  to  its  deepest  foundation. 

Considering  in  a  summary  manner  the  century  between  1727 
and  1827,  an  interval  that  may  be  called  the  middle  period  of  Irish 
literature,  we  find  it  rich  with  the  names  of  Irish  Protestants  ol 
distinction,  many  of  whom  were  actuated  by  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples,and  some  of  whom  were  the  avowed  leaders  of  the  Catholics. 
I  can  find  space  only  for  the  names  of   Edmund   Burke,  Richard 
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Brinsley  Sheridan,  William  Maginn,  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  General  Napier,  John  Wilson  Croker,  Dr.  Petrie,  William 
Hamilton  Maxwell,  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  Thomas  Osborne 
Davis,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  (the  father  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere),  Samuel  Lover,  Lady  Dufferin,  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  Sir  Robert  McClure,  Lady  Morgan,  Theobold  Wolfe  Tone 
and  John  Mitchell.  Truly  a  goodly  company,  every  member  of 
v/hich  won  distinction  in  some  division  of  literature,  and  many  in 
more  than  one  division.  Besides,  there  were  the  Irish  Protestant 
patriotic  orators,  whose  names,  like  that  of  John  Mitchell,  are 
venerated  by  the  descendants  of  the  Catholics  they  so  nobly 
served.  Edmund  Burke,  supreme  alike  with  tongue  and  pen, 
John  Philpot  Curran,  the  fearless  advocate  before  packed  juries; 
Flood,  Grattan  and  Plunkett,  the  eloquent  parliamentarian  orators. 
The  orators  would  require  a  paper  longer  than  this  one,  and  I 
cannot  do  much  more  than  record  their  names.  When  a  patriotic 
Irishman  remembers  how  much  was  done  for  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  lowly,  and  towards  making  Ireland  united  and  pros- 
perous, by  such  broad-minded  Protestants  as  Molyneux,  Swift, 
Burke,  Grattan  and  the  two  Emmets,  men  who  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  and  continued  the  noble  battle  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament for  independence,  and  of  the  Irish  nation  for  liberty,  no 
matter  what  his  religious  creed  may  be,  his  heart  will  throb  with 
pride  and  hope;  for  the  future  of  the  Irish  race. 

The  same  era  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  Irish  Catholic 
literary  workers.  There  were,  for  example,  Arthur  Murphy,  the 
Rev.  John  Lanigan,  D.D.,  Dr.  Edward  Walsh,  John  O'Keefe, 
Thomas  Furlong,  James  Joseph  Callanan,  Bishop  James  Warren 
Doyle,  John  Banim,  Michael  Banim,  Gerald  Griffin,  James 
Clarence  Mangan,  Richard  Lalor  Shell,  John  Keegan,  Francis 
Sylvester  Mahoney,  Edward  Walsh,  Daniel  Owen  Madden,  Wil- 
liam Carleton,  Father  Matthew,  William  Hickey,  Cardinal  Wise- 
man and  John  Francis  Maguire.  What  may  be  called  the  first 
fruits  of  Catholic  Emancipation  were  truly  of  extraordinary  size 
and  goodness — Daniel  O'Connell  and  Thomas  Moore.  Moore 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Temple  of  Letters.  The  Irish 
Melodies  will  always  be  sung,  and  in  breadth  of  thought,  elegance 
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of  language  and  harmony  of  versification,  Moore  is  by  far  the 
greatest  poet  Ireland  has  produced  since  the  days  of  Ossian. 
While  T  purposely  refrain  from  making  comparisons,  because 
*'  comparisons  are  odious,"  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  of 
this  bright  galaxy  of  Catholic  talent  they  have  demonstrated  to 
the  whole  world  in  the  face  of  bitter  odds  that  the  intellectual  life 
of  Catholic   Ireland,  so  often  doomed  to  death,  is  fated  not  to  die. 

II. 

Such  was  the  literature  produced  by  Catholics  in  Ireland  yes- 
terday, let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  literature  of  a  later  day. 
Half  a  century  and  more  has  passed  since  the  death  of  Thomas 
Davis.  He  was  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  gifted  young 
men,  who  came  to  be  known  as  Young  Ireland  ;  and  of  their  sin- 
cere and  devoted  patriotism  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Davis  himself,  of  James  Clarence  Mangan,  of  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  and  of  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  their  work  is  weak 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  their  warmest  admirers  can 
point  to  very  little  that  is  really  great  in  even  the  best  of  their 
verse.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  was  an  orator  rather  than  a 
poet,  but  he  wrote  some  good  poetry.  Of  all  the  poets  of  "  The 
Nation"  newspaper — they  formed  a  school  of  their  own — I  venture 
to  think  that  Lady  Wilde  deserves  the  foremost  place.  Her  verse 
is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  would  apply  the 
same  remark  to  the  muse  of  Dr.  Richard  Dalton  Williams,  whose 
character,  so  versatile,  so  full  of  genuine  humor,  and  withal  so 
overladen  with  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  country,  and  his 
fate  and  fortunes  so  like  that  of  many  another  gifted  child  of  song, 
must  always  command  our  sympathy  and  admiration.  The  object 
those  Irish  poets  had  in  view  was  not  to  polish  a  sonnet,  it  is 
probable  they  cared  not  the  down  of  last  year's  thistles  for  **art 
for  art's  sake,"  but  what  they  did  care  about  was  to  influence 
public  opinion,  and  this  they  succeeded  in  doing  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  work,  with  all  its  artistic  shortcomings,  was  the  reflex 
of  Iri^h  national  life  in  a  most  stirring  period.  Since  it  has  so 
powerfully  influenced  the  thought  of  the  country,  it  must  be 
*  reckoned  with  by  the  student.  The  prose  of  "Young  Ireland" 
has  never,  I  ventut^e  to  think,  received  the  consideration  to  which 
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it  is  justly  entitled.  The  "  Essays"  of  Thomas  Davis  are  charac- 
terized by  profound  thoughtfulness,  and  a  philosophic  mode  of 
dealing  with  national  topics.  Says  the  Westminster  Review  of  an- 
other Young  Irelander  :  '*As  a  writer,  Mitchell  exhibited  powers 
which  under  happier  auspices  might  have  given  him  a  rank  in  litera- 
ture almost  equal  to  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle  himself.  His  '  Jail 
Journal'  contains  passages  that  might  well  be  compared  with 
some  of  the  finest  things  that  have  emanated  from  the  pen  of  the 
Chelsea  Philosopher.  Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  their  style  and  mode  of  thinking."  The  resemblance  is 
there,  but  it  came  by  nature,  and  not  through  imitation  ;  for 
Mitchell  imitated  no  man.  All  the  prose  writings  of  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy  are  graceful  and  polished.  The  work  on  the  '*  Irish 
Volunteers,"  by  MacNevin,  is  a  vivid  and  delightful  contribution 
to  history.  Poor  McGee's  *' History  of  Ireland"  has  many 
beauties  of  style,  and  as  a  work  of  reference  will  prove  more  ser- 
viceable than  Moore's  history,  although  the  chapter  in  the  latter 
work  on  the  bards  and  their  times  has  permanent  value.  The 
**  History  of  Ireland  "  by  the  Abb^  MacGoeghegan,  is  a  monu- 
mental work,  but  it  makes  dry  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
continuation  of  this  history  by  John  Mitchell  is  as  spicy  a  compila- 
tion as  one  could  desire.  The  short  histories  by  Alexander  Sulli- 
van and  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy  are  handbooks  of  great  value. 
Standish  O'Grady's  history  deals  extensively  with  the  romance  of 
Ireland.  There  are  very  many  histories  of  periods  and  move- 
ments, such  as  Hay's  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  Ninety-Eight 
'  and  T.  P.  O  Connor's  Parnell  Movement,  and  each  has  a  utility  of 
its  own.  Justin  McCarthy's  historical  works  are  deservedly  most 
popular;  in  the  matter  of  style  their  venerable  author  has  nothing 
to  learn. 

Irish  history  is  replete  with  romance,  little  of  which  has  been 
used  by  the  Irish  novelist.  In  fact  the  Irish  novelists  are  com- 
paratively few.  Lever,  Lover,  and  Carleton  may  be  dismissed  at 
once.  Their  pictures  of  Irish  life  are  rough  and  false  to  nature. 
Lover  is  weak  or  farcical.  Carleton  is  very  unequal.  Lever  has 
prodigious  vivacity,  but  reading  his  works  is  like  turning  over  a 
portfolio  of  Hogarth's  rudest  sketches  ;  all  is  caricature,  grotesque, 
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inadequate,  and  giving  only  some  imperfect  aspect  of  the  original. 
The  Irish  priest,  the  truest  friend  the  people  have,  is  painted  over 
and  over  again  as  a  sensualistic  money-grabber,  while  the  Irish 
landlord  is  depicted  as  a  veritable  cooing  dove,  the  most  amiable 
type  of  gentleman  in  existence.  John  Banim  and  Gerald  Griffin 
have  done  much  better  work.  Joseph  Sheridan  Lefannalso  surpasses 
Lever  in  power  and  imagination,  and  his  stories  have  high  merit. 
The  latest  story  of  Justin  McCarthy  is  his  only  contribution  to 
Irish  romance,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  grand  old  patriot.  Richard 
Dowling,  whose  powers  are  great,  is  little  known.  The  pictures 
of  humble  Irish  life  in  Charles  James  Kickham's  works  are  far  truer 
than  those  ot  Lever,  Lover  and  Carleton.  In  "  Castle  Daly"  we 
have  a  strong  story  of  social  life  by  Annie  Keary.  Mr.  William 
O'Brien's  novel  "When  we  Were  Boys"  is  an  unequal  work,  and 
no  little  of  its  almost  interminable  discussion  might  be  excised  with 
advantage.  Miss  Emily  Lawless'  "  Hurrish"  is  an  original  and 
striking  tale,  but,  to  me  at  least,  its  tone  is  not  agreeable. 
Richard  Ashe  King,  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister,  wrote 
"  The  Wearin'  o'  the  Green,"  the  best  Home-Rule  story  in  exis- 
tence. The  stories  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  by  James  Murphy,  are 
very  thrilling.  Mr.  P.  G.  Smyth's  "  King  and  Viking,"  and 
"  The  Wild  Rose  of  Lough  Gill,"  ably  depict  the  lives,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  Irish  people.  Rosa  MulhoUand,  the  sister-in- 
law  of  the  lamented  Lord  Russell,  has  produced  many  pure-toned 
novels.  Father  Sheehan's  stories  of  clerical  life  are  finding  many 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  class  of  semi- 
fictious  books,  such  as,  "  The  Adventures  of  Michael  Dwyer,  by 
Dr.  Campion;  "Fairy  Tales"  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  ;  and 
"  Old  Celtic  Romances"  by  Patrick  Weston  Joyce,  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  student. 

The  poets  of  the  era  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  novelists. 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  the  highest  merit.  William  Allingham 
wrote  much  that  will  live.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  was  an  exiled 
Lish  poet  of  extraordinary  power,  but  de.th  claimed  him  before  it 
was  fully  developed.  Miss  Fanny  Parnell,  the  sister  of  the  great 
dead  political  leader,  had  a  strong,  sweet  muse.  Miss  Hester 
Sigeison,  it  seems   to  me,  combines  in  her  writings  an  Irish  fervor 
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with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  peculiarly  French.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sul- 
livan, T.  C.  Irwin,  Alfred  Percival  Graves,  Charles  Graham 
Halpine  and  Eva  Mary  Kelly,  produced  many  soul-stirring  ballads 
and  songfs.  Frances  Browne,  the  "  blind  poetess  of  Donegal," 
was  highly  gifted,  as  her  verse  eloquently  testifies.  Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy  was,  I  learn,  born  in  London,  but  his  very  name 
places  his  Irish  descent  beyond  doubt.  In  sweetness  of  melody 
he  reminds  me  of  John  Francis  Waller,  whose  musical  verse 
retains  its  attractiveness.  W.  B.  Yeates,  T.  W.  RoUeston  and 
Dr.  Todhunter  are  Irish  poets  of  the  Celtic  school,  of  which  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson  was  the  most  brilliant  luminary.  If  I  were 
asked  to  point  out  the  two  poems  that  I  considered  the  most 
pathetic  in  the  whole  course  of  Irish  literature,  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly indicate  ''The  Irish  Emigrant,"  by  Lady  Dufferin,  and 
the  exquisite  "  When  the  Shadow's  on  the  Heather,"  by  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Dollard,  an  Irish  priest,  at  present  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 
Fr.  Dollard  writes  no  line  that  does  not  contain  a  portion  of  the 
"undefinable  something"  that  distinguishes  mere  polished  diction 
and  rhetoric  from  poetry,  and  without  which  no  trick  of  style  can 
produce  poetry.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  Father 
DoUard's  best  is  the  high-water  mark  of  latter-day  Irish  poetry. 

A  word  about  Melpomene  in  Ireland,  or  rather  out  of  Ire- 
land. The  famous  cha'{)ter  on  snakes  in  Iceland  was  comprised 
in  the  words,  "There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland."  The  present 
subject  might  be  disposed  of  as  comprehensively  by  saying  that 
there  is  no  stage  in  Ireland.  No  ;  but  Irish  dramatists  have  done 
so  much  to  build  up  the  London  stage  that  the  latter  institution 
has  some  claims  to  the  title  of  Irish.  From  the  earliest  ages  till 
the  present  the  work  of  the  Irish  dramatist  found  favor  in  Eng- 
land, where,  as  we  all  know,  wit  and  humor  are  not  indigenous. 
The  Irish  dramatic  succession  on  the  English  stage  is  unbroken, 
as  I  hope  to  demonstrate  ere  long.  Those  dramatists  have  been 
many-sided,  of  diverse  genius,  and  successful  in  captivating  the 
ages  in  which  they  respectively  flourished.  But  one  feature  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  reader — that  they  have  almost  all  sadly  neg- 
lected that  rich  field  of  poetry  which  the  history  of  the  land  of 
their  birth  might  have  furnished  them.     The  curse  of   foreign  in- 
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fluence  and  foreiofn  taste  lay  upon  them  all.  The  contribution  of 
Ireland  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  English  tongue,  is  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  dismissed  with  a  word,  so  that  I  shall 
return  to  it  on  some  other  occasion. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  publicists,  historians,  essayists, 
biographers,  and  general  writers  who  deserve  mention,  if  I  only 
could  make  room.  Perhaps  the  first  and  most  remarkable  is  Mr. 
W.J-  Fitzpatrick.  His  *' Life  of  Dr.  Doyle"  and  "  Irish  Wits 
and  Worthies  "  are  two  works  of  great  value  and  interest.  Mr. 
Pendergast's  "  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland  "  is  an  histor- 
ical essay  of  vast  power.  Michael  MacDonagh's  '*  Irish  Graves 
in  England  "  ;  Canon  O'Hanlon's  "  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  "  ; 
James  Roderick  O'Flanagan's  "Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  are 
all  well-compiled  books.  The  published  lectures  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  N.  Burke  are  very  interesting.  If  I  mentioned  here  the 
writers  of  Irish  blood  who  were  born  in  America  and  Australia,  I 
should  have  a  list  much  longer  than  the  one  presented  in  the  fore- 
going pages. 

My  task  is  finished.  In  the  front  rank  of  literature  to-day  the 
Irish  are  fewer  than  we  might  expect.  Because  Irish  thought  is 
quick,  it  is  liable  to  be  superficial.  Because  it  is  quick  and  inner, 
it  is  liable  to  be  incorrect.  When  Ireland  receives  her  supreme 
mastermind  from  heaven,  he  must  rise  on  the  wings  of  genius 
above  those  snares.  The  Irish  Scott  and  the  Irish  Dickens  have 
yet  to  be  born.  Ireland  is  restless  and  poor.  The  culture  which 
is  the  crown  of  education  is  not  yet  sufficiently  diff"used  through- 
out the  country  to  develop  fairly  the  dormant  genius  of  the  race. 
The  conclusions  of  science,  when  translated  into  the  language  of 
practice,  become  the  rules  of  art.  Science  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  spread  of  intellectual  cultivation  throughout  the  whole  people, 
and  if  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  is  to  be 
accepted,  as  I  believe  it  should,  such  a  general  diffusion  of  all  that 
makes  for  art  and  taste  is  shut  out  from  the  Irish  people  by  faulty 
schooling.  At  the  present  time  the  best  minds  of  the  country  are 
occupied  with  politics.  When  Home-Rule  is  won— as  won  it  will 
be — with  the  united  mind  of  the  nation  shall  come  an  impulse  to 
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its  genius  which  should  carry  it  aeain  to  that  highest  excellence 
which  it  has  already  attained  repeatedly.  I,  *'  who  am  the  least 
in  my  father's  house,"  never  doubt  the  genius  of  my  people.  Irish 
genius,  stifled  and  dwarfed  at  home,  flourishes  abroad,  surpassing 
everything.  The  literary  history  of  almost  every  land  substan- 
tiates that  statement.  Bear  with  me  while  I  take  an  example 
from  the  scant  literary  hi'^tory  of  this  Dominion.  Moore's  little 
*'  Canadian  Boat  Song"  was  the  only  universally  popular  song  ever 
written  in  Canada,  and  as  such  is  worth  tons  of  the  ''descriptive" 
poetry  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  Again,if  my  judgment  is  not  en- 
tirely awry,  the  only  two  humorous  masterpieces  in  verse  of  which 
our  nascent  literature  can  boast,  were  written  by  two  brilliant 
Irishmen  :  the  "  Alkooned  of  Swat,"  by  George  Thomas  Lanigan, 
of  Three  Rivers,  and  "The  Wreck  of  the  Julie  Plante,"  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Drummond,  who  was  born  in  Ireland.  With  the  author 
of  "  Ogygia,"  a  term  which  in  Greek  is  equivalent  to  Imula  Per- 
aritiqua,  that  is,  "very  ancient  Ireland",  I  believe:  "God,  the 
author  of  the  universe,  at  whose  pleasure  Ireland  will  stand 
or  fall,  will  unravel  the  secrets  of  futurity."  Those  words 
are  as  solemn  as  they  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  not  fatal- 
istic, and  instead  of  deterring  the  individual  Irishman, 
their  spirit  should  powerfully  urge  him  to  do  his  share 
towards  hastening  the  day  of  Ireland's  national  resurrection,  not 
by  shouting,  or  taking  part  in  parades,  but  by  abstaining 
from  whining  throughout  his  whole  career,  and  by  doing  faithfully, 
soberly,  honestly  and  well  the  duty  at  hand,  and  rising  by  its 
means,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  scores  of  such  duties 
conscientiously  performed,  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  fitted  by 
the  highest  trend  of  his  best  abilities. 

The  End. 
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T.  PATRICK'S  DAY  in  College  has  always  been  cele- 
brated with  unexampled  anthusiasm.  There  was  no 
exception  this  year.  In  our  little  world  St.  Patrick's 
Day  comes  next  to  the  Commencement  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  vacation  ;  it  is  prayed  for,  longed  for  and  dreamty 
about  by  the  students  old  and  young.  No  effort  was  spared  by  the 
faculty  and  student  bodies  to  make  this  season's  celebration  of  the 
Feast  worthy  of  the  past  records.  For  weeks  previous,  the  com- 
mittees selected  to  elaborate  the  details,  had  been  at  work  con- 
stantly. 

The  17th  dawned  bright  and  cheery.  The  traditional  sham- 
rock spray  and  green  badge  gleamed  profusely  on  every  breast. 
Appropriate  religious  services  were  held  in  the  University  Chapel, 
after  which  the  finishing  touches  were  given  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  day's  programme — in  which  was  to  be  witnessed  that 
wonderful  manifestation  of  patriotic  feeling,  the  harmonious 
exchange,  and  intermingling  of  national  sympathies,  the  complete 
fusion  of  hearts — the  banquet. 

The  banquet  hall  had  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and 
taste  and  presented  a  magnificent  sight  to  the  banquetters  as  they 
entered  it.  Conspicuous  amid  the  decorations  were  the  trophies  of 
the  champion  football  team  :  occupying  a  place  of  honor  were 
the  lockets  and  the  artistic  address  and  group-picture  presented 
to  the  club  by  the  citizens  of  Ottawa.  McGillicuddy's  orchestra 
furnished  the  instrumental,  and  the  University  Glee  Club  supplied 
the  vocal,  music. 

Besides  the  large  number  of  students  who  hailed  from  every 
part  of  the  Dominion  and  many  sections  of  the  neighboring  re- 
public, the  Faculty  of  the  University  was  represented  by  Very  Rev. 
Dr.    Emery    O.  M.  1.,    Rector;    Dr.   Poli,    head  of  the    Diocesan 
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Seminary;  Rev.  W.  J.  Murphy  M.A.,  Pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  ;  Rev.  Fathers  Lajeunesse,  O'Boyle,  and  Kirwin,  and  Prof. 
Horrigan  ;  by  Rev.  Bros.  McGurty,  Fortier,  Ouimet,  Turcotte, 
Hammersley,  Kunz,  Belzer,  Stanton,  M.  Murphy,  and  S.  Murphy, 
Among-  the  distinguished  persons  present  were  :  Hon.  Chas.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Minister  ot  Justice  ;  Hon.  Mr.  L.  Powers,  Speaker  of  the 
Senate  ;  Hon.  John  Costigan,  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  Mac- 
donald  Government. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Martin,  presided  as  toastmaster.  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
caterer  and  his  assistants  did  their  duty  most  satisfactory.  After 
the  last  course,  when  the  cigars  had  been  passed  around,  the  toast- 
master  unloosed  the  sluice-gates  of  oratory  by  the  following  neat 
little  specimen  of  his  own  : — 

^'  What  a  soul-inspiring  spectacle  meets  the  gaze  of  the  world 
to-day  when  millions  of  sea-divided  Gaels  *  from  the  pines  of  the 
Pole  to  the  palms  of  the  Tropics,'  feuds  and  strifes  cast  aside, 
envies  and  enmities  forgotten,  arise  as  one  man  to  toast  the  land 
they  pray  for  and  love.  True,  indeed,  it  is  Ireland's  day,  for  how 
like  herself  is  its  celebration — ^joy  commingled  with  sadness. 
Which  of  us  does  not  smile  through  the  tears  in  his  eyes  like  her 
who  as  a  desolate  queen,  *  remembers  in  sorrow  the  crown  of 
her  gladness'  ?  And  while  we  gather  about  this  board  to  proclaim 
her  myriad  glories  and  bewail  her  countless  sorrows,  we  must  not 
fail  to  sound  that  grand  key  note  of  her  history,  of  her  joys  and 
sorrows,  of  her  triumphs  and  sufferings — the  sacred  heritage  of  faith 
bequeathed  to  her  by  St.  Patrick.  With  hearts  suffused  with  the 
noble  and  holy  sentiments  that  this  occasion  arouses,  I  ask  you  to 
rise  in  a  toast  to  St.  Patrick's  Day,  to  which  I  couple  the  name  of 
Mr.  Gallagher." 

Mr.  Gallagher  responded  as  follows  :  — 

**  Very  Rev.   Rector,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Gentlemen  : — 

**St.  Patrick's  Day  is  here  with  us  again.  The  heart  of  every 
true  Irishman  swells  with  pride,  and  each  new  sentiment  as  the 
day  wears  on,  bears  impress  of  the  morn's  awakening  thoughts  ; 
thoughts  inspired  by  tenderest  memories  of  Erin's  venerable 
Patriarch  and  Apostle.  We  are  assembled  here,  then,  to  honor  this 
geat  champion   of  our  faith,  to  commemorate  a  life  so  generously 
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devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  to  attest  our  love,  undying  as 
unbounded,  for  those  who  with  martyr's  blood  have  guarded  and 
preserved  Ireland's  precious  hereitage.  And  what  an  outpouring 
of  manly  sentiment  will  there  be  to  day  as  the  sons  of  Erin  in  every 
part  of  the  world  proclaim  their  loyalty  for  motherland,  and  prove 
their  love  and  devotion  for  her  illustrious  saints.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
go  where  you  will,  wherever  may  be  found  the  smallest  remnant 
of  the  Irish  race,  there,  you  may  be  sure,  will  be  honored  in  fitting 
celebration  the  memory  of  Ireland's  glorious  Patron. 

But  why  this  universal  joy  and  festivity  ?  Why  at  this  very 
moment  do  so  many  proud  hearts  beat  as  one  ?  Why  this 
show  of  tender  sympathy  as  the  praises  of  a  people  are  sung  and 
their  virtues  lauded  over  festive  board  and  in  meeting  hall  ?  Oh, 
need  I  remind  you  of  Ireland's  great  spiritual  victory  ?  Of  her 
glorious  triumph  in  the  very  face  of  untold  trials  and  humiliations, 
amidst  the  very  wrecks  of  worldly  strife  and  appalling  disaster  ? 
And  need  we  look  for  reason  of  her  glory  in  her  holy  and  untiring 
zeal  for  the  Faith,  in  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  her  faithful  sons 
to  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  fathers,  in  the  faith-inspired  for- 
titude with  which  she  has  borne  every  misfortune  and  combated 
every  evil  ?  Then  must  we  go  back  to  the  time  when  Ireland  first 
received  from  Saint  Patrick  that  heavenly  light  which,  bright  as  it 
was  then,  kept  shining  with  ever-increasing  brilliancy  until  its 
splendor  dazzled  the  world. 

The  history  of  Ireland  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  one.  Even  while 
she  was  still  pagan,  we  are  told  that  her  people  were  of  a  superior 
race  :  that  she  only  needed  the  light  of  Faith  to  make  her  all  that 
any  nation  could  wish  to  be.  And  at  last  that  light  came.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  St.  Patrick  with  his  little  band  of 
missionaries  landed  on  Erin's  shores  and  forthwith  began  the  noble 
task  of  converting  her  children.  The  seed  of  Christian  virtue  was 
sown  broadcast,  a  spirit  of  religious  fervor  breathed  itself  on  each 
i  humble  hearth,  and  when  paganism  had  been  dispelled,  Christianity 
in  all  its  radiant  splendor  dawned  upon  the  little  isle  and  clothed 
it  in  serenest  light  of  day.  Oh,  what  a  glorious  dawn  for  Erin, 
and  what  a  wealth  of  love  does  she  owe  her  generous  benefactor 
for  the  supreme  felicity  which  he  had  prepared  her. 
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Indeed,  then,  must  Ireland's  conversion  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  remarkable  epoch  in  her  history.  Henceforth  will  its  every  page 
bear  testimony  of  the  whole-souled  integrity  of  her  sons  and  of  the 
virgin-purity  of  her  daughters  :  how  now  will  each  of  these  tell  of 
silence  in  suffering,  of  perserverance  in  virtue,  of  child-like  devo- 
tion to  the  Faith  ;  and  all  these,  too,  gentlemen,  in  the  face  of 
the  most  adverse  and  aggravating  circumstances. 

No  sooner  was  Ireland  a  Christian  nation  than  she  became  a 
great  nation.  St.  Patrick  had  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  her  peo- 
ple a  holy  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith.  But  the  success- 
ful attainment  of  this  end  must  presume  the  education  of  her 
youth.  Then  it  was  that  schools,  seminaries,  and  vast  institutions 
of  learning  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  land.  Voungmen  from 
all  parts  of  the  European  continent  flocked  in  to  this  new  centre  of 
learning,  and  returning  to  their  natives  soils  gave  to  their  less 
fortunate  countrymen  the  wisdom  and  the  culture  which  had  been 
imparted  to  them  abroad.  \  Nor  did  the  Irish  scholars  and  mission- 
aries confine  themselves  to  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  country; 
many  of  them  went  abroad  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Wherever  they 
went  they  were  kindly  received,  and  such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held  that  they  were  employed  to  teach  in  many  of 
the  colleges  and  higher  schools  of  learning  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent.  This  fact  in  itself  speaks  volumes  for  the  superior 
excellence  of  Irish  scholarship. 

All  at  once  a  storm  gathers  in  the  west.  The  Danes  poured 
into  Ireland  ;  their  murderous  hate  for  churches,  monasteries, 
schools,  and  for  all  the  institutions  of  peace  and  civilization 
threatened  to  annihilate  the  work  and  the  memory  of  Patrick. 
But  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  staved  off  this  catastrophe. 

However,  early  in  the  i6th  century  the  danger  again  threatened 
Ireland.     The  so-called  reform  movement,  already  begun   in    Ger 
many,    found  its  way  into  England.      Ireland  was   called   upon    to 
renounce  her  apostle  and  forget  his  work.      No,  never  !  she  could       ^ 
face  humiliations,  bow  to  an  alien  yoke,  surrender  her  nationality, 
but  the  faith  she  cherished,  oh  never  !     The  struggle  that  ensued    L 
was  long  and  terrific.      On  one  side  for  the  most  part  was   Ireland 
a  helpless  victim;  on  the  other,  one  of  the  greatest,  best  equipped, 
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and  crudest  powers  in  history.  What  is  the  result  ?  Patrick's 
faith  and  Patrick's  work  still  stands  almost  unimpaired  in  Ireland 
itself,  whilst  millions  of  exiles  and  their  descendants  have  borne 
the  same  to  every  portion  of  the  globe. 

This,  then,  is  the  heirloom  we  enjoy  and  celebrate  to-day — 
the  heirloom,  bestowed  by  Ireland's  apostle,  given  lustre  by  ages  of 
glory,  enriched  by  the  unstinted  devotion  of  successive  generations 
of  saints  and  heroes.  But  if  the  inheritance  is  great,  great  also 
is  the  responsibility  it  entails.  If  we  are  the  sons  of  Irish  parents 
and  enjoy  the  grandest  gift  that  man  is  privileged  to  enjoy  ;  if  it 
has  been  given  us  to  understand  the  virtue  there  is  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  all-wise  Creator,  we  owe  it,  and  ever  will 
owe  it,  to  the  sainted  land  which  so  faithfully  guarded  and  so 
fondly  cherished  her  precious  and  priceless  heritage.  Then  let  us 
at  all  times  show  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  these  great  benefits 
which  are  ours,  and  by  giving  our  best  support  to  such  celebrations 
as  we  are  sharers  in  here  to-day,  let  us  prove  our  generous  love  for 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  our  never  faltering  attachment  to  the  Faith 
of  St.  Patrick." 

Mr.  Gallagher  resumed  his  seat  amid  great  applause.  As 
Hon.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere,  he  made  a 
short  address  before  leaving.  Irishmen,  he  said,  are  by  nature 
orators,  and  judging  from  the  eloquent  speech  just  delivered,  this 
national  characteristic  was  by  no  means  wanting  among  the 
students  of  the  University.  The  talent  only  needed  development. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  and 
of  knowing  two  languages  perfectly.  In  conclusion,  he  said 
that  Irishmen  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  deeds  of  their 
countrymen  in  every  age,  but  the  true  Irishman  should  also  be  a 
good  Catholic.  As  for  himself,  he  was  proud  to  be  called  a  son  of 
Erin. 

A  rousing  Varsity  cheer  accompanied  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  from 
the  hall.  '*  Long  Live  Leo  '  was  then  sung  as  a  prelude  to  the  suc- 
ceeding toast,  ''The  Holy  Roman  See"  Mr.  Gookin  had  the 
honor  of  responding.      We  summarize 

"  It  is,  indeed,  quite  appropriate  that  a  toast  should  here  be 
proposed  to  the  Holy  Roman  See.      Among   the   Catholic   nations 
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of  the  world,  Ireland  stands  foremost  for  her  devotion  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.  Adversity  has  been  the  portion  of  the  Irish 
people,  yet  they  have  never  abandoned  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers but  have  remained  true  to  the  dying  wish  of  St.  Patrick. 
Other  nations  have  quarrelled  over  the  decisions  of  the  popes  ; 
Ireland,  however,  has  ever  recognised  the  authority  vested  in  the 
pope  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

*'  Movements  inaugurated  by  the  popes  to  advance  the  cause 
of  religion  have  been  necessarily  of  interest  to  the  Irish  people; 
and  well  has  Ireland  understood.  She  has  shown  conclusively 
that  it  is  the  mark  of  an  essentially  religious  people  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  Holy  Roman  See.  When  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II,  Pope  Adrian  commanded  the  Irish  clergy  to 
conform  to  the  Roman  discipline,  they  immediately  recognized 
his  right.  The  date  of  Easter  was  changed  ;  the  new  regulations 
concerning  tonsure  and  other  minor  matters,  complied  with. 
Again  when  Henry  VIII  tried  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  he  soon  realized  that  he  was  unable  to  force  his  opinion 
upon  the  Irish  conscience.  His  successor,  Elizabeth,  renewed  the 
attempt.  But  with  all  her  persecutions  in  imprisoning  and  banish- 
ing the  Catholic  Clergy,  she  could  not  boast  of  having  established 
her  supremacy  in  Ireland.  Statistics  prove  that  down  to  the  reign 
of  James  I,  there  were  not  more  than  sixty  converts  in  Ireland — a 
convincing  proof  of  Irish  attachment  to  the  Holy  See.  For 
reasons  traditional  as  well  as  personal,  we  revere  our  present 
Holy  Father.  Pope  Leo  XIII  is  now  in  the  Jubilee  year  of  his 
pontificate — a  fact  of  no  mean  significance  when  we  consider  the 
many  responsibilities  he  has  borne  and  the  many  moral  battles  he 
has  fought  and  won,  notwithstanding  the  delicate  state  of  his  health. 
He  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  living  potentates.  He  has  out- 
lived all  his  calumniators  and  rivals.  By  his  diplomatic  skill  he 
has  broken  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and  religious  bigotry  and 
built  up  friendly  relations  with  the  non-Catholic  powers.  Though  a 
statesman,  poet,  philosopher  and  theologian,    Pope   Leo  has  ever 

shown  himself  the  advocate  of  the  poor  and  friend  of  the  working- 
man.  During  his  pontificate  the  progress  of  Catholicity  has  been 
remarkable.  To-day  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  Catholics 
acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy." 
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"The  Harp  of  Tara's  Hall"  was  here  rendered.  Mr.  Burns 
replied  to  the  toast  of    *'  Ireland  Martyr."      He  said  in  part  ; 

**  Ireland  as  an  English  possession  has  been  a  country  of 
martyrs.  She  has  suffered  as  no  nation  ever  suffered,  and  mostly 
for  her  faith. 

'*  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Henry    VIII.,    being  overruled  by 
the  pope  in    his   matrimonial   affairs,    made  himself  head    of   the 
English  Church  and  bade  all  his  subjects   consider   him   as  such. 
He  was  the  firsh  monarch  who  dared  usurp  the  power  of  Christ's 
representative  on  earth.     The   Irish,  gifted   with    the  faith    of  St. 
Patrick,  could  never  endure  such  a  wrong.    To  a  man,  they  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Henry.      Such   a   stand    led   the 
King  to  institute  a  series  of  persecutions.      Savage  and  unchristian 
soldiers   overran  the  whole  island,   butchering    and   hanging   the 
inhabitants  and,  except  in  the  more  inaccessable  parts,  destroying 
the  monasteries  and  churches.      During    the   succeeding   reign   of 
Elizabeth,  Irish  Catholics  were  treated   with    no   less   cruelty.      It 
was,  however,  under  Cromwell,  the  Puritan  usurper,  that  the  Irish 
had  to  suffer  most. 

**  Cromwell  landed  in  Ireland  in  July,  1649,  ^^'^  immediately 
declared  that  '  no  mercy  should  be  given  to  the  Irish  and  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  as  the  Canaanites  of  Joshua's  time.'  His 
orders  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  At  Drogheda  three  thousand 
Catholics,  for  no  other  crime  but  their  faith,  were  put  to  death 
when  they  surrendered.  At  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Limerick  and 
Galway  like  atrocities  were  committed.  At  last  Ireland  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  tyrant.  It  is  said  that  the  population  of  Ireland  decreased 
by  eighty  thousand  during  this  terrible  period.* 

"  The  revolution  of  1688  made  William  of  Orange  King  of 
England.  This  sovereign  made  war  on  the  Irish  for  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  aiding  James  II  to  regain  his  throne.  The  Irish 
knew  their  religious  liberty  was  at  stake  and  fought  so  well  and 
bravely  that  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  William  gave  them  com- 
plete freedom  of  worship.  True  the  Irish  had  gained  their  end, 
but  their  victory  was  like  the  gleam  of  sunlight  that  appears  a 
moment  through  an  opening  in  the  clouds  and  then  disappears. 
The  treaty  of  Limerick  was  violated  soon   after  by  the  enactment 
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of  penal  laws.  Bishops  and  priests  were  exiled  and  forbidden,  un- 
der pain  of  being  tried  for  treason,  to  return  to  their  country. 
Catholics  were  stripped  of  their  possessions  and  prevented  from 
practising"  their  religion  or  educating  their  children.  The  hut  or 
the  cave  became  the  house  of  God.  In  such  secluded  places  the 
priests  were  often  hunted  down,  dragged  from  the  altar  and  cast 
into  prison  to  await  their  sentence  of  exile  or  of  execution.  This 
state  of  affairs  lasted  until  the  reign  of  George  III,  but  all  this 
time  the  Irish  remained  faithful  to  their  religion.  And  we,  gentle- 
men, at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  can  look  back  with 
pride   to   the   glorious   record  of  our  Irish  ancestors." 

Mr.  R.  Halligan  now  rendered  the  patriotic  sono-,  "The  land 
of  the  Maple,"  the  Glee  Club  joining  in  the  chorus.  Mr.  ].  W. 
O'Brien,  '02  responded  to  "  Our  Glorious  Dominion." 

"  In  no  other  country  to  which  the  Irish  have  emigrated,  is 
this  anniversary  more  joyfully  welcomed  than  in  Canada.  Irish- 
Canadians  behold  the  present  prosperity  of  their  countrymen  in 
our  Dominion,  and  their  feeling  is  one  of  joy.  And  who  will  gain- 
say that  they  have  good  cause  to  feel  gratified  ?  Irish  Catholics 
landed  in  this  country  with  limited  means  and  friends  few  in  num- 
ber, were  forced  to  combat  deep-rooted  prejudices,  both  national 
and  religious,  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages  they  have 
fought  their  way  to  success. 

'*  Irishmen  have  been  oftentimes  assailed  for  deserting  the 
old  land  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  but  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Ireland  the  injustice  of  the  attack  is 
apparent.  Attachment  to  the  motherland  has  been  for  ages  pro- 
verbial in  the  Celtic  race.  Necessity  was  the  impelling  force  which 
so  rudely  severed  the  loving  bonds  of  home  and  kindred.  Famine 
and  pestilence,  coupled  with  a  natural  desire  of  improving  their 
condition  and  of  making  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
directed  the  flow  of  Irish  emigration  to  America.  This  movement 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  this  fair 
Dominion.  Coming  from  a  land  where  education  was  a  penal 
offence,  the  early  Irish  immigrants  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
great  literary  acquirements.  Their  integrity  and  manly  vigor  con- 
stituted their  sole  capital.     Their  success  is  not  to  be  ascribed   to 
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favor  or  human  patronage  but  to  a  firm  reliance  on  God's  good- 
ness, to  patient  industry  and  cheerful  endurance  of  adversity  and 
privations.  In  every  department  of  life,  the  Irish  enjoy  an 
enviable  position  and  maintain  a  high  character.  In  public  life 
they  have  occupied  the  highest  posts  of  the  nation.  McGee,  Blake, 
Thompson  have  done  so  in  the  past.  No  cabinet  since  Confedera- 
tion has  been  considered  complete  without  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative Irishman.  At  present  we  have  three  representatives  in 
most  important  offices  :  Hon.  Mr.  Scott,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Hon. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Hon.  Mr.  Carroll,  Solicitor- 
General. 

**  It  would  take  long  to  recount  all  Irishmen  have  done  not 
alone  for  Canada,  for  the  United  States  and  Australia,  but  also 
for  the  European  countries — not  one  of  which  but  owe  some  part 
of  their  success  to  the  children  of  the  Celtic  race.  With  all  these 
evidences  of  Irish  ability,  is  it  compatible  with  right  reason  to 
argue  that  Irishmen  are  not  competent  to  control  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  island  home  ? 

"No  country  is  better  qualified  than  Canada  to  express  an 
opinion  on  Irish  Home  Rule.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
Canada  was  governed  by  a  system  of  English  rule,  or  rather  mis- 
rule, similar  to  that  which  controls  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  and 
we  all  know  how  Canadians  resented  and  ultimately  did  away  with 
that  form  of  government.  To-day  Canada  enjoys  unbounded 
prosperity  dating  back  to  the  year  1841,  when  we  were  first 
accorded  the  privilege  of  responsible  government.  Since  this  fair 
Dominion,  which  is  populated  by  persons  ot  different  nationalities, 
creeds  and  languages,  has  prospered  under  self-government,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  infer  that  Ireland  would  enjoy  the  same  measure 
of  prosperity  and  would  be  as  loyal  to  the  Empire  as  Canada,  if 
granted  the  same  freedom  of  action." 

As  a  prelude  to  the  following  toast,  Mr.  McCormac  sang  in  a 
clear  melodious  voice  "  Come  back  to  Erin."  Mr.  Toastmaster 
arose  and  said  : 

**  We  have  knelt  with  Erin  in  her  Gethsemane,  we  have  trod 
with  her  on  the  cruel  road  to  Cavalry,  we  have  witnessed  the  very 
consummation    of  her    scandal,    when,    bowed    with  the  woes  of 
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centuries  she  seemed  at  last  to  die.  But,  g-entlemen,  we  have  not 
seen  her  die.  Die  she  could  not,  tor  clad  in  spiritual  armor  im- 
pervious alike  to  sword  and  bullet  she  has  thwarted  the  most 
diabolical  of  persecutors  and  has  achieved  the  g-reatest  triumph  of 
all  ages,  the  triumph  of  the  one  Christian  faith.  And  gentlemen, 
though  we  are  unable  to  dispel  the  mist  that  envelops  the  future, 
though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discern  what  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence has  written  on  destiny's  page,  is  not  the  word  of  the 
God  of  nations  who  says,  *  Justice  is  mine,'  sufficient  pledge  of 
the  glorious  triumph  still  in  store  for  the  land  of  our  fathers  ?  The 
prophetic  words  of  St.  Patrick  uttered  many  centuries  ago  tell  us 
that 

'  For  earthly  scath 
In  world-wide  victories  of  her  faith 
Atonement  shall  be  made.' 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  as  sharers  in  this  triumph, 
as  the  threads  that  bind  the  generations  to  each  other,  being  the 
heirs  of  the  past,  the  custodians  of  the  present  and  the  pledge  of 
the  future,  to  join  in  a  toast  which  I  propose  to  '  Ireland 
Triumphant,'  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Nolan." 

Mr.  Nolan  replied  in  an  eloquent  speech,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  day.  However,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  subject  matter  has 
already  been  treated  of  in  the  preceding  speeches  we  give  but  the 
following  summary  : 

"You  drink,  gentlemen,  to  'Ireland  Triumphant'  and  most 
fittingly,  for  it  is  a  joy  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  night  of  Ireland's 
past  history  to  the  sparkling  firmament  ot  her  glorious  triumph. 
But  where  do  we  find  the  glories  of  Ireland,  wherein  lies  her 
victory  ?  The  triumph  of  other  nations  is  measured  by  the  grow- 
ing population,  the  rapid  strides  in  the  commercial  marts  of  the 
world, the  ever-increasing  navies  and  the  immense  standing  armies. 
But  these  are  common-place  when  compared  with  the  higher, 
nobler  and  holier  triumph  of  Ireland.  Witness  the  historical 
monuments  of  Europe  proclaiming  the  glories  of  Ireland  in  faith 
and  literature.  Listen  and  you  will  hear  Erin's  triumph  voiced  by 
thousands  of  her  martyred  dead. 
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''Even  before  St.  Patrick  landed  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  were  a 
fairly  cultured  people  and,  though  pagan,  not  given  to  idol-worship. 
Hence  the  readiness  and  fervor  with  which  they  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Monasteries,  colleges,  and  churches  everywhere  sprang 
up  and  such  a  religious  spirit  was  everywhere  manifested  that 
Ireland  was  justly  called  the  *  Holy  Island  and  the  Sanctuary  of 
the  earth.'  She  soon  became  famed  as  a  missionary  nation. 
Great  numbers  of  the  missionaries  who  preached  throughout  the 
continent  spreading  everywhere  religion  and  learning,  had  '  lighted 
their  torches  from  the  sacred  fires  that  burned* on,  the  ancient 
altars  of  Ireland.'  " 

Mr.  Nolan  then  went  on  to  prove  the  military  prowess  of  the 
Irish  by  their  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  who  had  obtained  a  per- 
manent foothold  in  both  England  and  France,  He  pictured  the 
sufferings  and  constancy  of  the  Irish  through  the  long  centuries 
of  misrule  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  English  possession. 
Though  compelled  by  necessity  to  abandon  their  native  shore  they 
have  had  the  glory  of  carrying  the  faith  to  many  a  distant  land. 
Throughout  the  period  of  oppression  Ireland  did  not  fail  to  produce 
great  men  such  as  O'Neil,  Sarsfield,  Sheridan,  Burke  and 
O'Connell.      In  conclusion  Mr.  Nolan  said  *. 

"Were  I  gifted  with  the  power  of  divination,  I  would  gladly 
penetrate  the  veil  which  conceals  the  future  destinies  of  Ireland, 
and  picture  for  you  the  Ireland  that  is  to  be.  But  no  such  gift  is 
mine.  Let,  however,  the  torch  of  her  past  history  be  our  light  and 
guide  in  judging  of  her  future  career.  If,  gentlemen,  Ireland  has 
not  gained  all  that  she  has  so  bravely  fought  for  in  the  past,  it  is 
no  fault  of  those  who  so  gallantly  steered  her  invincible  barque,  for 
they  '  sailed  in  shallow  waters,  and  were  stranded  by  necessity.' 
But  to-day,  as  we  look  out  upon  that  great  broad  sea  of  the  poli- 
tical strife,  we  behold  the  tide  to  rise,  the  breeze  to  freshen  and 
Erin's  noble  old  ship,  with  the  banner  of  'National  Equality' 
floating  high  from  her  mast-head,  to  set  her  sails  once  more  to 
the  breeze.  We  hear  the  mighty  voices  of  her  fearless  crew 
shouting  loud  the  sweet  name  of  freedom  and  another  O'Connell 
at  her  helm,  we  behold  her  again  to  face  the  storm.  May  she  ride 
safely  over  the  turbulent  waves  to  arrive  at  last  in  the  harbor  of 
victory  !  " 
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Hon.  Mr.  Powers  spoke  next.  He  said  it  was  a  duty  as  well 
as  a  pleasure  for  him  to  be  present  at  the  banquet.  He  had  been 
highly  honored  the  previous  summer  by  being  made  an  alumnus 
of  the  University,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  Faculty  for  this  esteemed  favor.  He  then  referred 
to  the  position  of  Irishmen  in  Canada.  They  have  a  fair  field. 
They  fill  some  of  the  highest  offices.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  he 
is  kept  out  of  office  because  he  is  Irish.  At  present  Irishmen 
occupy  the  foremost  places  in  the  British  Empire — in  the  army, 
navy,  courts  of  justice,  and  the  embassies  to  foreign  countries.  In 
fact  they  are  trusted  everywhere  by  the  British  Government, 
except  in   Ireland. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Powers  were  highly  appreciated  by  his 
hearers.  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  **  Columbia."  After  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  he  said  in  part  : 

'*To  me  and  to  all  Irish  Americans  *  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner'  is  the  symbol  of  justice,  kindness  and  generosity.  It  typifies 
the  growth  of  our  country  from  weak  infancy  to  one  ofthe  greatest 
powers  of  the  world.  It  tells  of  a  history  in  which  there  is  some 
sorrow,  but  more  often  triumph  and  glory — the  mournful  yet  vic- 
torious revolution — the  terrific  civil  strife  which  almost  wrecked 
our  Union — the  achievements  of  New  Orleans  and  the  victory  over 
Spain.  Through- all  these  stages  of  triumph.  Irishmen  were  pro- 
minent both  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  naval  engagements.  A 
glance  at  the  Roster  of  the  regiments  of  the  United  States  tells  us 
what  they  have  done,  and  what  they  are  now  doing  for  Columbia. 
And  does  she  forget  this  ?  The  day,  w^e  trust,  is  far  distant  when 
Columbia  shall  forget  her  dead,  when  she  forgets  those  who  fought 
and  won  her  independence.  The  names  of  those  are  forever  engraven 
in  the  memory  of  the  nation  and  recalled  by  monument,  by  statue, 
or  by  tablet.  With  such  heroes  as  Barry,  Meagher,  Sheridan  and 
Sherman  to  lead  them  on.  Irishmen  have  never  hesitated  but 
willingly  shed  their  blood  for  their  adopted  country.  And  how 
has  she  repaid  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Irish  race  ?  By  wel- 
coming to  her  shores  the  Irish  emigrant;  granting  him  the  free 
practice  of  faith  and  making  him  an  equal   sharer  in   her  govern- 
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ment  and  institutions.      Hence,    the  starry  banner  and   its   dearly 
boujj^ht  liberty  must  never  be  lost  sight  of — 

'  That  flag-  of  freedom  floats  unfurled, 
And  as  the  mig-hty  God  exists 
Who  gives  victory  when  and  where  he  lists, 
Thou  yet  shall  wake  and  shake  the  nations  of  the  world.'  " 

Mr.  Nolan    sang    '*The    Dear    Little  Shamrock."     Mr.  J.  J. 
Macdonell,  '02,  responded  to  the  toast  of  '*  Alma  Mater." 

**  Please  bear  with  me  for  a  little  time,  while  I  humbly  attempt 
to  bestow  a  few  words  of  praise  upon  an  institution  that  needs 
none  as  its  merits  are  well  known.  I  refer  to  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  our  Alma  Mater.  What  fond  recollections  and  pleasant 
memories  are  evoked  by  these  magic  words,  Alma  Mater  !  What 
pleasant  associations  and  sweet  reminiscences  awaken  in  the 
breasts  of  true  and  loyal  students  !  Pictures  of  happy  days  spent 
beneath  this  roof  of  learning  and  of  piety.  To  us  Alma  Mater 
will  ever  appear  the  watchful  kind  guardian,  under  whose  maternal 
care  is  laid  the  foundation  of  our  future  by  a  thorough  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  physical  training. 

"  What  an  honor  and  distinction  it  is  to  every  student,  both  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present,  to  claim  as  his  Alma  Mater  an  insti- 
tution foremost  amongst  the  great  Catholic  Universities  of  America. 
Catholic  in  examples  and  in  doctrine  it  imparts  a  purely  Christian 
education.  Without  these  qualities  there  is  no  education  worthy 
of  the  name. 

**The  programme  of  studies  embraces  the  essential  branches  of 
learning  grouped  together  with  such  precision  and  judgment  that 
the  youth,  in  whatsoever  direction  his  inclinations  may  tend,  has 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  course  of  studies  best  suited  and 
adapted  to  his  nature.  In  the  University  course,  the  student 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  converge  towards  the 
queen  of  all  studies.  Philosophy  ;  in  the  commercial  department, 
the  boy,  to  whom  mercantile  pursuits  are  attractive,  receives  a 
practical  business  training,  which  enables  him  to  take  an  advanced 
place  in  society.  Intellectual  training,  however,  no  matter  how 
perfect  it  itself,  without  the  teaching  of  morals,  will  never  make 
man,  what  he,  by  his  nature,  should  be.  The  moral  education  of  the 
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youths  is  carefully  attended  to  in  all  its  details.  From  day  to  day 
the  students  take  part  in  the  various  religious  exercises,  and  this 
combined  with  the  daily  contact  with  men  whose  highest  aim  in 
life  is  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  tends  to  infuse  into  their  hearts 
the  sublime  principles  of  Christianity,  thus  making  them  gentlemen 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  an  honor  to  society,  to  their  parents 
and  to  their  Alma  Mater.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  in  the  class-rooms 
that  this  moral  influence  is  felt  the  most,  as  here  the  students  are 
under  the  guidance  of  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  all,  have  left 
behind  what  was  near  and  dear  to  them,  to  become  better  qualified 
for  the  responsible  position  of  masters.  With  these  noble  examples 
of  self-sacrifice  and  true  generosity  before  them,  the  young  minds 
early  receive  the  impressions  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  noble, 
and  'as  the  twig  is  bent  so  will  grow  the  tree,'  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  the  graduates  of  Ottawa  University  were  not  men  of 
sterling  qualities  who  quickly  climb  to  the  highest  rank,  in  what- 
ever sphere  of  life  they  enter.  Their  chief  aim  and  guiding 
star  being  something  beyond  this  material  world,  they  are  not 
dismayed  or  discouraged  by  its  relentless  and  merciless  attacks 
and  reverses,  but  they  ever  advance  onward,  until  finally  they 
have  reached  that  haven  of  rest  beyond  the  skies. 

*'  Besides  the  class-rooms,  many  flourishing  Societies  are  con- 
ducted for  further  enabling  the  students  to  cultivate  their  faculties, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  appear  before  public  assemblies.  Needless 
to  mention  their  names — The  Scientific,  Debating,  and  Gaelic 
Societies,  whose  frequent  successes  reflect  credit  upon  those  who 
are  at  their  head. 

•*To  students  of  a  literary  taste,  a  college  journal,  which  to-day 
holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  world  of  letters,  affords  excellent 
opportunities  :  in  this  paper  are  recorded  the  doings  of  the  student- 
body  in  and  out  of  class,  and  serves  as  the  connecting  link  between 
Alma  Mater  and  her  Alumni. 

*'  With  moral  and  intellectual  development,  however,  this 
institution  has  not  contented  itself;  its  students  must  be  physically 
trained  as  well.  With  this  in  view,  the  O  U.A.A.  was  organized, 
and  to-day,  gentlemen,  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  organiza- 
tions of   its   kind  on  the  continent.      Look  back  upon  the  pages  of 
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its  history,  and  you  will  find  them  replete  with  glorious  triumphs 
and  successes  in  every  line  of  manly  sport — baseball,  lacrosse, 
and  hockey.  As  to  football,  I  need  scarcely  make  mention.  The 
unsurpassed  record  of  the  past  season,  is  known  throughout 
America.  Even  from  far-off  Vancouver,  a  few  days  ago,  I  received 
a  paper  containing  an  account  of  the  *  phenomenal '  record  of  a 
Vancouver  team,  as  also  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  this  aggre- 
gation could  defeat  any  team  in  Eastern  Canada,  *  possibly  out- 
side of  Ottawa  College.'  To  the  men  who  so  nobly  upheld  the 
honor  of  the  '  Garnet  and  Grey  '  during  the  long  season  of  1901, 
praise  is  due  in  a  special  manner.  They  captured  the  proud  and 
much-coveted  title  of  '  Champions  of  Canada. '  The  record  of  the 
past  season  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  one,  and  in  years  to  come, 
when  the  Garnet  and  Grey  supporters  are  cheering  their  teams  on 
to  greater  efforts,  and  when  defeat  seems  almost  inevitable,  they 
will  look  back  with  pride  to  the  work  of  the  team  of  1901,  and 
giving  another   lusty  *  V-A-R'  turn  the  tide  of  defeat  into  victory. 

"Among  the  numerous  advantages  already  mentioned,  there  is 
yet  another  which  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  happy 
association  and  intermingling  of  students  from  every  clime.  Some 
there  are  who  claim  Erin's  Isle  as  their  home,  others,  the  sunny 
fields  of  France,  and  still  others,  the  various  provinces  of  this  fair 
Dominion,  the  different  states  of  the  neighboring  Republic,  or 
even  the  bonnie  braes  of  Scotland  ;  yet  beneath  this  roof  all  are 
united  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  brotherly  love  and  affection  as  be- 
come children  of  the  same  Alma  Mater.  To  verify  this  assertion, 
you  have  but  to  cast  a  glance  around  this  banqueting  hall,  and 
witness  the  perfect  harmony  that  exists.  Is  it  great  wonder,  then, 
that  our  efforts,  whether  in  the  class-rooms  or  on  the  football  field, 
are  ever  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  success,  when  the  motto  of 
the  Athletic  Association,  is  so  diligently  observed  in  all  our  actions, 
Uhi  Concordia^  ihi  victoria  ? 

"But,  gentlemen,  to  whom,  if  not  to  our  Alma  Mater,  are  we 
indebted  for  all  these  advantages  and  enjoyments  ?  She  is,  indeed, 
the  giver  and  we  are  the  recipients.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
how  can  we  repay  our  Alma  Mater  ?  I  would  answer,  gentlemen, 
partly,  as  fully  we  can  never  do  so,   by  ever  remaining  true   and 
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loyal  to  her  instructions  and  admonitions,  and  faithful  to  our 
duties,  both  religious  and  social.  Who  amongst  us,  then,  cannot 
but  wish  her  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  all  her  undertakings  ? 
To  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  this  University,  may  signal 
prosperity  be  theirs  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

*'  May  the  '  Garnet  and  Grey'  ever  float,  where  it  now  floats, 
upon  the  pinnacle  of  tame,  ever  proclaiming  the  prowess  of  an 
hitherto  invincible  football  team. 

*'  May  the  day  never  dawn  that  shall  see  the  old  college  spirit 
die  out,  nay  rather  may  it  increase,  ever  ready  to  frown  down  any 
semblance  of  discord  or  disunion.  May  the  Editors  of  The  Re- 
view ever  strive  to  make  their  journal  the  leader  amongst  College 
journals. 

*'  And  now,  gentlemen,  one    word   more  and  I  have  done.      I 
wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  class  of  1902,  may  love  and   gratitude 
for  our  Alma  Mater  ever  retain    a   warm   spot   in   our   hearts,  and 
when  the  ravages  of  time   have   left   their   impressions   upon    our 
brows,  may  we    look    back  with    pride  and    pleasure   to   the  days 
when  we  were  students  here,  and  say  with  the  poet  Burns  : 
'  Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stonger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.'  " 
''  The  Bay  of  Dublin,"  a  solo  by  Mr.  J.  Hurley,  followed  Mr. 
Macdonell's   speech.      Rev.    Fr.    O'Boyle,    O.M.I.,  replied  to   the 
toast  of  '*  Soggarth  Aroon."     He  began   by  alluding  to   the   two 
tender  words  ot  the  Gaelic  that  crystallize  the  long-loving  faith  of 
the  Irish.    They  called  up  a  panoramic  vision  of  fourteen  centuries 
during   which   the  sun   of  earthly   prosperity  never  shone   on  the 
most    enduring   type   of  the  primitive  Christian  Church.       In  the 
place  of  that  sun  of  prosperity  he  saw  a  new  light  kindled  to  light 
the  gloom,  the  Beltan  fire  of  Christian  faith,  and  those  who  kindled 
it  were  the  Vestals  of  Ireland,  the  anointed  of  God. 

He  proceeded  to  describe  the  impressions  made  when,  under 
the  mysterious  guidings  of  his  own  priestly  vocation,  'twas  his 
privilege  to  approach  the  shores  of  Ireland.  'Twas  off  Tor-head, 
on  the  rugged,  wind-beaten  shores  of  Antrim:  'twas  night,  and 
for  the  liner  forging  eastward  in  the  gloom,  the  first  sign  of  land 
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was   the  beam   from  a  lig-hthouse,  regularly   flashing    across    the 
heaving  expanse  ot  water.      He  did  not  know  what  musings  arose 
in   the   hearts  of  those   who   were  on  deck  with  him,  for  some  of 
whom  perhaps  Ireland  meant  nothing,  but  he  saw  in  it  more    than 
a  mere  triumph  of  human  ingenuity    in  man's  struggle  against  the 
elements;  he  saw  in  spirit  in  that  torch  ot  the  night  a  fitting  sym- 
bol of  Ireland's   faith,    firm   on  its  rocky  basis,   held  high   in    the 
gloom     and     the   storm,    and   sending  forth   its   radiance  on    the 
island  across   the   Irish  Sea,  and  the  German  Ocean,  and   athwart 
the  Atlantic.    When  morning  dawned  and  the  sun  burst  over  Erin, 
then  lying  about  a  half-mile  in  the  offing,  a  group  of  exiles  on  the 
prow  grew  vocal  under  the  touch  of  the  light,  even  as  the  fabled 
Memnon    and    recited    some    tear-fetching    verses    of    Mangan's 
**  Dark  Rosaleen."     'Twas  hard  not  to   feel   the  vibrations  of  the 
other  chord  of  Erin's  memory,  patriotism.     The  two,  religion  and 
patriotism,   harmonized  in  unison  in  his  Irish  Canadian  heart,  but 
the  religious  note  was  dominant.    So  it  should  be.    So  it  should  be 
in  everything  Irish.    So  it  was  to-day.  Ireland's  faith  first.     Those 
present,  he  continued,  had  just  listened  to  the  magnificent  confes- 
sion of  faith  of  one  their    most  prominent   public  men,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  than  which  certainly  nothing  could  have  been  more  ortho- 
dox and  ultramontane  if  heard  from  the  pulpit.     And  among  her 
gifted  sv  ns,  the    representative  of  that  faith  came   first,   for  Sog- 
garth  meant  all   that   is  godly  and  the   supernatural   that  appeals 
so  strongly  to  the  inner  nature  of  the  Celt.      But  the  Soggarth,  is 
Soggarth  Aroon.    He  understood  what  that  meant  when  he  reach- 
ed Liverpool  to   find   the    monument  to   the    Irish   priests   of  '47. 
Twenty-four  were   set  apart   for  the  fever,  and   in   six  weeks,   ten 
were   dead.      They    were  martyrs  of  devotion,  Soggarths  Aroon. 
They    were    brothers    of    those    who    in   the    days    of    Columba 
practised    austerity    in  the    cells  of  lona,    brothers  of  those    who 
have    guarded    generations   of   Irish    virtue,  after    God   the  foun- 
ders of  that  Celtic  Christianity  which  as  much  as  the  Latin  mould- 
ed the  West,  which  gave  more  mitred  heads  to  Mother  Church  than 
any  other,  which  remained  ever  true  to  that  Rome  of  which  Christ 
too,  is  a   Roman.   They  were  brothers  of  him  who,  in  the  persecu- 
tion, showed  the  people  that  if  everything  else  was  gone   heaven 
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remained,  who  kissed  the  cross  with  them  and  died  by  the  road- 
side, an  apostolic  priestly  house,  that  lost  their  langfuage  that 
they  might  convert  an  Empire,  and  train  empires  of  the  future 
for  God. 

Another  nation  near  to  their  hearts  to-day,  for  she  gave  us 
Patrick,  glories  in  the  title  *'  Soldier  of  God."  By  her  side  stands 
Ireland  the  *'  Priest-nation."  Let  us  hope  that,  as  the  Melchi- 
sedec  she  had  no  infancy  in  her  spontaneous  Christianity,  she 
may  have  no  end  of  days.  He  thanked  God  that  the  race  of 
Soggarths  was  not  extinct — that  there  were  yet,  God-sent  Mat- 
thews, eloquent  Burkes,  militant  Hugheses  and  patriotic,  scholarly 
MacHales  ;  men  in  whom  gifts  of  grace  have  not  destroyed  noble 
nature  but  elevated  it.  Their  weight  w^as  not  small  in  the  scales 
of  religion  and  morality. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  opined  that  the  real  Soggarth  was 
of  Irish  birth  and  spoke  Gaelic.  He  recalled  what  a  noble,  awful 
thing  it  is  to  be  priest,  what  a  happy  accident  to  be  Irish,  and 
that  the  combination  of  both  made  something  that  everyone  is 
eager  to  honor.  'Tis  an  ideal  that  every  Levite  of  Irish  extraction 
(and  there  were  many  present  and  he  felt  confident  there  would  be 
more)  should  strive  to  realize  in  his  own  person — noblesse  oblige. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  now  announced  that  our  guests  should  speak.  . 
Hon.  Mr.  Costigan  was  first  called  upon.  After  a  few  prelimin- 
ary remarks  on  the  benefits  and  necessity  of  education,  he  mooted 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Home  Rule,  he  said, 
would  not  only  benefit  Ireland  but  would  be  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole.  England  had  found  Ireland 
necessary,  and  it  was  a  strange  anomaly  that  Irishmen's  worth 
should  be  everywhere  recognized  except  in  Ireland.  He  then 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  bond  of  union  that  should  exist 
between  the  Irish  element  in  Canada  and  in  the  States.  Both  had 
diff'erent  attitudes  towards  Great  Britain  and  Home  Rule.  Both, 
he  believed,  were  consistent  and  both  were  right.  When  the 
Irishman  was  forced  by  British  misrule  to  leave  his  native  land,  by 
becoming  an  American  citizen,  he  severed  all  connection  with 
Great  Britain  and  lay  under  no  obligation  to  her.  In  Canada,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Irish  exile  had  found  the  freedom  demanded   by 
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countiymen  at  home  ;  hence  it  became  his  duty  to  be  loyal  to  the 
British  flag.  At  a  convention  held  in  Dublin  some  time  ago  it  was 
decided  that  measures  for  obtaining  Home  Rule  should  be  on 
strictly  constitutional  lines,  and  since  this  policy  had  been  adopted 
by  the  people  of  Ireland  themselves,  the  Irishmen  of  America 
should  be  a  unit  in  helping  them  to  carry  it  out.  In  referring  to 
Canada,  Mr.  Costigan  said  that  the  Dominion  parliament  had 
already  forced  thei  attention  of  the  British  government  upon  Home 
Rule,  and  if  coercion  in  Ireland  should  again  be  decided  on,  he 
thought  that  the  Canadian  voice  had  sufficient  influence  to  prevent 
it.  (Cheers.)  In  concluding,  Mr.  Costigan  ssaid  the  Irish  and 
French  Catholics  in  Canada  should  always  stand  by  one  another. 
By  their  union  in  the  past  they  had  obtained  their  rights  and  it 
was  only  by  remaining  united  in  the  future  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  have  their  rights  respected. 

After  Mr.  Costigan  some  of  the  other  guests  spoke — Messrs. 
Slattery,  Clancy  and  Clark.  The  Rector  then  in  his  usual  happy 
manner  paid  the  following  tribute  : 

'Mt  is  all  right.  I  mean  St.  Patrick's  Day  at  the  University — a 
bright,  red-letter  day  on  a  lovely  green  background.  It  has  been 
so  in  the  past  to  all  accounts  and  I  pledge  my  word  that  it  shall 
be  so  as  long  as  I  occupy  the  Rector's  chair.  May  it  grow  in 
splendor!  — our  honorable  guests  and  students  in  number!  A 
tree  is  judged  by  its  fruits.  Apply  this  Gospel  standard  to  the 
shamrock.  What  abundant  harvest  the  world  over  !  Planted  on 
the  emerald  Rock  of  Erin  and  watered  by  the  blood  of  a  martyr- 
nation,  it  feeds  the  world  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Here 
at  the  University,  thriving  wonderfully  with  the  rose  and  the 
lily,  the  thistle  and  the  golden-rod  of  America,  it  eff"ectually  teaches 
these  nationalities  to  know,  to  trust,  and  love  one  another.  Is  not 
this  Lovefeast  of  vSt.  Patrick's  Banquet,  a  fair  match  for  the  agapes 
of  our  ancestors,  the  primitive  Christians  ? 

"  Gratitude  then,  in  the  name  of  our  Alma  Mater  to  all 
present  ;  to  our  honorable  guests  with  their  kind  words  of 
wisdom  and  encouragement  ;  to  our  athletic  champions  for  the 
splendor  their  trophies  add  to  the  feast  ;  to  the  orators  of  the  day 
who  reflect  such  credit   on    their    Alma    Mater  ;  to  the   executive 
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committee  for  their  energy  and  ability  in  bringing  the  Banquet  to 
the  present  standard  ;  to  our  toastmaster  for  the  dignified  manner 
in  which  he  fulfilled  his  office  ;  to  one  and  all  for  reflecting  so 
faithfully  the  harmony  symbolised  by  the  shamrock  entwined  in 
the  golden  harp." 

The  banquet  was  now  at  an  end  but,  before  parting,  Mr. 
Toastmaster  asked  all  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  "God  Save  Ireland." 
As  the  last  stirring  strains  of  orchestra  and  singers  died  away,  the 
guests  filed  out  of  the  banquet-room,  everyone  feeling  happier  for 
the  afternoon's  entertainment. 

The  Executive  Committee  which  brought  the  proceedings  to 
such  a  successful  issue  was  as  follows  ; 

Chairman,  W.  A.  Martin,  '02.  Secretary,  J.  O.  Dowd,  '03  ; 
Treasurer,  J.  J.  Macdonell,  '02  ;  F.  Burns,  '02  ;  J.  Gookin,'o2  ;  J. 
O'Brien,  '02  ;  E.  Gallagher,  '02;  M.  Burns,  '03  ;  W.  Collins,  '03; 
R.  Carey,  '03  ;  J.  King, '03  ;  C.  MacCormac,  '03  ;  J.  McDonald, 
'03  ;  T.  Day,  '03  ;  G.  Nolan,  '03  :  J.  Keeley,  '03. 

S.  M.  '03. 
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Father  Letheby  on  the  Touchline^ 

From  "My  New  Curate." 

ATHER  Letheby  was  coming-  home  from  a  hurried  sick 
call  a  few  nig-hts  ago,  and  he  came  down  by  the  cliffs  ; 
for,  as  he  said,  he  liked  to  see  the  waters,  when  the 
Almighty  flings  his  net  over  their  depths,  and  there 
every  sea-hillock  is  a  star,  and  there  is  a  moon  in  every  hollow 
of  the  waves.  As  he  skirted  along  the  cliff  that  frowns  down  into 
the  valleys  of  the  sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  valleys  of  the  firs 
and  poplars  on  the  other,  he  thought  he  heard  some  voices  deep 
down  in  the  shadows,  and  he  listened.  Very  soon  the  harsh  rasp 
of  a  command  came  to  his  ears  and  he  heard  ^^^Shunf  ^verse 
arms^^^  etc.  He  listened  very  attentively  and  the  tramp  of  armed 
men  echoed  down  the  darkness  ;  and  he  thought  he  saw  the  glint 
of  steel  here  and  there  where  the  moonbeams  struck  the  trees. 

'*  It  was  a  horrible  revelation,"  he  said,  '*that  here  in  this 
quiet  place  we  were  nursing  and  had  some  secret  society  in  full 
swing  amongst  us " 

'*  And  bad  business  indeed,  but  worse  for  soul  than  body.  .  .  . 
I  know  there  are  some  fellows  in  the  village  in  receipt  of  secret 
service  money,  and  all  these  poor  boys'  names  are  in  the  Castle 
archives.  But  what  is  worse,  this  means  anti-clericalism,  and 
consequently,  abstention  from  sacraments  and  a  long  train  of  evils 
besides." 

Sunday  afternoon  was  a  favorite  time  for  the  rebels  ;  and  the 
coursing  match  on  the  black  hills  and  the  rabbit  hunt  in  the  planta- 
tions were  only  preliminaries  to  more  important  and  secret  work. 
Whether  by  design  or  accident.  Father  Letheby  stumbled  upon 
such  a  meeting  about  four  o'clock  one  Sunday  afternoon.  A  high 
ditch  and  a  strong  palisade  of  fir  trees  hid  him  from  sight  and  he 
was  able  to  hear  a  good  deal,  and  had  no  scruple  in  playing  the 
listener.  This  is  what  he  heard.  The  village  tailor,  lame  in  one 
leg  and  familiarly  known  as  **  Hop-and-go-one  "  was  the  orator  : — 

"  Fellow  countrymen,  de  time  for  action  has  come.  From  ind 
to  ind  of  the  land,  the  down-trodden   serfs  of  Irelaqd  are  rising  in 
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their  millions.  Too  long  have  they  been  juped  by  false  pretenses  ; 
too  long  have  the  hirelings  of  England  chated  and  deceived  them. 
We  know  what  a  shimmera"^,  what  a  fraud  was  Hom.e  Rule.  Cur 
counthry  has  been  dragged  at  the  tail  of  English  parties  who  were 
purshuing  their  own  interests.  But  'tis  all  past.  No  more  con- 
stitutional agitation,  no  more  peaceful  struggle.  Lead  will  do 
what  fine  speeches  didn't.  And  if  the  black  militia  with  dere 
ordhers  from  Rome  attempt  this  time  to  interfere,  we  know  what 
answer  to  give  dem.  De  West's  awake  and  'tisn't  priests  will 
set  us  to  sleep  agin. — " 

At  this  juncture,  the  orator  was  caught  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  lifted  bodily  off"  the  turf  ditch  which  was  his  forum. 
When  he  looked  around  and  saw  who  was  his  captor,  he  shrieked 
for  mercy  :  and  Father  Letheby,  dropping  him  as  one  would 
drop  a  rat,  he  scurried  off  as  fast  as  his  lame  leg  would 
permit  whilst  the  priest  turning  round  to  the  stupefied  boys, 
warned  them  of  their  folly  and  madness. 

But  the  following  Sunday,  he  recovered  all  his  lost  prestige 
and  secured  immortal  fame  at  the  football  match  between  the 
"  Holy  Terrors  "  of  Kilronan  and  the  '' Wolfe  Tones  "  of  Moydore. 
For,  being  asked  to  kick  off  by  these  athletes,  he  sent  the  ball  up 
in  a  straight  line  seventy  or  eighty  feet  away  from  where  he  stood. 
There  was  a  shout  of  acclamation  from  the  whole  field  ;  which 
became  a  roar  of  unbounded  enthusiasm  when  he  sent  the  ball 
flying  in  a  parabola,  not  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  right  to  the 
hurdles  that  marked  the  opposite  goals.  The  Kilronan  men  went 
wild  about  their  young  curate,  and  under  his  eye  they  beat  their 
opponents  hollow  ;  and  one  admirer,  leaning  heavily  on  his  caman, 
was  heard  to  say  : 

♦*  My  God,  if  he'd  only  lade  us  !" 

*  Chimera. 
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AN  EASTER  GREETING. 
Easter,  pre-eminent  amon^  the  festivals  of  the  calendar, 
comes  early  this  year  :  to  college  boys  it  is  always  welcome. 
Christmas  we  will  ever  hold  dear,  because  of  its  ineradicable 
associations  with  things  that  entered  into  the  happiness  of  our 
childhood.  To  older  people,  however,  who  have  given  some 
thought  and  study  particularly  to  that  most  momentous  of  pro- 
blems— religion  ;  to  students  who  are  or  expect  to  be,  initiated 
into  all  historical,  classical,  philosophical  and  theological  lore,  the 
importance  of  the  Easter  mysteries  cannot  be  unsupected.  Other 
feasts  are  bugle-calls  to  victory,  if  you  like,  but  through  vicissitude, 
strife,  death.  In  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  the  God-Man  all  is 
joy,  light,  triumph.  And  as  Christ  has  risen,  forever  immortal  in 
spirit  and  in  flesh,  so  shall  all  His  true  followers  rise.  Moved  by 
considerations  of  this  kind  we  make  bold  to  wish  our  readers  a 
joyous  Easter. 
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ST.  THOMAS'   DAY. 

Among  the  saints  of  the  Church  there  is  none  more  devoutly 
honored  by  students  than  he  to  whom  the  divine  commendation 
was  made  "Thou  hast  written  well  concerning  me,  O  Thomas." 
Hence  it  is  that  every  recurring  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
great  Doctor  oi  the  Schools  is  attended  with  extraordinary  cere- 
mony at  our  Alma  Mater.  This  year  the  feast  was  postponed 
from  the  7th  until  Sunday  the  9th.  On  Sunday  morning  pontifical 
mass  was  celebrated  by  His  Grace  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
Music  for  the  mass  was  furnished  by  the  University  choir  assisted 
by  the  Juniorate  orchestra.  The  sermon  of  the  day,  which  may  be 
found  in  another  column,  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  O'Boyle, 
C.M.I.  At  8  p.m.  the  senior  philosophers  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Nilles,  gave  a  philosophical  seance  which  spoke  volumes 
for  the  zeal  with  which  the  teachings  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  are 
followed  at  Ottawa  College.  The  programme  opened  with  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  address  on  St.  Thomas  by  J.  P.  Gookin,  '02. 
A  Latin  thesis  on  the  Morality  of  Human  Acts  was  delivered  by 
W.  A.  Martin,  '02,  who  defended  the  true  doctrine  agamst  objec- 
tions proposed  by  E.  E.  Gallagher.  '02  Mr.  Martin  also  defended 
the  Right  of  Property  against  the  objections  of  Rev.  Bro.  Kunz, 
O.M.I.  The  closing  number  was  an  able  essay  on  Philosophy  by 
J.  J.  Macdonell,  '02.  The  programme  was  interspersed  with 
musical  selections  by  Messrs.  Hurley,  Lacoursi^re  and  Gallagher, 
on  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Keeley  on  the  violin.  Although  philosophy 
offers  little  enticement  to  the  uninitiated,  the  large  audience 
seemed  to  be  appreciative  and  all  concurred  in  pronouncing  the 
seance  a  complete  success.  Much  credit  is  due  Rev.  Dr.  Nilles 
for  the  very  appropriate  means  he  took  of  doing  honor  to  the 
patron  of  schools,  the  glorious  Thomas  of  Aquin. 


WHY   ST.   PATRICK'S   DAY? 

You  are  not  Irish  !  the  Old  Land  can  give  you  nothing  ! 
You  are  Canadian,  American,  Australian — nothing  else  now  !  are 
expressions  often  heard.  Tell  exiles  to  forget  their  kindred  and 
perhaps  their  families  at  home  !     Then  what  an  ancestry,  what  a 
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noble,  stirring,  remarkable  history  is  theirs.  Since  the  first  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Ireland  has  been  one  of  the  chief  figures  on  the 
world's  stage  ;  she  has  remained  so  pretty  much  and  is  unmistake- 
ably  present  there  to-day.  And  what  a  share  has  not  her  sons 
taken  in  nearly  every  great  event  and  movement  that  marked 
those  centuries.  Name  only  England,  Spain,  France,  Austria, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  who  owe  so  much  to  the 
children  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  building  up  and  maintenance  of  their 
religious,  political  and  national  institutions.  I'here  is  scarcely  a 
spot  on  the  globe,  where  the  Irishman  is  not  to  be  found,  deeply 
fervent,  irrepressibly  energetic  and  inimitably  witty.  True,  the 
Irish  have  faults,  inexcusable  in  the  eyes  of  alien  pharisees.  Never- 
theless, they  have  done  a  great  work.  Their  immortal  shamrock 
was  at  last  found  worthy  of  imperial  favor.  The  battle  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged  may  seem  to  be  a  losing  one,  but  not  till 
that  battle  is  finally  lost  or  gained  will  Irishmen  be  anything  but 
what  they  are. 


VARIOUS. 

The  Holy  Father  has  made  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.,  the 
author  of  "  My  New  Curate,"  *'  Luke  Delmege,"  etc.,  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

The  fad  of  the  sects,  claiming  St.  Patrick  as  one  of  them,  is 
spreading.  More  than  one  pulpit  calls  him  a  Methodist,  Baptist, etc. 
An  Ontario  school  book,  it  is  said,  puts  him  down,  not  only  of 
Scotch  birth  but  a  Presbyterian.  In  a  few  years  he  will  perhaps 
make  them  all  as  good  Catholics  as  he  did  the  Irish. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  foremost  writer  of  the  light  essay  in 
America,  a  Catholic,  has  received  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of 
Literature  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary. 
To  commemorate  the  occasion  in  a  practical  way,  it  is  proposed 
to  enlarge  this  institution  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  A  subscription 
of  $40,000  has  already  been  made,  and  the  work  started. 
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The  Rev  P.  F.  Parisot,  O.M.I.,  the  widely  known  Texan 
missionary,  has  just  celebrated  the  g"oIden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood. 
This  event,  unusual  tor  a  missionary,  was  celebrated  in  San  An- 
tonio, the  Southern  Messenger  informs  us,  by  a  great  concourse  ot 
bishops,  priests,  religious  and  laity.  Father  Parisot  himself,  tells 
in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  of  the  missionary's  hard  lot. 

Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  of  Chicago,  is  recipient  this  year  of  the 
Laetare  Medal.  This  tribute  University  of  Notre  Dame  was  first 
bestowed,  nineteen  years  ago,  on  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  the 
eminent  historian.  Dr.  Murphy  has  won  international  distinction 
for  surgery  and  for  professional  writings  on  medical  questions. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  moved  **  that  when  this  House  adjourns 
on  Wednesday  (March  26th)  it  will  stand  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
the  ist  of  April  next."  This  means  an  entire  week  of  Easter  Holi- 
days. Hence  it  is  that  silence  prevails  in  the  halls  of  legislation 
and  men  are  free  to  go  meditate  and  draw  inspiration  in  the  shrines 
where  the  closing  scenes  in  the  earthly  life  of  the  One  Great  and 
Eternal  Legislator  are  celebrated. — Catholic  Register. 

RiehPs,  Das  Spielmanskind  and  Der  Stumme  Ratsherr. 
Edited  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary  by  Geo.  M.  Priest,A.M., 
Instructor  in  German,  Princeton  University  and  published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  35  cents. 

This  valuable  little  book  contains  two  very  interesting  stories 
by  Heinrich  Riehl,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  German  story  tellers. 
They  are  useful  for  class  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a 
pleasing  study  in  the  customs  and  folklife  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  clear  and  simple,  yet 
idiomatic,  and  with  the  numerous  notes  and  the  complete  vocabu- 
lary, the  student  must  derive  much  benefit  from  their  perusal. 

We  have  examined  Harkness  and  Forbes*  new  edition  of 
"  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gaiiic  War."     The  intro- 
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duction  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  localities,  persons, 
and  stirring  events  treated  of  by  the  Roman  author.  The  notes 
on  the  difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  text,  are  copious 
and  will  be  found  valuable  both  to  beginners  and  to  more  advanced 
students.  The  vocabulary,  in  which  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  etymology,  is  excellent.  Numerous  maps  and  illustra- 
tions afford  an  additional  means  of  understanding  the  Latin  text. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

Geschichten  von  Deutschen  Stadten,  by  Menco  Stern,  is 
a  handsomely  bound  volume  of  420  pages  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company.  Its  object,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  to  describe 
the  various  cities  of  Germany,  narrating  their  local  traditions  and 
picturing  their  characteristic  landmarks.  It  also,  for  the  same 
purpose,  gives  many  handsome  illustrations  and  a  map  showing 
the  locations  of  the  cities  mentioned.  Besides  furnishing  interest- 
ing and  attractive  reading  matter,  it  is  especially  valuable  for  those 
seeking  to  acquire  an  easy  and  natural  yet  clear  and  idiomatic 
style  of  diction.  The  subject  matter  consists  not  merely  of  tiction 
but  also  furnishes  many  facts  of  historical,  geographical  and 
literary  interest.  The  author,  however,  gives  undue  importance 
to  stories  about  the  treachery  and  murderous  intrigues  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  detracts  greatly  from  its  other- 
wise excellent  character  and  makes  it  difficult,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible, for  us  to  recommend  it  to  Catholic  students  of  German. 

Books  Received. 

Benziger  Brothers,   New  York  : 

Bunt  and  Billy  by  Clara  Mulholland  ;  Mary  Tracey's  Fortune ^ 
by  Anna  T.  Sadlier  ;  As  True  as  Gold,  by  Mary  E.  Mannix  ; 
Recruit  Tommy  Collins,  by  Mary  G.  Bonesteel.  These  volumes 
bound  in  cloth,  45  cts.  each.  Spiritual  Pepper  and  Salt,  for 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Stang,  D.D.,  paper 
cover,  price  30  cts. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York  : 

Daudefs  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  by  C.  Fontaine,  B.  ^s-L.  ;  De 
Witt  Clinton, High  School,  New  York  City  ;  Moser's  Der Bibliothe- 
kar^  by  William  A.  Cooper,  A.M.  ;  cloth,  45  cts.  a  volume. 
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©;ccj)ai>ges. 


"  Errors  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below." 

These  words  of  Dryden  are  not  often  applied  to  the  literature 
ot  the  present  day,  the  most  salient  characteristic  of  which  is  to 
put  the  pearls  or  imitation  of  pearls  on  the  surface, hiding  as  much 
as  possible  the  raft  of  straw  which  supports  them.  However,  in 
a  college  journal  where  it  is  style  that  is  chiefly  lacking,  one  will 
often  find  the  truth  of  the  above  saying.  Take  the  Niagara  Index 
for  example.  This  magazine  has  a  partiality  for  short  essays  on 
abstract  subjects.  Now,  to  say  the  least,  the  students  of  Niagara 
lack  the  style  of  a  Bacon  or  an  Addison.  The  result  is  the  magazine, 
to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  have  our  pills  of  knowledge  sugar- 
coated,  appears  dry,  even  though  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  by 
diving  through  its  rather  muddy  waters  we  are  likely  to  find  some 
pearls  below.  When  the  Niagara  students  are  done  reading  their 
magazine — of  course  they  read  it — we  imagine  they  feel  as  if  they 
had  been  translating  a  page  or  two  of  Cicero,  without  a  crib.  Yet 
after  all  that's  a  good  feeling. 

"As  an  illustration  of  what  college  journalism  can  accomplish, 
we  might  say  that  the  December  issue  of  the  Red  and  Blue  vQSiched 
a  circulation  of  over  four  thousand  copies.  But  the  field  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  The  principal  one  of  these  we  believe  we 
share  with  most  college  journals.  It  is  the  lack  of  interest  taken 
in  the  literary  side  of  college  life,  the  almost  absolute  indifference 
of  the  students  in  contributing  verse  and  fiction.  Three  or  four 
men  have  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  matter  published  by  us  during 
the  last  year.'  This  is  not  because  there  is  no  literary  ability 
among  college  men  in  general.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  a 
hundred  men,  at  the  very  least,  in  Pennsylvania  lo-day,  who  can 
produce  good  college  verse  and  fiction.  What  can  be  done  to  get 
anything  out  of  these  men  ?  " — From  Feb.  Red  and  Blue. 

One  writer  on  Canadian  literature,  after  summing  up  the 
several  degrees  of  mediocrity  into  which  it  divides  itself,  claimed 
what  it  needed  most  was  sound  criticism.  Consequently  the  review 
of  **  Tecumseh  "  in  February  McMaster  Monthly  is  interesting  from 
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more  than  one  point  of  view.  As  the  writer  says,  it  is  because  Mr. 
Charles  Mair's  **Tecumseh"  is  Canadian  to  the  core  that  we  wel- 
come its  present  re-publication.  Patriotism,  however,  must  not 
blind  readers  to  the  considerable  limitations  in  Mr.  Mair's  poems 
as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  ;  and  yet  candid  criticism  must  recog"- 
nise  that  Mr.  Mair  gives  us  an  attractive  picture  of  the  ''chief  of 
matchless  power  "  who  united  with  the  heir  of  Queenstown  Heights 
to  defend  our  shores  from  invasion  in  1812.  "  Tecumseh  "  is  not 
even  our  best  drama  ;  Hearyseage's  ''  Saul "  is  far  superior  to  it; 
yet  it  is  one  a  Canadian  should  read. 

Another  college  has  seen  fit  to  have  a  magazine,  the  Stanstead 
IVesleyatiy  Stanstead,  Que.  The  most  notable  thing  about  its 
Quarterly  is  the  department  of  Music.  Not  sufficient  attention  is 
given  to  art  in  most  of  our  journals.  We  hope  when  the 
Quarterly  makes  a  few  more  journalistic  friends  it  will  instal  an 
Exchange  department. 

Since  the  death  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  many  estimates  of  his  work 
have  been  given.  Most  consider  him  one  of  the  lesser  geniuses  of 
the  Victorian  Age,  the  inferior  of  Tennyson,  others  as  his  equal, 
and  some  few  as  his  superior.  These  last,  however,  are  outdone 
by  one  of  our  graduates,  who  solemnly  declared  at  a  St.  Patrick's 
Day  banquet  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  De  Vere  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  impartial  critics  as  the  greatest  English  poet  of  any 
age  !  A  same  estimate  of  him  as  a  dramatic  poet  is  given  in  this 
month's  Xavier. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Manitoba  College  Journal  is  pre- 
vented by  lack  of  funds  from  doing  its  best  work.  The  Journal y 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Western  Canada,  occupies  no  insignifi- 
cant place  among  college  periodicals.  What  is  particularly  admir- 
able about  it,  is  the  broad-minded  common  sense,  which  excludes 
every  semblance  of  bigotry,  national  or  religious,  from  its  pages. 
We  hope  that  the  students  and  alumni  of  Manitoba  will  support 
their  paper  a  little  better  in  future. 

To  have  a  dozen  first  class  articles  in  one  issue  is  no  slight 
praise  ;  yet  the  February  Abbey  Student  deserves  it.  '*  Some 
Thoughts  on  Music,"  and  the  poem  entitled  "The  First  Grief,"  are 
of  considerable  worth. 
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The  Canadian  Magazine  is  always  received  warmly  in  our 
sanctum.  From  the  Easter  number,  with  its  handsome  cover,  we 
expect  something  more  than  usually  excellent.  There  are  articles 
to  suit  every  taste.  There  are  "  Curling-  in  Canada"  for  athletes; 
Reminiscences  of  Lord  Dufferin  ;  V'John  Bull  in  Politics,"  by 
Albert  R.  Carman.  The  value  of  vaccination  is  shown  by  John 
Ferguson,  M,D.  The  career  of  Henry  Hudson,  the  discoverer  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  is  given  by  George  Johnson,  the  Dominion  Statis- 
tician. Readers  of  current  literature  will,  we  believe,  find  this  an 
excellent  Easter  number. 

The  Labour  Gazette  for  the  present  month  contains  a  number 
of  important  reviews  of  the  more  important  labor  movements  of 
the  day.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  those  dealing  with 
workmen's  co-operative  societies,  the  insurance  of  workmen,  and 
factory  inspection  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  There  is  a  special 
article,  with  comparisons  and  deductions  based  on  the  Census 
returns,  setting  forth  the  exact  nature  and  movement  of  popula- 
tion from  the  rural  to  the  urban  district. 

The  Dominicana  has  been  a  regular  visitor  to  our  sanctum. 
As  a  Catholic  family  magazine,  a  literary  and  critical  review,  it  is 
surely  among  the  first.  The  poetry  is  furnished  by  well- known 
writers. 

A  sister  magazine  is  the  Rosary^  the  Easter  number  of  which 
is  before  us.  Gladly  we  return  to  the  ''  Letters  From  Embryo 
Settlement,"  and  "The  Old  World  Seen  through  American  Eyes" 
by  Rev.  John  F.  Mullaney,  LL.D.  The  **  Record  of  the  Captivity 
of  the  Spanish  Friars  in  the  Philippines"  (i)  is  described  by  *'  One 
of  Themselves."  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet  and  Mary  E.  Mannix 
are  some  old  acquaintances. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  Easter  number  of  the  Catholic  World 
to  note  timely  articles  like  *'  Submarine  Navigation,"  "  The 
Akropolis  of  Athens,"  ''  My  Recollections  of  Victor  Hugo,"  **A 
Synthesis  of  Two  Schools  of  Thought."  **What  Wa^e  is  a  Living 
Wage?"  by  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  S.T.L,,  will  interest  our  political 
economists. 
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We  cannot  forget  the  Saturday  Evem?ig  Post.  "Practical 
Politics"  (Mar.  29th)  are  treated  by  Lewis  Nixon,  leader  ot  Tam- 
many Hall.  With  regret  we  see  ended  **  The  Captain  of  the 
Grey  Horse  Troop,"  by  Hamlin  Garland.  Charming  love  story, 
the  sentimental  but  powerfully  helps  the  plea  made  for  *'  all  the 
small  peoples  of  the  earth"  in  the  persons  of  the  half-civilized  and 
nearly  extinct  "Injuns"  of  America.  **Our  Young  Friends  Over- 
sea" is  an  able,  witty  editorial  containing  reflections  on  the  recent 
visit  of  "  Dr.  Henry  Hohenzollerin"  of  Havard. 


at^fetics. 


After  a  very  interesting  and  closely  contested  series  of 
scheduled  hockey  games  it  was  found  that  the  team  captained 
by  Mr.  W.  Richards  had  the  greatest  number  of  points  to  its 
credit,  thus  securing  the  title  of  champions.  Mr.  Richards  and 
the  members  of  his  team  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  splendid 
showing  they  made  in  the  College  world  of  hockey.  The  Athletic 
Association,  ever  proud  to  acknowledge  its  successful  athletes, 
will,  doubtless,  present  to  each  member  of  the  team  a  handsome 
photo  of  the  same,  which  will  serve  as  a  souvenir  of  one  of  the 
more  pleasant  events  of  College  life. 

On  March  2nd,  the  Philosophers  and  Lay  Professors,  in 
the  garb  of  hockeyists,  met  to  decide  who  should  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  annual  turkey  dinner.  After  a  *'  red-hot  "  battle  of 
forty  minutes,  the  Philosophers  were  defeated  by  a  score  of  3  to  i. 
Being  unable  to  establish  a  "reputation"  as  hockeyists,  they  de- 
cided to  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  judging  from  the  many  words 
of  praise  freely  distributed,  they  undoubtedly  established  a  name 
for  themselves  as  "entertainers."  The  Philosophers  and  Lay 
Professors'  Banquet  of  1902  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  reunions  of  College  days. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Ottawa  University  Athletic 
Association  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place  on 
Easter  Monday,  and  we  hope  that  the  members  will  show  the 
same  good  judgment  as  that  of  their  predecessors  in  selecting  the 
men  best  fitted  to  occupy  the  various  positions,  leaving  all  per- 
sonal motives  or  desires  aside.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  success 
of  this  Association  can  be  assured. 
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y^rlorurry  vJ  eTi[>porun\  Jiores 

We  are  pleased  to  see  Mr.  E.  McCosken  around  again  after 
his  long-  illness.  Edgar  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  College,  and 
whilst  here  renewed  acquaintance  amongst  many  of  his  old  friends 
and  classmates. 

Rev.  ].  Fo'ey,  '97,  of  the  Cathedral,  Alexandria,  was  in  the 
city  St.  Patrick's  night  to  attend  the  lecture  given  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Fallon. 

The  University  students  were  highly  favored  this  year  in  hav- 
ing so  many  distinguished  guests  at  their  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Banquet.  Amongst  others  were  Hon.  L.  G.  Power,  Speaker  of 
the  Senate.  Before  leaving  the  banquet  hall  the  honorable  gentle- 
man addressed  the  students  with  a  few  pleasing  and  instructive 
remarks.      Mr.  Power  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University. 

During  the  month  we  were  favored  with  a  visit  from  Rev.  G. 
F.  Prudhomme,  '97,  of  Metcalfe. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  University  has  been  recently 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  W.  McCarthy,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  this  city  and  an  alumnus  of  this  institution,  as  master  of 
the  department  of  Commercial  Law. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

First  Grade,  Div.  A.  —  ist,  A.  Menard  ;  2nd,  C.  Kehoe;  3rd, 
F.  Gervais  ;  4th,  J.  Bermingham. 

First  Grade,   Div.   B. — ist,  W.  Perrault;   2nd,  H.  Menard: 
3rd,  A.  Leduc  ;  4th,  P.  Poirier. 

Second  Grade. — ist,  A.  Fleming  ;  2nd,  R.  Valiquette  ;  3rd, 
I.  Labrosse  ;  4th,  E.  Hamel. 

Third  Grade.  —  ist,    H.  Macdonald  ;  2nd,  E.  Poissant  ;  3rd, 
P.  Kirwan  ;  4th,  G.  Kirwan. 

Fourth  Grade. — ist,   J.    Coupal  ;   2nd,    N.    Bawlf  ;  3rd,   E. 
Langlois  ;  4th,  F.  Routhier. 


The  above  Portable  Combination  Table  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  recreation  outfit  of  our  east  wing.  Its  price  is  one-tenth 
that  of  a  regular  table;  yet  we  find  that  scientific  billiards,  Boston 
pool,  tenpins,  etc.,  can  be  played  on  it  with  as  much  enjoyment  as 
on  a  much  more  expensive  article.  The  cabinet  work  consists  of 
red  birch,  of  great  lightness  and  strength,  neatly  dovetailed  to- 
gether and  highly  polished.  The  green  cloth  is  of  excellent 
quality  ;  the  steel  cushions,  covered  with  thick  billiard  cloth, 
possesses  greater  durability  than  rubber.  The  balls — regular  bil- 
liard composition  balls — are  of  different  colors,  and  all  numbered 
except  the  cue  ball  They  are  warranted  not  to  crack,  shrink  or 
get  out  of  shape  like  ivory.  With  each  table  is  furnished:  i6best 
balls,  4  cues,  i  triangle,  2  leather  bottles,  4  pocket  covers, 
I  bridge,  4  adjustable  levelling  screw  legs,  10  tenpins,  2  packets 
of  chalk,  extra  tips,  etc. ;  also  a  book  of  instructions  and  rules  for 
playing  21  games  on  these  tables.  A  folding  stand  may  be  pur- 
chased for  use  with  the  table,  but  an  ordinary  dining  table,  with 
the  aid  of  the  levelling  screws,  does  equally  well. 


PRICES    OF    COMPLETE    SETS. 

No.  223 — Table,  30  x  60  inches  ;  balls,  i^  inch.      Price,  $25  00 

No.  445 —      n       36  X  72       H             II       I  ^     I'             II  35  00 

Folding  Stands,   each u  3  00 

These    Portable    Tables    are    supplied    by  Ketchum  &   Co., 
Ottawa. 
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Wall^ing  in  Our  Shoes 

Is  such  a  pleasure,  that  you  save  car  fare 

Boots,  siloes  &  Slippers  fop  everybody. 

J.     BUCHANAN,  555  Sussex  Street. 

JOS.    G-RflLNT, 

WHOLESALE   GROCER, 

SPIRIT    AND    WINE    MERCHAINT. 

Removed  to  his  New  premises  to  numbers  : 
17,   19,  21,  23  York  Street. 

Extra  "Warehouse  and  Rest,  Nos.  110,  112,  114,  116  York  St. 

Capacity  of  about  35,000  square  feet  of  floor  room. 

HEAD    OFFICE,     aiEBEC. 

Capital  Paid  up,  $1,200,000.  Reserve  Fund,  $275,000.  Undivided  Profits,  $54,733. 

DIRECTORS— R.  Audette,  Esq.,  President,  A.  B.  Dupuis,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  Hon.  Judge 
Chauveau,  N.  Rioux,  Esq.,  V.  Chateauvert,  Esq.,  N.  Fortier,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Lalibert^,  Esq.,  P. 
Laf ranee,  Managfer,  Quebec  Office,    N.  Lavoie,  Inspector. 

BRANCHES— Quebec,  (St.  Roch).  Quebec,  St.  John  St.),  Montteal,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Sher- 
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BY  W.  A.  Martin,  02. 

I. 

ANGUAGE,  in  a  large  sense,  is  everything  that  bodies 
forth  thought  and  makes  it  apprehensible.  But  for 
present  purposes,  however,  these  terms  demand  restric- 
tion, and  so  we  shall  understand  language  in  the  words 
of  Blair,  as  the  body  of  uttered  and  audible  sounds  by  which 
thought  is  expressed. 

Owing  to  a  confusion  of  notions,  the  word  "language"  signifies 
to  many  a  faculty  or  capacity  rather  than  what  it  really  is,  a  pro- 
duct and  an  instrumentality.  Man  possesses  as  one  of  his  most 
marked  and  distinctive  characteristics,  the  one,  as  Huxley  notes, 
which  forms  the  impassible  barrier  between  human  and  brute  life, 
a  faculty  or  capacity  of  speech.  But  a  faculty,  we  must  remem- 
ber, is  one  thing  and  its  product  another  and  very  different  thing. 
Cause  and  effect  are  not  identical.  And  so  a  man  may  be  born 
with  a  faculty  tor  music  or  painting,  but  who  will  say  that  he  is 
born  a  musician  or  an  artist,  or  because  endowed  with  a  faculty  of 
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speech  that  he  is  born  a  speaker  ?  But,  however,  we  are  not  to 
reg-ard  the  production  ol  language  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the 
production  of  the  Hberal  arts,  as  a  task  in  which  we  may  or  may 
not  engage  just  as  it  suits  our  caprice  or  pleasure.  As  Max  Muller 
says  :  '*  Man  means  the  thinker,  and  the  first  manifestation  of 
thought  is  speech."  Hence  does  it  follow  as  a  logical  conclusion 
that  man  necessarily  requires  language  as  the  vehicle  of  his 
thought. 

Many  persons  in  reading  the  story  of  our  primitive  parent, 
imagine  that  Adam  was  created  and  placed  in  Paradise  with  a 
magnificently  stocked  vocabulary  at  his  command.  But  the  most 
superficial  examination  of  the  anatomy  of  language,  of  its  gradual 
growth  and  expansion  will  certainly  disabuse  their  minds  of  such 
an  utterly  absurd  idea.  However,  lest  any  apprehension  be  had 
that  I  wish  to  impugn  the  divine  origin  of  language,  let  me  ask 
what  is  meant  by  its  divine  origin.  Is  it  that  language  is  the 
direct  bestowal  of  the  Creator?  Hardly  ;  but  rather  that  man  was 
endowed  by  his  maker  with  capacities  that  led  him  necessarily  to 
the  production  of  words.  In  this  way  the  rise  of  language  has  a 
dual  aspect,  being  at  once  both  human  and  divine,  that  is,  it  was 
formed  by  man  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Creator.  And  this  is 
undoubtedly  substantiated  by  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  wherein  we 
are  told  that  the  creatures  of  the  earth  were  brought  before  Adam 
that  he  himself  might  name  them. 

Language,  therefore,  is  a  human  institution  and  being  such, 
its  rise  and  development  must  have  been  like  that  of  similar  insti- 
tutions. It  must  have  had  its  period  of  rude  shapings  and  its 
advance  to  larger  existence.  W^ith  truth  did  Young  say  :  "  How 
complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  !  "  From  the  possession  of 
next  to  nothing  he  passes  to  the  acquisition  of  almost  everything. 
And  so  has  it  been  in  language.  And  what  may  have  been 
the  next-to-nothing,  the  grains  of  speech  on  which  was  founded 
the  magnificent  structure  of  thought's  expression,  is  something 
totally  beyond  our  ken.  Many,  and  particularly  adherents  of 
Darwinism,  urge  that  language  took  its  inception  in  cries  emitted 
on  feeling  pain,  and  hence,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reflex  action. 
But  language  is  the  verbal  expression  of  thought,  for  words  have 
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their  ideal  or  archetypal  form  in  the  mind,  whereas  cries  of  pain 
are  common  to  the  lower  animals  which  are  incapable  of  thought. 
Hence  it  must  follow  that  we  can  by  no  means  consider  such  cries 
as  the  starting  point  in  language.  But,  then,  it  is  of  trifling 
concern  to  us  what  may  have  been  the  form  of  the  language  of 
man  in  his  primeval  state,  since  of  this  much  we  have  certitude,  that 
it  was  rude  in  the  extreme,  though  containing  potentially  all  that 
was  required  to  constitute  language  in  the  thoroughly  organized 
form  in  which  we  find  it  to-day. 

Sacred  History  tells  us  (and  the  truth  of  this  account  cannot 
be  questioned)  that  all  men  spoke  one  tongue  until  the  con- 
fusion of  Babel.  Then  sprung  up  those  dialects,  as  we  may  call 
them,  from  which  the  languages  of  our  day  have  taken  birth  either 
directly  or  remotely.  But  since  the  days  of  Babel  how  immeasur- 
ably have  the  languages  of  the  different  races  of  mankind 
changed  !  Going  back  in  English  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  which 
of  us  would  find  conversation  with  him,  the  father  of  our 
poetry,  practically  possible  ?  If,  then,  the  change  wrought  in 
the  short  span  of  six  centuries  has  been  so  great,  how  can  we 
estimate  the  development  in  universal  language  that  has  been 
effected  in  the  thousands  of  years  since  the  check  was  given  to 
man's  presumption  at  Babel  ? 

From  what  has  been  said  thus  far  it  will  be  inferred  that  lan- 
guage is  the  result  of  an  evolution.  Being  such,  it  must  have 
followed  the  common  laws  of  evolution.  The  primitive  germ, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  in  coming  "down  the  grooves  of 
change  "  has  had  what  was  in  a  merely  potential  condition  brought 
into  a  state  of  actuality.  Nothing  essentially  new  has  been  added, 
for  everything  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  speech  was  present  in 
the  pristine  tongue  ;  it  required  only  time  and  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  to  perfect  its  organization. 

And  now  the  question  suggests  itself — what  was  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  evolution  ?  Darwinists  tell  us  that  the  existing 
species  of  animals,  which  are  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  were 
evolved  in  "  the  struggle  for  existence."  This  theory  has  a  perfect 
analogy  in  the  development  of  language.  The  existing  material 
of  speech  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  for  the  present  stage  in  the 
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ever-constant  change.  The  "struggle"  by  which  it  has  been 
evolved  consists  in  three  processes — loss,  change  and  production  ; 
loss  of  old  material,  change  in  existing  expression,  and  assimila- 
tion or  production  of  new  words.  These  processes  comprehend 
any  possible  change  that  may  occur  in  any  language.  Let  it 
suffice,  however,  to  direct  our  observations  to  English  alone. 

First  in  order,  is  loss  in  the  old  substance  of  expression. 
We  have  said  that  language  is  an  organism  and  hence  it  is 
governed  by  the  laws  of  growth.  Now,  in  the  growth  of  all 
organic  beings  there  is  what  physiologists  call  local  death,  which 
consists  in  the  incessant  decaying  of  cells  and  corpuscles,  which 
are  then  cast  off  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  So  is  there  local 
death  in  language — the  decay  of  words  and  grammatical  forms. 
In  language  as  in  all  else  desuetude  means  loss.  Hence  that 
words  may  retain  their  existence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  be  in  constant  use. 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  words  may  fall  into  disuse. 
A  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,  of  a  conception,  but  when  the  con- 
ception designated  by  a  certain  word  is  no  longer  held,  naturally 
enough  the  word  itself  is  discarded.  As  instances  of  this  take  the 
terms  of  ancient  customs,  warfare,  arts  and  sciences  which  have 
ceded  their  place  to  the  modern  terms.  Here  and  there,  however, 
we  find  terms  that  have  come  down  from  the  olden  times  but  they 
serve  a  far  different  purpose  now  than  they  did  in  their  early  use. 
The  word  influence^  one  that  we  hear  a  thousand  times  a  day,  is 
a  relic  of  astrology  and  even  down  to  a  modern  date  had  retained 
its  allusion  to  the  interference  of  heavenly  bodies  in  human  affairs. 
Thus,  \n  King  Lear,  we  hear  Edmund  speak  of  the  "enforced 
obedience  of  planetary  influence." 

Another  manner  by  which  loss  is  occasioned,  is  the  entrance 
of  words  which  have  the  same  meaning  as  already  existing  words. 
And  in  the  contest  for  popular  favor  the  older  words  are  oftentimes 
elbowed  out  of  the  language.  And  how  incalculable  has  been  the 
effect  of  this  agency  in  the  English  language  !  After  England  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  Normans,  French  became  the 
language  of  the  court  and  the  nobles  and  Anglo-Saxon  was  aban- 
doned to  the  rustics  and  serfs.      However,    the  necessary  relations 
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of  the  two  classes  occasioned  a  dialect,  blending-  the  speech  of  the 
vanquished  and  victor.  Thus  was  the  French  thrown  in  with  the 
English  and  gradually  made  an  integral  part  of  it.  To  a  certain 
degree  this  was  a  real  gain  to  the  language,  bringing  in  new  ideas 
or  furnishing  a  new  garb  for  old  ideas  ;  hence  we  have  freedom  and 
liberty,  help  and  assistance,  begin  and  commence,  forgive  and 
pardon,  and  a  host  of  others.  But  on  the  other  hand  this  incursion 
of  Norman-French  caused  an  excess  over  the  needs  of  practical  use 
and,  in  consequence,  a  multitude  of  Saxon  words  was  consigned 
to  oblivion. 

Digressing  for  a  moment,  let  us  consider  a  peculiar  phase  of 
this  inroad  of  the  French  tongue,  viz. ,  the  strongly  contrasting 
uses  to  which  the  native  speech  of  the  Saxons  and  the  imported 
language  of  the  Normans  were  respectively  put,  uses  which  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  social  condition  of  the  two  peoples.  Scott  illus- 
trates this  point  very  beautifully  in  the  conversation  between 
Gurth  and  Wamba  in  Ivanhoe: — 

"  Pork,  I  think,  is  good  Norman-French  ;  and  so  when  the  brute  lives 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she  g^oes  by  her  Saxon  name  (sow);  but 
becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the  castle-hall 
to  feast  among"  the  nobles  ;  what  dost  thou  think  of  this,  friend  Gurth,  ha  ?" 

*'  Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  Wamba  in  the  same  tone;  "  there  is 
old  Alderman  Ox  continues  to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet  while  he  is  under  the 
charge  of  serfs  and  bondsmen,  such  as  thou,  but  becomes  a  Beef,  a  fiery 
French  gallant,  when  he  arrives  before  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are  destined 
to  consume  him.  Mynheer  Calf,  too,  becomes  Monsieur  de  Veau  (Veal)  in  the 
like  manner ;  he  is  Saxon  when  he  requires  tendance  ;  and  takes  a  Norman 
name  when  he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment." 

A  matter  of  no  mean  importance  in  the  process  of  reduction 
of  language  is  the  abandonment  of  grammatical  distinctions. 
English  is,  perhaps,  ot  all  spoken  languages  the  one  that  has 
suffered  most  in  this  respect.  In  the  short  space  ot  a  few  cen- 
turies she  has  had  a  wealth  of  grammatical  forms  dwindle  away, 
leaving  her  in  a  state  of  practical  poverty.  Many  of  the  forms  in 
the  inflection  of  the  verb  have  been  lost.  Of  the  inflection  of  the 
adjective  nothing  remains  but  comparison.  Cases  have  been 
virtually    thrown   overboard.      Grammatical  gender  has   been  dis- 
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carded,  etc.  Were  we  to  seek  the  cause  of  this  change,  we  might 
find  the  key  to  it  in  the  fact  that  English  is  a  polyglot  language. 
When  French  was  heaped  in  on  the  Saxon  element,  it  was  found 
too  difficult  to  pass  it  through  the  grammatical  machinery,  hence 
the  machinery  was  gradually  dispensed  with.  Again,  in  plucking 
words  from  this  and  ihat  tongue  Englishmen  were  satisfied  if  they 
got  the  body  of  the  word;  terminations,  etc.,  were  considered 
dispensable  ornaments. 

Underlying  this  whole  process  of  loss  both  in  words  and  in 
grammatical  forms  we  can  easily  distinguish  the  natural  tendency 
to  the  easiest  and  most  expeditiois  manner  of  expression.  This 
principle,  oftentimes  making  for  gain,  is  oftener  still  a  source  of 
destruction  and  decay;  and  were  there  not  countervailing  agencies 
at  work,  it  would  sooner  or  later  bring  death  to  the  language. 

(To  he  continued.) 


EST  VIR  QUI  ADEST. 

Friend,  though  thy  soul  should  burn  thee,  yet  be  still  ; 

Thoughts  were  not  made  for  strife,  nor  tongues  for  swords  ; 

He  that  sees  clear  is  gentlest  of  his  words, 
And  that's  not  truth  that  hath  the  heart  to  kill. 
The  whole  world's  thought  shall  not  one  truth  fulfil  ; 

Dull  in  our  age,  and  passionate  in  youth, 

No  mind  of  man  hath  found  the  perfect  truth  ; 
Nor  shalt  thou  find  it  ;  therefore,  friend,  be  still — 

Watch  and  be  still,  nor  hearken  to  the  fool, 

The  babbler  of  consistency  and  rule. 
Wisest  is  he  who,  never  quite  secure, 

Changes  his  thoughts  for  better  day  by  day. 
To-morrow  some  new  light  will  break,  be  sure  ; 

And  thou  shalt  see  thy  thought  another  way. 

— Anon. 
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Money^  Tyrant  Always* 

N  every  age  and  in  every  clime  there  existed  tyrants. 
Even  to-day  we  find  them  everywhere.  A  drop  of 
rainwater  shows  us  one  infusoria  preying  upon  the 
other  :  the  bees  have  their  queen  ;  the  herrings  of  the 
sea,  the  cranes  we  see  flying  in  the  air,  the  elephants  roaming 
through  the  virgin  forests  of  India  and  Ceylon — all  have  their 
leaders  and  commanders.  Why  then  should  man  prove  an  excep- 
tion ?  And  indeed  he  does  not.  It  is  with  him  as  with  the  other 
species  of  the  animal  kingdom,  for  do  we  not  meet,  at  every  step, 
the  more  highly  elevated  in  society  tormenting  his  inferiors,  while 
he  himself  in  his  turn  is  put  down  by  his  superiors.  And  every 
day  and  everywhere  we  see  that  bane  of  society,  the  petty 
domestic  tyrant  ill-treating  his  wife,  brow-beating  his  servants  and 
terrifying  his  children.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  worst  tyrants  are 
sometimes  those  whom  we  do  not  consider  as  such  at  all. 
Democratic  Athens  was  never  more  despotically  ruled  than  when 
it  was  under  the  sway  of  a  man  who  never  was  Archon.  So  the 
greatest  of  despots  is  something  that  we  can  keep  beneath  our 
thumb,  twist  around  our  finger,  put  into  our  pockets,  an  object 
which  never  says  a  word,  yet  than  which  nothing  makes  more 
noise  in  the  world — money.  "Money  a  tyrant?  "  we  hear  many 
a  sceptic  say  incredulously,  *'  Why  money  is  one  of  the  faithfulest 
servants  that  man  has  !"  But  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact,  money  is 
a  tyrant. 

Nowadays,  it  is  hard  to  understand,  how  men  could  live  with- 
out money.  What  m.iserable  times  those  must  have  been,  when,  as 
Homer  tells  us,  the  value  of  things  could  be  expressed  only  in 
cattle.  Thus  a  tripod  came  to  be  known  as  a  tessaraboia 
a  woman,  for  women  were  bought  and  sold  in  those  primitive 
times,  as  dodekdboias^  and  what  was  considered  of  less  value 
than  a  cow,  could  not  be  valued  at  all.  All  praise  and  thanks  to 
the  man  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  attaching  a  determined 
permanent  value  to  certain  pieces  of  metal.  After  that  it  was 
possible   also   to   buy  articles   of  less    value    than    an    ox    and    it 
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was    not   necessary  to  bring   along  a  herd  of  cattle  when  making* 
purchases. 

It  is  true  there  existed  also  in  those  limes  another  substitute 
for  money — barter,  which  is  still  in  vogue  am ing  unscrupulous 
Europeans  and  Americans,  for  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  getting 
the  better  of  uncivilized  peoples.  Barter,  however,  is  indeed  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  our  money,  as  one  may  readily  see  upon 
a  little  consideration.  For  what  one  person  desires  to  obtain,  the 
other  does  not  possess  ;  or  should  he  do  so,  perhaps  wishes  to  re- 
tain, or  he  demands  some  other  article  in  exchange,  which  the 
former  haN  not  got,  and  must  first  try  to  obtain  by  another  barter, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Thus  money  is  the  only  useful  medium  of  exchange,  and  for 
this  very  reason,  indispensable.  So,  since  we  cannot  do  without  it, 
we  are  forced  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  it  and,  behold,  we 
are  the  servants  of  money.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  this  tyrant, 
''  the  almighty  dollar,"  as  he  has  been  aptly  termed,  treats  his 
subjects. 

Of  one  he  makes  a  spendthrift.  The  foolish  fellow  lays  down 
as  a  principle  that  money  ruins  man,  and  therefore  seeks  to  free 
himself  as  quickly  as  possible  from  his  destroyer,  without  noticing 
that  by  this  very  means  money  demonstrates  his  destructive  power. 
To  surpass  in  everything  is  the  spendthrift's  passion.  His  house 
must  be  the  grandest,  his  furniture  the  richest,  his  table  the 
most  sumptuous;  for  has  he  not  the  money  for  it  ?  For  a  time  aU 
is  well;  then  suddenly  alow  ebb  is  discovered  in  the  spendthrift's 
treasury.  Pride  and  habit  forbid  retrenchment  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  money,  he  has  recourse  to 
usurers.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Not  long  after,  a 
mighty  crash  in  the  social  world,  and  the  poor  spendthrift  is  home- 
less, friendless  and  penniless.  His  ultimate  fate,  who  knows  it? 
A  pauper's  death  and  the  potter's  field  are  the  lot  of  many  of  his 
kind,  while  a  suicide's  grave  contains  many  another.  But  we  never 
see  on  the  gravestone  that  money  caused  his  ruin.  Oh,  no,  the 
wily  tyrant  is  too  wise  to  let  himself  be  caught. 

Money    is    not    only    a    tyrant,    but    the    subtlest    and    most 
treacherous  of  all  the  species.      He    studies    human    nature,   and 
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plays  upon  the  passions  of  man.  He  knows  better  than  to  use  the 
same  method  with  everybody.  Let  us  watch  him  at  work 
again. 

Here  his  mode  of  action  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  used 
in  the  first  case.  To  this  man  he  seems  to  say,  insinuatingly  : 
"  Do  not  give  me  away  again."  Ah,  the  rascal  !  He  knows  his 
man.  He  has  found  his  true  slave  at  last,  a  slave  who  devotes  to 
him  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  who  sacrifies  to  him  every 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  For  should  this  poor  man  desire  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine,  then  money  whispers  in  his  ear  :  **  Drink 
water,  it  quenches  thirst  just  as  well."  Should  he  wish  for  a  warm 
garment,  money  warns  him  :  "  Buy  a  warm  coat  now,  and  freeze 
in  your  old  age."  He  sleeps,  for  sleep  is  as  necessary  for  him  as 
for  other  men,  but  even  now  money  disturbs  him  with  the  sugges- 
tion :  "  Look  out  !  while  you  are  sleeping,  a  thief  may  come  and 
steal  ;  get  up  and  see  if  the  doors  and  windows  are  secured." 
Thus  the  poor  miser  suffers  all  his  life  from  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
and  never-ceasing  apprehension,  and  dies  at  last,  having  had  no 
other  pleasure  but  the  doubtful  one  of  counting  his  money  and 
listening  to  its  entrancing  ring.  After  his  death,  laughing  heirs 
divide  his  hoard,  while  the  wily  despot,  smiling  grimly,  continues 
his  work  of  ruin. 

With  another  class  of  man,  money  acts  in  a  manner  even 
worse.  "The  almighty  dollar,"  they  say,  "  rulos  the  world,  and 
therefore  let  us  get  money  by  all  means,  right  or  wrong."  So,  as 
the  daily  newspapers  constantly  relate,  one  sells  his  country  for  a 
golden  bribe,  another  betrays  a  public  trust  and  embezzles  public 
funds,  a  third  makes  his  fortune  by  the  robbery  of  the  widow  and 
orphan.  But  even  should  they  not  be  caught  and  sent  to  prison, 
does  money  make  them  happy?  No  ;  they  will  never  succeed  in 
gaining  the  respect  and  affection  of  their  fellow-citizens,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  in  constant  apprehension  of  discovery. 

Money  does  not,  indeed,  make  of  everyone  a  spendthrift, 
miser,  or  criminal,  but  it  obliges  all  to  conform  to  its  decrees, 
it  interferes  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  and  it  alone,  very  often,  gives 
the  final  decision.  The  student,  for  instance,  is  about  to  choose 
a  profession.     His  parents  are  poor,  and  this  obliges  him  to  select 
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a  branch  which  will  Indeed  afford  him  and  his  loved  ones  a  liveli- 
hood,  but  which  will  not  permit  his  talents  to  be  fully  developed, 
or  used  to  full  advantage.  Two  young  men,  one  rich,  the  other 
poor,  woo  the  same  maiden.  She  loves  the  latter,  but  marries 
the  former,  because,  forsooth,  her  paternal  parent  sees  in  money 
the  one  thing  able  to  make  his  daughter  happy.  The  good- 
natured  Philistine  anticipates  a  mirthful  day  in  the  country.  All  is 
prepared  ;  his  numerous  progeny  cluster  around  him  with  ex- 
pectant faces,  while  he  jingles  the  money  in  his  pocket,  when  the 
iloor  bell  rings,  the  butcher  presents  his  bill,  and  for  that  day — 
l^^ood-bye  enjoyment.  Workmen  are  mostly  socialists,  and  why  ? 
To  share  in  the  riches  of  the  wealthy.  But  why  pile  up  examples? 
Everybody  knows  from  his  own  experience  that  what  we  say  is 
true,  and  he  will  readily  grant  that  money  is  ever  a  worse  tyrant 
than  were  Nero  and  Domitian.  And  should  anyone  doubt,  well, 
we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him.     Time  will  bring  conviction. 

We  shall,  however,  not  close  this  tirade  on  money  with  any 
advice  to  recall  our  obedience  from  this  dread  despot.  That  would 
be  but  ill-advised  and  would  probably  not  be  taken  with  good 
grace.  We  only  wish  to  hint  that  even  tyrants  sometimes  have 
their  softer  moods,  when  they  may  be  coaxed  to  co-operate  in  a 
good  work.  Money  is,  perhaps,  no  exception.  Shall  we  try  to 
find  out  his  softer  moods  ? 

A.  H.  K. 
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TKe  Passing  of  tKe  ICed-man. 


OT  many  generations  ago  where  now  we  dwell,  surrounded 
by  ali  the  embellishments  of  civilized  life,  there  lived  a 
race  of  men  whose  only  education  consisted  in  a  rude 
knowledge  of  nature.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Georgian  Bay,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  where  to-day  may  be  seen  the 
factory  and  the  electric  plant,  the  steamer  and  the  railway,  they 
wandered  in  contentment  mid  prairie,  forest  and  mountain,  or 
glided  in  their  bark  canoes  over  the  streams  and  lakes,  enjoying 
the  fragrance  breathed  from  the  wooded  shores.  The  silence  ot 
the  primeval  wilds  they  loved,  was  broken  only  by  the  buzzing  in- 
sect, the  croaking  frog,  the  warbling  songster,  the  startled  deer> 
or  the  murmuring  waterfall. 

But  two  centuries  ago,  the  smoke  of  their  wigwams  rose  from 
every  valley  ;  the  blaze  of  their  council  fires  revealed  many  a  brave 
and  warlike  chief  ;  the  shouts  of  victory  and  the  war-dance  rang 
through  the  mountain  and  glades,  the  quivering  arrow  and  the 
deadly  tomahawk  spread  havoc  alike  among  men  and  beasts.  And 
in  the  intervals  of  repose  from  war  and  the  chase,  the  drudging 
squaw  labored  on  the  plantations  of  maize  and  tobacco  while  the 
little  children  strolled  about  gathering  from  bush  and  bough,  the 
rich,  juicy  berry  and  ripened  fruit.  And  at  evening,  when  the 
curling  fumes  ot  the  calumet  arose  gracefully  in  the  ruddy  glow  of 
the  camp-fire,  all  gathered  around  the  aged  warrior  who  recounted 
the  valorous  deeds  of  the  past  or  discoursed  of  his  future  meeting 
with  the  departed  braves  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Manitou  or  Great  Spirit  ;  for  though  these  poor  children  of  nature 
knew  not  the  God  of  Revelation,  the  God  of  the  universe  they 
acknowledged  in  all  around. 

But  from  across  the  mighty  Atlantic,  there  came  many  a  bark 
bringing  with  them  the  seeds  of  life  and  death  :  the  former  were 
sown  for  us,  the  latter  sprang  up  in  the  path  of  the  simple  native. 
At  first  the  intruders  occupied  but  a  narrow  strip  along  the  sea 
coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida,  but  ere  long  French  and 
English  alike  proceeded  to  gratify  their  desire  for  more  territory 
by  expansion  toward  the   west.     Thus  has  it  continued   for  four 
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centuries  and  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  driven  farther  and  farther 
toward  the  Pacific  coast.  But  here  as  elsewhere,  the  paleface  has 
made  his  home,  and  the  red  man  lies,  as  it  were,  between  two 
fires,  each  approaching-  with  steady  vigor  the  doomed  and  helpless 
victim.  Explorers,  adventurers  and  surveying  parties  now  pierce 
the  most  inaccessable  thickets  of  hill  and  glen,  instead  of  the 
scalping  parties  and  the  Indian  bands  of  hunters  and  trappers. 
The  Indian,  in  fact,  is  in  the  last  stag-e  of  his  existence.  Having 
been  successively  the  host,  enemy  and  subject  of  the  white  man, 
he  is  now  become  the  white-man's  ward  :  to  feed,  clothe  and 
civilize  him  is  now  preferred  to  fighting  him.  As  the  case  lies, 
he  will  soon  be  civilized  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  let  us  remember  that  the  destruction  of  this  once  power- 
ful race,  has  not  been  wholly  due  to  actual  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  invader.  The  question  naturally  arises- — why  as  a  race,  have 
they  withered  away  from  this,  their  native  land?  We  have  not  far 
to  go  for  an  answer.  Even  a  person  who  has  a  moderate  insight 
into  the  natural  capabilities  and  inclinations  of  a  race,  will  tell  you 
that  the  white-man's  restless  progress  and  ambition  is  the  bane  of 
Indian  welfare.  The  Indian,  to  be  prosperous,  requires  for  him- 
self and  family  several  square  miles  of  land,  lying-  in  a  wild  state 
of  forest,  prairie,  swamp  and  river,  where  the  blow  of  the  wood- 
man's axe,  the  tinkle  of  the  cow-bell  or  the  discharge  of  firearms 
never  awakes  the  echoes.  Such  links  and  fibers  of  transit  and 
intercourse  as  the  railroad,  the  postal  and  telegraph  system,  while 
advancing  the  claims  of  civilization,  put  an  interdict  on  the  savage. 
Firearms,  small-pox,  and  intoxicating  liquors — all  particularly 
obnoxious  and  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  Indians — came  with 
the  Europeans.  To  the  latter  also  is  laid  another  crime — the 
destruction  of  the  bison  which  once  numbered  millions — a  crime 
which  stands  as  a  blot  upon  the  boasted  claims  of  civilization. 
While  the  red  man  was  master  over  our  western  plains,  he  killed 
ihe  buffalo  only  in  numbers  sufficient  for  his  simple  needs.  But  to 
satisfy  the  white-man's  greed,  it  is  said  one  million  were  annually 
slaughtered  merely  for  their  pelts,  while  their  carcasses  were  left 
to  the  wolves.  As  the  buffalo  was  the  principal  sustenance  of  the 
red-man  where  maize  was  not,  the   extinction  of  this   magnificent 
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animal  sealed  his  fate.  Finally  we  must  note  how  the  possession 
of  firewater,  guns  and  horses  transformed  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  from  a  more  or  less  stationary  people,  dwelling  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  plains  and  devoting  all  their  time  to  hunting  and 
fishing,  to  men  whose  chiet  ambition  was  the  acquirement  of 
renown  in  plundering  and  war-like  pursuits.  In  their  deadly  feuds 
with  one  another,  they  have  been  eneourged  by  the  whites.  It  is 
truly  astonishing  to  behold  the  change  for  the  worst  wrought  by 
the  advent  of  civilization  amongst  them.  Even  the  Apaches,  by  all 
odds  the  wildest,  fiercest  and  most  cruel  of  the  American  tribes,  is 
fast  succumbing  to  the  worst  side  of  civilization. 

Yes,  the  proud  red-men  will  soon  be  gone,  gone  forever. 
Their  arrows  are  broken,  their  lodges  are  in  dust,  their  war  cry  is 
receding  to  the  untrodden  west.  Slowly  and  sadly  they  climb  the 
distant  mountains  and  read  their  doom  in  the  setting  sun.  With- 
out tears,  without  groans  or  reproaches  they  pass  mournfully  by 
us.  Their  looks  are  not  those  of  vengfeance  and  submission  but 
of  stern  necessity.  Soon  they  will  live  but  in  the  word  and  song 
of  their  exterminators.  But  as  we,  a  wasting  pestilence  to  them, 
have  been  the  cause  of  their  doom,  let  us  at  least,  as  men,  pay  a 
lasting  tribute  to  their  memory.  We  came,  we  saw,  and  by  our 
restless  energy  we  conquered.  As  such  we  should  rise  equal  to 
the  responsibilities  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves.  Let  us,  by 
the  aid  of  our  superior  natural  gifts,  raise  the  remnant  of  these 
children  of  nature  to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  When  in  the  leisure 
months  of  summer,  we  may  stray  in  the  depths  of  wooded  nature, 
in  the  shaded  valleys  traversed  by  babbling  brooks  and  gushing 
rivulets,  when  in  some  ideal  spot  we  repose  encircled  by  creeping 
vines  and  the  mild  fragrance  of  wild  flowers,  or  when  on  beach  or 
cliff  we  pitch  our  tent  in  mimicry  of  the  wigwam  ;  then  let  us  re- 
flect that  we  are  enjoying  the  outraged  and  stolen  heritage  of  the 
once  proud  red-man. 

R.   Byrnes,   '05. 
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Webster  and  the  South  Carolina  Doctrine 

jMONG  the  names  oi  the  world's  illustrious  men,  the 
records  of  whose  lives  are  transmitted  to  us  in  history 
and  in  biographical  sketches,  that  of  Daniel  Webster 
holds  a  most  eminent  place.  This  remarkable  man, 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  backwoods  of  New  Hampshire,  stands 
as  the  most  distinguished  American  statesman  and  orator. 
When  we  consider  his  humble  origin,  the  place  o  his  birth,  and 
the  innumerable  disadvantages  he  labored  under,  we  cannot  tail  to 
admire  him,  and  find  his  life  and  character  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  study.  The  first  thought  that  comes  to  our  minds  is, 
how  did  he  rise  to  such  greatness  ?  To  answer  this  question  fully 
would  necessitate  a  sketch  of  his  whole  life,  but  a  few  remarks 
will  give  us  an  idea.  As  a  student  he  was  a  success  :  as  a  lawyer 
he  was  without  an  equal  in  his  day;  as  a  writer  he  exhibited  genius 
and  talent  ;  as  a  citizen  his  patriotic  principles  were  an  example 
for  all  true  Americans  ;  and  lastly,  as  a  statesman  and  orator  he 
was  superior  to  any  other  that  America  has  yet  produced.  His 
successes  in  all  these  spheres,  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any 
man,  were  all  outshone  by  one  oration,  the  memory  of  which  time 
will  never  efface.  This  was  his  famous  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne, 
delivered  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  January  26th,  1830. 

The  circumstances  of  this  noted  oratorical  passage  are  as  fol- 
lows :  On  the  29th  of  December,  1829,  a  resolution  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Foote,  a  Senater  from  Connecticut,  involving  the  question 
of  limiting  or  extending  the  survey  and  sale  of  public  lands. 
The  protracted  debate  on  this  resolution  was  made  the  means  of  a 
rambling  discussion  of  party  and  sectional  differences,  and  even  of 
personal  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  speakers.  General  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  one  of  the  debators,  in  a  speech  delivered  on 
January  19th,  1830,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  then  began  a  series  of  attacks  upon  New  England, 
accusing  her  of  being  always  unfriendly  to  the  South,  and  of  doing 
everything  possible  to  benefit  herself  at  the  latter's  expense. 
Webster,  who  was  considered  the  most  able  speaker  in  the  North, 
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felt  it  his  duty  to  deny  these  accusations.  In  a  speech  wholly  un- 
prepared he  shattered  Hayne's  elaborate  arg-uments,  and  proved 
the  charges  absurd.  Hayne,  inflamed  at  the  nature  of  this  reply, 
arose  to  speak  a  second  time. 

This  time  he  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  New  Eno;-land,  upon 
Daniel  Webster  personally,  and  upon  the  character  and  patriotism 
of  Massachusetts.  He  then  introduced  and  expounded  at  leng-th 
a  series  of  principles,  which  were  then  maintained  by  the  leading- 
Senators  and  Congressmen  ot  the  South.  He  made  an  eloquent 
defence  of  this  South  Carolina  Doctrine,  as  he  called  it,  showing 
its  origin,  development,  and  necessity  for  state  existence.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  debate  had  now  drifted  from  the  original  resolu- 
tion, to  a  discussion  of  the  famous  nullification  doctrine  of  the 
South. 

This  doctrine,  based  on  the  theory  of  State  sovereignty,  was 
first  publicly  asserted  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
1798  and  1799,  when  those  two  States,  objecting  to  certain 
measures  of  Congress,  declared  "that  whenever  the  general  gov- 
ernment assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthorative, 
void,  and  of  no  force,  and  that  each  State  had  the  right  ot  deciding 
whether  a  law  of  Congress  was  constitutional  or  not."  These 
resolutions  met  with  public  disfavor  at  the  time,  and  did  not 
produce  much  eff"ect,  but  unhappily  they  were  never  officially  with- 
drawn or  suppressed.  Now  the  principle  was  again  put  forth, 
more  strongly  supported  and  with  more  capable  men  as  its  defen- 
ders. Great  ill-feeling  existed  between  the  North  and  South 
owing  to  political  diff"erences,  the  letter  claiming  that  the  North 
had  influence  over  the  government,  and  caused  many  Acts  to  be 
passed  which  were  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  South. 
Therefore,  something  must  be  done  to  defend  State  Rights,  and 
to  overthrow  majority  oppressions.  The  chief  points  of  contention 
were  the  Revenue,  Internal  Improvements,  and  especially  the 
Tariff. 

The  Tariff*  question  was  the  one  that  created  the  g-reatest 
wrangling,  and  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  South  Carolina's 
revolutionary  attitude. 
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The  great  industries  recently  established  in  the  North  required 
for  their  success  a  high  protective  tariflP,  while  the  South,  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture,  considered  the  protective  system 
injurious  to  its  interests.  Bills  had  been  passed  in  1816  and  1824 
increasing  the  duties  in  spite  of  southern  opposition,  so  that  when 
another  bill  was  introduced  in  1828,  for  a  still  further  increase, 
the  people  of  the  South  strenuously  objected.  i  he  measure  was 
passed  however,  but  the  result  was  that  the  above  named  doctrine 
was  openly  and  forcibly  asserted.  A  State  convention,  held  in 
South  Carolina,  declared  the  tariff  laws  null  and  void  in  that 
State,  and  forbade  the  people  to  pay  the  duties. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  provoked  the  great 
parliamentary  controversy  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  such  was 
the  occasion  which  gave  to  Daniel  Webster  the  remarkable  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  parliamentary  debater  and  statesman  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  wonderful  oratorical  ability  of  Mr. 
Hayne,  and  the  force  and  vividness  with  which  he  expounded  his 
theories,  made  them  appear  both  necessary  and  practicable.  His 
speech  was  such  a  success  that  he  himself  and  all  his  supporters 
were  filled  with  confidence,  and  his  opponents  were  indeed 
anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  discussion,  and  impatiently  await- 
ed Webster's  reply.  He  began  by  making  a  criticism  of  his  oppo- 
nent's mode  of  attack,  followed  out  the  order  taken  by  that  speaker, 
touching  on  the  various  points  of  dispute,  till  he  finally  came  to 
the  nullifaction  doctrine,  which,  as  he  understood  it,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  it  is  the  right  of  State  Legislatures  to  interfere  whenever 
in  their  judgment,  the  general  government  transcends  its  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation  of  its  laws  ;  that  the 
ultimate  power  of  judging  the  constitutional  extent  of  its  own 
authority  is  not  lodged  exclusively  with  the  general  government, 
or  any  branch  of  it  ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  the  State  may  law- 
fully decide  for  themselves,  and  each  state  for  itself,  whether  in  a 
given  case,  the  act  of  the  general  government  transcends  its 
powers;  and  finally  that  this  right  is  a  right  existing  under  the 
constitution  not  merely  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
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The  whole  doctrine  amounts  to  this  :  that  if  i:he  central  g"ov- 
ernment  passes  any  bill  whatever,  the  Legislature  of  any  one  State 
of  the  Union  has  power  to  veto  that  measure  if  it  consider  it  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  that  State  ;  and  that  this  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  State  by  the  constitution. 

The  chief  object  of  the  promoters  of  nullification,  was  to  pro- 
vide some  means  by  which,  as  they  stated,  the  minority  might  be 
defended  against  an  arbitrary  majority.  The  above  stated  prin- 
ciple was  advocated,  but  necessarily  required  some  means  of 
substantiation.  Naturally  the  agitators  went  to  the  constitution 
to  obtain  this  means,  and  in  it  they  declared  was  found  a  passage 
conferring  the  required  powers  upon  the  State  Legislatures.  But 
they  plainly  misinterpreted  the  constitution,  and  showed  a  mis- 
conception of  the  origin  and  true  character  of  the  government. 
The  question  therefore  was  a  constitutional  one  and  as  such  Daniel 
Webster  dealt  with  it. 

He  first  defined  the  sytem  of  government,  describing  its  origin, 
the  foundation  on  which  it  was  based  and  the  agents  of  its  ad- 
ministration. He  then  examined  the  proposed  doctrine  to  see  if  it 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  constitution.  As  the  con- 
stitution granted  certain  powers  to  Congress,  and  certain  others  to 
the  States,  and  also  placed  restrictions  on  these  powers  there  should 
necessarily  be  some  authority  with  ultimate  jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  interpretation  of  these  grants  and  restrictions.  What  was  this 
authority  ?  The  nuUifiers  claimed  that  it  was  the  State  Legislature; 
their  opponents  maintained  it  was  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
necessary  then  to  go  to  the  constitution  for  decision.  Webster 
quoted  two  passages  relating  to  the  question:  (i)  The  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  (2) 
The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  two  provisions 
cover  the  whole  ground  and  clearly  show  that  the  powers  are 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Court.  This  body,  established  by  the  con- 
stitution, must  have  some  function,  and  if  not  the  one  mentioned, 
then  it  is  a  useless  and  unnecessary  tribunal  ;  and  besides  no  other 
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body  of  men  in  the  Republic  were  more  capable  of  interpreting  the 
constitution  and  disputed  points.  Reason  and  the  constitution 
are  evidently  against  the  doctrine,  but  in  examining  it  in  its  prac- 
tical application  we  more  plainly  perceive  its  absurdity.  Take  for 
example,  the  question  which  was  causing  so  much  dispute,  the 
tariff.  The  general  government  passed  the  laws.  South  Carolina 
being  displeased  would  veto  and  nullify  them.  Perhaps  all  the 
other  States  would  approve  of  the  laws  and  pay  the  duties.  The 
result  would  be  that  either  the  voice  of  a  single  State  would  upset 
the  legislation  of  all  the  other  States,  or  else  one  State  would  pay 
no  duties  while  the  others  did,  although  the  constitution  contains 
an  express  provision  that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  States. 
This  example  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  but  not  its  effects 
in  reality.  The  general  government  convinced  in  the  validity  of 
its  actions,  would  certainly  endeavor  to  enforce  its  enactments, 
and  would  meet  with  direct  opposition.  Military  force  would  take 
the  place  of  legal  procedures,  and  civil  war  would  en>ue.  Such, 
then,  was  this  doctrine,  unconstitutional,  impractible  and  revolu- 
tionary. Its  adoption  meant  the  falling  back  under  the  old  con- 
federation ;  a  disconnected  union  ;  and  finally  a  complete  over- 
throw of  all  bonds  of  unity,  and  the  treasured  constitution  in  which 
the  people  placed  so  much  confidence,  would  be  valueless.  These 
misfortunes  Daniel  Webster  averted.  His  skillful  interpretation 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  patriotic  appeal  with  which  he  closed 
the  debate  in  the  Senate,  caused  a  revulsion  ot  feeling  against  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  and  made  it  impossible  for  its  promoters 
to  make  any  advance.  Though  they  continued  for  three  years 
more  to  maintain  and  endeavor  to  enforce  their  plans,  Webster 
also  continued  to  counteract  their  advances,  and  thus,  with  the  aid 
of  President  Jackson's  proclamation  threatening  the  nullifiers,  the 
doctrine  was  suppressed.  But  none  too  soon,  for  in  1832  South 
Carolina  was  on  the  point  of  secession,  and  a  civil  war  was  the 
prospect  for  the  young  Republic.  Webster  alone  prevented  this, 
or  at  least  delayed  it  for  thirty  years.  We  know  the  result  of  the 
Civil  War  of '61,  but  we  cannot  judge  from  that  what  it  might 
have  been  in  1832.  Circumstances  at  that  time  were  vastly 
different,    and    probably    in    favor  the    South.      The  result  of  the 
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success  of  the  Southern   States   would   surely   be  an    evil   one  ;  it 
would  mean  the  breaking  up  of  the  Union,  perhaps  forever. 

How  much,  then,  Americans  owe  to  Daniel  Webster,  and  how 
they  should  reverence  the  name  of  him,  who  could  express  such 
sentiments  as  he  did  in  the  close  of  his  great  speech  :  *'  When  my 
eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven, 
may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  frag- 
ments of  a  once  glorious  union  ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent  :  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may 
be,  in  paternal  blood.  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance 
rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured  ;  bearing  for  its 
motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as,  '  What  is  all  this 
worth  ?  '  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  '  Liberty  first 
and  union  afterwards '  ;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  char- 
acters of  living  light,  blazing  in  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float 
over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole 
heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  neart, 
— Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseperable," 

H.   Letang,'o5. 
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THE  OLD  HOMR 

(Written  for  The  University  Review.) 

LITTLE  house  set  in  the  shade  of  the  maples, 
What  would  I  not  j^ive  to  behold  you  once  more  : 
To  inhale  once  again  the  sweet  breath  of  your  roses, 
And  the  starry  clematis  embowering  your  door. 
To  see  the  south  windows  thrown  wide  to  the  sunshine, 
Or  the  porch  where  we  sat  at  the  close  of  the  day  ; 
Where  the  weary  foot  trav'ller  was  welcome  to  rest  him. 
And  the  begger  was  never  sent  empty  away. 
The  old  rough  log  walls,  and  the  bacon-hung  ceiling, 
And  the  broad  hearth  aflame  with  its  family  glee. 
Where  our  friends  swapped  their  jests  and  told  story  for  story. 
All  return  to-night  in  fond  fancy  to  me. 

.  Yes,  down  where  the  meadow  grass  waves  in  the  valley 
And  the  buttercups  banded  flaunt  shimmering  bloom, 
The  barn  stood  once  where  we  loved  well  to  rally 
And  swing  at  our  ease  in  the  hay-scented  gloom. 
Behind  where  the  hill  slopes  as  steep  as  a  rafter 
When  the  ice  came  we  launched  our  fleet  sleds  with  wild  din. 
Ah,  where  are  the  children  who  joined  in  the  laughter  ? 
They  are  dead  and  forgot,  or  have  wandered  since  then. 

0  bright  little  garden  beside  our  old  cottage 

Where  the  sunflowers  so  bravely  their  banners  unfurled 

And   the   humming-birds   flashed  where   the   rare   blooms   grew 

1  would  you  were  all  I  had  known  of  the  world  !  [thickest, 
My  spreading  pea-clusters  !   my  tall  honeysuckle  ! 

My  mignonette  beds  whence  the  soft  pertumes  flow  ! 

In  a  garden  of  dream  I  still  pass  and  caress  you. 

But  your  beautiful  selves  are  forever  laid  low  ; 

For  your  walls,  little  house,  the  long  years  have  crumbled, 

Alien  feet  your  smooth  borders,  O  garden,  have  trod  ; 

And  those  whom  I  loved  are  at  rest  from  their  labors. 

Reposing  in  peace  on  the  bosom  of  God  ! 

Ottawa,  April,  1902. 
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father  Jheehan  and  the  J^uture  of  Ireland. 

iHE  person  best  qualified  to  speak  of  his  country's 
future  is  he  who  guides  its  destinies.  When  he 
speaks,  it  pays  one  to  listen  In  Ireland  to-day,  such 
a  person  has  spoken,  and  the  seer  is  Rev.  P.  A.  Shee- 
han,  the  author  of  "  Luke  Delmeg^e."  His  ri^ht  must  be  conced- 
ed. Leader  of  the  literary,  one  of  the  faithful  workers  in  the  reli- 
gious, and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  social  and  political  move- 
ments, he  is  indeed  the  true  spokesman  of  Nationalistic  Ireland. 
And  a  wonderful  spokesman  he  is.  Considering  the  literary  ex- 
pression of  our  age,  the  novel,  as  the  vehicle  best  qualified  to 
carry  his  message,  he  embodied  the  future  of  Ireland  as  the  theme 
of  "  Luke  Delmege." 

Luke,  a  First  of  First  of  Maynooth,  after  seven  years  of 
parish  work  in  England,  returns  to  Ireland  wholly  Anglicised. 
He  feels  he  has  a  mission,  the  regeneration  of  his  race. 
*' We  are  just  passing  through  another  transition  stage,"  said 
Luke  at  a  priest's  dinner  he  was  giving,  "  where  the  new  moulding 
of  our  people^s  character  is  about  to  take  place.  Let  us  be  caretu  ^ 
that  the  new  ideals  are  right  before  the  genus  of  our  race  is  fixed 
forever.  ...  I  see  nothing  before  us  but  to  accept  the  spirit  of  the 
century,  and  conform  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal."  These  words 
raised  a  volume  of  dissent,  but  the  real  discussion  does  not  take 
place  till  some  months  later,  when  Luke  meets  Father  Cussen. 

The  chapter  is  appropriately  entitled  "  Greek  meets  Greek." 
I'hey  finally  agree  to  select  every-day  types  of  their  respective 
civilizations.  The  Italian  and  Irish  peasants,  improvident  and 
poor,  but  poetic  and  religious,  are  contrasted  with  the  English 
laborer,  thrifty  and  rich,  but  falsely  educated  and  comparatively 
godless,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Luke's  philoso- 
phical mind  admits  the  reasoning,  and  the  conclusion,  ''  but,"  he 
says,  *'  how  does  it  solve  the  problem,  which  is  threatening,  not 
theories  of  life,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  race  itself.  Here  it 
is  :  can  you  find  a  na  media  between  modern  civilization  and 
Irish  purity  and  faith?  If  you  do  not  adopt  the  methods  of  the 
termer,    your   very  existence,  as  a  race,  is  at  stake.      If  you  adopt 
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them,  all  the  characteristic  glories  of  your  race  and  faith  vanish. 
Here  comes  modern  progress,  like  a  huge  soulless  engine  !  There 
is  but  one  way  of  escaping  being  trodden  out  of  existence  by  it, 
and  that  is,  to  leap  up  and  go  with  it,  and  then,  what  becomes  of 
your  tender  faith  and  all  the  sweet  sincerity  of  your  Irish  innocence 
and  helplessness?" 

"  We  can  create  our  own  civilization,"  said  Father  Cussen. 
**  Here  is  our  initial  mistake,  with  God  knows,  what  consequences. 
We  are  imitators  instead  of  being  creators." 

"  And  meanwhile,  what  is  to  save  you  ?  English  omnipotence 
is  pushing  from  behind  ;  American  attractions  are  dragging  in 
front.      What  can  save  you  ?" 

Father  Cussen  paused  for  a  moment.  Then  lifting  his  hand 
with  some  solemnity  towards  the  ceiling,  he  said  : 

"  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob  ! 
The  same  God  that  has  pulled  our  race  through  seven  centuries  of 
fire  and  blood." 

Luke  becomes  convinced.  He  finds  after  all  the  via  media  is 
possible,  and  no  more  eloquent  plea  for  Ireland's  future  exists  than 
the  comparison  between  her  career  and  that  of  Barbara,  the  heroine 
of  the  book  :  ''There  can  be  no  question  but  that  such  a  life  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  (Barbara  had  assumed  the  robes  of  a 
Good  Shepherd  penitent  to  save  her  brother),  is  closely  symbolical 
of  our  beloved  country.  It  argues  a  disbelief  in  the  divine  economy 
to  suppose  that  our  martyrdom  of  seven  hundred  years  was  the 
accident  of  human  events,  uncontrolled  except  by  their  intrinsic 
possibilities  and  ultimate  developments.  That  this  long  cycle  o' 
suffering  is  to  close  even  now  is  as  certain  as  that  one  young  pos- 
tulant, (he  was  speaking  at  Barbara's  profession),  has  put  off  the 
robes  of  penance  and  humiliation,  and  put  on  the  garments  of 
gladness.  Her  future  is  easy  to  forecast.  She  will  move  down  the 
valleys  of  life  with  an  eternal  song  of.  love  and  gratitude  in  her 
heart,  passing  from  hour  to  hour,  from  deed  to  deed,  from  thought 
to  thought,  and  gathering  from  each  some  sweetness  that  will  be 
dropped  in  the  bitterness  of  chalices  which  some  have  yet  to  drink. 
It  is  as  easy  to  forecast  the  destiny  of  Ireland.  She  will  never 
adopt  the  modern  idea  of  placing  all  human  happiness,  and  there- 
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fore  all  human  effort,  in  the  desire  of  purely  natural  splendor,  and 
sink  down  into  a  nation  of  money-g^rabbers  and  pleasure-seekers, 
becoming-  at  last,  not  an  Island  of  strength  and  sorrow,  but  a 
Cypus  for  voluptuousness,  and  a  Lydia  for  effeminacy.  But  she 
will  strike  the  happy  mean,  and  evolve  her  own  civilization,  by  con- 
serving her  ideals,  while  seeking  after  the  practical.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  traditions,  the  thoughts,  the  instincts,  the  desires, 
the  very  passions  of  this  people  tend  towards  the  supernatural. 
And  this  must  be  the  germinal  idea — the  primary  and  palmary 
principle  in  her  future  development — the  cornerstone  of  the  mighty 
buildings  A^hich  the  hands  of  her  children  are  tingling  to  raise,  the 
keystone  in  that  Arch  of  Triumph,  beneath  which  her  crowned  and 
garlanded  heroes  will  pass  into  the  jubilee  of  her  resurrection." 

How  is  this  new  Irish  civilization  to  take  a  practical  shape? 
Luke  says,  "by  conserving  her  ideals,"  but  explains  no  further. 
To  one  acquainted  with  the  trend  of  Irish  politics  of  to-day  it  was 
not  necessary.  If,  however,  anyone  does  not  know,  let  him  turn 
to  a  pamphlet  by  Father  Sheehan  on  Our  Social  and  Personal 
Responsibilities  :  "I  have  no  room  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
conserving  our  racial  charteristics,  especially  our  language.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  saying  of  this  latter,  that  I  consider  its 
extinction,  partial  though  it  be,  a  greater  evil  than  the  penal  laws 
or  the  Act  of  Union,  and  its  revival  a  greater  blessing   than   even 

our    emancipation There    is   no   place    nor    occasion    for 

despair.  What  the  Jews  did,  after  they  had  lost  their  common 
Hebrew  tongue  in  their  Babalonian  captivity  ;  what  the  Germans 
have  done  to  revive  their  language,  after  it  had  been  extinguished 
by  Frederick  and  Voltaire,  that  we  can  do.  And  if  it  ever  does 
come  back,  may  there  come  back  with  it  the  old,  genial,  Celtic 
spirit,  instead  of  the  Anglised  mammon-worshipping,  neo-pagan 
manners  and  customs,  which  in  many  places  at  home,  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  our  race  to-day." 

Hence  the  civilization  is  to  be  a  Celtic  one,  and  if  Ireland 
proves  worthy  of  herself  in  this  crisis  of  her  history,  as  all  Irish- 
men consider  she  will,  a  rejuvenated  Celtic  nation  will  appear  in 
Europe.  Vastly  different  indeed  from  that  mighty  Celtic  pagan 
empire,  which,  philologists  tell  us,  once  extended  from    Ireland  to 
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the  Black  Sea,  atid  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pi'lars  of  Hercules  ; 
vastly  different,  but  not  so  essentially,  from  that  glorious  Celtic 
Christian  empire  which  gained  the  title  of  **  Land  of  Saints  and  o^ 
Scholars."  In  fact,  a  nation,  having  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  both  empires  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age.  This  at  least  is  what  Father  Sheehan,  and  Ireland, 
expects  and  prays  for. 

J.  J.  O'GoRMAN,  '04. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WON. 

He  kept  his  soul  unspotted 

As  he  went  upon  his  way, 
Ar\d  he  tried  to  do  some  service 

For  God's  people  day  by  day  ; 
He  had  time  to  cheer  the  doubter. 

Who  complained  that  hope  was  dead; 
He  had  time  to  help  the  cripple 

When  the  way  was  rough  ahead; 
He  had  time  to  guard  the  orphan,  and  one  day, 
well  satisfied. 

With  the  talents  God  had  given  him,  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  died. 

He  had  time  to  see  the  beauty 

That  the  Lord  spread  all  around; 
He  had  time  to  hear  the  music 

In  the  shells  the  children  found; 
He  had  time  to  keep  repeating 

As  he  bravely  worked  away  ; 
"It  is  splendid  to  be  living 

In  the  splendid  world  to-day  !" 
But  the  crowds — the  crowds  that  hurry 

After  golden  prizes — said 
That  he  never  had  succeeded 

When  the  clods  lay  o'er  his  head — 
He  had  dreamed — "He  was  a  failure,"  they 
compassionately  sighed, 

For  the  man  had  little  money  in  his  pockets 
when  he  died. 

S.    E.    KiSER. 
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Mainly  About  Books. 

Compiled  by  M\urice  Casey. 
SIXTH   PAPER 

HE  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Victor  Hugo  was  celebrated 
in  Paris  last  February  in  a  manner  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  a  half  pagan  city.  The  famous  author  was 
what  the  Germans  call  a  World-Poet,  and  he  was  a 
great  deal  more  besides  ;  consequently  he  remains  a  force  that 
must  be  reckoned  with  by  every  student  of  literature.  Born  in 
1802,  he  came  of  vigorous  blood,  **  Mon  p6re  vieux  soldat,  ma 
m^re  vendt^ene,"  was  his  own  description.  Both  parents  followed 
the  war  drum  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  the  mother  as  the  companion 
of  her  husband  who  was  a  colonel  when  his  illustrious  son  was 
born,  and  afterwards  a  general. 

"  Avec  nos  camps  vainqueurs,  dans  I'Europe  asservie, 
J'errai,  je  parcours  la  terre  avant  la  vie.' 

If  an  Irishman  so  much  as  wrote  of  having  traversed  Europe 
before  he  began  to  tread  the  way  of  life,  people  would  say  he  was 
perpetrating  a  bull,  yet  Hugo  could  not  only  write  it  in  cold  blood 
but  even  sing  it  with  impunity.  Nobody  in  France  accused  him  of 
having  made  so  much  as  a  bullet,  which  term  is,  I  suppose,  the 
French  equivalent  of  the  Irish  bull.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that 
although  his  mother  was  a  nominal  Catholic,  it  would  not  be  cor- 
rect to  aver  that  the  education  the  youth  received  was  a  Catholic 
one,  unless  the  fitful  schooling  of  a  youthful  camp-follower  deserves 
to  be  so  designated. 

His  precocious  genius  fed  on  Lamartine  and  early  produced 
notable  poems  and  tales,  and  Chateaubriand  decorated  him  with 
the  title  of  '*  L'enfant  sublime."  He  started  on  his  career  as  a 
Catholic  and  a  loyalist,  and  he  received  a  pension  from  Louis 
XVIII,  and  years  subsequently  a  peerage  from  Louis  Philippe. 
This  first  crop  of  publications  require  no  further  mention  in  this 
necessarily  brief  sketch.  In  1827,  he  published  '*  Odes  and  Bal- 
lads "  and  **  Cromwell,"  his  first  drama,  with  a  pugnacious  preface 
which  was  at  once  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  the  "  Romantic 
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School."  The  "Odes  and  Ballads"  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
complete  change  that  Hugo's  religions  and  political  faiths  under- 
went, the  degrees  of  which  I  have  not  space  to  note,  but  let  it 
suffice  to  say  he  ended  by  becoming  something  that  for  want  of  a 
better  name  I  must  call  a  Humanitarian  Republican.  There  is  a 
powerful  passage  in  "Les  Mis^rables,"  where  Marius  proclaims 
to  his  companions  his  new-tound  Bonapartist  creed,  and  asks  what 
can  be  greater  for  a  people  than  to  form  the  empire  of  such  a  man  ? 
A  question  answered  by  the  laconicism  :  "To  be  free  !  "  It  took 
Hugo  some  years  to  reach  this  conclusion,  but  he  was  always 
independent  at  heart. 

hi  1830,  the  drama  of  "Hernani"  was  staged  on  the  very  day 
its  author  had  completed  his  twenty-eight  year.  The  date  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  red-letter  days  in  the  history  of  French  litera- 
ture. It  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Hernani ;  that  is  to  say,  the  battle 
of  Romanticism  and  the  freer  treatment  of  dramatic  art  against  the 
three  Aristotlean  "unities"  of  time,  place  and  action,  and  the  other 
classical  restrictions,  to  which  French  authors  had  hitherto  subject- 
ed themselves.  The  advocates  of  the  old  and  the  new  schools,  the 
Romanticists  and  Classicists,  met  at  the  theatre.  They  deter- 
mined to  give  decisive  battle  to  each  other.  Applause  and  hisses 
mingled,  heated  arguments  were  used,  blows  were  given  and 
received.  On  each  night  of  the  dramatic  representation  the  com- 
bat was  renewed,  but  its  ardor  gradually  waned  while  the  applause 
swelled  in  volume,  until  finally  adverse  criticism  was  silenced, 
and  the  battle  of  Romanticism  was  won. 

The  July  of  1830  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon 
government.  Biographers  of  the  poet  justly  call  the  thirteen 
years  that  followed,  the  happy  years  of  Victor  Hugo.  He  opened 
the  period  with  the  production  of  the  romance  "  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,"  and  no  less  than  six  dram;  s  of  different  merit,  three  in 
prose  and  three  in  verse,  besides  three  volumes  of  poems,  were 
added  to  his  list.  He  was  by  this  time  at  the  summit  of  his 
glory,  and  the  immense  output  was  followed  by  nearly  ten  years 
during  which  he  published  little,  but  wrote  a  great  deal, 
seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  hand  in  practice. 
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In  all  his  works,  whether  tale,  or  poem,  or  drama,  Hugo  re- 
presents men  a ;  they  usually  are,  and  then  he  is  a  realist,  like 
Balzac  ;  but  sometimes  also  men  as  they  might  he,  and  then  he  is 
an  Idealist,  like  almost  all  the  other  great  portrayers  of  humanity. 
Beauty  abounds  in  his  verse.  Its  diversity  is  marvellous.  We 
have  1  ght,  airy  lines,  like  the  ''Lilian"  and  the  "Isabel"  of 
Tennyson,  but  the  songs  of  the  Frenchman  have  far  more  sense. 
We  have  poems  with  the  delicate  execution  of  De  Musset  at  his 
best.  We  have  little  masterpieces,  like  the  "  Flower  and  the 
Butterfly"  scattered,  like  bright  jewels  on  rich  velvet,  through  all 
the  collections  of  verse  Again  we  have  the  thunderous  bass  of 
the  **  Hernani,"or  the  strong,  deep  poetry  of  **  Les  Deux  Isles," 
and  the  "Ode  k  la  Colonne,"  in  which  Hugo,  grandly  proclaims 
himself  a  true  poet  ;  a  mighty  imaginative  creator,  a  powerful 
expressor  of  great  imaginative  types,  more  than  all,  a  singer  with 
the  heart's  true  lyric  cry  ;  because,  I  venture  to  hold,  he  was  essen- 
tially a  lyrical  poet.  His  boast  was  just  :  "  Mes  chants  volent  k 
Dieu,  comme  I'aigle  au  soleil."  He  can  be  compared  only  with 
the  greatest  poets  of  his  country.  Corneille  was  classical  and 
great.  Racine  was  a  true  poet  with  a  fine  sense  of  form.  Voltaire 
was  a  power  by  his  polished  raillery,  the  sharp  needles  of  his  wit. 
Beaumarchaise  found  strength  in  humor  :  for  a  Frenchman  may 
possess  humor  as  «vell  as  wit.  Hugo  possessed  the  greatness  of 
Corneille  and  Racine  without  their  coldness,  and  his  breadth  of 
touch,  and  ocean-like  profusion  of  style,  illumed  by  infinitely  more 
ol  humor  than  Beaumarchaise  ever  claimed,  were  far  greater 
qualities  than  the  deadly  raillery  of  Voltaire.  We  have  seen  that 
he  could  "  carve  a  cherry-stone,"  that  he  could  be  delicate  and 
artistic  in  small  things,  but,  in  general,  the  rich  accurate  perfection 
of  a  Sully  Prudhomme  or  an  Alfred  Tennyson  are  absent  from  his 
verbose  and  diffusive  method  of  expression,  and  normally  he  is  far 
more  akin  to  Byron,  but  his  range  is  vaster,  or  to  Thomson  of 
"The  Seasons,"  but  his  vision  is  unutterably  more  exalted.  His 
canvas  is  frequently  of  cyclopean  scale,  and  although  we  are  told 
that  the  dew  drop  mirrors  the  whole  heavens,  1  find  it  impossible 
to  cram  a  detailed  review  ot  all  his  works  into  a  few  paragraphs, 
and  so  I  must  truncate,  generalize  and  omit.      His  artistic   faulti- 
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ness  is  the  natural  shadow  of  the  qualities  that  make  him  great, 
it  is  the  faultiness  of  Homer,  of  ^schylus,  of  Dante,  of  Shake- 
speare; the  faultiness  of  the  mighty  cathedral  pile  made  up  of 
artistic  creations  of  detail,  which  taken  separately  and  viewed  at 
too  short  a  range,  seem  rough  and  unsuitable,  but  when 
regarded  as  a  whole  and  at  a  proper  distance  appear  faultlessly 
harmonious  and  consummately  beautiful. 

The  usurpation  of  Napoleon  III,  in  1851,  entailed  upon  the 
poet  eighteen  years  of  exile.  He  was  no  sooner  settled  in  Guern- 
sey, one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  than  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  called 
"  Napoleon  the  Little,"  full  of  vivid  antithesis,  fierce  denuncia- 
tion, biting  sarcasm,  glowing  apostrophe,  towering  climax,  and 
terrible  invective.  He  denounces  the  vices  of  Napoleon,  satirizes 
his  weakness,  and  blazes  with  indignation  at  his  crime.  Never  since 
man  first  learned  to  set  pen  to  paper  has  such  another  destructive 
diatribe  been  written.  Nor  was  it  enough  for  him  to  attack  Napo- 
leon in  prose,  for  he  wrote  the  "  Chitiements  "  in  verse,  a  work 
wherein  the  remorseless  roasting  of  the  unfortunate  Emporor  is 
continued,  and  its  torments  even  intensified.  Burning  indigna- 
tion is  the  key-note  of  the  "  Chatiments,"  but  their  accents  and 
moods  are  widely  diversified,  like  the  difference  in  the  body  and 
roar  ot  living  flames.  The  central  idea  is  to  contrast  the  two 
Napoleons  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  First,  whose  memory  the 
poet  adored,  although  he  alludes  to  France  under  the  rule  of  a 
modern  Caesar  as  a  Rachel  weeping  tor  her  children,  and  the  im- 
memorial reprobation  of  the  ThirJ  of  the  line,  whom  the  poet 
loathed  and  detested  with  all  the  powtrs  of  his  soul.  Compared 
with  those  two  terrible  floods  of  molten  lava,  the  strongest  satire 
of  Dryden  seems  colorless  and  weak,  the  sternest  strictures  of 
Junius  no  more  than  friendly  taps,  and  the  most  blighting  scorn  of 
Swift  the  soothing  voice  of  mercy.  The  ruler  who  makes  a  mortal 
enemy  of  a  real  man  of  genius  very  generall}'  commits  suicide.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  ultimate  mission  of  Napoleon  HI,  in 
the  economy  of  history,  was  to  call  from  Hugo  the  superb  pole- 
mics of  the  "Chatiments."  This  new  harvest  of  poetry,  considered 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  mass  that  had  gone  before  it,  made 
Hugo  the  greatest  European  poet  of  the  century. 
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In  the  best  of  his  dramas — Ruy  Bias,  Hernani,  Les  Burgraves 
— the  means  chiefly  employed  by  the  poet  to  produce  emotion  is 
contrast  of  character  ;  but  a  fuller  description  of  his  method  would 
require  more  space  than  I  can  afford.  Some  of  the  dramas,  like  "Le 
Roi  s'amuse  "  repel  by  their  too  realistic  horror;  an  overwhelming^ 
horror  which  is  left  unrelieved  by  the  soothing- euphuism  of  diction 
which  Shakespeare  so  wisely  and  advantageously  uses  in  almost 
all  such  circumstances,  and  notably  in  "  King-  Lear."  Some  of 
his  scenes  are  quite  unfit  for  the  eye  of  modesty,  but  at  his  worst 
he  is  immeasurably  cleaner  and  better  than  the  bestial  Zola  at 
his   best. 

In  a  punning  sonnet,  Tennyson  addressed  his  great  French 
contemporary  as  "  Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance."  The 
high  compliment  was  well  deserved.  All  the  romances  of  Victor 
Hugo,  like  his  poems,  display  the  genius  of  a  master.  Notre  Dame 
is  in  many  respect-  one  of  the  greatest  novels  ever  produced.  The 
digressive  voluminous!iess  of  "  Les  Mis6rables  "  leave  an  impres- 
sion time  cannot  efface.  The  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea  "  is  a  work  of 
gigantic  power.  "  Ninety-Three,"  the  last  of  his  magnificent 
romances  is  the  epic  of  the  Revolution.  The  ''  Man  who  Laughs  " 
and  "  The  History  of  a  Crime  "  belong  to  quite  a  different  class; 
The  *'  Man  who  Laughs  "  is  overcharged  with  a  horror  so  gro- 
tesque that  we  a'most  snigger  while  we  tremble.  It  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  nearest  approach  to  failure  Victor  Hugo  made  in  prose 
romance  :  that  is,  if  "  The  History  of  a  Crime  "  was  not  a  closer 
approach.  When  one  reads  Hugo's  poetry  one  conjectures  it 
would  be  better  than  his  prose,  but  when  one  enters  upon  the 
prose  this  conjecture  is  set  aside,  and  one  concludes  that  the  bril- 
liant author  is,  after  all,  greatest  in  prose — a  superiority  in  con- 
formity with  the  genius  of  the  French  language.  W^hen  his  whole 
output  in  prose  and  poetry  is  considered  one  understand  why  he 
was  declared  to  be  the  supreme  French  mind  of  his  century.  This 
remains  a  common — I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  not  exaggerated  — 
estimate  of  a  mighty  maker  of  harmonies. 

The  fifth  day  of  September,  1870,  two  days  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  army  at  Sedan,  found  France  a  Republic,  and 
Victor  Hugo  returned  to  Paris.      The  following  year   brought   the 
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bloody  commune,  in  which  thieves,  liars,  drunkards,  fornicators, 
quarrellers  and  blasphemers  were  banded  together  with  crowds  of 
giddy,  thoughtless,  dissolute  young  men.  Being  a  member  of  the 
priest-murdering  Communal  Government,  the  poet  had  to  quit  his 
country  for  his  country's  good,  be  it  said.  Returning  to  Paris 
once  more  under  the  general  amnesty,  he  in  1877,  published 
*'The  Art  of  Grandfatherhood,"  a  most  remarkable  volume  of 
verse.  The  sweet  child-idyls  of  which  it  is  composed  become  more 
interesting  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  simply  the  recital  of 
little  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  two  beloved  grandchildren.  What 
a  work  from  an  ex-leader  of  priest-slaughtering  Communists  ! 
"J'ai  fait  peur  aux  petits  hommes,"  he  wrote,  "Jamais  aux  petits 
entants."  Many  of  those  child  poems  are  specially  memorable  for 
their  beauty,  and  the  collection  is  the  one  to  which  the  slightest 
exception  may  be  taken. 

The  last  years  of  this  great  writer  were  surrounded  by  uni- 
versal admiration  amounting  almost  to  worship,  and  when  in 
1885,  he  died  full  of  years  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  a  sort 
of  French  pagan  V^estminster  Abbey,  all  France  wept  over  his 
tomb.  The  other  day,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary,  all 
France  attended  the  ceremonies,  and  much  surprise  is  felt  by 
foreigners  at  the  universality  of  the  demonstration.  It  did  not 
mean  that  all  Frenchmen  unreservedly  admire  the  philosophy  of 
Victor  Hugo.  In  one  of  his  excellent  "  Studies  in  Literature," 
Mr.  Maurice  Egan  says  *.  "A  Frenchman  may  differ  from  another 
Frenchman  on  almost  every  subject,  but  when  ii  is  a  matter  of 
literary  judgment  of  the  classics  of  his  own  country  you  will  find 
harmony.  He  may  hate  Voltaire's  object,  which  was  to  scorn  and 
degrade,  but  he  will  admire  those  qualities  of  style  which  made 
Voltaire  so  dangerous."  So  by  swelling  the  Hugo  centenary,  it  is 
probable  the  French  people  meant  only  to  mark  their  national 
admiration  for  a  most  brilliant  racial  manifestation  of  that  highest 
miracle  of  the  human  intellect  which  we  call  literary  genius. 

With  the  imagery  he  always  used  so  lavishly,  Victor  Hugo 
compared  the  fancy  to  an  immense  cross,  the  extremities  of  which 
formed  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  He  personified  thought 
as  an  eagle,  having  four  wings,  named  respectively,  lyric,    drama, 
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satire,  and  epic.  No  better  description  could  be  g^iven  of  what 
imagination  and  thought  were  to  him.  As  a  writer  he  was 
great,  and  in  my  opinion,  but  one  thing  hindered  him  from 
being  great  among  the  very  greatest.  In  his  prime  he  cut 
loose  from  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  hope 
the  great  majority  of  my  readers  will  believe  with  me  when  I 
say  that  religion  is  dogma  as  well  as  service.  It  follows  that 
poetry  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  religion,  Mathew  Arnold  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  ;  but  like  religion,  poetry  has  its  spiritual 
side,  it  draws  its  strength  from  the  unseen  and  the  supersensible, 
it  regards  beauty  as  distinguished  from  utility,  as  religion  con- 
cerns itself  with  that  highest  manifestation  of  beauty,  the  breath 
of  Deity  actuating  all  things,  and,  finally,  the  religious  substance 
of  human  nature  is  the  soil  in  which  true  poetry  grows.  Now, 
Hugo  was,  during  almost  all  his  literary  career,  bitterly  opposed 
to  religious  dogma,  consequently  he  was  antagonistic  to  one 
of  the  essentials  ot  religion,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  appre- 
ciate some  of  the  finest  phases  of  poetry.  Speaking  for  myself 
I  venture  to  think  that  although  Hugo  could,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary strength  of  his  natural  qualities,  breathe  on  ''the  four 
winds  of  the  spirit,"  to  use  his  own  stately  phrase,  yet  precisely 
as  he  was  opposed  to  dogmatic  religion  he  was  impoetic  and  un- 
artistic.  May  we  not  trace  the  artistic  defects  of  Byron,  the 
English  poet  who  resembles  Victor  Hugo  most  to  this  want  of 
faith  in  God  and  man  ?  Would  not  Swinburne,  the  English  poet, 
who  has  expressed  the  greatest  admiration  for  Victor  Hugo,  be 
much  grander  were  his  verse  the  heartfelt  expression  of  a  devout 
believer?  Shelley  was  another  instance  that,  it  seems  to  me  at 
least,  puts  the  proposition  that  the  great  poet  must  be  a  Christian 
beyond  the  slightest  shadow  of  peradventure.  We  need  not  search 
far  for  an  adequate  cause.  It  is  abundantly  true  that  even  the 
most  common  moral  ideas  and  affections  which  all  men  acknowl- 
edge, would  be  stunted  and  dwarfed  if  cut  off  from  a  spiritual  back- 
ground, and  there  exists  a  whole  order  of  moral  ideas,  which  with- 
out that  background  could  not  exist  at  all.  Without  dogmatic  reli- 
gion the  word  conscience  can  have  no  meaning,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  mere   physical  world,  whereof  the  materialist,  or  the  positi- 
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vist,  takes  cognizance,  to  evoke  many  of  the  deepest  emotions,  and 
deep  emotion  is  the  great  essential  of  true  poetry.  Furthermore, 
I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  very  works  of  Victor  Huoi^o  afford 
ample  evidence  that  in  parting  with  dogrratic  religion  their  author 
greatly  stultified  himself.  To  begin,  the  virtue  in  which  the  poet 
prided  himself  most  in  possessing  was  the  virtue  of  manly  honesty; 
yet  he  was  unjust  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Church,  and  injustice  is 
dishonesty.  Then,  had  he  been  a  Catholic  he  could  not  have  pan- 
dered to  the  false  god  of  national  glory.  Again,  while  possessing 
some  of  the  greatest  natural  literary  powers,  he  created  monsters. 
The  horrible  *'  Man  who  Laughs  "  embodying  the  idea  of  a  creature 
whose  disfigured  features  lake  the  appearance  of  laughter  as  soon 
as  he  opens  his  mouth,  is  a  monster.  So  are  Quasimodo,  in  "  Notre- 
Dame,"  Triboulet,  in  "  Le  Roi  s'Amuse,"  and  the  abomin.ible 
Lucretia  Borgia.  Here  is  a  new  generation  of  Swift's  monsters, 
produced  by  one  who  was  not  subject  to  Swift's  madness,  and  the 
most  apparent  reason  why  they  were  so  produced  was  that  their 
author  regarded  mankind  from  a  low  plane,  and  not  through  the 
rarifying  medium  of  Christianity.  Finally,  his  greatest  creations 
are  Valjean  and  Gavroche  and  Gilliatt;  those  are  the  favorite  heroes 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  Hugo  lives.  They  are  essentially  persons 
of  generally  good  natural  dispositions,  but  their  souls  essay  no 
high  issues,  because  they  are  not  essentially  religious  ;  because 
they  do  not  act  as  if  they  believed  that  this  world  is  but  the  vesti- 
bule of  immortality.  This  lack  of  sympathy  compels  us  to  decline 
offering  them  a  place  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  among  the  beloved 
Sir  Galahads  of  our  most  cherishing  tancy.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  highest  effort  of  art  is  to  give  a  moral  hue  to  a 
material  description,  and  such  art  is,  I  feel  convinced,  utterly 
above  the  efforts  of  the  atheist.  Did  space  permit,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  marshal  many  additional  instances  indicating  that 
if  Hugo  had  been  a  Catholic,  and  had  the  meaning  of  life  been 
revealed  to  him  by  the  ancient  church  of  his  boyhood,  his  finest  crea- 
tions would  have  been  far  more  perfect  and  exemplary  than  he  left 
them,  and  he  would  have  been  infinitely  gre^.ter  and  nobler,  both 
as  an  artist  and  a  man,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough.  Someone 
may  remark  that  many  of  Hugo's  works,  notably  the   earlier  and 
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later  poems,  are  not  only  unobjectionable  but  praiseworthy  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view.  It  is  happily  quite  true  that  some  of 
Hugo's  works  appeal  strongly  to  Catholic  taste,  but  all  I  contend 
is  that  the  negative  philosophy  which  came  to  be  the  poet's  re- 
ligion, and  which  confines  knowledge  to  mere  appearances,  and 
all  belief  to  things  which  can  be  verified  by  physical  methods,  is 
not  favorable  to  the  highest  poetry  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  family  of  gentle  graces — compassion  for  the  fallen,  sym- 
pathy with  the  wretched,  admiration  for  oral  prayer,  sweet  charity 
— and  all  the  other  christian  virtues  which  have  supplied  the  most 
delicated  and  abiding  portions  of  his  poetry  with  its  most  charm- 
ing aroma,  really  sprung  up,  like  the  sun-kissed  stems  of  flowers, 
as  a  result  of  the  warm  afterglow  of  the  burning  sun  of  the  catho- 
licity of  his  boyhood  which  still  cast  a  retrospective  beam  over  the 
poet's  spirit  during  the  whole  of  his  life 

Victor  Hugo  is  too  gigantic  a  figure  to  admit  of  being 
adequately  measured  in  a  few  paragraphs,  and,  what  I  have 
written  is,  I  fear,  altogether  too  remarkable  for  its  omissions,  but 
mycritiques  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  exhaustive  reviews, 
and  this  one  must  now  close.  Every  great  author  unconsciously 
figures  forth  his  intellectual  equipment  in  some  one  or  other  of  his 
creations.  Thus,  Spenser  was  tainted  with  the  gory  miasma  of  his 
time  and  his  great  poem  reeks  with  blood  and  slaughter.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  his  own  Antiquary.  Shelley  was  his  own  Sen- 
sitive Plant.  Tennyson  was  his  own  Palace  of  Art.  In  the  same 
way,  Victor  Hugo  gives  his  readers  a  reflex  of  his  own  irreligious 
and  often  changed  mentality  in  the  famous  conception  of  the  loose 
carronade,  the  mighty  engine  of  war  that,  bursting  the  cables  by 
which  it  was  bound,  became  a  menace  to  all  until  it  was  secured 
anew,  and  it  is  in  this  last  episode  alone  that  the  likeness  fails,  for 
the  great  French  author  was  unfortunately  fated,  unshackled  to 
persue  his  destructive   course   until   the   grave   opened   across  his 

pathway. 

■* 

■X-    * 

My  chosen  novel  for  this  month  was  '*  Belinda  i  a  Story  of 
New  York,"  by  my  distinguished  name-sake  Maurice  Egan.  The 
critics  class  it  among  the  best  juveniles   produced  by  its   able  and 
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prolific  author,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  right,  although  they 
be  mere  critics.  But  what  business  has  an  old  crab  like  you  with 
a  juvenile?  methinks  I  hear  asked  by  a  shrill  voice  from  the  First 
Grade.  My  querulous  young  disintegrator  of  very  vulgar  frac 
tions,  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  on  no  account  allow  I 
am  too  old  thoroughly  to  enjoy  a  good  juvenile,  and  I  like  to 
solace    myself  with   the   sweet  delusion   of  the    man  in  Addison's 

Cato  : — 

*'  But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  roar  of  elements." 
You  know  the  rest,  no  doubt.  That  the  present  volume  is  good,  I 
firmly  believe.  The  plot  of  the  story  is — but  hold,  I  shall  not  give 
the  plot.  Plots  are  too  valuable  to  their  owners  to  be  given  away 
for  nothing  by  other  persons.  I  have  said  that  so  far  as  my  judg- 
ment may  be  trusted — I  would  have  nobody  rely  on  it  overmuch — 
the  tale  is  a  good  one,  original,  bright  and  lively.  When  that  much 
is  said,  all  is  said.  The  proper  thing  for  one  to  do  with  a  good 
story,  in  this  era  of  worthless  novels,  is  to  purchase  it,  to  read  it, 
if  necessary  to  re-read  it,  and  form  an  opinion  of  it  for  one's  self. 
This  much  may  be  told,  however,  the  kernel  of  the  story  consists 
in  the  revelation  of  how  an  alleged  "  Tom-boy"  may,  under  the 
sharp  attrition  of  necessity,  be  shaped  into  a  most  resourceful  and 
helpful  young  woman  ;  and  I  venture  to  think,  such  a  study 
deserves  the  close  attention  of  every  serious  student  of  mankind. 
To  add  the  other  term  denoting  the  apposite  in  sex  would  surely 
be  superfluous,  as  an  Eastern  philosopher  and  Lindlay  Marray,  the 
learned  father  of  British  grammarians,  have  remarked,  with  what 
justice  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  determine,  that  mankind 
embraces  womankind. 

Last  month  I  ventured  to  say  something  about  biography,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  advocate  it  as  an  attractive  and  instructive  de- 
partment of  letters.  Permit  me  now  to  speak  a  few  words  of  a 
sister  art,  or,  to  be  accurate,  of  a  more  personal  manifestation  of 
the  same  art.  The  record  of  a  life  drawn  up  by  the  pen  of  the 
person  who  lived  it  is  surely  the  most  authentic  and  desirable  form 
such  a  record  could  assume.     Autobiography  is   not   only,   as   all 
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will  acknowledg-e,  by  far  the  most  alluring  and  delightful  form  of 
biography,  but  it  is  also,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  upon  the  whole 
the  most  satisfying  and  useful.  Quite  certain  it  is  that  compari- 
tively  few  paint  themselves,  as  Cromwell  desired  to  be  painted, 
with  a  wart  on  the  nose.  But  as  warts  are  inconsequential  little 
things  for  everyone,  except  their  owners,  they  may  well  be  left  out 
of  the  canvas.  Then,  it  is  no  easy  task  that  of  looking  one's 
follies  in  the  face,  and  the  retrospection  of  life  reveals  follies  for 
the  most  part,  but  the  very  sensitiveness  which  a  man  displays  in 
slurring  over  certain  passages  in  his  career  forcefully  points  a 
moral.  It  is  true  that  a  man  in  giving  us  an  account  of  his  own 
actions,  even  supposing  him  to  be  perfectly  honest  and  disposed 
to  tell  us  the  truth,  may  be  sometimes  led  by  self-love  or  self- 
ignorance  to  deceive  both  his  readers  and  himself.  But  to  impose 
upon,  persons  of  ordinary  observation  and  judgment  in  a  matter 
wherein  imposition  is  usually  suspected  from  the  start,  cannot  be 
done  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  facts  which  are  stated  will 
in  general  sufficiently  indicate  the  real  motiveswhich  influenced 
the  actor  ;  and  much  may  be  gathered  even  from  the  mere  man- 
ner in  which  he  tells  his  story,  and  from  the  thousand  delicate  and 
indiscribable,  but  yet  universally  intelligent  evidenceof  feeling  and 
character  which,  in  such  a  communication,  will  unavoidably  slip 
out  in  a  man's  very  style  and  mode  of  expressing  himself.  While 
autobiographies  have  for  many,  not  to  say  for  most  persons, 
a  peculiar  charm,  some  people  find  them  terrible  iconoclasts. 
The  preconceptions  of  those  people  are  scattered  to  the  wind,  their 
idols  are  overturned  and  broken,  by  the  fiery  breath  of  the  open 
confession,  which  a  great  saint  has  assured  us,  is  good  for  the 
soul.  The  graceful  Roman  poet,  Horace,  tells  us  of  a  citizen  of 
Argos  who  fancied  that  he  sat  in  a  theatre,  seeing  and  applauding 
wonderful  tragedies.  Being  cured  of  his  madness  by  his  friends 
with  a  dose  of  hellebore,  instead  of  thanking  them  he  was 
indignant,  and  exclaimed  :  **  By  Pollux,  you  have  killed  me,  not 
saved  me,  in  thus  robbing  me  of  my  pleasure,  and  expelling  from 
my  mind  a  most  delightful  illusion  !  "  Well,  many  persons 
resemble  the  crazy  citizen  of  Argos.  Mayhap,  the  leading  charm 
of  autobiography  lurks  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  author   of 
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his  contemporaries.  Among-  the  countless  pung-ent  witticisms 
attributed  to  the  blasphemous  scoffer  Voltaire,  we  are  informed 
that  having  extolled  Haller,  he  was  told  that  he  was  very  generous 
in  so  doing,  since  Haller  had  just  said  the  contrary  of  him  ;  where- 
upon Voltaire  remarked,  after  a  pause,  "  Perhaps  we  are  both  of 
us  mistaken."  Like  other  poisons,  autobiographical  gossip  is 
neutralized  by  autobiographical  gossip,  and  for  the  eternal  welfare 
of  our  race,  let  us  join  in  the  hope  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  sorts 
of  gossip  that  gushes  from  the  lips  of  man  and  woman. 

Not  often  among  the  verses  that  make  their  first  appearance 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  or  weekly  press,  do  we  find  anything 
that  deserves  such  attention  as  "The  Poet,"  by  Mr.  Denis  A. 
McCarthy.  Never  since  the  appearance  of  Edwin  Markham's 
"  The  Man  with  the  Hoe  "  have  I  met  with  stanzas  so  noteworthy 
as  the  polished  and  thoughtful  couplets  o\  "The  Poet."  While 
perusing  them  one  finds  it  easy  to  realize  why  poets  are  also  philo- 
sophers. Mr.  McCarthy  was,  I  believe,  born  in  the  Golden  Vale 
of  Tipperary.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  his  fine  poem  appeared  in 
that  rich  store-house  of  good  poetry,  The  Pilot.   Here  is  the  poem  : 

The  poet  sees  the  tragedy  that  lies 
Concealed  within  the  heart  from  other  eyes. 
Behind  the  mask,  behind  the  surface  smile 
He  sees  the  gnawing  canker  grief  the  while. 
Beneath  the  word  he  sees  the  deeper  thought, 
And  deeper  still,  the  soul  with  sorrow  fraught. 
All  things  reveal  themselves  unto  his  ken, 
His  chart  is  human  life  ;  his  books  are  men. 
And  this  the  secret  is  of  all  his  art. 
He  sees  life  wholly,  others  but  in  part. 
A  god-like  gift  is  this  the  gods  bestow 
To  see  the  truth,  to  feel  it  and  to  know. 
And  thus  because  he  pierces  the  pretence 
Of  shallow  smiles  and  words  disguising  sense. 
The  poet  may  not  follow  others'  lead 
And  lightly  write  what  some  may  lightly  read. 
But  true  to  life  his  lines  some  trace  must  bear 
Of  life's  mysterious  sorrow  and  despair. 
The  sweetest  music  breathes  a  minor  strain, 
And  life  would  not  be  perfect  but  for  pain, 
And  so  the  poet  sings  of  grief  and  strife, 
And  tears  and  fears,  because  of  such  is  life. 

THE    END. 
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The  Soctalist^s  Million. 


HE  victory  was  ours.  The  socialist  ticket  had  been  re- 
turned in  its  entirety  and  with  its  candidates'  entry 
into  power,  the  principles  of  socialism  were  to  be  put  in 
practice  without  delay.  And  rightly  so.  For  were  not 
all  men  equal  ?  The  rich  had  no  more  right  to  their  immense 
fortunes  than  we  poor  workingmen,  starving  on  the  paltry  wages 
which  they  saw  fit  to  throw  to  us  as  our  share  of  this  world's 
goods.  Was  this  right?  Was  this  justice?  No!  a  thousand 
times,  no  !  Why  should  some  roll  in  wealth  and  comfort,  while 
others  are  starving  in  cold  and  nakedness?  Shall  we  thus  die, 
like  slaves  ?  No,  down  with  the  rich  !  Down  with  those  who 
withhold  us  our  rights. 

With  such  wild  thoughts,  echoes  of  the  fiery  speeches  heard 
to-day  and  the  preceding  days,  whirling  through  my  brain,  I 
made  my  way  homewards  amid  groups  of  rejoicing  men  and 
women,  all  eagerly  discussing  the  great  victory  and  its  immediate 
consequence,  the  equal  division  of  property.  To-morrow  at  seven 
in  the  morning  each  man  and  woman  was  to  call  at  the  Public 
Treasury  and  receive  his  or  her  share  of  the  total  wealth.  Their 
leaders  (smart  men  they  were)  had  calculated  that  each  one  would 
receive  a  million.  Everyone  was  satisfied.  Did  I  say  everyone? 
Well,  there  was  a  small  minority  who  violently  protested  and  re- 
sisted. They  were  the  former  owners  whose  wealth  was  to  be 
divided.  Their  resistance  was,  ot  course,  but  natural,  for  no  one 
likes  to  lose  his  fortune.  But  we  socialists  took  no  notice  of  their 
protestation  beyond  bundling  a  few  of  the  most  violent  nabobs  off 
to  prison,  to  teach  them  that  the  weal  and  woe  of  a  few  must  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  common  good.  This  quieted  them  down 
wonderfully,  and  our  men  experienced  but  little  difficulty  in  gather- 
ing their  money  into  the  Public  Treasury. 

To-morrow,  then,  this  money  was  to  be  divided  equally 
among  all.  After  that,  no  more  work,  no  more  want.  I  would 
have  my  carriage;  my  table  would  equal  the  best,  my  wines  would 
be  of  the  finest,  and  in  imagination  I  already  drew  in  the  smoke  of 
a  fragrant  Havana.      When  I  reached  home,  I  threw  myself  upon 
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my   bed,    and    forgetting,    in   my  excitement,    that    I    had    tasted 
nothing  since  morning,  I  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  it  was  four  o'clock.  Three  hours 
more  and  the  distribution  would  begin,  and  I  would  be  a  rich  man. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan,  I  thought,  to  go  early  and  get  a  place 
among  the  first-comers. 

So  leaving  the  house,  I  soon  reached  the  place  of  distribution, 
the  Public  Treasury,  before  which  I  already  found  quite  a  crowd 
assembled,  which  was  continually  increasing.  There  was  many  a 
sharp  struggle  for  a  nearer  place,  and  as  there  were  no  policemen 
around  (for  they  too  were  to  get  their  million),  this  often  caused 
bitter  words  and  even  blows.  One  brute  of  a  fellow  caught  me  by 
my  coat-collar,  and  as  I  would  not  budge  for  him,  he  struck  me 
fiercely  on  the  head  with  his  big  fist.  I  bore  the  pain,  however, 
as  I  was  already  bearing  a  rebellious  sensation  in  the  stomach.  I 
remembered  then,  that  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  morning  be- 
fore. I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  fine  breakfast  as  soon  as  I 
returned  home  with  my  million  in  my  pocket. 

Suddenly,  the  big  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Treasury  struck 
the  hour  of  seven.  An  enthusiastic  shout  rent  the  air  as  the  doors 
of  the  big  building  swung  open  and  the  multitude  thronged  in. 
Entering  among  the  first,  I  quickly  grabbed  one  of  the  bags 
marked  in  big  figures  1,000,000,  hastily  made  my  exit  by  the  rear 
door,  and  hastened  home  just  in  time  to  see  my  old  housekeeper 
Mariamne  entering  before  me,  concealing  something  in  her  apron. 
**  Ah,  something  special  for  the  breakfast,  I  suppose,"  I  said  to 
myself.  Aloud,  however,  I  called  out,  '^Mariamne,  hurry  with 
breakfast,  I  am  horribly  hungry,  this  morning."  No  answer.  I 
called  again  and  still  I  received  no  response.  Wondering,  I  went 
down  to  the  housekeeper's  room  and  there  I  found  Mariamne  pack- 
ing her  trunk.  I  repeated  my  request.  *'  What  !"  said  she,  "  do 
you  think  1  am  fool  enough  to  work  for  you  any  longer.  Oh,  no  ! 
You  may  wait  on  yourself  now.  I  for  my  part,  am  going  to  take 
life  easy  as  long  as  I  can  ;  for  I've  got  my  million,  too."  With 
that  she  walked  out  and  left  me  standing  there,  raging.  I  soon 
calmed  down,  however.  Hunger  is  a  wonderful  sedative  for  a 
passion. 
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*'But  really,  I  must  eat  somethingf,  '  I  said  to  myself.  "lam, 
literally  speaking,  starving"  with  a  million  at  my  command."  Find- 
ing nothing  in  the  pantry  I  determined  to  go  out  and  buy  a  supply 
of  provisions,  that  would  last  me  till  I  could  procure  a  new  house- 
keeper. So  forth  I  journeyed,  first  to  the  baker.  I  entered  the 
shop  and  stood  there,  no  one  minding  me  in  the  least.  I  rapped 
on  the  counter,  and  in  response,  the  fat  baker  put  his  head  out  at 
the  door  leading  to  the  interior  apartments,  scowled  at  me  and 
withdrew  it  again.  Finally  I  called  out  :  '*  Hello  !  in  there  !  I 
wish  to  buy  some  bread."  This  brought  the  baker  out  in  a 
passion.  "Well,  you  can't  buy  it  here.  A  man  worth  a  million 
is  net  going  to  slave  and  work  himself  to  death  for  others.  So  if 
that  is  what  you  want,  you  may  as  well  get  out."  And  with  an 
oath  he  slammed  the  door  in  my  face. 

Somewhat  discouraged,  I  proceeded  to  the  butcher,  who  when 
he  heard  my  request,  burst  out  laughing.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
already  sold  all  his  meat  and  that  he  was  now  worth  $1,100,000 
since  he  had  charged  $100  a  pound  and  made  no  allowance  for 
bones.  And  even  at  that  price  the  demand  had  been  greater  than  the 
supply.  I  felt  that  in  my  present  state  I  would  give  even  more 
^han  that  for  a  good  beef  steak. 

Leaving  the  butcher,  I  wandered  aimlessly  about,  feeling 
ready  to  faint  with  weakness.  Suddenly  I  came  before  a  brilliantly 
lighted  bar-room,  which  was  crowded  with  jubilant  men.  The 
saloon-keeper  had  had  his  million  but,  being  an  avaricious  man,  he 
determined  to  make  as  much  more  as  he  could.  He  was  the  only 
one  of  his  profession  who  had  kept  his  place  open,  and  I  heard  him 
whisper  to  his  wife  that  they  would  be  worth  at  least  two  millions 
before  the  night  was  over,  as  he  took  nothing  less  than  $25.00  for 
a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  at  the  rate  it  was  going  there  would  be 
nothing  left  by  ten  o'clock.  Hastily  calling  for  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  whiskey,  which  the  shrewd  old  host  had  liberally  supplied 
with  water,  I  again  entered  the  streets. 

Walking  unsteadily  along,  getting  weaker  at  every  step,  I 
finally  came  to  the  river.  I  had  carried  my  million  with  me,  so 
far,  but  now  I  could  hardly  hold  the  bag.  I  felt  that  1  was  dying 
of  starvation  and  as  I  looked  at  the  wealth  before   me,    so   useless 
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to  allay  my  hunger,  I  was  filled  with  an  uncontrollable  anger.  I 
seized  the  bag  in  both  hands  and  with  the  words  "  Cursed  gold, 
you  are  the  cause  of  my  death,"      I    cast    myself   into  the    river. 

There  was  a  loud  crash  and 1  found  myself  on  the  floor,  beside 

my  bed,  with  the  counterpane  tightly  clasped  in  my  hands,  while 
from  the  nearby  kitchen,  I  heard  my  old  housekeeper  calling  out 
cheerily,    "  Breakfast  is  ready." 

Thank  God,  it  was  all  a  dream,  a  vivid  dream.  True,  I  was 
not  the  possessor  of  a  million,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  good  breakfast  waiting  for  me,  to  which  I  did  as  much 
justice  as  if  I  had  really  been  fasting  three  days.  And  old  Mariamne 
had  not  abandoned  me  either,  but  was  there  waiting  on  me  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  taking  as  good  care  of  me  as  if  I  were  really  the 
possessor  of  a  million. 

A.   H.   KuNz,   '02. 


y^W^ 


CONTENTMENT. 

Within  the  confinement  of  this  little  room 

W^hose  narrow  space  had  held  my  hopes  and  fears, 
For  lo,  what  matters  it,  how  many  years, — 

I  find  a  garden  in  perennial  bloom. 

There's  not  an  ingle-nook  nor  corner  small  ; 

There's  not  an  object-picture,  print  nor  book  ; 

There's  not  a  hand's-breadth  span  upon  the  wall, 

That  blossoms  not  to  memory  'neath  my  look. 

And  like  a  garden,  when  the  sunshine  plays, 
No  fairer  pleasance  can  reflect  her  rays. 

And  though  when  gloom  and  murk  pervade,  I  know 
These  erstwhile  beauties  of  my  garden  fade. 
Where  is  it  otherwise  ?     When  all  is  said 

I'd  not  exchange  my  realm  for  aught  below. 

J.   W.   Schwartz. 
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The  Children's  Aid  Societies  of  Ontario. 


HE  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  ot  neg^lected  and 
dependent  children  of  Ontario  for  the  year  iqoi,  recently 
issued  in  printed  form  by  order  of  the  Ontario  Leg"isla- 
ture,  should  be  read  carefully  not  only  by  those  who  take 
an  active  interest  in  philanthropic  work  of  this  character,  but  also 
by  the  far  g-reater  number  of  persons  who  sit  idly  by  and  leave  to 
the  few  the  burden  of  a  work  that  appeals  with  equal  force  to  all. 

The  Children's  Aid  Societies  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  have 
been  established  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  Protection  and 
Reformation  of  Neg^lected  Children  (Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
1897,  Chap.  259).  The  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  on  these 
societies  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  following  classes  of 
children  is  such  as  to  deprive  the  parent  or  guardian  of  all  legal 
right  in  respect  to  such  children,  and  to  transfer  the  right  to  the 
society.  Of  course  no  transfer  of  parental  rights  can  be  made 
unless  by  order  of  a  county  court  judge  issued  after  having-  heard 
the  evidence  and  aro^uments  offered  for  and  ag^ainst  the  transfer 
proposed. 

(1.)  Any  constable  of  the  society  or  any  chief  constable  or  inspector  of 
police  may  apprehend  without  warrant  and  bring- before  the  judge  as  neglected 
any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, if  a  boy,  or  sixteen  years 
if  a  girl,  who  comes  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions,  namely  : — 

(«.)  Who  is  found  begging,  or  receiving  alms,  or  thieving  in  any  street, 
thoroughfare,  tavern  or  place  of  public  resort,  or  sleeping-  at  night  in  the  open 
air  ; 

{b.)  Who  is  found  wandering  about  at  late  hours  and  not  having  any  home 
or  settled  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship  ; 

{c.)  Who  is  found  associating  or  dwelling  with  a  thief,  vagrant  or  drunk- 
ard, or  who  by  reason  of  neglect  or  drunkenness  or  other  vices  of  its  parents 
or  guardians  is  suffered  to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control 
and  education,  or  in  circumstances  exposing  such  child  to  an  idle  and  dissolute 
life  ; 

(d.)  Who  is  found  in  any  house  of  ill-fame,  or  in  company  of  d  reputed  bad 
character  ; 

(<?.)  Who  is  found  destitute,  being  an  orphan,  or  deserted  by  its  parents, 
or  having  a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  imprisonment  for  crime. 
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The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Kelso,  tells  us  in  his  report  that  dur- 
ing" the  nine  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  1,558  children  com- 
ing under  one  or  other  of  these  classes  have  been  handed  over  to 
the  societies  under  his  supervision,  and  of  this  number  240  belong* 
to  the  operations  of  last  year. 

All  these  children  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes  and  are 
visited  regularly  by  officers  of  the  various  Branch  Societies,  as 
well  as  by  an  officer  from  headquarters  at  Toronto.  The  reports  of 
these  visitors  are,  not  only  on  the  whole,  but  practically  without 
exception,  satisfactory.  The  children,  we  are  told  in  the  reports, 
are  well  pleased  with  their  new  surroundings,  are  tenderly  treated 
and  bear  evidence  in  their  general  appearance  and  conduct  of  a 
total  change  for  the  better  both  morally  and  physically. 

Scattered  over  the  province  there  are,  according  to  the  report 
before  us,  thirty  Children's  Aid  Societies.  The  Society  at  Ottawa 
has  done  its  share  of  the  good  work,  having  since  its  inception 
eight  years  ago  taken  under  its  care  no  fewer  than  217  children. 
Mr.  Keane,  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  this  branch,  reports  the 
aims  of  the  Society:  *'To  secure  justice  for  every  child  within 
its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  as  far  as  may  be  cruelty  or  neglect,  to 
encourage  a  sense  of  parental  responsibility,  to  provide  homes 
rather  than  institutions  for  homeless  or  dependent  children,  by 
urg-ing  upon  good  people  the  duty  and  privilege  of  taking  into 
their  homes  and  hearts  a  forlorn  child  and  training  him  or  her 
to  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  thus  to  be  a  benefit  and  blessing-  instead 
of  a  burden  to  the  community." 

These  are  high  and  noble  aims  not  easily  attained,  but 
judging  from  the  reports  of  the  visitors  from  the  Ottawa  Branch 
they  are  not  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  effort. 
Certainly  the  reports  of  the  various  Children's  Aid  Societies  so  tar, 
are  the  best  justification  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  law 
under  which  they  have  been  called  into  existence.  It  is  well, 
though,  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  societies  are  still  in  the  test 
period  of  their  existence.  Nine  years  is  but  a  brief  space  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  movement  intended  to  affect  the  welfare  of  a  nation. 
The  law  confers  upon  these  societies  wide  and  responsible  powers 
affecting  not    only   the    temporal    but    the   eternal   welfare   of  the 
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children  committed  to  their  charge.  It  is  on  this  latter  account, 
principally,  that  Catholics  should  be  alive  to  the  duty  that  is  theirs 
in  this  regard.  Catholic  men  and  women  should  be  prepared, 
wherever  a  Branch  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  formed,  to 
come  forward  and  take  their  fair  share  of  the  work,  so  that  the 
faith  of  any  Catholic  child  coming  under  the  society's  care  may  be 
fully  safe-guarded.  It  is  well  to  give  the  law  a  fair  trial  ;  and  this, 
we  think,  can  be  done  without  any  disparaging  reflection  on  the 
institutions  that  have  been  established  in  the  province,  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  orphaned  and  neglected  children.  In  this 
respect,  we  think  Mr.  Kelso  has  made  a  n^^istake.  Speaking  only 
of  those  institutions  under  Catholic  management,  of  the  uoit kings 
of  which  we  claim  to  know  something,  we  know  they  have  done, 
and  are  still  doing  admirable  work,  work,  too,  of  a  rescue  character 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  cases  concerned,  could  not  be  success- 
fully handled  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Then  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  also  that  the  *' placing-out  "  system  is  not  a  recent 
discovery,  nor  was  it  made  by  Mr.  Kelso,  or  the  Ontario  legisla- 
tors. It  has  been  in  operation  for  years  in  our  Catholic  orphan- 
ages and  has  been  carried  on  under  many  difficulties  often,  with  a 
measure  of  success  none  the  less  substantial  and  permanent, 
because  it  has  been  done  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner  with- 
out any  special  appeals  for  public  notice  or  applause. 

K. 


THE  APPLE  TREE. 

Have  you  plucked  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring? 

In  the  spring  ? 
And  caught  their  subtle  odors  in  the  spring  ? 
Pink  buds  panting  at  the  light. 
Crumpled  petals  baby  white. 
Just  to  touch  them  a  delight — 

In  the  spring  ? 

William  Martin  in  Ten  Common  Trees. 
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Self-Supporting  College  Students^ 

HILE  Oxford  and  the  great  European  Universities  were 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  they  were 
crowded  with  students  of  all  nationalities  and  of  every 
condition  of  life.  Among  these  students  reigned  the 
purest  democracy  :  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  was  lost  :  there 
was  no  aristocracy  save  that  of  merit  and  application.  In  fact  so 
far  did  the  poorer,  the  artisan  and  especially  the  agricultural  ele- 
ments of  society  predominate,  that  when  they  returned  in  the  busiest 
part  of  the  summer  to  help  their  families  in  the  sh  ^ps  or  in  the 
fields,  the  classrooms  were  left  empty,  so  that  vacation  (from  the 
Latin  vacat)  had  to  be  granted  In  course  oi  time,  however,  the 
advantages  of  college  training  seemed  to  pass  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  and  become  the  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  richer  and  aristocratic  classes.  This  is  pretty 
much  the  case  in  Oxford  to-day.  When  Mr.  Carnegie  endowed 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  last  year  with  scholarships  tor  poor 
but  deserving  students  the  cry  went  forth  that  his  act  would 
*' pauperise  education"  in  Scotland,  by  thus  admitting  candidates 
undesirable  from  a  social  point  of  view.  The  most  remarkable 
bequest  made  by  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  will  surely  have  for  effect 
to  increase  the  already  great  desire  there  is  for  an  intellectual  de- 
velopment such  as  a  university  is  supposed  to  afford.  Much  has 
been  done  for  education  in  late  years  by  such  bequests.  From  our 
exchanges,  notably  the  Jourjial  of  Queen's  University,  we  learn 
how  many  of  our  Canadian  establishments  ascribe  much  of  their 
success,  financially,  to  the  sacrifices  of  alumni  of  theirs  who  now 
hold  positions  in  the  ministry.  We  may  say  the  same  of  our  own 
clergy  and  we  could  name  one  in  Boston  (lately  made  Monsignor) 
to  whom  an  astonishing  multitude  of  young  men  are  indebted  in 
this  respect.  Still  with  a  great  many  who  cannot  hope  to  benefit 
from  these  sources  there  will  be  the  question  of  means.  Any 
chance  that  offers,  may  conduce  to  the  end  in  view,  so  we  willingly 
insert  the  following  open  letter  from  The  Success  Company, 
Washington   Square,  New  York. 
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To  THE  Editors  : — 

We  are  desirous  of  bring-ing-  to  the  attention  of  your  readers  the  fact  that 
we  have  just  established  a  "  Success  Bureau  of  Education."  The  function  of 
this  Bureau  is,  and  will  be,  to  advise  with  students  upon  the  best  methods  of 
mind-training"  to  reach  a  desired  g"oal,  and  to  sug-g-est  and  provide  the  ways 
and  means  for  obtaining-  the  necessary  money. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  we  are  arrang^ing-  to  provide  Success 
Scholarships  in  the  leading  schools  and  colleg-es  of  the  country. 

We  should  be  g'lad  to  hear  from  any  students  who  may  be  interested  in 
learning-  the  details  of  our  plans. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  SUCCESS  COMPANY, 

By  Edmaard  E.  Higgins, 

President. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Boston  Herald  may   be   sug- 
gestive to  our  ambitious  young  men  : — 

•  The  earnest  efforts  of  impecunious,  but  ambitious,  students  of  colleges 
and  universities  to  earn  the  means  of  securing-  their  education  are  attracting- 
more  and  more  attention  and  sj'mpathy,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  it  be- 
tokens is  being-  fostered  by  the  benevolent  as  a  better  service  than  mere 
charity.  Our  foremost  universities  now  make  frequent  encourag-ing-  state- 
ments of  what  is  accomplished  in  this  way.  We  have  lately  been  much 
interested  in  a  statement  of  what  is  doing-  by  students  of  Atlanta  University. 
The  ofificers  of  the  university  say  that,  of  more  than  a  hundred  men  and  boys 
questioned,  it  was  found  that  all  but  one  claimed  to  have  been  eng-ag-ed  in 
some  remunerative  work  during-  the  last  summer  vacation.  Some  worked  on 
farms,  several  taug-ht  country  schools,  many  were  employed  in  hotels,  others 
worked  at  mechanical  trades,  and  a  few  as  common  laborers.  Two  enterpris- 
ing- boys  went  into  the  ice  b,usiness  on  their  own  account,  buying- a  wag-on  and 
hiring-  a  horse,  and  they  were  successful.  Others  were  employed  as  qffice 
boys,  newspaper  carriers,  brick  masons,  in  printing  office  work,  and  in  barber 
shops,  post-offices,  grocery  stores,  railroad  offices,  wire  drawing,  tailoring, 
candy  making,  cracker  baking,  bag  sewing,  running  elevators  and  mending 
shoes.  Altogether,  the  amount  earned  by  these  students  exceeded  $4,000, 
which  means,  the  officers  say,  that  there  is  no  boy  at  present  in  attendance  at 
the  university  who  did  not  earn  enough  money  last  summer  to  pay  his  tuition 
and  to  buy  his  text  books.  Many  earned  enough  to  buy  their  clothing,  in 
addition.  Most  of  the  young  men  boarding  on  the  campus  earned  some  por- 
tion of  their  board  bills.  Surely,  it  is  gross  injustice  to  style  such  students  as 
these  "  loafers." 

M.  T.  P. 
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A  WORD  IN  TIME. 

Spring  with  all  its  beauty  has  again  made  its  appearance,  and 
with  its  advance  the  present  energetic  editors  of  The  Review  see 
that  two  numbers  more  will  complete  Volume  IV.  Casting  a 
retrospective  eye  over  the  work  performed  during  the  scholastic 
year  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  they  have  a  right  to  feel 
proud  at  the  work  accomplished.  But,  as  seated  around  the 
antique  table  in  the  grim  old  sanctum,  the  oft-repeated  question 
presents  itself  concerning  those  who  are  to  fill  those  same  seats 
when  the  autumnal  breezes  once  more  deprive  Nature  of  her  sum- 
mer garments.  This  year's  graduating  class  numbers  among  its 
members  four  of  the  editors  of  our  college  journal,  a  production 
whose  fame  in  literary  circles  is  envied  by  magazines  with  loftier 
ambitions.  Who  are  those  who  shall  take  up  the  quill  and  follow 
the  example  of  their  predecessors  by  upholding  the  high  standard 
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of  The  Review?  Although  reluctantly,  we  are  forced  to  state 
that  the  students  in  general  have  not  responded  to  the  call  for 
contributions  as  we  had  anticipated.  Some,  it  is  true,  give  as  an 
excuse  past  failures.  To  these  we  might  answer  that  in  former 
years  those  who  found  their  names  annexed  to  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  articles,  have  attained  that  distinction  by  persever- 
ance, by  re-writing  their  essays  over  and  over  again.  Others  there 
are,  who,  through  modesty,  real  or  assumed,  have  never  attempted 
to  write,  although  their  names  should  be  among  the  first  to  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  board.  We  pen  these  few  lines 
having  in  view  the  tendering  of  a  little  good  advice. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Managing  Editor  has  generally 
been  a  stranger,  who,  upon  the  arrival  ot  the  students,  had  to 
rely  on  rumor,  good  standing  in  class  or  professor's  recommend- 
ation to  point  out  those  whom  he  should  select  as  his  staff.  In 
futui-e  the  editors  will  be  selected  from  those  who  have  previously 
contributed,  their  work  being  the  criterion  by  which  they  shall  be 
judged.  There  is  still  time — in  fact  now  are  the  golden  oppor- 
tunities— for  hard  and  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish 
to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  their  names  among  the  editors 
of  their  college  journal. 


PRESS  AMENITIES. 

The  Pilot  credits  the  Irish  Catholic  with  an  article  on  *'  The  Treasures  of 
the  Vatican  Palace,"  which  was  orig-inally  published  in  these  pag-es.  Our 
Boston  contemporary  need  never  feel  oblig-ed  to  credit  anything^  (except  the 
faculty  to  know  a  good  thing-  when  it  sees  it  and  to  seize  a  good  thing-  when 
it  knows  it)  to  the  Dublin  paper. — Ave  Maria. 

Score  one.  We  think  the  Casket  scores  two.  Our  Boston 
contemporary  "  seized  a  good  thing"  in  our  obscure  little  periodi- 
cal without  ever  a  "Thank  you."  Then  it  gets  "riled"  over 
politics  so  far  as  to  forget  justice  and  charity  and  to  apply  a  very 
damaging  epithet — one  for  which  we  hope  suitable  reparation  will 
not  be  refused.  In  our  opinion  newspaper  editors  are  not  exempted 
from  keeping  the  Commandments  any  more  than  their  neighbors, 
nor  is  it  to  their  interest,  by  the  exhibition  of  unfair  tactics,  to  make 
their  readers  suffer. 
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FIND  THE   DEGREE? 

A  puzzle-picture  represents  a  gentleman  calling  to  a  newsboy : 
"  Sonny,  bring  me  a  paper  !"  And  it  is  asked,  "  Where  is  the 
paper  ?"  Many  of  the  students  are  beginning  to  put  to  themselves 
a  question  somewhat  similar.  For  the  anxious  members  of  the 
Third  Form,  it  is,  "  W^here  is  my  Matriculation  ?"  The  Fifth 
Form  have  to  think  about  their  Intermediate,  the  Sixth  about  the 
B.Ph.;  whilst  the  Seventh  Form  must  **  bag  "  two  degrees,  the 
L.Ph.  and  the  B.A.  In  any  case,  to  the  conscientious  student 
who  began  the  very  first  day  of  the  term  to  prepare  for  the  ordeal, 
the  coveted  degree  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  capture.  Not  so 
for  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  so  far  ''  occupied  about  many 
things"  ;  whose  classwork  came  last  instead  of  first.  These  may 
now  become  suddenly  avaricious  of  study-time  and  find  they  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  work.  They  may  expend  a  prodigious 
amount  of  energy  and  not  yet  quite  attain  the  mark.  Still,  a 
supreme,  sustained,  efi^ort,  even  if  late,  will  do  no  harm.  Calling 
all  one's  reserves  to  the  firing-line    may  decide  the  tide  of  victory. 


VARIOUS. 

From  the  Review  of  St.  Louis  we  learn  that  in  Holland  with 
a  population  of  less  than  two  millions,  there  are  130  Catholic 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  There  are  13  of  them  dailies, 
27  semi-weeklies  and  tri-weeklies,  51  weeklies,  39  semi-monthlies 
and  quarterlies. 

We  see  now  and  then  the  absurd  charge  timidly  made  that 
the  Jesuits  are  accountable  for  the  assassination  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  In  a  few  years  this  calumny  will  be  more  boldly 
repeated  and  finally  regarded  as  an   incontestable  fact  of  history. 

The  April  Labour  Gazette  sets  forth  the  main  facts  embodied  in 
the  report  ot  the  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  im- 
migration. This  document  deals  with  one  of  the  most  important 
and  intricate  of  the  delicate  industrial  and  social  problems  of  the 
Dominion. 
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The  March  Ecclesiastical  Review  notices  Father  Dutto's  re- 
cently published  Life  of  Bishop  de  Las  Casas^  the  first  naturalised 
American  priest.  A  Spaniard,  he  accompanied  Columbus  on  his 
third  journey  to  San  Domingo.  In  turn  planter,  miner,  slave- 
owner in  Cuba,  he  at  last  took  sacred  Orders  in  order  to  become 
for  the  Indians  the  efficient  protector  which  he  was  for  fifty  years. 
"  He  defended  their  lives,  their  natural  rights  of  possession,  their 
faith.  Were  we  to  begin,"  writes  Father  Dutto,  "  with  his  ser- 
mon prea.  hed  on  Pentecost  Sunday  in  15  14  and  read  all  uhe  10,000 
pages  which  he  wrote  between  that  date  and  1564  when  he  made 
his  last  will,  not  one  page  would  be  found  not  written  directly  or 
indirectly  in  defence  and  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  The  conviction 
creeps  on  the  student  of  early  American  history  who  dives  deeply 
into  the  original  source  of  information,  that,  had  there  been  no 
Las  Casas,  and  had  he  not  been  a  Catholic  priest  backed  by  as 
powerful  a  friend  as  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  it  would  be  doubtful  if 
even  a  vestige  of  the  American  Indian  would  now  remain." 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  skilful  manner  in 
which,  in  the  paper  '*  Mainly  About  Books,"  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  eminent  French  writer,  Victor  Hugo,  has  been  out- 
lined from  his  works. 


%oo^    S^eViev?. 


A  little  volume  on  hand,  entitled  Mary  Tracy's  Fortune, 
by  Anna  T.  Sadlier,  is  a  general  favorite  with  the  younger  mem- 
bers. The  story,  the  style  and  the  characters  portrayed  therein 
unite  in  claiming  for  it,  well-merited  book-space  in  every  juvenile 
library. 

Bunt  and  Bill  is  a  short  story  from  the  pen  of  Clara  Mul- 
holland.  The  plot  is  simple,  the  style  easy  but  at  the  .-ame  time 
graceful  and  lively.  In  describing  the  life  of  children,  the  authoress 
seems  an  adept  and  young  people,  we  think,  will  find  the  story 
interesting.  Such  juveline  novels,  with  a  little  more  plot  and  a  little 
less  dialogue,  however,  should  be  encouraged. 
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Recruit  Tommy  Collins,  by  Mary  G.  Bonesteel,  represents 
the  youthful  hero  of  a  regiment.  The  breezy  tale  of  adventure 
and  hairbreath  escapes  will  appeal  to  young  people  who  delight  in 
the  scenes  afforded  by  circuses,  games,  fires  and  street  parades, 
While  the  imagination  is  stimulated,  the  mind  and  heart  are  not 
allowed  to  "  run  to  grass." 

As  True  as  Gold,  by  Mary  E.  Mannix,  is  a  tale  placed  in 
the  Catholic  Missions  of  Southern  California  with  their  rich  Spanish 
and  Indian  settings.  The  worth  of  the  fiction  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Mannix  has  long  since  been  decided  in  such  books  as  her  "Chroni- 
cles of  the  Little  Sisters,"  and  *'  The  Tales  Tim  Told  us." 

We  have  also  at   hand,  to    grace  the   shelves   of  our   junior 
library,  a  little  volume  entitled  :   Bob   O'Link,  from   the   pen    of 
Mary  T.  Waggaman.     The  story  is  interesting  and  well  executed, 
while  the  youthful  heroine  strikes  us  as  a  most  happy  portrayal. 

The  Golden  L#ily,  by  the  authoress  Katharine  Tyran  Hink- 
son,  was  likewise  forwarded  to  us  by  the  same  printing  firm.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  England  in  Queen  Mary's  time.  The  quaintness 
of  diction,  the  purity  of  style,  the  plot,  its  historical  surroundings, 
the  religious  spirit  pervading  the  whole — all  unite  in  pronouncing 
it  a  little  work  of  merit. 

What  we  appreciated  most  in  the  perusal  of  The  Berkleys, 
by  Emma  Howard  Wright,  was  the  unabating  interest  kept  up 
from  title-page  to  finish,  the  powers  of  arousing  our  sympathy  and 
the  clear-cut  delineations  of  character. 

This  and  the  books  reviewed  are  from  the  publishing  house  of 
Benziger  Bros.      They  arrive  in  good  time  for  the  prize  season. 

Spiritual  Pepper  and  Salt,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Stang,  is  not  a 
book  fashioned  on  the  classroom  plan  ;  it  is  more  for  "  the  man 
on  the  street."  Nobody  can  afford  nowadays  to  be  without  a  fair 
working  knowledge  of  things  religious.  Even  the  well-informed 
Catholic,  surfeited  with  indigestible  stuff  furnished  on  this  theme 
by  the  Sunday  and  daily  press,  will  not  be  averse  to  some  such 
work  as  Dr.  Stang's  to  correct  an  impaired  appetite.  The  non- 
Catholic  for  his  part  has  need  of  a  book  of  this  kind  if  he  desires, 
in  seeking    good   catholic   wares,    to   be    safeguarded   against  the 
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adulterated  and   the   pernicious  compounds,  ignorantly  or  malevo- 
lently labelled  Catholic. 

Moser's  Der  Bibliotheker  (Private  Secretary)  from  the 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  is  interesting-  from  cover  to  cover. 
The  student  finds  in  its  simple  yet  German  language  little  diffi- 
culty aided  as  he  is  by  copious  notes  and  complete  vocabulary. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  one  of  Daudet's  best  known  and 
most  delightful  stories,  Tartarin  de  Terascon.  The  needs  of 
teachers  and  pupils  have  been  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  story 
itself,  the  explanations  of  difficult  points,  a  complete  vocabulary, 
containing  all  irregular  forms  of  the  French  verbs,  make  the  study 
of  the  book  easy,  useful,  and  interesting. 

Through  Hope  &  Sons,  of  this  city,  we  receive  Our  Home 
and  Its  Surroundings,  one  of  the  Tarr  and  McMurray  Geogra- 
phies, a  little  volume  prepared  for  Canadian  Schools,  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Campbell,  auther  ot  "  Modern  Geography,"  etc.  Colored  maps 
and  numerous  illustrations,  chiefly  photographs  of  actual  scenes, 
will  greatly  assist  the  imagination  of  the  pupil. 

Books  Received. 

SrrntKs  Elementary  Calculus^  $£^.    American  Book  Company. 
Flugg's  A   Writer  of  Attic  Prose  ^  $i. 

Explanation  and  Application  of  Bible  History^  $i-50. 
Benziger  Bros. 


Cl);ecJ^ai>ges. 


There  are  only  two  convent  periodicals  in  Canada.  Neither 
the  Ursulines  of  Quebec,  the  oldest  educational  institution  in 
America,  the  Villa  Marie  of  Montreal,  established  a  few  years 
after  Harvard,  nor  those  other  excellent  institutions  of  more  recent 
date  (except  the  Loretto  Convents  of  Toronto  and  Niagara)  pub- 
lish a  paper.  Why?  It  is  hard  to  tell.  Well,  we  must  be  kind 
to  the  two  that  we  have,  though  we  must  confess  that  our  patience 
was  almost  worn  out  waiting  for  the  Leaflets  from  Loretto.  It 
others  get  it  as  seldom,  it  must  be    published  annually  instead  of 
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quarterly.  Nevertheless  we  thank  the  writers  ot  "  Trials  of  an 
Editor,"  "Some  of  England's  Consort  Queens,"  and  "The 
Father's  Idol,"  for  the  pleasure  received  from  reading-  their  con- 
tributions. As  for  the  Niagara  Rainbow^  frankly  ladies,  we  con- 
fess not  to  have  read  all  your  journal.  Properly  to  read  and 
criticize  a  convent  paper  which  contains  as  much  reading  matter 
as  The  Century^  would  take,  unfortunately,  more  time  than  is  at 
our  disposal.  Not  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while,  for  from  what 
we  have  read  of  it,  we  think  that  as  it  surpasses  most  of  our 
exchanges  in  quantity,  it  also  surpasses  most  of  them  in  quality. 
But,  young  ladies,  sister  editors,  it  is  too  bad  you  have  such  an 
idea  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  exchange  department.  It  is  not 
very  flattering  to  us  poor  ex-men. 

We  are  glad  that  the  editor  of  The  Bee  does  not  control  the 
index  of  books  forbidden  to  be  read.  Just  think  of  it  !  Parker's 
"  Right  of  Way  "  is  a  bad  book  because,  perforce,  the  hero  did 
not  die  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  Why,  sir,  you  are  almost  as 
bad  as  those  who  thought  the  novel  was  the  work  of  the  devil. 
You  ought  to  teach  the  science  of  philosophical  and  theological 
criticism  to  the  book  editors  of  the  Catholic  News  and  Ave  Maria^ 
both  of  whom  were  so  ignorant  as  to  consider  it  a  good  book. 

According  to  the  March  Mc Master  Monthly ,  Harvard's  College 
library  consists  of  no  less  than  700,000  volumes.  Yale  follows 
with  200,000,  Columbia  133,000  and  Cornell  126,000.  As  far  as 
we  know  the  only  large  college  library  in  Canada  is  Laval's, 
120,000.  The  same  journal  is  our  authority  for  these  statistics  of 
attendance  at  the  big  American  universities  ;  Harvard,  6,740 
students  ;  Columbia,  4,392  ;  Michigan,  3,815  ;  Chicago,  3,774  ; 
Minnesota,  3,423  ;  California,  3,215  ;  Cornell,  3,000;  Yale,  2,680  ; 
Pennsylvania,  2,573.  The  only  universities  in  Canada  claiming 
an  attendance  of  over  a  thousand  are  Toronto  and  McGill. 

Articles  like  "  Strains  from  Erin,"  "  A  Romance  of  Kinsale," 
"  The  Irishman  and  His  Affections,"  Indestructible  Vitality  of  the 
Irish  Cause,"  prove  that  the  Laurel ^Yo^Qr\y  honored  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  But  it  is  not  these,  nor  some  other  well-written  articles  in  the 
same  issue  we  wish  to  discuss,  but  rather  the  weakest,    "  England 
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Among  the  Nations."  According-  to  this  writer  **  England's  place 
in  the  list  (of  greatest  nations)  is  about  fourth,  preceded  by  United 
States,  Russia  and  Germany  "  {Note  the  order).  The  only  real 
argument  given  is  the  Boer  War.  But  since  the  United  States  is 
doing  little  better  with  the  'Pinos,  much  easier  to  conquer  than 
the  Boers,  and  since  neither  Russia  nor  Germany  have  ever  waged 
a  war  thousands  of  miles  from  home,  the  argument  does  not  count 
for  much.  Besides  this  same  war  did  much  to  promote  better 
relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  Empire.  We  say  this, 
though  by  no  means  an  imperialist.  The  value  of  the  article  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  does  not  even  mention  the 
colonies  in  his  estimate  of  the  Empire's  strength  !  Are  not  effu- 
sions like  this,  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Laurel^   mere  jingoism? 

Attempts  at  epic  poetry  are  rarely  met  with  in  our  days,  leas 
of  all  by  college  students.  But  a  writer  in  the  St.  Joseph's 
Collegian  is  more  ambitious.  His  "  Deluge,"  a  poem  of  four 
hundred  lines  does  him  great  credit.  We  are  sure  that  now,  after 
his  own  effort,  he  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  Milton  and 
Dante.  The  "  Benefits  ot  Current  Literature"  in  the  same  issue 
is  a  very  strong  and  just  plea  for  the   Newspaper  and  Magazine. 

**  Real  criticism,  like  philosophy,  must  be  physchological  in 
method,  ontological  in  basis."  Can  it  be,  dear  brother  of  the  ^.  C. 
V.  Index^  that  they  are  all  philosophers  at  your  college,  or  that  only 
philosophers  read  your  exchange  columns?  For  to  the  average 
reader  sentences  like  the  above  are  unintelligible.  We  fear  that 
you  are  studying  your  philosophy  so  much  that  you  are  getting 
more  familiar  with  its  vocabulary  than  the  ordinary  Anglo- 
Saxon  English  one.  In  future  ask  a  Freshman  to  correct  your 
really  valuable  notes. 

Every  student  that  can,  should  read  the  Ottawa  Campus  for 
March,  published  by  our  namesake  the  Ottawa  University  of 
Kansas.  The  six  articles  on  college  journalism  will  prove  very 
suggestive  reading  for  any  one  no  matter  whether  he  is,  expects 
to  be,  or  ever  will  be  an  editor.  The  statements,  except  perhaps 
in  their  religious  views,  are  authoritative,  since  they  are  all  from 
ex-editors,  men  who  speak  from  hard-earned  experience.   First,  we 
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have  a  general  view  of  college  journalism,  that  branch  of  literature 
which    had    its    humble    commencement   in    the   year    i8oi.)  in   the 
Dartmouth  College  Gazette^  Daniel  Webster  its  editor-in-chief,   and 
which   to-day  claims  over   two   hundred   and    fifty   undergraduate 
publications  in  the  United  States  alone  :  its  relations  to  the  college, 
the    faculty,    the    students.      Its    difficulties    are    also    presented, 
apathy  of  students,  hostility  of  faculty   (happily   not    here),    ignor- 
ance (and  also  laziness  ?)  of  editors  ;  want  of  time,  want  of  money. 
The  business  manager,  the  power  behind    the  throne,   is    not   for- 
gotten.     All   the   secrets   of  college   journalism    are    told    to    the 
curious  reader  ;   and  he  who  does  not  benefit  by  the   story,    is  not 
a  college  man. 


v£lTi>oi>g     tl)e     JllagajiT>e8. 

We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  the  Current  History  to  our 
sanctum,  and  this  month's  issue  loses  none  of  our  warm  hos- 
pitality. A  wide  range  of  subjects  and  good  illustrations  recom- 
mend the  Currejit  History.  Among  its  articles  of  interest  are 
*'  Prince  Henry  and  his  Mission"  ;  "  A  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire"  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Benjamin  Thompson.  **  The 
South  African  Struggle  "  is  reviewed,  and  the  vital  questions 
agitating  foreign  powers  are  treated.  Religion,  and  the  higher 
arts  also  claim  consideration  among  its  pages. 

The  Canadian  Messenger  contains  many  valuable  religious 
topics  and  three  well  written  poems.  "  The  Spirit  of  Prayer  " 
treats  of  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  prayer.  "Ober  Ammergau" 
acquaints  us  with  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  quaint  little  village,  which  has  one  crooked  street,  irregular 
lanes,  and  its  houses  at  all  angles.  Other  good  contributions  are 
"  The  Promises  ot  Our  Lord,"  and  the  story  "  At  the  Eleventh 
Hour." 

For  the  first  time.  Success  visits  the  sanctum  and  promises  to 
be  a  regular  and  most  entertaining  caller.     The   current  issue  has 
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a  beautiful  Easter  cover.  Edwin  Markham  contributes  a  poem 
entitled:  '' The  Dream  of  Pilate's  W^ife."  Justin  McCarthy  has 
a  noteworthy  article  entitled  :  *'  Humor  is  an  Element  of  Success," 
profusely  illustrated,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the  pages.  The  reader 
will  find  in  popular  form  serious  topics  like:  "The  Conquest  of 
Alaska,"  by  Cy.  Warman  :  '*  The  Tenement  Toilers,"  by  Theodore 
Dreiser  :  "The  Making  of  an  Orator,"  "  The  Editor's  Talk  with 
Young  Men,"  etc.  On  another  page  will  be  found  the  open  letter 
addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Higgins,  president  of  the  Success  Com- 
pany of  New  York. 


(glt^fctics. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  was  held  on 
Easter  Monday.  In  a  few  well-chosen  words  the  President,  Mr. 
J.  J.  CoXy  reviewed  the  successful  work  of  the  season  under  the 
management  of  the  Committee  of  1901-02,  and  then  called  attention 
to  the  object  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  select  the  most  capable 
men  for  the  vacant  positions.  The  Recording  Secretary  Mr.  U. 
Valiquet  read  a  glowing  report  of  the  success  attained  in  athletic 
circles  during  the  past  season.  The  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Macdonell, 
followed  with  his  financial  report,  showing  a  balance  on  the  right 
side.  These  reports  having  been  adopted,  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  B.  Slattery  was  una- 
nimously chosen  as  Honorary  President,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men elected  to  the  different  offices  :  President,  Mr.  C.  P.  McCor- 
mac  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Keely,  W.  Dooner;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Halligan  ;  Cor.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  O.  Dowd  ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Harrington  ;  Councillors,  Messrs.  R.  Filiatreault, 
W.  A.  Callaghan. 

Mr.  C.  P.  McCormac,  the  newly  elected  President,  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  in  concluding  called  for  a  "V-A-R"  for  the 
retiring  officers. 
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Baseball  is  booming-  under  the  able  leadership  of  W.  Cal- 
laghan,  as  manager,  and  C.  Dowling  as  captain. 

As  usual,  'Varsity  was  denied  admittance  into  the  Ottawa 
Valley  League,  for  the  same  old  reason,  that  of  winning  the 
pennant  before  school  closed,  thus  causing  a  lack  of  interest  in 
baseball  during  the  summer  months.  Were  the  teams  that  com- 
pose this  league  a  little  more  far-sighted,  they  would  see  that  the 
admittance  of  'Varsity  into  the  league  would  g-reatly  increase  their 
gate  receipts,  as  College  is  always  a  good  drawing  card.  Seem- 
irgly,  however,  they  desire  the  pennant  rather  than  an  increase  in 
their  finances.  Already  'Varsity  nine  have  played  two  closely 
contested  games  with  the  **  soutanes  "  of  the  house,  winning  the 
first  game  by  a  score  of  8  to  7,  and  being  defeated  in  the  second 
by  6  to  3. 

The  lovers  of  the  good  old  Canadian  game  assembled  on  the 
1 2th  inst.,  and  decided  to  form  a  lacrosse  team.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  aff"airs  of  this  associa- 
tion :  Manager,  J.  J.  Macdonell  ;  Secretary,  J.  O,  Dowd  ;  Com- 
mittee, W.  A.  Callaghan,  L,  Brennan  ;  Captain,  J.  P.  Gillies. 
Already  many  students  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  the  game. 

With  the  object  of  bringing  into  notice  likely  material  for 
next  season's  football,  the  executive  decided  to  hold  the  usual 
spring  series  of  football.  Three  teams  were  chosen  to  do  battle 
for  championship  honors,  with  Messrs.  Callaghan,  French  and 
Dooner  as  captains.  Callaghan  and  French  were  the  first  to  meet 
upon  the  gridiron,  and  the  result  was  a  win  for  French  by  the 
score  of  5  to  i.  Dooner  in  turn  met  and  defeated  French's  aggre- 
gation by  the  close  score  of  2  to  i,  thus  winning  the  title  of 
champions.  Each  member  of  the  winning  team  was  presented 
with  a  group  photo  by  the  Athletic  Association.  Judging  from 
the  article  of  ball  displayed  in  these  games,  it  is  very  evident  that 
College  will  have  sufficient  material  from  which  may  be  again 
selected  a  **  championship  of  Canada"  team. 
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©f  iiocal  C/T>tere8t. 


Owing  to  a  regrettable  oversight  this  department  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Review.  I'he 
way  in  which  many  emptied  the  vials  of  their  spleen  on  us  is  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  make  us  register  the  solemn  declaration  that  a 
like  mishap  will  not  occur  again. 

Among  the  red-letter  events  of  the  past  month  prominence 
must  be  given  to  the  closing  exercises  of  the  French  Debating 
Society.  The  nature  of  the  exercises  was  a  very  delightful  and 
somewhat  unexpected  treat.  I^s  Piastres  Rouges^  a  drama  in 
three  acts,  was  staged  with  the  following  cast  : 

Don  Mig-uel  d'Alavarez,  due  de  Compostral  ....  O.  Dion 

Don  Jos^  Maria  d'Alavarez,  son  fr^re  ....  A.  E.  Charron 

Le  Marquis  del  Brugos  \                                             ,                          E.   Richard 

Le  Comte  San  Bastiano  l          .                                  J                             R.  Dupuis 

Don  Henriquez  Albucante  j           &          '       P  &        i                           F.  Gaboury 

Le  Prince  d'Estrell  Mayor  -'                                             v                          J.  Lang-lois 

Maniss^s,  juif  boh^mien  ....               ....               ....                  O.  Cloutier 

Bartholom^o,  majordome  ....               ....               ....       R.  Lapointe 

Cascamillo          ^  T                    E.  Cot^ 

„.        ,                  \       pag-es  attaches  i  la  maison  d'Alavarez  \  Cs'  \    ^  V>. 

Pepito  J  I  A.  Bastien 

Un  Alcade,  des  Alg^uazils. 

The  plot  of  the  piece  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  its  inter- 
pretation, particularly  by  Messrs  Charron  and  Cloutier,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  other  numbers  on  the  programme 
comprised  a  short  address  by  Mr.  U.  Valiquet,  president  of  the 
society,  and  an  elocutionary  contest  in  which  L.  Benard,  A. 
Arcand.  R.  Morin,  E.  Brunet  and  J.  Martineau  competed  for 
honors.  The  first  prize  went  to  R.  Morin  and  the  second  to  J. 
Martineau.      Music  was  turnished  by  Valentine's  orchestra. 

We  might  here  take  occasion  of  expressing  commendation 
for  the  remarkably  good  work  done  by  the  society  during  the 
season  that  has  just  closed.  The  highest  praise  is  due  Rev.  Fr. 
David,  to  whom  this  success  is  attributable. 

The  vScientific  Society  is  fast  approaching  the  end  of  its  year's 
work,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  chief  concern  of  the  members 
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is  the  prospective  trip.  The  objective  point  of  this  trip  is  not  yet 
fully  determined  on  ;  but  however,  no  matter  what  be  the  place,  a 
glorious  time  is  anticipated. 

During"  the  past  month  the  following  lectures  were  given  in 
the  Science  Hall  :  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  by  T. 
E.  Day  '03  ;  Wireless  Telegraphy,  by  Jos.  Macdonald,  '03,  and 
The  Unity  of  the  Human  Species,    by  G.  I.  Nolan,  '03. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  anything  to  note  of  the  Altar 
Society,  but,  however,  recent  events  have  bought  this  holy  organ- 
ization into  enviable  prominence.  Through  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  president  and  master  of  ceremonies  it  is  extending  its  field 
of  action,  especially  in  two  directions.  May  the  society  (and  the 
master  of  ceremonies)  continue  to  grow  and  expand. 

The  prize  debate  of  the  Senior  English  Debating  Society  will 
soon  take  place.  As  all  are  aware,  every  member  of  the  society 
has  the  right  of  contesting  for  the  medal,  but  in  order  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  enabled  to  avoid  any  possible  discrimination,  con- 
testants are  requested  to  make  application  to  the  secretary. 

Speaking  of  the  Debating  Society  reminds  us  that  the  non- 
appearance of  the  Locals  last  month  prevented  the  chronicling  of 
one  of  the  society's  star  events,  held  during  the  month  of  March. 
The  old  time  Mock  Parliament  was  revived.  But  we  doubt  it  there 
ever  was  anything  in  previous  years  that  could  touch  this  last  par- 
liament. One  thing  is  infallibly  certain,  its  like  was  never  seen  in 
Downing  Street  or  on  Parliament  Hill.  More  business  was  trans- 
acted in  two  short  hours  that  Brummagem  Joe  could  carry  out  in 
fifty  years.  The  speaker's  chair  was  occupied  by  J.  F.  Hanley 
(who  survives).  J.  O.  Dowd  performed  the  onerous  duties  of  clerk, 
while  the  task  of  applying  the  English  method  of  maintaining  order 
among  the  Irish  members  (ejection)  was  entrusted  to  J.  J.  Cox. 
The  government  forces  were  under  the  leadership  of  W.  A.  Martin  ; 
E.  E.  Gallagher  generalled  the  opposition.  After  the  Speaker  had 
taken  his  place  and  the  mace  (or  rather  the  hockey  stick)  was 
placed  on  the  table  the  opposition  artillery  opened  fire.  Questions 
that    would     have    annihilated    the    ministerial   members    of   His 
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Majesty's  Parliament  were  launched  ag^ainst  the  government 
benches,  only  to  be  wrecked  by  such  astute  parliamentarians  as 
Kingstonian  Runt.  When  the  government  had  pumped  itself  dry  of 
information  the  real  business  of  the  session  was  taken  up.  And  alas 
for  the  poor  clerk  !  He  was  literally  buried  in  a  heap  of  motions. 
In  a  moment  of  comparative  peace  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
following  few  (of  a  thousand)  and  give  them  as  samples  of  the 
weighty  affairs  transacted. 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  ways  and  means  shall  be  provided  for 
the  extermination  of  mosquito  eggs  that  have  caused  so  much 
havoc  in  the  growth  of  sweet  pickles  in  the  City  of  Quebec." 

**  Resolved  that  the  government  grant  C-r-y  a  wooden 
stomach."  (An  amendment  was  made  that  it  be  loaned  to  the  mem- 
ber from  Watertown  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings.) 

*'  Be  it  resolved  that  the  sum  of  $2,348. 14  be  expended  for 
the  construction  of  a  Cheese,  Mush  and  Prune  Factory  on  the 
University  of  Ottawa   play-grounds." 

A  sensation  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  following  : 

'*  Attendu  que  les  fumeurs  de  cette  maison  deviennent  de  plus 
en  plus  pauvres  et  que  le  d6sir  de  fumer  ne  diminue  pas. 

*'R^solu,  que  I'Econome  donne  un   subside  au  fr^re  P ,  par 

ce  moyen    augmentant    le    contentement   et   le   bien-etre   des  ^tu- 
diants." 

The  eloquence  that  discussion  of  this  bill  elicited  would  make 
Waldeck-Rousseau  wish  he  had  never  been  born.  The  catastrophe 
came  when  the  member  for  Kilaloo  and  the  member  from  Water- 
town  blended  their  voices  in  one  harmonious  massacre  of  la  belle 
langue  de  Bossuet. 

After  everyone  had  talked  himselt  hoarse  the  session  was 
adjourned  sine  die. 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  6th,  the  philosophers  and  lay 
professors  held  their  annual  hockey  banquet  in  the  students' 
refectory.  This  event  was  long  looked  forward  to  by  both  parties 
as  one  of  the  chief  festivities  of  the  year,  and  the  fact  that  the 
philosophtrs  had  the  matter  in  charge  (the  "profs."    having   been 
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victorious  in  the  hockey  contest  oi  Feb.  26th)  is  ample  proof  that 
all  expectations  were  realized.  About  7  p.m.  the  g-uests  began  to 
assemble,  and  at  7.30  all  sat  down  to  a  magnificent  spread,  such 
as  the  philosophers  have  a  reputation  for  furnishing.  The  menu 
was  replete  with  all  that  an  epicure  could  desire  and  judging  by 
the  enthusiasm  displayed,  everyone  present  did  it  ample  justice. 
When  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  were  '*  fully"  attended  to,  cigars 
were  passed  around,  and  the  genial  host  ot  the  evening,  Mr.  F. 
P.  Burns,  arose,  and  with  his  most  gracious  and  contented  smile, 
*'  made  welcome"  to  his  guests  in  an  eloquent  speech,  after  which 
he  called  on  the  different  members  of  the  teams  and  on  other  per- 
sonages present;  everyone  responding  in  the  hearty  spirit  so  much 
in  evidence  during  the  evening.  The  speeches  concluded,  the 
happy  host  invited  the  jovial  assemblage  to  the  recreation  hall, 
where  an  excellent  programme  of  choruses,  dances,  etc.,  was 
rendered.  Keeley's  orchestra  was  in  attendance  and  furnished 
choice  music.  Everyone  mingled  in  the  dance,  the  "profs."  seek- 
ing their  partners  among  the  philosophers.  Notably  in  evidence 
were  the  cake  walks  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Carey  and  Messrs. 
Gookin  and  M.  Burns.  Though  the  latter  couple  were  more  than 
a  match  for  their  opponents  in  grace  and  agility,  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Carey  had  little  trouble  in  carrying  off  the  palm  tor  solid  work* 
Another  source  of  enjoyment  was  the  boxing  bouts  between 
Messrs.  Kearney  and  O'Brien  and  Messrs.  Gookin  and  F.  P.  Burns, 
especially  the  latter,  in  which  many  blows  and  dodges  heretoiore 
unknown  in  the  fistic  art  were  exhibited.  Three  rousing  Varsity 
cheers  and  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  brought  to  a  close 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  evenings  ever  spent  in  the  University, 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  both  "profs"  and  philosophers,  and 
the  recurrence  of  which  the  "sports"  of  next  year  will  eagerly 
await. 

Charlie  can  guide  the  affairs  of  the  Association  with  his  Keel- 
ey? 

Hoot  mon  !     Oui,  oui. 

"Impeckerable  thou"  quoth  Ke-r-ey.  "Prepeckerable  thou" 
said   Smithy. 

Going  to  Hull  to  play  baseball  is  like  going  on  scientific  re- 
searches. The  team  always  comes  back  with  several  specimens  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  stratum. 
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j^ui)ior    JDepartiT\eT>t, 

The  Junior  Editor  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  imaginary- 
worlds,  and  he  now  intends  to  be  more  faithful  to  his  duty  of 
chronicler  of  the  doings  of  Kiddom.  The  last  issue  of  The  Review 
published  no  item  from  his  usually  busy  pen,  and  consequently,  he 
feared  that  his  young  friends  might  attribute  the  omission  to  his 
generous  observance  of  our  Patron's  feast.  No  disorder,  however, 
has  disturbed  his  mental  equilibrium  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  do 
battle  in  the  journalistic  world  in  behalf  of  the  small  yard. 

During  the  month  of  March  our  correspondence  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  month,  and  various  questions  were  submitted  to 
our  consideration.  Some  sent  in  petitions  against  the  disorders 
that  prevail  in  the  handball  alley,  gymnasium,  and  others  handed 
in  matter  for  publication. 

One  literary  bud  offered  us  the  first  fruits  of  his  poetic  con- 
ceptions. We  call  the  attention  of  our  juvenile  poets  to  the  Tol- 
lowing  lines  : 

THE   LION. 

The  lion  is  very  big  beast. 

This  creature  at  least 

Has  four  big  feet  and  two  large  ears, 

Also  nice  tail,  that  every  one  fears. 
The  warm  weather  has  invited  the  small  boys  to  unlock  their 
spring  games.  So  now  they  daily  indulge  in  lacrosse,  handball 
and  baseball.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  favorite  sport  and  from 
the  number  of  aspirants  registered  for  the  first  team  we  predict  a 
successful  career  for  baseball.  S))eaking  from  our  own  humble 
knowledge  of  the  game,  we  advise  our  friends  to  work  out  per- 
severingly  the  fine  points  of  this  enjoyable  sport.  Of  course  you 
will  have  to  face  the  disagreeable  side  of  the  game  first,  and  only 
after  receiving  two  discolored  eyes  and  a  few  dislocated  fingers 
will  you  begin  to  discover  your  own  weakness  and  find  the  game 
interesting. 

Juniors  23,   Lower  Town  25. 
On  April  13  a  baseball  team  from   Lower   Town    confident   of 
its  strength,  crossed  bats  with  the  first  team  of  the   small  yard  in 
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what  was  intended  to  be  a  quiet  practice  for  the  visitors.  The 
visiting-  team  was  accompanied  by  a  fair  crowd  of  rooters  and 
evidently  expected  to  have — well,  a  parlor  game  with  the  boys.  The 
latter,  however,  trimmed  the  visitors  in  good  style  and  would 
doubtlessly  have  won  but  for  a  few  costly  errors  at  critical  parts 
of  the  game.  The  small  boys  must  now  enter  the  field  of  battle 
wilh  a  will  to  do.  A  lack  of  team  work  was  noticeable  among 
them  in  their  first  game.  But  with  persistent  practice  this 
flaw  will  soon  disappear  among  them. 

Mr.  Kelly,  the  famous  lacrosse  player,  accepted  the  difficult 
position  of  Umpire,  and  he  fulfiled  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  teams. 

Juniors  23,   Senior  II.  24. 

On  April  26lh  another  game  was  scored  against  the  small 
yard  by  the  second  team  of  the  senior  department.  The  playing 
was  very  loose  on  both  sides  and  this  accounted  for  the  large 
score.  The  "grand  stand"  playing  of  our  boys  was  very  much  in 
evidence.  A  few,  however,  played  creditably  well  and  we  make 
particular  mention  of  Messrs.  Hogg,  Burns  and  Leonard. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  few  of  our  young  boys  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  our  predecessor  : 

'*Oh,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  small  boys  would  under- 
stand that  to  turn  around  in  the  chapel  whenever  a  member  of  the 
choir  sings,  denotes  a  want  of  respect  and  good  breeding.  If  they 
would  seriously  consider  this  advice  then,  perhaps,  some  of  their 
elder  brothers  might  condescend  to  follow  their  example." 

Until  further  notice   Mr.    McD g  all  will   supply  the  small 

yard  with  matches. 
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Jhe  tfegro  Problem 
J>n  the  Ignited  States,,,. 


HE  United  States  is  again  in  the  throes  of  the  Negro 
Problem.  Emancipation  was  considered  to  have  set- 
tled that  most  vexatious  question.  Unhappily,  the 
enormous  expansion  of  the  colored  people,  adhering 
as  much  as  ever  to  the  alleged  immoral  and  anti-social  propensities 
of  the  race,  has  quickened  the  latent  hostility  of  the  white  neigh- 
bors into  fear  and  bitter  hate.  Something  like  undeclared  war  is 
proceeding  in  places.  Lynching,  man-hunting,  and  disenfranchise- 
ment  grow  in  favor  and  frequency,  regardless  of  American  ideals 
that  bear  on  the  welfare  of  the  world  and  of  the  Negro  in 
particular. 

From  the  time  Vasco  de  Gama  rounded  Cape  Good  Hope 
down  to  the  year  1804,  Africa  was  the  slavers'  stalking  ground. 
Not  a  civilized  country  but  took  part  in  the  horrible  traffic. 
Annually,  whole  fleets  cleared  from  Europe  for  the  Dark  Continent. 
Usually  the  traders,  landing  in  some  bay  near  a  village,  descended 
with  dusk  upon  the  unsuspicious  natives,  and  setting  fire  to  their 
h  uts,  easily  seized  the  panic-stricken  inmates  and  hurried  them  off  to 
the  ships.      Many  were  butchered  on  the  spot   for   the   purpose  of 
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terrifying  the  others  and  of  rendering-    them    submissive  to    their 
fate. 

The  first  blacks — a  batch  of  twenty — landed  in  America  at 
Jamestown  in  i6og  ;  they  count  at  this  moment  eight  million  in 
the  United  States  alone.  Neither  New  England  nor  the  Northern 
States  found  slavery  profitable.  With  the  South  it  was  different. 
Its  staples,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  simply  required  labor  to  yield 
plentifully.  The  black  slave  admirably  filled  the  bill  and  to  the 
circumstances  he  owes  it  that  he  became,  as  it  were,  the  indispens- 
able appanage  of  the  Southern  estate.  The  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin  added  a  fresh  demand  for  his  invaluable  services  :  and  the 
erection  of  great  cotton  factories  all  over  the  country  strained  the 
slave-market  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Statistics  are  present  to 
show  that  between  1793  and  1808  nearly  5,000,000  blacks  were 
dragged  forth  from  their  African  wilds 

At  his  first  appearance  the  slave  was  not  treated  too  badly. 
Some  of  his  rights  were  respected,  some  crumbs  of  civilization 
thrown  his  way  ;  but  it  did  not  last.  Soon  the  negro  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  a  human  being  or  as  endowed  with  immortal 
qualities.  To  his  master,  he  became  no  better  than  a  soulless  tool, 
entitled  to  no  more  consideration  than  interest  or  whim  dictated. 
Legislation  helped  to  rivet  his  chains,  The  educating  of  a  negro 
was  a  crime  punishable  with  prison,  on  the  plea  that  an  educated 
slave  was  a  menace  to  society.  Such  was  law  in  Louisiana. 
Marriage  as  a  rite  was  unknown  to  the  slaves.  A  statute  com- 
mon to  every  State  empowered  the  white  to  kill  forthwith  the 
black  who  struck  or  offered  him  violence  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  slave  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  the  savage,  nay,  the  brute. 
His  free  unfettered  life  in  Africa  past  forever  ;  his  native  tongue 
and  customs  forgotten  ;  hopelessly  crushed  in  his  aspirations  and 
ambitions,  what  was  there  left  to  satisfy  his  thoughts  and  desires 
except  despair  and  the  sensual  indulgence  allowed  by  the  moment. 
But  if  the  lot  of  the  slave  could  hardly  be  worse,  the  slave-master 
did  not  escape  the  most  awful  effects  of  slavery.  For  the  most 
part  he  appeared  to  be  utterly  sordid  and  brutal.  In  contact  with 
a  profoundly  degraded  class,  he  finished  in  his  turn  by  acknowledg- 
ing no  obligation  either  to  God  or  his  fellow  man. 
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Such  was  slavery  ;  a  State  institution,  leg^alised  by  enact- 
ments, buttressed  by  judicial  decisions  and  foreig^n  treaties.  It 
was  lauded  as  divinely  instituted  and  indispensable  to  high  civiliza- 
tion. With  regard  to  it,  the  various  religious  bodies  of  the  South 
were  either  indifferent  or  favorable.  What  attitude  was  taken  by 
the  Catholic  Church  ?  She  could  only  take  one,  that  which  history 
proves  she  consistently  held  trom  her  very  inception.  To  the 
Catholic  Church,  slavery  was  a  plague  ;  for  its  removal  she  applied 
all  her  slow,  wise  but  unfailing  action.  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
defines  her  position  :  ''Not  being  by  nature  a  slave,  man  has  a 
full  right  to  liberty."  The  European  slave-dealers  were  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Paul  III.  From  this  one  line  of  action  toward 
slavery  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  deviated. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  public  men  of  the  States  became 
impressed  with  the  horrors  of  slavery.  Washington,  indeed, 
stated  the  policy  when,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  he  declared 
"  Slaves  must  be  freed."  The  movement  needed  time.  At  length 
the  election  of  Lincoln  and  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union  as  a  free  State  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  slaveholders 
gave  token  of  the  approaching  abolition  of  slavery.  Several  occur- 
rences, notably  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  1774  and  the  Free 
State  ordnance  in  1784,  indicated  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  The 
memorable  raid  of  John  Brown  into  Virginia  served  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  risks  of  a  possible  rising  among  the 
blacks.  Congress  at  last  set  about  to  end  the  matter  by  direct 
legislation.  In  1861  began  the  anti-slavery  agitation  which  cul- 
minated eventually  in  emancipation.  First,  Federal  officials  were 
prohibited  by  law  from  returning  fugitive  slaves  ;  then  slaves  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  made  free  and  their  masters  com 
pensated.  After,  the  death-blow  was  dealt  successively  to  the 
African  slave  trade,  to  the  inter-State  traffic,  and  lastly  to  the 
whole  system,  when,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Executive,  slavery 
was  abolished  root  and  branch  in  the  United  States. 

But  emancipation  was  not  the  supreme  boon  anticipated.  The 
chief  beneficiary  of  it,  fhe  Negro,  showed  himself  strangely  in- 
different if  not  ungrateful.  Indeed,  is  this  very  surprising?  Was 
not    his    liberty  a  natural,  inalienable  right?     The   restoration  of 
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its  exercise  was  an  affair  of  justice,  not  a  favor.  Is  tliere  not 
something  still  owing  in  the  way  of  reparation  for  the  long-  toler- 
ated denial  of  that  inviolable  right  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
violence  with  which  emancipation  was  thrust  upon  the  community 
may  be  criticized.  It  meant  ruin  for  the  large  Southern  planta- 
tions on  which  the  blacks  had  become  by  this  time  the  accepted 
laborers,  the  willing  domestics.  Is  it  strange  that  the  landowners 
refuse  still  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  summary  measure  by  which 
their  prosperity  was  totally  swept  away  ?  Naturally,  too,  they 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  seeing  raised  to  terms  of  equality  a 
class  unaccustomed  to  new-found  liberty  and  exasperated  by  all 
the  wrongs,  real  and  fancied,  of  a  past  subjection.  Certain  it  is, 
the  social  order  of  the  South  has  not  recovered  from  the  change. 
The  property-holders  are  bankrupt.  The  negro  uses  his  freedom 
to  roam  aimlessly  about  and  to  indulge  his  instincts  without 
restraint.  This  penniless,  desultory  life  of  his  is  not  qualified  to 
ennoble  his  character  or  kindle  his  ambition  for  better  things. 

A  glance  at  the  Southern  Negro  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
a  semblance  of  education  will  reveal  a  discouraging  state  of  things. 
The  black  adopts  no  employment  which  involves  physical  effort. 
The  example  of  the  higher  classes,  scorning  manual  labor  as  de- 
basing, has  infected  the  lower.  The  parents  teach  their  colored 
progeny  to  avoid  all  If^bor  when  possible.  Hundreds  flock  to 
towns  and  cities  in  quest  of  an  easy  livelihood,  and  not  finding  it, 
prefer  to  suffer  want.  The  large  centres  of  the  South  are  infested 
with  Negroes  living  in  destitution  and  idleness.  Indeed,  many 
slaves  had  learned  various  trades,  but  remained  deficient  in  initia- 
tive and  enterprise.  Freedom  coming,  they  abandoned  these 
respective  pursuits.  Idle,  dissolute,  shiftless  habits  clung  to  their 
descendants,  a  fact  responsible  for  much  of  the  disfavor  shown 
negro  labor  by  the  large  manufacturing  interests  of  the  South. 

The  Negro's  religious  condition  offers  no  brighter  theme.  His 
moral  tenets  go  little  beyond  exempting  him  from  all  restraint  on 
earth  and  ensuring  him  happiness  in  heaven  ;  they  leave  him  in 
his  false  ideas,  in  his  superstitions  and  his  vices.  Obviously,  with 
such  a  religion  the  negro  will  not  be  weaned  from  his  character- 
istic defects.      He   finds   nothing  in    it  to  enlighten  his  mind  or  to 
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urge  his  will  to  comprehend  and  carry  out  even  the  essential  obli- 
gations which  bind  him  to  God  and  his  fellow  men.  Whilst  so 
situated  the  American  black  will  never  be  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. *'  Transport  the  darky  back  to  Africa,"  is  the  cry  of  even 
the  best  informed.  Improvement,  these  contend,  would  come  if 
means  and  opportunities  were  afforded  ;  which,  if  withheld  in  the 
United  States,  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Negroes  themselves, 
unfortunately,  defeat  this  hope  wherever  they  happen  to  exercise 
autonomy.  In  Haiti,  insurrection  and  sedition  make  the  govern- 
ment they  control  barely  possible.  The  rich  mineral  treasures  of 
the  island  lie  undeveloped  ;  agriculture  languishes.  The  other 
islands  governed  by  negroes  present  a  similar  phenomenon.  The 
slaves  who  formerly  deserted  their  masters  for  freedom  and  British 
rule  in  Canada,  never  identified  themselves  to  any  extent  with  the 
interests  of  this  country. 

No,  the  negro  will  hardly  prosper  by  returning  to  Africa. 
Wont  as  he  is  to  let  whites  do  his  work,  provide  his  support, 
avenge  and  defend  him  from  wrong,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
independent,  industrious  and  resourceful  off  in  a  kraal,  on  uncul- 
tivated plains,  in  the  midst  of  hostile  tribes.  Surely  wisdom  and 
benevolence  do  not  combine  in  the  plan  ;  for  if  the  change  were 
effected,  the  darky  back  from  America  would  be  facing  a  lot  not  a 
whit  less  desperate  than  the  one  which  awaited  him  when  he  first 
landed  on  this  continent  to  begin  a  life  of  toil  and  misery. 

The  negro  problem  has  only  one  effective  solution.  It  is,  to 
banish  the  present  hazy  idea  the  colored  man  has  of  Christianity, 
and  give  him  a  fuller  notion  of  revealed  Truth,  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  to  open  wide  his  being  to  the  marvellous 
efficacy,  inherent  in  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  negro  has  run  the  gauntlet,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
other  religious  bodies.  These  would  have  won  success  if  it  de- 
pended on  a  lavish  distribution  of  funds,  on  voluminous  printing, 
on  the  extraordinary  activity  and  push  of  their  representatives  in 
the  field.  But  while  these  evangelists  (not  to  mention  other  de- 
fects) show  lack  of  heartfelt  sympathy  and  respect  for  their  black 
charges;  whilst  their  best  methods  of  teaching  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  inmost  conscience  of  the    negro,  all  their  zeal  will  in  the 
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end  prove  barren.  In  addition,  the  darky  preachers  are  themselves 
notoriously  ignorant  and  corrupt.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is, 
that  if  the  negro  is  to  find  capable  religious  instructors,  he  must 
be  supplied  from  the  Catholic  Church.  The  priests  of  this  historic 
institution,  which,  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  African  tide, 
imbued  the  American  savage  with  the  knowledge  of  Catholic 
Christianity,  will  alone  succeed  in  submitting  the  degenerate  Negro 
to  all  the  laws  of  a  pure,  moral  and  religious  regeneration.  This 
work  had  begun  before  emancipation  ;  there  were  devout  Catholic 
converts  among  the  slaves,  examples  of  persevering  and  heroic 
virtue,  —  converts,  too,  who  when  ihe  salutary  influence  of  the 
Church  and  the  priest  happened  to  be  arrested,  continued  to  lead 
lives  as  moral  as  the  average  white  man  would  lead  under  similar 
circumstances. 

How  may  the  Catholic  Church  take  up  this  work  ?  How  may 
she  approach  and  conduct  this  race  to  the  true  Faith  ?  Much  will 
depend  on  outside  help.  In  the  South,  the  churches  are  few,  and 
handicapped  by  dearth  of  funds  and  of  pastors.  The  guU  that  is 
daily  widening  between  the  two  races,  makes  it  desirable  to  get 
priests  among  the  negroes  themselves.  A  young  man  from  their 
midst,  talented  and  carefully  trained  in  ecclesiastical  science,  vir- 
tuous, would  effect  more  than  anything  else  in  the  projected 
reform.  "  If  once  a  priest,  he  would  feel  that  he  had  to  work  for 
his  own  people,  and  knowing  their  characteristics,  their  peculi- 
arities, he  could  suit  himself  to  their  manner  of  living.  He  would 
feel  the  inconvenience  less  than  the  white  priests  ;  he  could 
elevate  his  own  race  and  show  his  people  that  the  Catholic  Church 
alone  is  the  Church  of  all  nations,  that  she  recognizes  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  Roman  nor  barbarian,  neither  race  nor  color." 

W.  A.  DooNER,  '05. 
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A  Writer  with  an  Aim* 

(MONG  story-tellers  and  writers  of  fiction  in  gfeneral,  by 
far  the  greater  number  spin  their  yarns  only  to  excite 
their  readers'  interest  for  the  time  being-,  and  especially 
^  to  whet  their  desire  for  the  hearing  of  another.  With 
no  higher  motives,  it  is  quite  meet  that  these  traffickers  in  the 
popular  craze  should,  with  their  works  and  age,  sink  into  oblivion. 
But  how  different  it  is  with  him  who  proposes  for  himself  an  end 
that  ennobles  all  he  writes,  and  towards  which  he  directs  all  his 
efforts  !  The  good  such  a  man  does  lives  after  him,  passing  down 
to  posterity  as  a  rich  inheritance,  elevating  the  mind  and  heart  of 
those  who  possess  it.  Of  the  tew  dowries  of  such  a  nature  left  to 
the  present  generation  is  the  one  Dickens  at  his  death  bequeathed 
to  the  people  of  England. 

.  Dickens'  heart,  so  to  say,  beat  in  unison  with  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  being  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  the  removal  of  misery  and  suffering,  abuse  and  oppres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  stupid  officials,  found  a  powerful  advocate  and 
champion  in  the  humane  author  of  ''  Bleak  House"  and  **  Oliver 
Twist."  Though  it  is  frequently  alleged  that  his  characters  dis- 
play only  natural  virtues,  that  they  act  but  rarely  from  super- 
natural motives,  but  rather  from  passion  or  impulse  ;  that  in  his 
works  one  might  look  in  vain  for  heroic  or  even  Christian  virtue 
as  we  generally  understand  it  ;  yet,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  certain  it 
is  that  in  each  and  every  one  of  his  novels,  he  aims  at  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  removal  of  some  abuse,  or  the  inauguration 
of  some  system  of  reform.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  outcast  seems  to  have  been  the  motto  of  his  life — 
his  sole  end  in  view.  And  this  is  why  the  history  or  story  of 
every-day  life,  of  the  England  of  Victorian  age,  finds  a  truer  por- 
trait in  Dickens  than  in  the  works  of  many  so-called  historians 
He  painted  his  age  just  as  he  found  it,  with  its  virtues,  vices, 
follies  and  extravagances;  and  by  bringing  before  the  public  gaze 
what  everybody  apparently  knew  but  what  nobody  seemed  to 
heed,  he  did  more  by  a  judicial  use  of  his  prolific  pen  to  correct 
the  errors   of  his   time,  than   the  whole  galaxy   of  parliamentary 
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reformers.  The  mismanagement  of  courts,  schools  and  poor- 
houses  suffered  infinitely  more  from  ''Oliver  Twist,"  "Bleak 
House"  and  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  than  from  any  other  single 
motor-power  then  directed  against  it.  His  quiet  humor,  provoking 
the  laughter  of  senator,  peer  and  peasant  alike,  turned  judges, 
teachers  and  beadles  into  universal  ridicule,  and  proved  more 
efficacious  in  limiting  the  ravages  of  these  lazy  parasites  than  did 
any  amount  of  heated  forensic  addresses.  Unlike  what  was  said 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  everybody  read,  everybody  admired,  but  also 
everybody  believed  Mr.  Dickens.  No  one  that  ever  read  "Oliver 
Twist"  failed  to  perceive  that  both  beadles  and  poor-houses  as 
then  existing  were  useless  pieces  of  public  furniture,  that  however 
well  in  their  time  they  had  served  their  end,  that  now  at  least  they 
had  become  not  only  unserviceable  but  were  even  a  cumberance 
to  the  running  of  the  governmental  machine  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  ;  and  this  machine  had  of  late  become  completely  out  of  gear, 
no  longer  performed  its  functions,  or  at  least  quite  unsatisfactorily; 
and  all  this  owing  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  officials  failing  to 
appoint  employees  capable  of  performing  their  duty.  A  similar 
state  of  affairs  prevailed  in  schools,  prisons  and  courts.  The 
people  knew  all  this,  but  only  vaguely  :  Dickens  brought  it  home 
to  them.  He  clearly  exposed  the  corruption  that  had  crept  into 
the  management  of  public  institutions  where  the  people  sought 
solace  and  justice,  but  which  of  late  by  unscrupulous  officials  had 
been  completely  vitiated,  the  crying  abuses  of  which  his  novels 
rendered  so  odious  to  the  people  that  measures  for  their  correction 
were  at  once  discussed. 

And  in  what  a  genial  way  he  gaiiis  his  end  !  In  "  Bleak 
House,"  for  instance,  what  a  merciless  overhauling  he  gives  the 
Chancery  Court  !  And  "  Bleak  House,"  by  the  way,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  plan  of  ridding  the  body  politic  of  vampires.  In  it 
he  shows  all  the  demoralizing  effect  of  Chancery  Court  on  those 
whose  fortunes  fell  in  its  way.  V^e  have  first  a  vivid  description 
of  Chancery,  in  that  part  of  London  where  the  slippy  walks  are 
slippiest  and  the  muddy  streets  are  muddiest,  in  the  filthiest  and 
most  uninviting  part  of  the  great  metropolis,  in  the  heart  of  an 
everlasting  fog  where  everything  suggests  confusion.    The  interior 
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corresponds  to,  or  rather  is  in  perfect  keeping  with,  the  surround- 
ings. Everything  there  speaks  of  gloom  ;  the  stained  glass  and 
fog  keeps  out  the  light,  while  the  inmates  go  floundering  through 
perfect  bogs  of  forms,  precedents  and  testimonials,  ponder  over 
heaps  of  written  rubbish,  or  dally  about  mountains  of  costly  non- 
sense, so  that  the  case  instead  of  tending  to  a  close  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  court-knavery,  and  here  in  the  midst 
of  the  gloom,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  haze,  sits  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  in  his  High  Court  of  Chancery  ! 

The  person  upon  whom  the  plot  of  the  story  devolves  is 
Richard  Carstone,  a  promising  youth  full  of  life,  energy  and  in- 
telligence, of  affable  and  winning  disposition  ;  one,  in  fact,  on 
whom  nature  had  apparently  been  prodigal  in  gifts  of  both  mind 
and  body  ;  he  has  just  completed  a  brilliant  course  of  studies 
"bearing  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him,"  and  purposes 
entering  upon  a  professional  career.  But,  strange  to  say,  his  very 
birthright  proves  the  blight  of  his  seemingly  bright  prospects. 
The  case  of  "Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce "  has  dragged  its  weary 
length  along  through  Chancery  from  time  immemorial,  and 
Richard  is  the  nephew  of  the  present  Mr.  Jarndyce.  At  first  he 
pays  little  or  no  heed  to  his  sunken  ancestral  fortune  long  since 
lost  sight  of,  and  no  longer  heard  from  save  through  court  prac- 
titioners in  the  ''  wig-glomeration"  of  Chancery.  While  in  this 
state  of  mind  he  bids  fair  to  realize  his  own  fond  hopes  and  the 
still  fonder  ones  of  his  friends  and  well-uishers  ;  no  difficulty 
deters  him  from  becoming  proficient  in  medicine,  his  favorite  pro- 
fession. He  has  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  to  all  appearances 
is  about  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  diligence.  But  just 
at  this  juncture  the  spells  of  Chancery,  the  grimmest  of  all  grim 
old  monsters,  begin  to  work  upon  his  blood  ;  the  thought  of  his 
great  ancestral  fortune  having  become  the  toy  of  professional 
roguery  rankles  deep  in  his  breast.  He  must  at  least  look  into 
the  matter.  But  enough  !  The  allurement  proves  more  than  a 
match  for  him,  and  once  under  its  baneful  influence,  his  hopes, 
aims,  ambition,  talents,  his  whole  soul  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
general  ruin.  He  at  once  seems  to  lose  his  better  part  of  man, 
gives  way  to  the  miserable  illusions  held  out  to  him  by  unprincipled 
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solicitors,  until  poverty  and  even  starvation  stares  him  in  the  face. 
He  has  contracted  debts  to  carry  on  the  suit,  and  now  when  the 
case  ends,  as  needs  it  must  from  lack  of  material  to  feed  upon,  he 
at  last  realizes  his  position,  and  a  terrible  one  it  is.  The  shock  is 
too  great  for  him  ;  so,  falling  a  prey  to  the  cruel  and  bitter  dis- 
appointment, to  which  his  sensitive  nature  rendered  him  so  highly 
susceptible,  his  generous  heart  breaks,  and  he  sinks  down  to  the 
grave  in  the  flower  of  his  age  as  numbers  had  done  before — 
another  victim  to  the  iniquity  of  Chancery. 

All  Dickens'  stories  have  a  similar  moral  ;  they  all  call  atten- 
tion to  carelessness  in  the  direction  of  institutions  intended  for  the 
public  relief,  but  which  from  indirection  have  become  public  im- 
positions. And  this  accounts  for  what  many,  who  fail  to  seize  the 
writer  s  object,  term  '*  vulgar  characters."  Dickens  had  his  own 
way  of  carrying  his  point,  and  a  capital  one  it  was,  as  admirable 
as  it  was  original  and  efficacious.  His  weapons,  pity  and  humor, 
many  had  tried  before  him  with  indiff'erent  success  ;  Dickens  alone 
mastered  them,  adapted  them  as  means  to  a  great  end.  He  pre- 
sented the  evil  just  as  it  existed,  and  by  rousing  sympathy  for  the 
afflicted  or  making  the  culprits  the  laughing-stock  of  the  com- 
munity, he  marshalled  against  the  abuse  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people.  Few  narratives  in  the  language  move  us  more 
deeply  than  ''Oliver  Twist"  and  "Bleak  House;"  they  are  a 
stinging  rebuke  for  the  poor-houses  and  courts  of  the  time.  And 
though  pity  be  the  principal  moving  power,  yet  humor  plays  an 
important  part  in  bringing  the  follies  and  extravagances  into  dis- 
repute. And  he  uses  not  the  withering  smile  of  Voltaire,  nor  the 
biting  retorts  of  Byron  or  Dr}'den.  No  !  Dickens  has  a  cunning 
way  of  creating  mirth,  making  it  also  subservient  i;o  his  end. 
While  we  are  forced  to  smile  at  the  coarse  horse-play  described, 
we  interiorly  heap  imprecations  upon  the  originators  of  the  mis- 
chief,— such  beadles  as  Mr.  Bumble  and  teachers  of  the  Squeers 
stamp  coming  in  for  a  liberal  supply.  And  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  these  two,  with  his  keen  sensibility  by  which  he  conveys 
his  feelings  intact  to  his  readers,  making  them  thrill  as  he  does 
himself,  he  gains  universal  support  in  his  mission  of  charity  to  the 
lower  and  poorer  classes. 

J.    McGuiRE,  O.M.I.,  '02. 
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IN  mAY. 

(Written  for  The  University  Review.) 
I. 

LD   Ottawa  with  silver  glows, 

Each  emerald  shore  riew  verdure  shows, 
From  Chelsea's   Hills  cool  zephyr  blows  ! 
Refreshing-  winds   waft  free  and  strong. 
Sing-  high,   dear  bird,   your  sweetest  song 
Amid  green  leaves,    sing  loud  and  long. 
Shine  brightly,    Sun,    in  growing  might. 
Flood  all  the  fields  with  golden  light, 
And  drive  far  off  the  envious  night. 

II. 

From  East  to  West,   from  South  to  North, 

No  voice  of  discord  echoes  forth, 

We  hear  no  mutt' ring   sounds  of  wrath  ; 

But  careless  song  of  youth  and  maid. 

Mirth  making  in  the  woodland  glade. 

At  leisure  in  the  leafy  shade. 

Or  music  of  the  bird  and  bee. 

Or  hum  of  civic  industry, 

Or  low  of  cattle  o'er  the  lea. 

III. 

Deep  is  the  peace,   while  from   afar 
Roll  on  the   murd'rous  wheels  of  War, 
And  Famine's  life-destroying  car. 
Upon  our  broad  Canadian   shore. 
Heaven's  love  is  resting  evermore. 
And  wealth   of  Heaven  a  boundless  store. 
Rejoice  !  there  is  no  room   for  care, 
Bright  is  the  earth,   bright  is  the  air, — 
Fair  is  our  world,   yea,   very  fair  ! 


Ottawa,  May,  1902. 
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Ireland^s  Communion   with   Rome* 

HE  Pope,  as  visible  head  and  vicegerent  of  Chri'>>t  upon 
earth,  possesses  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  things 
spiritual  over  the  entire  Church.  This  supremacy  of 
the  Holy  See  creates  Rome  the  centre  of  unity  and  the 
fountain  head  of  authority.  By  these  prerogatives  also,  the  faith- 
ful must  live  in  communion  with  Rome  through  their  respective 
pastors  who  form  an  unbroken  chain  of  connexion  from  the  lowest 
member  of  the  flock  to  the  universal  Shepherd.  Again  all  the 
subordinate  rulers  in  the  Church  are  subject  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  receive  from  him  their  jurisdiction  in  the  Church.  To  preserve 
inviolate  this  union  of  membership  with  Rome  is  a  mark  of  a  truly 
Catholic  nation.  Hence  we  say  that  sympathy  with  Rome  holds 
proportion  to  real  Catholicity.  Be  it  said  that  Ireland  of  all 
nations  has  enjoyed  the  exceptional  privilege  and  honor  of  ever 
holding  steadfast  to  the  Bark  of  Peter,  despite  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  her  enemies  to  force  her  children  from  the  paths  of  their 
forefathers.  The  Rock  of  Peter  was  the  beacon-light  which 
guided  the  great  men  who  stood  at  the  helm  of  the  Irish  Church. 
And  these  learned  and  saintly  men  never  separated  one  instant 
from  the  great  centre  of  unity  or  from  the  apostolic  doctrine 
brought  to  them  by  Patrick. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Usher,  Protestant  Art^hbishop  of  Armagh, 
however,  maintains  that  Patrick  and  the  other  ancient  fathers  of 
the  Irish  Church  did  not  recognize  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  Again  Mr.  T.  D.  McGee  in  his  work  entitled,  "Gallery  of 
Irish  Writers,"  says:  '*  The  celebrated  controversy  of  the  subjection 
of  the  primitive  Church  of  Ireland  to  the  See  of  Rome  is  still  fair 
ground  of  argument."  Mr.  McGee,  however,  changed  his 
mind  afterwards.  Speaking  of  Usher,  the  originator  of  this  false 
theory,  the  historian  writes  :  "  He  (Usher)  was  distinguished  as 
the  author  of  the  theory  that  the  early  Irish  Church  was  not  in 
communion  with  Rome.  Some  bold  sentences  in  Saint  Columba's 
epistle  to  Pope  Boniface,  the  different  days  celebrated  as  Easter, 
and  one  or  two  other  points,  gave  this  theory  a  color  of  truth  which 
had  no  substance.      Notwithstanding,  it  was  a   useful   fallacy   and 
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perhaps  the  Irish  establishment  would  long  since  have  fallen  but 
for  its  supposed  revival  of  earlier  dogmas  and  discipline."  More- 
over, history  proves  the  assertion  that  Ireland  has  ever  been  in 
communion  and  union  with  Rome. 

St.  Patrick,  who  brought  to  Ireland    the  good   tidings  of  the 
Christian  faith,    was    the   messenger  of  Pope  Celestine.      Patrick 
travelled  to  the  green   isle   and    preached  the  doctrine  of  the  true 
Church.      His  efforts  were  rewarded,  for  the  new  seed  fell  on  will- 
ing soil  and  grew  until  its  branches  spread  over  the  hills  and  dales 
of  the   Emerald    Isle       Beholding  with   gratification  this   spiritual 
transformation  of  a  pagan  nation,  the  glorious  apostle  immediately 
set   about   to   formulate    laws    to    govern    and    guide    the    infant 
Church.      To   this   end   he   convoked  a  council  of  the  bishops  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  the  first  Sees.     In  the  acts  of  one  of  these 
councils  appears  the  following  decree  :    "If  any  questions  arise  in 
this  island,  let  them  be  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See."     The  same 
decree  is  in  substance    couched  in  another  canon.      It  is  expressed 
in  these  words  :    ''  If  any  difficult  cause  should  occur  which  cannot 
be  easily  decided  by  the  Irish  prelates  and  the  See  of  Armagh,  we 
have  decreed  that  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See,  that  is, 
to  the  Chair  of  the  Apostle   St.  Peter,  which  hath  the  authority  of 
the  city  of  Rome."     ^According  to  this   testimony  St.  Patrick  was 
a  firm  upholder  of  the  papal  supremacy.      And  the  great  love  and 
fidelity  which  he  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  tor  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  explain  the  sacred  tenacity  with  which  they  held 
to   their    faith  when    the   sword  of   persecution    raged   during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors. 

In  perusing  the  lives  of  the  Irish  saints,  we  not  unfrequently 
meet  with  the  narrations  of  journeys  to  Rome.  But  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  the  beginning  of  Ireland's  conversion  there 
were  manifold  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  travelling  to  Rome. 
Dr.  Lingard  speaks  of  the  pilgrims  from  England  to  Rome  in 
England's  Catholic  days  and  before  the  conquest.  Now  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  English  pilgrims  beset  equally  those  from 
Ireland.  The  learned  historian  writes  :  "To  travel  at  this  period 
from  England  to  Rome,  was  an  attempt  of  no  small  difficulty  and 
danger.     The   highways,  which   formerly  conducted   the   traveller 
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in  security  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  had  been  neglected  and 
demolished  during-  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  ;  and,  if  the 
constitution  of  the  pilg-rim  could  bid  defiance  to  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  he  was  still  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  banditti  who  infested  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
of  the  marauders  who  were  kept  in  the  pay  of  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious chieftains.  Hospitality  was,  indeed,  a  favorite  virtue  among- 
the  northern  nations  ;  and  religion  offered  htr  protection  to  the 
person  or  the  property  of  the  itinerant  devotee  ;  but  the  moun- 
taineer respected  neither  the  dictates  of  humanity  nor  the  decrees 
of  councils  ;  and  of  the  numbers  who  braved  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey,  many  lived  not  to  revisit  their  homes  ;  while  of  the  rest, 
the  greatest  part  returned  sickly,  despoiled  and  emaciated." 

Elsine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  frozen  to  death  in  the 
Alps.  His  companion  had  recourse  to  the  unusual  expedient  of 
ripping-  open  the  abdomen  of  a  horse  and  plunging*  his  feet  into  it. 
St.  Elphege  was  robbed  as  soon  as  he  entered  Italy  whilst  the 
Bishops  of  York,  Wells  and  Hereford,  and  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland were  searched  and  robbed  on  their  return.  In  the  years 
921  and  922  two  caravans  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  were  surprised 
and  massacred  in  the  Alps.  In  the  ancient  life  of  St.  Winibald  it 
is  stated  that  strangers  were  generally  subject  to  a  fever  on  their 
arrival  at  Rome.  Considering  the  difficulties  which  the  prilgrims 
from  England  encountered  in  their  pious  journeys  to  the  Eternal 
City,  and  knowing  that  the  same  impediments  met  the  Irish 
travelers,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  history  fails  to  encounter 
myriads  of  Irish  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  History,  however,  gives 
evidence  to  many  journeys  made  by  the  Irish  hierarchy. 

St.  Sedulius,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  contemporary  with  St. 
Patrick,  passed  through  Britain  and  travelled  extensively  through 
the  continent.  He  finally  went  to  Rome,  where  he  shone  by  his 
astonishing  erudition  and  beautiful  writings.  A  council  composed 
of  seventy  bishops  in  the  pontificate  of  Gelasius  gives  high 
encomiums  to  his  writings.  "We  have  the  highest  opinion,"  say 
the  Fathers,  "  of  the  paschal  work  written  in  verse  by  the  vener- 
able Sedulius."  He  died  A.D.  494.  The  Church  has  selected  the 
hymns,  **  A  Solis  ortus  cardine,"  and   *'  Hostis   Herodes,"  for  a 
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place  in  the  Divine  Office.     And  his  "  Salve  Sancta  pareus  "  forms 
the  Introit  of  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

St.  Aengus  MacMissa,  who  received  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
from  Patrick  was  appointed  first  bishop  of  Connor.  He  travelled 
to  Rome  soon  after  his  consecration.  Aengus  died  A.D.  507. 
Clement  XII  ordered  a  proper  Mass  (for  Ireland)  for  the  feast  of 
MacMissa. 

A.D  530  St.  Finnian,  who  founded  the  great  monastery  of 
Moville,  in  the  county  of  Down,  visited  Rome  where  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood. 

St.  Frigidian  left  Ireland  for  Rome  in  the  Pontificate  of  Pelagius 
I.,  A.D.  555-560,  and  remained  a  long  time  in  the  Eternal  City. 
Frigidian  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Lucca,  in  Italy,  where  he 
died.  A.D.  588,  having  governed  for  twenty-eight  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  St.  Molna  founded  monasteries  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  and  King's  county.  The  rules  that  governed 
these  religious  houses  were  approved  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

St.  Laserian  set  out  for  Rome  A.D.  612.  He  spent  fourteen 
years  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great.  In  A.D.  630  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Rome 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Honorius  I,  and  subsequently 
appointed  papal  legate  to  Ireland,  Nor  is  Laserian  the  first  predate 
who  enjoyed  that  distinctive  title  in  Ireland.  In  his  celebrated 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  the  royal  Bishop  Cormac  MacCulinan,  mentions 
one  Fiachrius  as  having  been  papal  legate  in  Ireland.  St.  Flannan, 
first  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  was  consecrated  in  Rome  by  John  IV, 
A.D.  639.  In  640  St.  Cummian,  author  of  a  celebrated  Paschal 
epistle,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Columbian  Fathers  to  adhere 
to  the  old  rule  of  the  computation  of  Easter.  He  appeals  to  the 
unity  and  authority  of  the  Church  and  writes  :  *'  Can  anything 
be  perceived  more  pernicious  to  the  Mother  Church,  more  destruc_ 
tive  to  religion  than  to  say  Rome  errs,  Jerusalem  errs,  the  whole 
world  errs,  the  Scots  and  Britons  alone  are  right  ?  " 

In  the  sixth  century  St.    Finbarr,  accompanied   by    St.    Aidan 

journeyed  to  Rome. 

In  643  Thomian,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  other  Irish  pre- 
lates, forwarded  a  letter  to  the  Roman  clergy  relative  to  the 
Paschal  controversy. 
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St.  Degan  travelled  to  Rome  about  the  dawn  of  the  seventh 
century.  St.  Killian  also  made  a  voyage  of  devotion  to  Rome  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  on  his  return  *'  settled  in  France,  where 
he  was  employed  to  preach  in  the  district  of  Artois."  During  the 
bishopric  of  Virgilius  in  the  seventh  century  an  incident  is  recorded 
that  shows  Ireland's  fidelity  to  Rome  in  doubtful  doctrinal  mat- 
ters. A  certain  priest  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  Latin  verna- 
cular, conferred  Baptism,  using  the  form  :  "  Baptizo  te  in  nomine 
Patria  et  Filia  et  Spiritua  Sandal  St.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  and  contemporary  with  Virgilius,  held  that  the  sacrament 
administered  by  the  clergyman  was  invalid.  Virgilius,  on  the 
other  hand,  defended  the  validity  of  such  a  formula.  To  confirm 
his  opinion  Boniface  addressed  a  letter  to  Pope  Zachary.  But  the 
latter  replied  that  though  the  Latin  used  by  the  priest  was  incor- 
rect, the  sacrament  was  validly  administered.  In  756  Virgilius 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Saltzburg  by  Pope  Stephen  IL  There 
is  a  Virgilius  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Strathdyde 
in  Scotland.  He  was  certainly  present  at  a  council  held  in  Rome 
A.D.  721,  and  he  describes  himself  under  his  own  hand  as  a  Bri- 
tish bishop  of  Irish  birth.  He  was  accompanied  by  another  pre- 
late whc  calls  himself  Fergustus,  Episcopus  Scotae  Pictus,  that  is, 
a  Pictish  bishop  of  Scotia,  which  at  that  time  must  mean  bishop 
of  the  Irish  Picts.  Both  happened  to  be  in  Rome  together,  and 
were  invited  to  assist  at  this  council  and  subscribe  their  names. 
In  the  year  775  the  Benedictine  Chronicle  records  that  St.  Romuld 
resigned  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin,  travelled  to  Great 
Britain  and   Belgium  and  thence  to  Rome,  the  citadel  of  religion. 

Dungal,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Claudius  the  Iconoclast, 
lived  in  the  eighth  century.  Owing  to  the  cruelties  of  the  Danes 
he  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  was  made  professor  at  Pavia.  De- 
fending the  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  says  :  "If  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  while  in  this  world  could  pray  for  others, 
how  much  more  can  they  do  it  after  their  crowns,  victories  and 
triumphs."  St.  Donatus  arrived  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  and  was  present  at  the  king's  coronation  Again,  in 
861  the  same  saint  was  present  at  a  Lateran  council  held  under 
Nicholas  I. 
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Towards  the  beginningf  of  the  ninth  century  the  Danes  ap- 
peared in  Ireland  Pirates  and  pagans  by  profession,  there  was 
a  double  motive  in  their  invading-  the  country — love  of  plunder 
and  hatred  of  Christianity.  Nigh  four  centures  under  the  peace 
of  the  Gospel,  Ireland  held  a  unique  place  among  the  European 
nations.  Rich  shrines  overspread  the  country,  and  wealth 
abounded  ;  while  her  sons  crossing  to  other  shores  diffused  their 
learning  and  sanctity.  But  the  splendor  of  her  noonday  sun  was 
darkened.  For  three  centuries  she  struggled  against  the  Danes, 
and  the  blood  of  her  faithful  children  poured  out  for  faith  and 
fatherland.  In  the  end  Ireland  conquered  the  Dane  and  led  him 
to  the  fold  of  Christ.  Sitric,  chief  of  the  Danes,  died  (A.D.  1035) 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  city  of  the  Popes.  Aulave,  his  son,  learn- 
ing of  his  father's  death,  set  out  to  pay  his  own  and  his  followers' 
tribute  of  respect  and  hommage  to  the  common  father  of  Christen- 
dom. When  St.  Malachy  O'Moore,  successor  to  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  Limerick,  visited  Rome  he  received  from  Innocent  II.  the  office 
of  Apostolic  legate  in  Ireland.  Nine  years  later  on  a  second  journey 
to  Rome,  St.  Malachy  died  at  Clairvaux  In  1063  Donough 
O'Brien,  ex-monarch  of  Ireland  and  son  of  Brien  Borumha,  went 
on  a  pilgramage  to  Rome.  Ireland's  steadfast  adherence  to  her 
faith  during  the  English  schism  is  too  well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition. Hence,  for  fourteen  hundred  years  has  Ireland  remained 
loyal  to  the  Holy  See,  holding  "unaltered  and  unshaken"  the 
faith  that  she  received  from  St.  Patrick.  And  we  behold  to-day 
as  of  yore  the  answer  of  her  patron's  prayer  : 

.   .   .   .    "  Though  every  nation,   .... 

....   old  troth  forsworn, 
Should  flee  the  sacred  scandal  of  the  Cross 
Throug'h  pride  as  once  the  apostle  fled  throug-h  fear, 
This  nation  of  my  love,  a  priestly  house, 
Beside  that  Cross  shall  stand,  fate-firm,  like  him 
That  stood  beside  Christ's  mothei. " 

C.  McGuRTY,  O.M.I. 
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Metamorphoses  of  Insects. 


HE  small  animals,  which  we  call  insects,  pass  throug"h  a 
series  of  metamorphoses  before  appearing-  in  the  last 
stag-e  of  their  existence.  Our  gaudy  butterflies  and 
moths,  which  so  gracefully  soar  over  the  sunny  fields 
merrily  gambling  from  flower  to  flower,  have  one  day  been  the 
ugly  worm  which  crawls  so  clumsily  along  the  ground  ;  for  some 
time  they  have  remained  buried  in  a  silken  grave  from  which  they 
have  escaped  breaking-  the  walls  of  their  cocoon,  and  after  drying 
their  beautifully  colored  wings  have  flown  in  quest  of  the  nectar 
of  flowers. 

The  life  of  insects  comprise  four  diff"erent  stages,  first,  the 
egg  ;  second,  the  larva  ;  third,  the  pupa  ;  and  lastly,  the  perfect 
winged  insect  or  imago. 

Some  insects,  however,  pass  through  all  the  periods  of  their 
existence  without  any  great  change  in  the  structure  of  their  body  ; 
for  instance,  the  grasshoppers  retain  the  same  appearance  from  the 
egg  to  their  full  grown  stage,  except  that  their  wings,  which  are  at 
first  rudimentary,  become  longer  as  the  grasshopper  increases  in 
size  ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  species  pass  through  complete 
transformations  from  the  egg  to  the  imago  or  perfect  state. 

A  curious  fact  it  is  that  the  parent  insects,  which  in  many 
cases  (as  among  the  butterflies  and  moths)  without  ever  having* 
tasted  of  the  food  plant  of  its  caterpillars,  deposits  its  eggs  only 
on  the  very  plant  on  which  the  larvae  will  feed.  This  food  plant 
varies  for  the  diff^erent  families  or  even  species  of  insects  ;  while 
some  species  are  extremely  particular  in  the  choice  of  their  food 
others  as  for  instance  the  Army  worms  (Lejicania  unipuncta)  and 
the  forest  Tent  caterpillars  (Clisiocampa  disstria)^  will  feed  on 
almost  anything,  and  if  confined  in  a  box  where  no  food  is  placed 
for  them  they  will  devour  one  another.  The  cannibalism  of  cater- 
pillars has  been  noted  in  several  orders  of  insects. 

The  eggs  take  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  colors,  they  are 
either  glued  singly  to  the  leaf  or  may  be  deposited  in  clusters  ;  in 
the  case  of  our  common  Tent  caterpillar  [Clisiocampa  americana\\.\\e 
egg  cluster  deposited  around  the  twigs  of  trees  is  covered  with  a 
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ring"  of  a  g-elatinous  substance  to  protect  the  eggs  from  the  frost 
in  winter. 

In  a  few  days,  or  sometimes  after  several  months,  the  egg  gives 
existence  to  a  small  worm.  The  very  first  meal  of  this  young 
baby,  in  several  instances,  consists  of  the  egg  shell  from  which  he 
has  )ust  escaped.  When  he  has  gained  some  strength  by  this 
rather  dry  breakfast  he  attacks  voraciously  the  nearest  leaf.  After 
a  certain  time  his  clothes  become  too  tight,  that  is  to  say,  his  skin 
getting  too  small  for  the  size  of  his  body,  it  is  time  to  exchange 
for  a  new  and  larger  suit.  The  caterpillar  ceases  feeding  for  a  few 
days,  its  skin  parts  and  the  insect  comes  out  of  it  in  a  fresh 
wrapping,  sometimes  of  a  different  colour  from  the  one  he  had 
before.  These  changes  may  occur  even  seven  or  eight  times,  after 
which  the  full  grown  larva  prepares  itself  a  home  for  the  next  stage 
of  its  existence.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  caterpillars  of  some 
moths  spin  their  cocoons  of  silk.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed  the 
skin  of  the  larva  separates  and  the  insect  appears  under  an  entirely 
new  form.  Instead  of  the  formerly  active  and  voracious  larva  we 
now  behold  a  brown  or  brownish  kind  of  mummy  with  no  other 
power  of  moving  than  that  of  a  feeble  wriggle  of  the  segments  of 
its  body.  This  is  called  pupa  from  a  word,  meaning  a  doll,  or 
chrysalid,  because  some  pupae  are  spotted  with  golden  dots. 

Soft,  and  of  a  pale  color  during  the  first  days  of  its  existence 
the  pupa  hardens  and  becomes  of  a  darker  color  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  future  imago  (perfect  insect)  are  formed; 
when  the  metamorphosis  is  complete  the  perfect  insect  forces 
its  way  out  of  the  hard  shell.  Its  body  is  unusually  plump 
while  its  wings  are  small.  In  a  very  short  time,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  or  even  less,  the  wings  grow  to  their  full  extent 
and  the  body  takes  its  regular  size  ;  the  body  and  the  wings 
are  at  first  wet  and  in  drying  drops  of  a  coloured  liquid  fall  on 
the  objects  on  which  the  insect  rests.  These  drops  are  in  some 
instances  of  a  blood-red  color  and  have  often  given  rise  to  the 
stories  of  red  rain. 

A  naturalist  relates  that  in  1608  the  walls  of  a  cemetery  at 
Aix  and  those  of  the  surrounding  villages  appeared  as  if  spotted 
with  blood     The  people,  as  Rheaumur  says,  did  not  hesitate  to  attri- 
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butethe  fact  to  the  witches  and  even  tothedevil  himself,  buta  learned 
man,  de  Peiresc,  observing  that  the  red  spots  were  not  found  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  never  at  a  higher  elevation  than  certain 
insects  were  wont  to  fly,  took  some  chrysalids  enclosed  them  in  a 
box,  and  after  a  certain  time  butterflies  emerged  and  the  dreaded  red 
spots  were  produced  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  box  ;  de 
Peiresc  attributed  to  the  same  cause  the  showers  of  blood  which 
are  spoken  of  in  history. 

Arrived  to  its  perfect  stage  or  imago,  the  insect  will  not  grow 
any  more  in  size  before  its  death  ;  it  is  at  this  period  thai  the  eggs 
are  laid.  The  length  of  time  the  insect  lives  as  imago  varies  for 
the  difl'erent  species,  but  they  do  not  usually  live  more  than  one 
year  ;  our  May  flies,  which  pass  two  years  in  the  preparatory  stages 
of  their  life,  die  a  few  hours  after  emerging  from  the  pupa,  while 
the  omnipresent  house  fly,  which  passes  through  all  the  first  stages 
in  a  few  days,  lives  several  weeks  as  a  winged  insect. 

This  will  end  our  rather  short  review  of  the  metamorphoses 
of  insects  ;  though  brief  and  scanty  be  these  notes  on  the  stages  of 
the  life  of  these  small  forms  of  animals  it  gives  us  a  slight  idea  of 
the  marvels  which  are  found  everywhere  in  nature  proclaiming  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator, 

*'  And  Nature,  the  old  nurse. 
Took  the  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying  :   *  Here's  a  story  book 
Thy  Father  hath  written  for  thee.'  " 

A.   E.  Richard,  '03. 
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Mainly  About  Books. 

Compiled  by  Maurice  Casey. 
SEVENTH   PAPER 


FRIEND  of  mine  who  happens  to  be  a  successful  author, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  literature  produced  in  the 
English  language  by  Irish  minds,  is  extensive  and  exact, 
writes  complaining  tha»  the  name  of  Moira  O'Neill  does 
not  appear  on  my  recently  published  list  of  Irish  writers.  My 
space  is  so  restricted  that  in  the  article  in  question  I  have  had  to 
confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  that  which  was  already  well 
known  and  widely  valued.  The  survey  was  a  lengthy  one,  and, 
as  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  I  could  barely  name  the  select  few 
of  many  generations.  I  might  have  gone  on  with  minor  sketches 
and  called  attention  to  scores  and  hundreds  of  respectable  living 
writers,  but  a  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere.  With  what  I  gave 
my  purpose  seemed  attained.  But  I  must  confess  that  my  know- 
ledge of  the  poetry  of  Moira  O'Neill  is  limited  to  a  few  poems  by 
the  lady  which  I  happened  upon  while  they  were  going  the  round 
of  the  press,  and  some  ot  which  I  considered  quite  natural  and 
tender.  My  friend  asks,  *'but,  man  alive,  when  writing  of  Irish 
literary  folk,  how  did  you  manage  to  omit  Moira  O'Neill,  the 
sweetest  songster  the  island  has  ever  produced  ?  Don't  you  know 
Moira  O'Neill's  '  Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim  '  ?"  I  must  repeat 
that  the  omission  was  the  result  of  a  want  of  knowledge  on  my 
part — mea  culpa — as,  until  my  friend  wrote,  I  had  never  heard  of  a 
volume  of  poems  called  "The  Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim." 
Howbeit  'tis  never  too  late  to  mend.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
know  more,  and  by  way  of  reparation  I  have  just  ordered  Moira 
O'Neill's  poems  from  my  bookseller. 

Another  friend,  whose  literary  taste  I  know  to  be  well  culti- 
vated, asked  me  "how  I  could  complete  a  list  of  Irish  writers 
without  some  reference  to  Richard  Barry  O'Brien,  author  of  the 
**  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,"  and  the  "Life  of  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen."  How,  indeed  !  I  was  very  unjust  to  the  "  O's," 
although  I  belong  to  that  clan  myself.      The  "  Life  of  Parnell"  by 
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Barry  O'Brien,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  perfect  model  of  biography. 
The  author  turns  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  but 
sticks  to  his  theme,  and,  as  a  result,  the  subject  stands  o  it  from 
every  page,  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  born  in  historic  County  Clare  some  four  and  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1875  ^"^  ^^  ^^® 
English  bar  a  year  later,  but  the  attractions  of  literature  and 
politics  proved  too  strong  for  him.  He  has  published,  I  believe, 
eight  works  in  all,  mostly  on  political  subjects.  His  best  known 
work  is  his  life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  He  lives  at  West 
Kensington,  as  owing  to  foreign  influence  the  Irish  book-market 
is  not  a  remunerative  one.  Before  closing  this  paragraph,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  my  friends  for  having  directed  my  attention  to  some 
of  my  grievous  sins  of  omission. 

-»■  •* 
An  article  contributed  to  Donahoe's  Magazine^  by  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Brann,  D.D.,  one  of  the  greatest  Catholic  men  of  science,  contains 
the  following  illuminating  passage:  "Belief  in  the  existence  of  God 
and  of  the  soul  is  forced  on  the  scientist  by  every  problem  which  he 
cannot  solve.  God  and  the  soul  are  facts  which  the  scientist  finds 
at  the  end  of  his  spade,  his  scalpel,  or  his  telescope  ;  under  the 
microscope,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  He  feels  he  knows 
that  only  a  spiritual  being  could  do  his  complex  work  of  inductive 
and  deductive  ratiocination  ;  and  the  spiritual  being,  which  does 
its  work,  should  prove  the  existence  of  a  first  cause  like  to  itself, 
— should  find  a  spiritual  Creator  as  a  first  link  in  the  last  analysis 
of  physical,  metaphysical  and  moral  science." 

A  memorial  to  a  light  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  in  England,  the  Venerable  Bede,  is  to  be  raised 
over  the  well  at  Monkton,  half  a  league  from  Jarrow,  the  waters 
of  which  have  been  credited  with  healing  virtues  for  sickly  children. 
Bede  was  born  in  673,  in  that  part  oi  the  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  which  now  forms  the  county  of  Durham,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Monkton.  a  village  about 
two  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  Jarrow.  Into  the  monastery  of 
Wearmouth  the  little  Bede  entered  as  an  alumnus^  or  pupil,    when 
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he  was  only  seven  years  old.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  ordained  a 
priest.  Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  priesthood  he  appears 
to  have  removed  to  the  brother  monastery  ofjarrow,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  the  time  of  his  decease,  diligently  employ- 
ing himself  in  compiling  glosses  and  expositions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  composing  works  for  the  edification  of  himself  and  his 
brethren.  At  that  time  most  of  the  monks  were  accustomed  to 
labor  with  their  hands  in  the  fields  of  their  monastery,  as  well  as 
to  pray  with  their  heart  and  voice  in  the  church  or  cell.  They 
mowed  the  hay,  reaped  and  thrashed  the  corn,  and  eke,  milked  the 
cows  and  fed  the  calves.  How  much  manual  labor  Bede  performed 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  but  this  much  is  certain,  he  allowed 
nothing  to  withdraw  him  from  the  offices  of  meditation  and  literary 
composition.  We  are  informed  that  the  genius  of  Bede  embraced 
the  whole  cyclopaedia  of  human  learning  ;  that  he  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  from  the  purest 
sources,  namely,  from  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
themselves  ;  and  that  he  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  poetry, 
rhetoric,  metaphysics,  logic,  astronomy,  music,  cosmography, 
chronology,  and  history.  By  one  writer  he  is  represented  as 
"trimming  the  lam)5S  of  learning,  and  irradiating  the  Saxon  realm 
of  Northumberland  with  a  clear  and  steady  light."  That  his  know- 
ledge was  great  for  his  time  is  certain.  The  eight  volumes  folio 
which  he  has  left  us  puts  that  statement  beyond  dispute,  as  the  few 
who  had  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  them  with  some  degree  of 
attention,  join  in  testifying.  But  I  confess  I  have  no  desire  to  see 
Venerable  Bede  described  as  a  "progeny  of  learning,"  like  the 
young  lady  in  the  amusing  play  of  "The  Rivals."  I  venture  to  think 
the  writer  who  described  Bede,  as  "  trimming  the  lamps  of  learn- 
ing," might  have  represented  him,  more  truly  and  graphically, 
as  a  good-natured,  garrulous  old  monk,  of  great  but  not  accurate 
memory,  beguiling  the  long  winter  nights  by  reading  to  the  other 
monks  in  the  common  hall,  with  the  aid  of  a  rushlight,  a  huge 
volume  of  extracts  compiled  by  himself,  from  the  works  of  the 
fathers  ;  varying  his  course  of  lectures  with  a  chapter  ot  his  own 
"  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation  "  ;  and  occasionally 
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rousing'  them,  when  he  perceived  that  they  were  becoming  drowsy, 
with  a  narrative  from  the  "Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  which,  as  he 
represented  it,  was  nothing  but  a  series  ot  miracles  from  beginning 
to  end.  What  is  certain  is  that  Bede  was  an  ornament  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  a  champion  of  Catholic  truth  and  teaching,  and 
a  great  Englishman.  But  tor  him  many  pages  in  English  history, 
especially  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  would  be  a  blank. 
He  lived  an  industrious  and  a  holy  life,  and  his  death  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  his  beautiful  life  passed  in  contemplation  and 
toil  among  monastic  cloisters.  History  records  few  more  touching 
incidents.  In  the  spring  of  735  it  became  evident  that  the  beloved 
priest  and  teacher's  days  were  numbered,  but  he  labored  only  the 
more  earnestly  to  complete  the  translation  into  English  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  for  he  did  "not  wish  his  boys  to  read  what 
was  false  or  work  without  profit  when  he  was  dead."  On  the  last 
morning  he  continued  to  dictate,  notwithstanding  their  remon- 
strances, and  then,  after  he  had  bidden  farewell  to  his  friends,  his 
amanuensis  said,  "  There  is  yet  one  more  sentence,  dear  master, 
to  write  out."  **  Write  quickly,"  he  replied.  Then  the  youth  said, 
now  it  is  finished."  "  Well,"  Bede  answered,  "thou  has  spoken 
truly.  It  is  finished,"  and  so  commended  his  soul  to  God  and 
died. 

They  buried  him  at  Jarrow,  but  a  later  generation  carried  his 
bones  to  Durham,  to  be  laid  in  a  grand  shrine  in  the  Galilee  of  the 
Cathedral. 

It  is  customary  to  compare  the  late  Aubrey  DeVere,  who  was 
essentially  a  contemplative  poet,  with  Wordsworth,  of  like  ilk, 
and  in  some  other  respects,  notably  that  of  polished  evenness, 
with  Tennyson.  There  is  ground  tor  both  comparisons,  as  such 
things  pass.  But  it  is  only  the  most  obvious  externals,  the  most 
striking  characteristics,  the  most  obtrusive  mannerisms  of  writers 
that  can  be  compared  at  all  ;  and  with  marked  qualities  that 
almost  anyone  can  perceive  and  appraise  for  himself  comparisons 
b  come  a  waste  of  time.  For  the  rest,  no  two  writers  are  alike 
in  any  feature.  The  originality  of  genius  is,  at  once,  a  primary 
quality    tiiat    admits   of   very  little    similitude    and    absolutely   no 
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identity.  Just  as  true  poetry  does  not  copy  nature,  but  expresses 
it,  so  original  writers  do  not  slavishly  ape  each  other,  but  they 
agree  in  moulding  and  coloring  thought  according  to  their  powers, 
and  certain  classes  approach  a  certain  standard  of  expression 
more  closely  than  other  classes.  With  this  common  tendency  all 
identity  stops.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  In  its  highest  and 
rarest  manifestation  originality  means  new  thought,  and  in  its 
secondary  and  more  common  shape  it  means  new  associations  of 
old  thoughts  ;  but  be  its  degree  what  it  may  it  signifies  pure 
novelty  in  some  form.  Inasmuch  as  an  author  is  original  he  is 
unique  and  incomparable.  Again,  when  originality  ceases  and 
mere  cleverness  begins,  the  source  of  inspiration  becomes  so 
mixed  and  obscured  that  it  is  impossible  either  strictly  or  justly  to 
align  it  with  the  cleverness  of  another.  If  my  contentions  are 
correct,  there  is  in  literature  no  task  more  bootless  than  that  of 
comparing  great  authors  at  any  length,  and  that  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  a  great  portion  of  criticism  is  utterly  fruitless. 

Our  French  countrymen  speak  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
their  poet.  Octave  Cr^mazie.  Born  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  his 
mortal  remains  rest  in  France,  the  sunny  nidus  of  his  forefathers  : 
but  it  is  a  subject  of  surprise  that  the  Canadians  of  French  extrac- 
tion, whose  most  cherished  aspirations  he  so  adequately  versified, 
should  not  have  long  ere  this  rather  late  date  reared  a  fitting 
memorial  in  his  honor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French  Canadians, 
always  anxious  to  promote  the  public  recognition  ot  their  great 
men  by  means  of  costly  and  artistic  monuments  and  statues,  have 
repeatedly  set  an  example  which  other  races  that  can  boast  of  such 
a  fine  poet  as,  say,  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  would  do  infinite 
credit  to  themselves  by  following.  The  career  ot  Octave  Cr^- 
mazie  was  an  unfortunate  one,  owing  almost  entirely,  I  have  con- 
vinced myself,  to  the  poetic  temperament  of  the  man,  in  which 
that  seventh  and  lowest  but  very  useful  sense  nevertheless,  an 
aptitude  for  the  management  of  affairs,  found  little  room.  I  do 
not  propose  further  to  allude  to  painful  matters,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, as  the  life  of  the  poet  has  been  acceptably  written  by  the 
Abb6  Casgrain.      But   the   memory  of  the  dreamer  who  conceived 
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the  weird  '*  Promenade  de  Trois  Morts,"  the  stirring  "Le  Drapeau 
de  Carillon,"  the  well  sustained  "  Le  Vieux  Soldat  Canadien," 
and  the  charming  *'Le  Chant  des  Voyageurs,"  should  by  all  means 
be  kept  green  by  his  people.  No  finer  lyric  than  the  Chant  has 
ever  been  written  by  a  Canadian.  Poetry  is  not  like  cotton,  it 
should  not  be  measured  by  the  strip,  or  the  yard.  Even  the  foot 
measure — let  me  crack  my  little  joke  in  peace — is  not  always  a 
proper  standard,  certainly  no  standard  when  applied  to  French 
poetry,  the  prosody  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  Latin 
languages,  concerns  itself  with  the  length  of  time  occupied  in 
uttering  a  syllable  more  than  with  the  drum-beat  of  recurring 
accents  on  which  English  metre  is  based.  Cr6mazie  was  not  a 
bulky  poet,  and  none  of  his  poems  seem  lengthy  when  compared 
with  a  poetic  flight  from  Lamartine,  or  our  own  almost  intermin- 
able **  Paradise  Lost."  In  one  sense,  a  long  poem  does  not  exist. 
A  poem  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  feelings,  and  it  deserves  its  title 
only  inasmuch  as  it  excites,  by  elevating  the  soul.  But  all  excite- 
ments are,  through  a  physical  necessity,  transient.  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  has  taught  us  so  much  in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Poetic 
Principle."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  for  one  who  has  read 
Spencer's  "  Faery  Queen"  a  thousand  have  read  William  Collin's 
•*Ode  on  the  Passions,"  and  the  thoughts  of  men  are  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  what  they  read.  Cr^mazie  confined  himself  to 
'*  swallow-flights  of  song,"  but  his  briefest  poem  is  true  in  tone. 
Between  him  and  the  author  of  the  *'  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard"  there  are  points  ot  resemblance.  "  Had  Gray  written 
often  thus,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and 
useless  to  praise  him."  When  one  reads  the  *'  Promenade  de 
Trois  Morts"  or  the  '*  Chant  des  Voyageurs,"  something  like  the 
foregoing  remark  rises  spontaneously  to  one's  lips.  True  the 
poems  of  Cr^mazie  are  not  arrayed  in  such  faultless  elegance  of 
style  as  the  carefully  polished  linguistic  jewels  of  Gray,  but  the 
Canadian  is  less  artificial  and  infinitely  more  natural.  Cr^mazie 
was  the  Chaucer  of  Quebec,  the  father  of  French  Canadian  litera- 
ture, and  deserved  every  honor  that  can  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
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The  death  of  Frank  R.  Stockton,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
leaves  a  perceptible  blank  in  American  literature.  His  first  suc- 
cessful work  was  *' Rudder  Grange,"  but  he  had  previously  written 
numerous  magazine  articles  and  novels.  The  unsophisticated 
youth  who  believes  that  the  possession  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  are 
all  that  he  requires  to  make  him  a  successful  writer,  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Writing  is  an  art,  and  art  requires  experience. 
Experience  must  be  acquired,  and  literary  biography  teaches  us 
that  the  acquisition  of  experience  is  almost  always  along  and  pain- 
ful task.  The  amusing  account  of  "The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs. 
Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshire,"  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of 
**  Rudder  Grange."  Both  works  are  fine  specimens  of  good  Ameri- 
can humor,  and  full  of  entertainment  for  young  and  old.  His 
longest  stories,  such  as  '*  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn,"  and 
its  sequel  "Mrs.  Cliff^'s  Yacht,"  indicate  a  broader  range  than  the 
works  already  mentioned,  but  their  humor  is  less  evident.  Laugh- 
able oddness  of  plot  and  extreme  whimsical  treatment  of  character 
are  Stockton's  leading  traits,  and  his  style  is  attractive.  His 
humor  is  always  refined  and  wholesome,  points  in  which  he  differs 
widely  from  other  American  humorists. 

The  month  of  May  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
jewel  of  womanhood  is  chastity  and  virtue.  With  a  logic  there  is 
no  gainsaying,  the  Catholic  Church  has  constituted  the  only 
daughter  of  Eve  born  without  sin,  the  ideal  woman.  Around  the 
hallowed  name  of  the  immaculate  Mother  of  God  Incarnate,  a 
touching  and  rich  literature  has  gathered.  To  name  its  component 
parts  would  require  a  large  volume,  so  extensive  is  it.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  has  been  contributed  to  by  almost  all 
the  great  Catholic  poets  and  thinkers  of  every  clime.  Their  widely 
diversified  tributes  to  Mary,  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  agree  almost 
invariable  in  being  addressed  not  to  her  intellect  but  her  affection. 
This  general  characteristic  indicates,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Catholic 
thought  holds  love  is  the  bond  of  the  universe  and  woman  is  mis- 
tress of  the  bond.  This  is  a  beautiful  belief  that  gives  refreshment 
to  our  most  delicate  sympathies.  Although  too  many  of  the  sepa- 
rated churches  treat  the  Virgin  with  a  studied  coldness  and  disJain 
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most  repugnant  to  Catholic  taste,  this  lovely  phase  of  our  Catholic 
faith  is  too  natural  and  powerfully  penetrative  to  be  entirely 
avoided  by  the  most  highly  endowed  among-  our  separated 
brethren,  and  many  tender  things  have  been  written  about  the 
Blessed  Virgin  by  thoughtful  Protestants  ivho,   influenced   for  the 

nonce  by  Catholic  teaching,  behold  in  her  the  sweetest  womanhood 
ever  known  on  earth.  Very  many  Protestants  who  are  numbered 
among  the  greatest  writers  of  Britain  have  honored  themselves 
by  doing  honor  to  Mary,  and  happily  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
leading  authors  of  America  A  collection  of  the  most  striking  of 
those  tributes  from  the  minds  of  Protestants  was  made  some  years 
since  by  a  London  bookseller,  and  it  constitutes  a  fascinating 
volume.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  what  may  be  called  the  alien 
recognition  of  Mary  is  rapidly  growing,  so  that  the  columns  of  the 
secular  magazines  and  newspapers  controlled  by  Protestants  both 
in  Britain  and  America,  are  not  unfrequently  devoted  to  the  praises 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Moved  by  this  far-felt  enthusiasm,  one 
without  inspiration  and  depending  wholly  on  devout  admiration 
may  be  permitted  humbly  to  add  his  voice  however  unworthy  to 
the  general  concert : — 

The  Virgin  reigns  !   my  soul's  full  flood,  once  more 
Surges  to  her,  as  seeks  the  sea  its  shore  ; 
Before  her  altar  while  I  bow  the  knee, 
I  almost  seem  to  share  her  purity, — 

O,  Queen  of  May, 
Who,  immaculate  for  man,  a  Saviour  bore, 

Be  thou  my  guide  and  stay. 

It  is  the  May,   the  fragrance  of  its  breath 
Adown  my  heart's  glad  garden  wandereth. 
And  soft  amid  the  bloom  I  feel  it  stir 
W^hite  lilies  that  so  seemly  symbol  her, 

Oh,  Maid  of  May, 
The  one  unsullied  among  humans  set, 

Sole  gem  of  clearest  ray. 

Most  clement,  not  with  blossoms  meadows  bear 
Thee  would  I  weave  a  worthy  garland  fair. 
But  from  my  thoughts,  left  purer  by  thy  spell, 
I  fain  would  choose  a  bouquet  of  sweet  smell 

To  outlast  May. 
Oh,  steep  my  mind  in  odors  rich  and  rare. 

And  cleanse  all  else  away. 

THE    END. 
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Belgian    Politics. 

HE  public  affairs  of  Belgium  have  been  in  a  pretty  mess 
lately.   The  violent  disturbances,  occurring  in  Brussels 
and   other  large   centres,  have    set    people    enquiring 
about   the    real   condition  of    things  in  this  distressed 
little  kingdom. 

Are  there  substantial  causes  for  discontent?  Belgium  is  a 
most  thickly,  and  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  world.  The  people  on  the  whole  are 
peaceful,  industrious  and  law-abiding  ;  the  majority  are  Catholic, 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  prerogative,  have  supported 
a  government  representative  of  them  and  their  religious  per- 
suasion— a  fact  without  parallel  in  Europe  to-day.  The  Belgian 
Catholic  Conservatives  have  been  in  power  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Incessantly  dubbed  Clericals,  as  if  an  avowedly  Catholic  policy 
and  leanings  constituted  a  crime  and  an  opprobrium  ;  despite  old 
grudges,  repeated  provocations  and  opportunities  for  reprisals, 
these  Clericals  have  in  the  main  shown  themselves  disinclined  to 
extreme  sectarian  bias,  and  at  the  same  time  wise  and  moderate 
in  their  measures.  They  have  certainly  contributed  much  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which,  except  for  troubles  like  the  present, 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium  seemed  to  enjoy.  However,  as  it  was 
natural  to  expect,  this  party  has  opposed  certain  ^'grievances  "  or 
schemes  by  which  political  opponents  have  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  drive  them  from  power.  When  constitutional  methods  were 
found  unavailing  to  this  end,  recourse  was  had  to  the  doubtful 
and  always  drastic  expedient  of  mob  rule. 

Who  are  the  opponents  of  the  Belgian  Conservatives  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  Protestants.  The  recent  disturbances  are  not  the  direct 
outcome  of  religious  differences  which  the  Reformation  might 
have  occasioned.  There  are  but  few  Protestants  in  Belgium.  The 
Catholic  Church,  notwithstanding,  has  become  the  chief  object  of 
hostility  in  this  whole  movement.  The  previous  centuries  had 
been  given  up  to  experiments  in  wretched  political  systems.  Every 
quack  theory  of  government  has  had  its  day.  As  each  fad  in  this 
line  came  on  the  scene,  caught  the   popular   fancy,  expanded   and 
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burst  like  the  empty  bubble,  the  hopes  raised  by  these  speculations 
were  frustrated  and  the  people,  especially  those  who  were  induced  to 
join  in  the  hollow  schemes,  found  their  best  interests  endangered. 
Catholicism  as  the  true  and  professed  champion  of  right  and  pro- 
gress has  time  and  again  been  obliged  to  intervene  to  save  from, 
as  well  as  often  to  repair  the  ravages  of,  failures  that  were  in- 
evitable by  the  very  nature  of  things,  without  its  interference. 
Yet  the  accumulated  blame  ot  disappointed  ambitions  and  of  re- 
verses have  been  unjustly  charged  up  to  the  account  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which,  proof  against  social  decay  and  contagion,  was 
ever  on  the  side  of  order  and  real  progress.  Socialism,  the  latest 
form  of  the  social  plague,  uniting  in  itself  most  of  the  elements  of 
the  old  antisocial  movements,  professes  to  see,  not  in  its  own 
inherent  absurdity  and  mischievousness  but  in  the  opposition  of 
the  Catholics  of  Belgium,  the  only  barrier  there  is  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  its  principles.  This  barrier  must  be  removed  at  all 
odds.  Hence  the  cry  raised  in  this  quarter  and  which  has  re- 
echoed in  every  part  of  the  globe  :    *'  Down  with  the  Clericals  !  " 

Previous  to  the  year  1884,  the  Liberals  of  Belgium  held  the 
reins  of  power.  These  proceeded  in  their  characteristic  fashion  to 
carry  out  an  aggressively  anti-clerical  programme.  The  union  of 
Church  and  State,  existing  from  time  immemorial  and  still  in  favor 
with  the  people  at  large,  was  to  be  dissolved.  Godless  education 
was  inaugurated  by  a  complete  secularization  of  the  schools,  from 
which  religious  teaching — contrary  to  the  wishes  of  parents — was 
banished.  These  measures  were  radical  enough  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  the  Liberals  proceeded  to  tamper  with  the  institutions 
of  charity.  Most  of  these  were  established  and  maintained 
through  private  generosity  with  occasional  but  insufficient  grants 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  attempt  to  secularize  establish- 
ments ot  this  sort  was  justly  regarded  as  a  blow  at  justice  and 
liberty  :  and  it,  more  than  anything  else,  served  to  convitice  the 
Belgians  that  the  so-called  Liberal  party  had  not  so  much  at  heart 
the  public  welfare  as  lucrative  positions  for  its  camp  followers. 

In  the  elections  of  1884,  the  Catholic  Conservatives  swept  the 
country.  They  won  again  at  the  polls  in  1894  under  the  new 
electoral  law  called  the  Reform  Bill.     The  Socialists  as  a  party  in 
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the  legislature  date  from  this  election.  According  to  the  Reform 
Bill  of  r893  every  citizen  over  25  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  vote. 
In  addition  married  men  with  families  and  owners  of  property  to 
the  value  of  2,000  francs  were  given  a  supplementary  vote,  while 
a  second  supplementary  vote  was  given  to  holders  of  university 
degrees  and  other  diplomas,  as  well  as  Holy  Orders.  Three  votes 
was  the  maximum.  Qualified  electors  were  obliged  by  law  to  vote. 
This  legislation  seemed  to  favor  the  party  in  power,  since  the  pro- 
fessional classes  were  Catholics,  ecclesiastics  being  so  beyond 
argument.  I'he  franchise  law  though  modified  for  the  elections  of 
1899,  did  not  change  the  political  situation.  The  Socialists, 
Liberals  and  Radicals,  even  by  a  coalition,  found  themselves  in  a 
hopeless  minority  of  65  as  against  88  government  supporters.  The 
opposition  then  began  to  clamor  for  the  "one  man  one  vote" 
suffrage.  The  government  went  a  step  further  and  proposed  the 
admission  of  women  on  equal  terms  with  men  to  the  ballot. 
To  this  the  Socialists  would  not  agree  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  Belgian  woman,  being  fervently  Catholic,  were  consequently 
"Clericals."  In  desperation  the  Socialists  and  their  allies  sum- 
moned the  industrial  classes  to  revolt. 

The  move,  however,  did  not  terminate  as  the  promoters  in- 
tended. The  troops,  though  claimed  by  the  agitators  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  them,  promptly  responded  to  the  command  to  pre- 
serve order  and  to  quell  the  rioting.  The  Liberals,  shocked  at  the 
loss  of  life  and  the  attempted  wholesale  destruction  of  property, 
have  declared  their  alliance  with  the  Socialists  at  an  end.  A 
motion  to  censure  the  government  for  undue  violence  in  suppress- 
ing the  disturbances  was  defeated  in  the  Brussels  Chambers  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  30.  When  the  election  takes  place  next  month 
many  voters  will  probably  change  over  to  the  Catholics. 

Thus,  as  the  matter  stands,  there  seems  to  be  at  present  three 
great  storm-centres  in  Belgian  politics,  viz.:  the  Catholic  majority, 
the  clergy,  and  the  plural  vote.  It  is  surely  too  bad  that  the 
majority  is  not  more  careless  in  the  use  of  the  powers 
guaranteed  to  it  in  the  constitution  ;  should  its  supporters 
complain  if  occasionally  they  are  mobbed,  even  tho'  this  be  only  a 
sample  of  what  would   happen   to  their   interests,  if  they  lost  their 
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hold  on  power.  The  grievance  against  the  clergy  is  occasioned 
by  the  influence  it  exercises  over  the  Flemish.  The  priest,  here  as 
elsewhere, possesses  undoubted  authority  not  as  much  by  virtue  of 
the  supernatural  powers, he  lays  claim  to,as  by  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities  that  proclaim  men  everywhere  to  be  the  leaders  of  their 
kind  intellectually,  morally,  civilly.  Something,  finally,  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  plural  vote.  By  the  increased  power  it  gives 
to  the  student,  it  places  the  poor  man  on  a  level,  politically,  with 
the  millionaire.  Some  time  ago,  a  New  York  clergyman 
attributed  much  of  the  corruption  and  incompetency  in  official 
circles  to  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and  concluded  by  advising: 
**  Educate  the  voters."  It  is  obvious  that  heads  of  families  and 
the  educated  classes  have  the  most  vital  interests  at  stake,  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  assure  the  public  welfare  in  a  better  way 
than  by  i?ccording  to  these  classes  a  preponderating  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  aff^airs  of  the  country. 

M.  T.  P. 


\©^x 


/^^N 


HYMN. 

At  morn — at  noon — at  twilight  dim — 
Maria  !   thou  hast  heard  my  hymn  ! 
In  joy  and  woe — in  good  and  ill — 
Mother  of  God,  be  with  me  still  ! 
When  the  Hours  flew  brightly  by, 
And  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky. 
My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be. 
Thy  grace  did  guide  to  thine  and  thee. 
Now,  when  storms  of  Fate  o'ercast 
Darkly  my  Present  and  my  Past, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine  ! 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
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A  Remarkable  Spring. 

TVTOT  even  the  proverbial  "oldest  inhabitant"  can  remember  a 
■*■  ^  spring  which  opened  at  Ottawa  as  early  as  the  one  we  are 
now  enjoying.  From  the  oegmning-  of  February  till  the  end  ot 
March  th§  weather  has  been  almost  uniformly  fair  and  mild. 
March  3rd  was  cold  and  blustery,  but  from  that  on  the  days  were 
bright,  and  the  snow  melted  away  gradually  without  floods  or  an 
undue  amount  of  slush  or  mud.  The  return  of  the  spring  birds 
and  the  blossoming  ot  native  plants  are  good  indications  of  the 
progress  of  the  season.  Certainly  no  spring  within  the  recollection 
of  the  writer  has  been  so  early  as  the  present  one,  and  the  follow- 
ing dates  seem  worth  putting  on  record  for  future  reference. 

The  Horned  Lark,  which  generally  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
middle  of  February,  was  this  year  three  weeks  behind  time. 
Every  other  record,  however,  is  far  in  advance  of  the  usual  date 
at  Ottawa.  Leaving  my  house  on  the  morning  of  March  15,  a 
lovely  warm  day,  I  first  noticed  a  pair  of  English  Sparrows  carry- 
ing straws  to  their  nest.  On  a  mountain  ash  tree  Pine  Grosbeaks 
and  Cedar  Waxwings  were  seen  eating  the  berries.  Bohemian 
Waxwings  were  looked  tor  but  none  were  observed.  On  the  road 
to  the  Experimental  Farm,  flocks  of  Pme  Siskins  and  Chickadees 
were  busy  in  the  cedars  as  though  to  add  their  testimony  to  that 
of  the  last  named  and  to  remind  us  that  winter  was  not  yet  gone. 
In  contradiction  to  this  idea.  Song  Sparrows  were  on  this  day 
heard  for  the  first  time — not  a  single  bird,  but  several — singing 
their  joyous  song  from  the  topmost  branches  of  the  alders  in  a 
piece  of  swamp  land.  Robins  appeared  in  numbers  also  on  this 
day,  although  single  birds  had  been  seen  several  days  earlier.  As 
the  Experimental  Farm  was  reached,  numerous  Crows,  some  of 
which  had  wintered  in  Dow's  swamp,  were  noisily  proclaiming 
that  spring  was  actually  here,  and  the  modest  little  song  of  the 
Horned  Larks  echoed  the  good  news.  Later  in  the  day  Red- 
winged  Blackbirds  were  seen  among  the  rushes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rideau  canal.  The  next  record  was  of  the  Cowbird  on 
March  22,  Bronzed  Crackles  came  in  flocks  on  the  23rd,  the 
Bluebird  on  the  24th,  and  the   Slate-colored   Junco   on    March  27. 
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As  a  rule  the  Song  Sparrow  is  the  first  arrival  and  may  be 
expected  about  March  28. 

*'  Frogs  "  were  heard  whistling  vociferously  at  the  very  early 
date  of  March  25. 

The  first  flowers  of  the  year  were  Snowdrops  on  March  26, 

in  sheltered  spots,  Crocusses  on  March  29th  in  similiar  places^  and 

Siberian  Squills  on  31st.      The  Silver  Maple,  usually  our  first  wild 

plant  to  blossom,  had  fully  expanded  flowers   on    March    30,   but 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson  observed  some  blossoms   on   his  record   James 

street  tree  on  the  26th  ;  my  earliest  previous  record  was  April  2 

in  1898.      On  March  30  also  Hepaticas  in  bloom  were  collected  at 

Hull,  and  on  March  31  the  swamp  Alders  had  some   catkins   fully 

expanded. 

Dr.  J.   Fletcher, 

In  the  Ottawa  Naturalist. 


When  the  twigs  begin  the  rustle, 
And  the  birds  are  all  a-bustle 

On  the  bough  ; 
When  an  azure  sky  discloses 
Promise  sweet  of  June  with  roses 

On  hgr  brow  ; 
When  the  brook  that  sang  so  sadly 
Welcomes  every  sunbeam  gladly 

Frolicking  ; 
When  to  wood-songs'  subtle  rhyming 
Countless  echoes  soft  are  chiming 

Then  it's  spring. 

When  your  clothes  seem  dark  and  clinging 
And  you  cannot  hear  the  singing, 

Since  a  cold 
Gave  your  head  that  buzz  ecstatic, 
When  you  throb  with  sharp,  erratic 

Pains  untold  ; 
When  good-natured  folks  assure  you 
That  they  know  just  what  will  cure  you, 

And  you  bring 
A  most  harrowing  melancholy 
'Mongst  your  friends  who  would  be  jolly— - 

Then  it's  spring. 
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Cfhe  S^olution  of  J^anguage, 

(Lecture  delivered  before  the  Scientific  Society) 
By  W.  a.   Martin,  '02. 

f  Co?ifzmied.J 

HE  second,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  element  in 
the  process  of  linguistic  evolution,  is  the  alteration  of 
material  that  already  exists  in  the  language.  Words, 
we  know, are  constituted  of  two  elements,  the  material, 
or  the  word  itselt,  and  the  formal,  or  the  signification.  Hence  the 
alteration  may  be  twofold,  affecting  either  element  of  the  word. 

The  change  of  verbal  structure,  or  the  elementum  materiale  of 
words, constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  digestive  or  assimilative 
force  in  speech.  The  reason  for  this  structural  alteration  will  be 
readily  understood  when  we  consider  that  language  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  instrumentality.  Now,  as  an  artisan  will 
give  his  implements  that  form  whereby  he  will  be  enabled  to  work 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  so  naturally  enough  will  the 
user  of  language  mould  his  words  that  they  may  be  most  easily 
and  conveniently  manipulated.  All  corners  are  worn  off,  all  that  is 
not  essential  is  cut  away,  the  sense  alone  is  kept  intact.  Hence,  it 
is  seen,  the  process  is  simply  one  of  abbreviation.  Nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  words  of  foreign  birth,  for  it  finds  equal  application  in 
terms  of  indigenous  growth. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  abbreviating  force  in  language 
development,  let  us  take  a  word  that  has  often  served  as  an 
example  in  this  respect,  but  we  are  even  more  inclined  to  employ 
it  from  the  fact  that  its  history  is  so  well  known  ;  it  is  the  word 
"bishop."  If  one  were  to  place  the  French  iveqiie  beside  our 
English  bishop  and  judge  from  their  appearances  alone,  I  fancy  he 
would  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  them  a  common  parentage.  And 
still  their  kinship  i«  very  close.  From  the  root  skep  and  the  prefix 
epi  the  Greek  built  the  word  episkopos  (overseer).  But  how  greatly 
has  time  changed  the  complexion  of  the  word.  Let  us  examine 
the  transformation.  Dropping  the  first  and  last  syllables  we  are  left 
with  piskop.    Substituting  for  the  initial  p  the  corresponding  sonant 
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h  and  for  sk  the  sound  sh^  we  have  bishop  with  two  syllables 
instead  of  the  four  of  its  parent  word,  l&veque^  whose  aspect  is 
entirely  different,  comes  by  a  somewhat  more  circuitous  route  from 
episk,  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  primitive  episkopos. 

The  question  now  proposes  itself — does  this  abbreviation  pro- 
mote decay  ?  Far  from  it  ;  establishing  unity  and  integrity  in 
what  is  loose  and  disjected,  it  rather  makes  for  new  life  and  vig;-or 
in  language. 

The  change  in  signification  or  formal  element  of  words  is  so 
complicated  and  so  irreducible  to  classification,  that  its  treatment 
offers  considerable  difficulty  and  would  require  more  space  than 
the  limits  of  this  paper  could  permit.  We  shall  therefore  to  have 
content  ourselves  with  examining  some  of  the  agencies  at  work. 

Words,  as  everyone  knows,  are  arbitrary  and  conventional 
signs,  and  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  things  signified 
or  with  the  ideas  in  the  mind.  Were  it  otherwise,  change  in  the 
form  of  the  word  would  necessarily  suppose  change  in  the  mean- 
ing and  vice  versa.  But  since  there  is  no  essential  relation  be- 
tween word  and  concept,  either  may  change  without  in  anywise 
affecting  the  other.  As  an  instance  of  this  take  the  word  volutne  ; 
though  the  conception  has  vastly  changed,  the  word  itself  remains 
unaltered.  English  abounds  in  examples  of  such  transformation 
in  the  inner  life  of  words.  Let  us  remark  just  a  few.  A  hank  in 
our  day  is  something  more  elegant  in  appointment  than  the  old 
moneylender's  bench.  And  the  sum  of  a  bankrupt' s  troubles  ex- 
ceeds a  broken  bench.  The  populace  and  unlearned  though  still 
the  same  old  vulgus  are  no  longer  called  lewd ;  this  epithet  is  in 
our  day  no  respecter  of  classes,  and  attaches  itself  to  both  cultured 
and  uncultured.  A  modest  person  is  not  now  considered  ^«// / 
nor  a  silly  one,  blessed.  And  an  idiot  at  the  present  time  instead 
of  being  a  private  citizen  is  rather  deprived  of  citizenship.  The 
blackguards  that  we  know,  devote  their  energy  to  something  quite 
different  from  the  paraphernalia  of  the  scullery.  And  the  poor, 
despised  dunces  I  it  might  perhaps  be  a  balm  to  their  wounds  to 
know  that  the  first  bearers  of  this  now  opprobrious  epithet  were 
the  disciples  of  the  Subtle  Doctor,  Dun  Scot.  How  lifeless  and 
unmeaning  in  our  times  is  the  word  good-by ;  yet  in  an  age  when 
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religion  counted  for  more  than  it  does  in  this  golden  period,  oood-by 
was  "God  be  with  you."  An  array  of  examples  of  the  inner- 
change  of  words  might  be  marshalled  out,  but  we  believe  sufficient 
have  been  given  to  illustrate  the  vast  influence  of  this  process  in 
the  history  of   language. 

How  is  it,  someone  may  ask,  that  when  the  conceptions  em- 
bodied in  certain  words  are  lost  or  changed  the  words  themselves 
are  not  abandoned  ?  The  answer  is  quite  simple.  Is  it  not  easier 
when  conceptions  change  to  invest  the  new  notions  with  the  old 
garb  than  to  puzzle  our  wits  in  producing  entirely  new  clothing? 
Most  assuredly,  and  indeed  the  experience  of  every  day  shows  the 
continual  transferring  of  old  terms  to  new  uses. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  in  the  study  of  linguistic  science, 
that  the  acquisition  of  language  is  little  more  or  less  than  the 
adoption  of  word-classifications,  for  as  the  essences  or  natures  of 
beings  are  universal,  naturally  enough  the  names  of  beings  that 
have  generic  or  specific  qualities  in  common  are  grouped  together. 
True,  indeed,  everything  may  have  enough  individuality  to  entitle 
it  to  its  own  peculiar  and  proper  appellation,  but  if  we  were  to 
give  it  this  particular  appellation,  how  many,  even  men  of  genius, 
would  find  language  at  all  manageable  ?  Therefore,  with  a  view 
to  ease  and  economy,  we  give  names  to  certain  objects  and  apply 
the  same  term  to  all  other  objects  having  enough  resemblance  to 
those  as  to  form  a  class  with  them. 

However,  in  extending  a  name's  application  so  as  to  give  it  the 
scope  of  a  class,  we  do  not  always  adhere  to  the  close  similarity  of 
objects,  but  oftentimes  base  the  classification  on  analogy  that  not 
infrequently  is  very  remote  and  fanciful.  Hence  we  have  figurative 
language.  A  very  conspicuous  feature  of  figurative  transfer,  a 
feature  that  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  history  of  language, 
is  the  evolution  of  our  intellectual  vocabulary.  As  human  know- 
ledge proceeds  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  that  is,  from  the 
cognition  of  sensible  material  objects  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
things  of  the  mind,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
march  of  language  is  from  the  material  to  the  abstract.  In  this 
we  have  one  of  the  grandest  phenomena  in  the  wholj  range  of 
language  history. 
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As  we  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this   paper  the  evolution  of 
language   presents    three   aspects — loss,    change   and   production. 
And  of  these    the   last   named,    which  we   shall   discuss   in   a  few 
words,  constitutes  in  the  most  essential  sense  the  true  development 
of  speech. 

As  the  generations  succeed  each  other,  knowledge  is  con- 
tinually expanding,  old  ideas  are  giving  way  to  new  notions  and 
false  conceptions  are  being  corrected,  hence  is  it  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  new  expression.  New  expression, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  require  the  creation  of  new  words  : 
for,  Indeed,  the  absolute  creation  of  new  terms  is  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  and  Is  to  be  instanced  only  in  the  attempt  to  imitate 
the  sounds  of  nature,  In  what  is  called  onomatopoeia.  But  the 
ends  of  production  are  satisfied  In  various  ways,  e  g.^  by  multiply- 
ing meanings  of  existing  words,  by  combining  separate  terms,  and 
by  borrowing  from  other  languages. 

We  have  now  finished  the  very  rapid  and  incomplete  summary 
of  the  processes  by  which  language  as  we  find  it  to-day  has  been 
evolved  from  the  primitive  germ  of  the  early  framers  of  speech. 
The  aim  of  this  paper  has  been  not  to  give  a  category  of  words 
that  have  been  lost,  changed  or  created,  but  rather  to  examine,  in 
a  very  feeble  way,  the  principal  agencies  at  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language.  And,  In  conclusion,  let  it  again  be  remarked, 
that  though  language  is  a  human  Institution,  knowing  no  maker 
but  man,  Its  formation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  task  to  which 
one  may  devote  himself  at  will.  The  operation  of  construction  Is 
an  unconscious  one,  and  the  onlv  agencies  at  work  are  time  and 
the  constant  advance  of  the  human  mind.  If  a  conception  is  lost 
or  changed,  the  word  designating  it  is  discarded  or  informed  with 
a  new  idea.  If  a  new  motion  is  born,  the  word  with  which  to  Invest 
it  Is  immediately  obtained.  Thus  the  development  of  language 
reduces  itself  to  the  adoption  of  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  the 
communication  of  thought ;  the  means,  words.  With  these  facts 
in  mind  we  are  now  more  able  to  realize  the  truth  o^  those  words 
of  Coleridge  :  "  Language  Is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind,  and 
at  once  contains  the  trophies  of  Its  past  and  the  weapon  of  its 
future  conquest." 
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A  South  African  Chaplain^ 

tHE  following  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  Fr.  Varnat, 
O.M.I.,  which  appeared  in  the  Missionary  Record  of  the 
Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate  : 

"  During-  my  long  hours  of  convalescence  from  fever,  I  am 
jotting  down  some  of  my  experiences  as  chaplain.  After  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  I  longed  to  join  the  troops  and 
to  assist  spiritually  the  many  Catholic  soldiers,  who  had  not  seen 
a  priest  for  a  long  time.  At  the  end  of  two  months  (April  18, 
1900)  1  had  my  wish,  and  was  attached  to  the  forces  stationed  at 
Barkly  West,  a  little  town  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Kimber- 
ley, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vaal.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
Barkly  was  a  place  of  the  first  importance,  because  of  its  bridge, 
the  only  pass  across  the  river  held  by  the  English.  During  the 
four  months'  siege  of  Kimberley  the  Boers  had  occupied  the 
bridge,  but  they  had  fled  on  the  day  that  General  French  entered 
Kimberley,  and  only  returned  a  few  days  afterwards  to  find  it  now 
held  by  British  troops,  including  the  Dublin  Fusiliers,  all  Catholics. 
I  received  a  hearty  welcome  at  Barkly  West,  but  at  the  end  of 
May,  the  garrison  being  reduced,  and  the  Fusiliers  ordered 
elsewhere,    I  returned  to  Kimberley  for  further  orders. 

"  My  second  post  was  the  military  hospital,  some  distance 
out  of  that  town.  This  hospital  contained  about  100  large  tents, 
each  with  ten  or  twelve  beds,  and  well  supplied  with  water;  fitted 
also  with  electric  light,  thanks  to  the  De  Beers  Mines  Company. 
Furthermore,  a  branch  line  from  the  railway  ran  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  camp,  thus  enabling  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  brought 
straight  from  the  train  to  the  hospital.  Before  I  came,  this 
camp  had  been  attended  from  Kimberley  by  Bishop  Gaughran  and 
Fathers  Morin  and  Kempl.  The  patients  wanted  for  nothing. 
From  the  first  day  I  was  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration, 
and  as  everything  was  carried  out  very  methodically,  and  every 
facility  given  me  to  find  out  the  members  of  my  flock,  I  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  them.  The  hospital  staff"  consisted  of  25 
doctors,  30  nurses,  and  200  orderlies.  A  doctor  and  a  nurse  had 
charge  of  a  certain  number  of  tents,  and  were  helped  by  two  men, 
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one   for   the  day  and  the  other  for  the  night.      During-  my  three 
months'  stay  in  this  hospital  I  received  the   greatest  courtesy  and 
assistance  from   doctors  and  nurses.      There  were  320  Cathohc  in- 
vahds.      There  were  some  prisoners  of  war  in    this  hospital,   and 
they  were    treated  not    only    well,    but    with    extreme    kindness. 
Among  the   prisoners  was   a   young  Corsican,  Antonini   by  name, 
who  had   been  in   the  foreign  contingent,  under  General  Villebois- 
Mareuil.      He  was  always  pleased   to  see   me  and  to    receive  an 
occasional    French   newspaper  from    me.      The  dispositions  of  the 
500  Catholic  patients  whom  I  attended  in  June,  July  and  August, 
1900,  were  edifying.      One  death-bed  in  particular  moved  me  very 
much,  that  of  a   young  soldier  in  the  ist  Yorkshire  Regiment,  J. 
Conroy.       He    had    caught    the    fever    at    Paardeberg,    and    was 
brought  to  Kimberley  with  about  100  others,    in   a   downpour  of 
rain.      I  saw  him  frequently.      I  gave  him  the  last  sacraments,  and 
he  died  the  death  of  a  saint.       He  recommended  his  mother  to  my 
prayers.      I  wrote  to  her,  telling  her  how  consoled  she  might  feel, 
but  I  fear  my  letter  did   not   reach    her.      I    am  sure  the  details  of 
his   death  would   have  been  a  great  consolation  to  her.      Besides 
my  work   in   the   hospital,  I   used   to  visit  the  convalescent  camp 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday   and  recite  the  rosary,  after  which   I 
gave  a  short  instruction.     The   following  day  I   used  to  celebrate 
Ma:ss,  at  which   a  score   of  men   would   communicate.      I  always 
found  the  practice  of  monthly  and  even  weekly  communion  among 
those   soldiers  who   often   saw  a  priest,   and   I   must  bear  witness 
especially  to  the  excellent  conduct  and  attendance  to  their  religious 
duties  of  the  soldiers  under  the  care  of  Father  Matthews,  one   of 
the  chaplains  from  England. 

**  One  day  I  arrived  at  a  camp  fifteen  miles  from  Kimberley  too 
late  to  hear  confessions  before  Mass.  I  had  previously  preached 
on  the  fulfilment  ot  Easter  duties.  The  Colonel,  however,  wished 
to  set  a  good  example,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  the  soldierly 
looking  man  step  out  of  the  ranks  at  the  moment  of  communion 
and  kneel  in  the  sand  before  the  temporary  altar.  I  soon  gathered 
the  fruits  of  this  good  example. 

*•  And  now  for  a  few  words  about  my  third  post.  Towards  the 
end  of  August,  my  flock  having  considerably  diminished,  I  left  the 
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hospital  in  care  of  the  Rev.  Father  Morin,  and  occupied  myself 
exclusively  in  the  camp  scattered  along"  the  railway  between  Kim- 
berley  and  Mafeking-  I  had  now  i,ooo  Catholics  to  look  after,  but 
scattered  over  a  distance  of  200  miles.  My  time  was  spent  in  g"o- 
ing  from  one  company  to  another  with  my  portable  chapel,  and  a 
bundle  of  blankets,  which  served  as  a  bed.  Though  this  kind  of 
life  is  pretty  hard,  0[ie  gets  used  to  it,  and  I  prefer  night  spent  on 
the  veldt  under  the  starry  heavens  to  those  spent  cooped  up  in  the 
stuffy  towns.  And  such  a  life  is  not  free  from  adventure.  One 
night  I  reached  an  out-of-the-way  station  where  I  was  to  say  Mass 
the  following  day.  I  found  that  the  camp  was  at  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  marching  distance,  and  not  knowing  the  password  I  could 
not  venture  to  approach  it  during  the  night.  It  was  very  cold,  but 
at  the  station,  unfortunately,  everything  was  shut  up.  At  last,  after 
much  grouping  in  the  dark,  I  knocked  against  an  empty  waggon 
into  which  I  crept.  The  next  morning  I  awoke  about  five  o'clock, 
to  find  my  limbs  as  stiff  as  iron  bars,  my  hair  and  beard  bristling 
with  frost,  and  my  whole  body  covered  with  fine  black  dust.  I  had 
slept  in  a  coal  truck.  Immediately  I  rose  and  directed  my  steps 
to  a  river  close  by  in  order  to  make  myself  presentable  before 
appearing  in  camp. 

'*  This  kind  of  life,  if  wanting  in  temporal  comforts,  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  spiritual  consolations  for  a  misssionary.  At 
the  general  Communion  in  each  camp  every  two  months,  there  are 
from  80  to  100  soldiers.  I  am  always  edified  by  the  lively  faith, 
true  devotion,  and  deep  contrition  of  the  men.  Without  the  helps 
of  religion,  of  course,  the  camp  life  would  brutalize  them,  as  may 
be  seen  by  some  examples. 

**  You  may  perhaps  like  to  know  if  my  life  has  been  in  actual 
danger.  I  have  seen  only  one  battle,  and  then  I  was  not  within 
the  range  of  the  guns,  the  regiment  to  which  I  was  attached  form- 
ing the  reserve.  In  the  railway  I  have  run  some  risks,  for  the 
Boers  have  often  fired  at  the  train,  but  thank  God,  I  have  always 
escaped. 

**  Seven  times  in  two  months  the  train  before  ours  was  fired 
at,  and  three  times  the  one  that  followed  ours,  till  in  the  end  I 
began   quite   to  complain   of  my    luck.      I  soon  changed  my  tune 
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however.  A  few  days  after  Christmas  I  was  travelling  between 
Vryburg  and  Taungs  ;  my  friends  and  myself  were  just  admiring 
some  rocky  eminences,  made  as  if  on  purpose  for  an  ambush* 
when  a  brisk  firing  put  an  end  to  our  conversation.  I  lay  down 
on  the  carriage  floor,  getting  my  head  well  under  the  seat  and  was 
only  sorry  there  was  no  room  for  the  rest  of  my  body.  The  bullets 
went  whizzing  through  many  compartments,  but  nobody  was  hit. 
After  Divine  Providence,  I  think  we  owed  our  escape  to  the  fact 
that  the  Boers,  firing  from  a  height,  could  see  only  the  top  of  the 
train.  Anyhow  I  was  cured  of  the  wish  to  hear  bullets  whistling 
over  my  head." 


OLD  WITICISMS. 

**  Truth,"  says  an  aged  historian,  **  is  stranger  than  fiction," 
but  it  is  not  anything  like  as  lucrative  as  historical  fiction. 

Dr.  Ch-b-t  :   "  Please  let  me  look  at  your  tongue." 
A  Junior,  the   morning  after  the  annual  auction  at  the  store  : 
"  O,  doctor,  no  tongue  can  tell  how  badly  I  feel." 

The  ambitious  scholar  took  back  his  heavily  scored  verses, 
but  he  could  not  swallow  the  Professor's  remarks  : 

*'  Sir,"  he  said,  **a  poet  is  born,  not  made  " 

'*  Dear  boy,"  came  the  merciless  retort,  "  it  won't  help  your 
case  to  try  to  shift  the  blame  upon  your  parents." 

"What  does  this  nation  require,"  said  the  impassioned 
orator,  *'if  she  steps  proudly  across  the  broad  Atlantic — if  she 
boldly  strides  across  the  mighty  ocean,  in  her  march  of  trade  and 
freedom  ?     I  repeat,  what  does  she  need  ?  " 

"  Rubber  boots  !  "  suggested  a  grossly  materialistic  person 
in  the  rear  seat. 
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PREJUDICE. 

Nothing  has  more  singular  charm,  perhaps,  for  the  sappy 
school  boy  than  a  college  campus.  For  this  one  cool  oasis,  he 
will  submit  to  the  wide  burning  Sahara  of  his  studies.  The  campus 
in  fact  is  the  first  spot  to  which  he  gravitates,  and  his  first  initial 
act  on  this  new  scene  of  his  exploits  is  usually  to  unfurl  his 
colors.  He  loudly  proclaims  that  the  natives  (his  class-mates) 
ought  to  move  out  of  the  backwoods.  He  was  indeed  sent 
to  learn,  but  blessed  goodness  !  he  has  only  to  teach.  And 
impervious  to  the  sights  and  wonders  of  his  present  situation  he 
harps  back  to  his  home,  his  family,  the  city,  the  district  within 
which  he  had  been  perhaps  a  pampered  child,  a  domestic  despot. 
And  even  to  the  school  in  which  he  obtained  the  rudiments  and  to 
its  teachers,  the  present  institution  and  its  professors  are  made  to 
seem  "  like  thirty  cents."     His  comrades  instead  of  acquiescing, 
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begin  to  laugh  and  finally  ridicule  if  not  to  revert  to  tricks  of  a 
more  trying  nature.  By  their  combined  and  persevering  action, 
they  soon  convince  the  callow  youth  that  there  are  other  skies  and 
sunshines,  other  hills,  valleys  and  cities,  as  splendid  as  those  **  at 
home." 

So  much  for  the  first  cruel  sweep  of  the  educational  pruning- 
knife.  Indeed,  what  a  need  there  is  of  such  pruning.  Prejudice 
is  not  only  a  most  silly,  but  a  common  vice.  Essentially  a  pre- 
judgment formed  without  sufficient  examination  or  v»7eighing  of 
reasons />r6' and  con^  prejudice  makes  no  attempt  to  reach  the  truth 
of  a  matter  in  question;  and  so  it  defeats  the  end  for  which  reason 
was  given  us,  since  it  warps  the  mind  and  presents  the  most  dis- 
torted ideas  of  things.  And  this  form  of  mental  disease  or 
deformity  is  widely  prevalent  in  the  religious,  the  social  and  poli- 
tical spheres.  One  form  of  it  appears  in  the  unbounded  vaunting 
of  one  race  or  people  at  the  expense  of  others,  eulogizing  the 
grand  qualities  and  glossing  the  defects  of  the  former,  practically 
passing  over  in  emphatic  silence  the  glories  of  the  latter.  In  the 
present  materialistic  age  the  prejudice  of  nationality  is  fostered  by 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  even  given  the  name  of 
virtue  and  patriotism.  Patriots  are  supposed  to  support  the  policy 
of  their  country  no  matter  how  immoral  and  unjust  it  may  be. 
Yes,  we  may  be  false  to  our  God,  we  may  disdain  His  eternal  law, 
bedew  the  lands  of  smaller  peoples  with  blood,  if  "peace"  and  the 
preponderance  of  one's  nation  calls  for  this  line  of  policy.  Never- 
theless, to  call  this  patriotism  in  good  faith  is  a  monstrosity  ot 
false  logic,  and  to  act  in  accordance,  is  to  be  guilty  of  prejudice  to 
a  degree  of  impiety  inconceivable. 


SOCIALISM. 

The  repeated  warnings  that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  sent  out  in 
recent  encyclicals  have  not  been  without  fruit  in  the  L^nited  States. 
"The  miserable  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  poorer  classes," 
says  the  Holy  Father,  "  who  assuredly  merit  our  assistance,  fur- 
nishes an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  designs  of  scheming 
agitators,  and  especially  of  socialistic  factions  which  hold  out  ex- 
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travagant   promises   and    use  them  to  carry  out  the  most  dreadful 
projects  "     That  the   American    Socialists   are   following  the  pro- 
gramme specified  by  the    Sovereign   Pontiff  has   been   abundantly 
proved  by  recent  transactions  in  Buffalo.    Here  the  vigilant  Bishop 
Quigley  has    more   than    once   proved   himself   the  benefactor  and 
friend  of  the  workingman,  especially  when,    a  year  or  two  ago,  he 
brought  the  great  grain  shovellers'  strike  to  a  satisfactory  termin- 
ation.     He  has   again  shown    himself  competent  to  deal  with  the 
present  industrial  troubles  when  lately  he  addressed  an  open  letter 
to  the  German  churches  in  Buffalo,  in  which  he  scores  in  no  uncer- 
tain   terms   the   doctrines   of  the    Social   Democratic   party.     The 
Socialist    Democrats    have   been   strongly  organized  in  New  York 
State,    and   are  particularly  active   among   the  German  Catholics. 
Their  official  organ,  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung^   has  become    notorious 
by  particularly  virulent  attacks  on  Catholicity.      Bishop  Quigley, 
in  his  letter,  shows  that  no  Catholic  can    in  conscience   become  a 
Social  Democrat,  and  forbids  Catholics    "  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Social  Democracy  directly  either  by  word  or  writing,  or 
indirectly  through  financial  or  moral  support  given  to  a  newspaper 
advocating    its    principles.      Catholics    who   obstinately  refuse   to 
renounce    the    principles    of    Social   Democracy  make   themselves 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  sacraments  and  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church."     The   German    Catholic   workmen  promptly  responded. 
Meetings   were   held   at   which   addresses    were    delivered  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Quigley,  by  other   prominent  clergymen  and  lay- 
men.     Rev.  Dr.  Heiter,  however,  has   been   foremost   among   the 
German    Catholic    priests    in    the    struggle.      He    challenged    the 
leader  of  the  Social  Democrats  to  a  public  discussion.     The  result 
turned  decidedly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Socialism.      The  Socialist 
leader    openly    confessed — something    the    local     adherents    were 
strenuously  denying — that  the  organization  in  America  had  no  foe 
to  fear  and  fight  as  much  as   the  Catholic  Church.     This  valuable 
admission,  while   it  gave  the  lie  to  the  local  organizers,  disposed 
the  Catholic  workmen  to  appreciate  the  arguments  of  Dr,  Heiter 
when  he  demonstrated   the  falsity  and  absurdity  of  the  socialistic 
tenets,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  reason  and  common  sense.      This 
is  how  the  Buffalo  Catholic  Union  and  Times  speaks  : 
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"  If  every  diocese  in  the  country  had  a  Rev.  Dr.  Heiter,  willing-  and 
capable  of  going-  out  and  meeting  the  Socialist  leaders,  the  cult  -would  pur- 
chase its  tombstone  within  a  year.  Meeting  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely, 
and  ramming  its  advocates  against  the  wall  in  the  si^ht  of  their  dupes,  are  all 
too  little  accustomed  to.  Between  Bishop  Quigley  and  Dr.  Heiter,  Social 
Democracy  has  a  mighty  black  eye  in  Buffalo.  A  lot  of  those  fellows  imagine 
that  they  cannot  be  met  and  overwhelmed  in  fair  fight  by  the  Church,  A  few 
hereabout  now  know  a  great  deal  better," 


TWO   DEVOTIONS. 

The  month  ot  May  excites  the  long-ing-  for  the  fields,  the 
woods,  the  seaside — tor  home  and  vacation.  But  it  starts  or 
rather  increases  the  current  of  prayerful  humanity  that  ebbs  and 
flows  incessantly  about  the  places  of  Catholic  worship.  The 
annals  of  Christianity  evince  that  at  no  time,  even  the  most 
troublous,  were  faith  and  devotion  lacking  ;  and  while  never  pre- 
senting the  one  unvarying  aspect,  appeared  with  successive  genera- 
tions now  in  one  form,  now  in  another.  St.  Philip  Neri  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  popularizing  of  the  world-wide  devotion  of  the 
month  of  May.  He  perceived  the  danger  ot  the  Renaissance  there 
was  from  the  revival  of  the  effete  Pagan  love  for  material  and 
esthetic  beauty,  and,  that  in  the  time  of  his  own  Italian  spring, 
when  earth  bloomed  forth  in  her  richest  attire,  people  were  apt,  in 
in  the  attractions  of  their  surroundings,  to  lose  sight  ot  the 
grandeurs  of  the  Creator,  This  peril,  particularly  grave  tor  the 
southern  youth,  St.  Philip  counteracted  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfied  the  yearning  for  higher  things  by  proposing  the  devotion 
of  the  month  of  May.  Not  only  did  the  population  of  Florence 
take  to  it  as  to  their  element,  but  the  practice  quickly  spread  to 
colder  climes,  and  to-day  flourishes  among  Catholics  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Students  of  a  Catholic  university  see  nothing  deroga- 
tory in  devotion  for  her  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  most  blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  to  invoke  frequently  under 
the  title  ''  Seat  of  Wisdom." 

With  this  veneration  (not  worship  in  the  Protestant  sense)  of 
the  Virgin  Mother,  is  very  appropriately  associated  during  the 
first  days  of  May,  devotion  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost.      His  Holiness 
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Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  1893,  ordained  that  wherever  it  is  possible,  a 
public  novena  should  be  made  in  preparation  for  Pentecost  Sun- 
day. Devotion  to  the  Third  Person  in  the  Triune  Godhead  i«  by 
no  means  a  novelty  to  students.  From  time  immemorial  has  it 
been  customary  in  bodies  academic  to  begin  study  and  lecture  oy 
recital  of  the  Veni^  Sancte  Spiritus, 


VARIOUS. 

The  Canadian  Dominion  is  forging  ahead.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year,  the  budget  shows  a  surplus  and  an  increase  of  debt  of 
$6,000,000. 

The  Federal  Government  yearly  grants  $60,000  for  the  beau- 
tification  of  the  national  Capital.  By  a  bill  just  passed,  the  Ottawa 
Improvement  Commission  mU  be  a  body  of  nine  commissioners 
whose  "compensation  is  entirely  honorary." 

While  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  his  latest  encyclical  traces  the  pre- 
sent troubles  in  society  to  modern  systems  of  philosophy,  he 
repudiates  the  charges  that  the  Church  is  the  enemy  of  science, 
progress,  liberty  and  civilization. 

The  Hague  Treaty  has  been  ratified  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to 
Turkey,  has  been  appointed  a  permanent  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  place  of  the  late  ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

May  15  Parliament  was  prorogued  after  an  uneventful  though 
profitable  session.  The  domestic  affairs  and  the  material  pro- 
gress, especially  of  the  Dominion,  were  given  full  deliberation. 

The  expenditures  made  in  Columbia  University  last  year  are 
estimated  to  have  been  over  $1,000,000.  It  costs  to  keep  the 
lamp  of  learning  trimmed  and  burning. 

Archbishop  Corrigan  of  New  York,  Admiral  Sampson  of  the 
United   States   Navy,    and   Dr.  Grant,  President  of  Queen's  Uni- 
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versity,  Canada,  were  called  away  from  the  scene  of  their  labors 
almost  at  the  same  time.  These  three  names  will  beheld  as  great 
in  the  history  of  the  times. 

The  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Archbishop 
Williams  of  Boston  was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  display 
of  the  esteem  and  love  which  his  diocesans  entertain  for  the 
venerable  prelate.  At  the  banquet  given  in  his  honor  he  was  pre- 
sented with  an  address  from  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  State. 

It  is  proposed  next  session  to  stop  members  of  Parliament 
from  violating  the  rule  which  provides  for  the  returning  of  books 
to  the  Library.  According  to  a  rather  detailed  report  there  were 
twelve  ex-members  of  Parliament  who  had  between  them  226 
books.  These  books  have  been  out  for  several  years,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  were  lost.  Twelve  members  of  the  present 
Parliament  had  among  them  135  books,  or  an  average  each  of 
eleven  books.  It  is  intended  to  publish  the  list  of  delinquents. 
Dr.  Sproule,  M.P.,  observed,  as  he  knew  by  experience,  that 
sometimes  books  returned  to  the  Library,  through  omission  of  the 
Librarian,  were  not  credited. 


The  April  quarter  of  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  contains  a  scientific  paper  entitled  "Atoms  and 
Ions,  A  Century  of  Chemical  Theory,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin.  Dr. 
Griflfin  is  well  remembered  as  Professor  of  Physical  Science  in 
Ottawa.  His  chief  claim  to  fame  is,  however,  based  on  the  found- 
ation of  the  College  journal,  The  Owl,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  January,  1888.  Many  of  the  wiser  ones  shook  their 
heads  over  what  then  appeared  an  inopportune  and  risky  venture 
in  Catholic  College  journalism  in  Canada.  The  undertaking,  how- 
proved  successful  beyond  all  previsions.  The  Owl  received  a 
cordial  welcome  everywhere  from   college   people.      Its   popularity 
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at  home  and  abroad,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  its  founder,  waxed  so 
great  that  former  readers  and  students  cannot  be  induced  to  trans- 
fer their  affections  to  the  same  organ  known  for  the  last  four  years 
under  its  new  name  The  Review.  The  Owl  and  Review  owe 
very  much  indeed  to  the  able  editors  who  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Fr.  Griffin  ;  nevertheless,  as  most  of  them  were  disciples,  who 
with  the  mantle,  inherited  the  spirit  and  the  aims  of  iheir  master, 
the  chief  part  of  the  credit  for  this  really  valuable  enterprise  must 
go  to  the  original  promoter. 

The  students  of  chemistry  will  read  Dr.  Griffin's  able  study. 
Atoms  and  Ions,  with  profit  and  interest.  The  development  of 
the  science  of  chemistry  is  briefly  but  comprehensively  traced  from 
its  chaotic  state  as  a  *^  mingled  mass  of  fact  and  fancy,"  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  up  to  the  present  advanced  stage.  We  are  intro- 
duced in  turn  to  the  principal  explorers  in  this  till  now  little  known 
country.  Atoms,  their  laws  and  their  uses,  become  as  familiar  to 
us  as  everyday  merchandise.  The  study  of  Ions  is  added  to  that 
of  atoms  and  molecules,  while  it  advances  everyday  with  the 
researches  made  in  the  field  of  electricity. 

Another  noteworthy  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Lucian 
Johnston;  it  is  entitled  "The  Romance  of  the  Langue,  D'Oc." 
The  author  introduces  the  reader  to  a  very  interesting  epoch  of 
mediaeval  history,  and  points  out  the  chief  facts  and  events  which 
accompanied  the  brief,  but  most  brilliant,  existence  of  the  language 
in  which  the  troubadours  sang.  In  his  lecture  on  the  ancient 
Christian  monument  of  Hsi-An-Fu,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aiken  gives 
much  information,  historical  and  archaeological,  concerning  both 
the  native  religion  of  China  and  the  appearance  of  Nestorianism, 
Mahometanism  and  the  Catholic  Church  among  the  almond-eyed 
Celestials.  The  Book  Reviews  are  very  numerous  and  ex- 
haustive 

Notable  features  of  the  April  Carmelite  Review  are  a  number 
of  poetic  efifiusions,  among  which  we  find  "  A  Soul's  Awakening  " 
by  Caroline  D.  Swan.  To  travelers  and  pilgrims  "  Notes  on  a 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  '  by  the  Very  Rev.  A.  M.  Blakely, 
C.P.,  Vicar-General  of  Nicopolis,  Bulgaria,  will  be  of  interest. 
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Canadian  writers  are  showing-  a  commendable  ambition  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day  for  bright  popular  literature.  A  big 
country  furnishes  subjects  oi  world-wide  interest.  This  is  becom- 
ing more  apparent  in  the  variety  of  subjects,  in  the  freedom  of 
treatment,  and  in  the  improved  style  of  writing.  The  Canadian 
Magazine  is  one  of  our  periodicals  that  encourages  this  species  of 
activity  among  our  leading  writers.  The  May  number,  besides 
the  irsual  entertaining  fiction,  presents  a  beautifully  illustrated 
description  of  Buffalo  Hunting,  by  John  Innes  ;  a  profusely  pic- 
tured study  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  by  L.  S.  Channell,  and  a 
delineation  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  Mr.  Colquhoun's  most  masterly 
way. 


©;ecj^at>9e8. 


The  following  are  our  exchanges,  the  list  of  Candian  and 
American  colleges,  a  very  representative  one  : — Abbey  Student^ 
Acadia  AthencBum,  Acta  Vicioriana^  Agnetian  Monthly^  Argosy^ 
Bates  Student^  Bee^  Boston  Stylus^  Dalhousie  Gazette.^  Echo^  Ford- 
ham  Monthly^  Georgetown  College  Journal^  Gregorian^  Holy  Cross 
Purple^  Harvard  Advocate,  King's  College  Record^  Laurel^  Loretto 
Leaflets^  Manitoba  College  Journal^  McGill  Outlook,  McMaster 
Monthly^  Mitre,  Mount,  Mountaineer,  Ml.  St.  Mary's  Chimes,  Mt. 
St.  Mary's  Record,  Noire  Dame  Scholastic,  Niagara  Index,  Niagara 
Rainbow,  Presbyterian  College  Journal,  Queen's  College  Journal^ 
Red  and  Blue,  Sacred  Heart  Collegian,  Santa  Maria,  S.  C.  V. 
Index,  S.  C.  V.  Student,  St.  Mary's  Chimes,  St.  Joseph's  Collegian, 
St,  John's  University  Record,  St.  Vincent's  Journal,  Stanstead  Wes- 
leyan  Quarterly ,  Syracuse  University  Chronicle,  Trinity  University 
Review,  N.  B.  University  Monthly,  Western  University  Couravty 
Xavier,   Young  Eagle  and  Chisel. 

Just  look  at  the  above  list  ! 

The    April    St.  Mary's  Chimes    is    a    Shakespearian    number. 

Those  interested  in  following  Presbyterian  thought  might  read 
the  Presbyterian  College  Journal,  which  is  edited  with  care  and 
scholarship. 
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The  palm  for  bad  poetry  must  be  awarded  to  the  Mmtitoha 
College  Journal,  though  the  other  departments  are  as  usual  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Dalhousie  Gazette  good  natu  redly  takes  us  to  task  for 
that  extreme  religious  bias  we  reprehend  in  others.  Oh,  no; 
plea  e  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  the  greatest  respect  tor  the  reli- 
gious convictions  of  others,  though  attempts  to  explain  away  or 
pass  over  in  silence  our  religious  history,  we  can't  let  pass.  No, 
not  once.  We  can  make  allowance  for  slips  and  inaccuracies,  but 
when  writers  set  out  to  represent  impartially  the  religious  matters 
of  their  neighbors, into  which  evidently  they  have  but  little  insight, 
we  would  be  supine,  not  to  show  by  a  protest  that  something 
hurts.      Let  it  be  added  that  the  Gazette  is  perfectly  courteous. 

The  St.  John's  University  Record  ex-man  thinks  exchange 
columns  are  of  little  importance,  yet  his  notes  cover  over  three 
and  a  half  pages.  He  claims  ex-men  do  too  much  quarreling,  yet 
devotes  three  of  his  pages  to  paying  up  old  scores.  Verily,  con- 
sistency, thou  art  a  jewel. 

We  are  sorry  the  ex-man  of  the  A^.  D.  Scholastic  finds  our  St. 
Patrick's  Day  number  rather  uninteresting.  As  we  can  not  very 
well  infuse  Irish  blood  into  his  veins,  we  fear  our  St.  Patrick's 
Day  numbers  must  always  remain  uninteresting — to  him.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  just  to  say  of  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  that  its 
pages  contain  good  things  culled  from  every  source  of  good  liter- 
ature, though  much  of  the  verse  is  not  worth  the  printing. 

Talking  about  St.  Patrick's  day  (N.  D.  ex-man,  don't  read 
this,  'twill  be  uninteresting)  many  colleges  celebrated  it  by  an 
Irish  drama.  The  only  one  of  these  which  seems  to  have  been 
at  all  different  from  the  ordinary  landlord  play,  is  "  The  Druid's 
Ambition,"  presented  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Rensselaer,  Ind.  Con- 
gratulations, St.  Joseph's. 

The  following  cruel  attack  upon  femininity  we  clip  from  the 
N.  B.  University  Monthly.      It  is  entitled   "  The  Literary  Girl." 

"  She  will  talk  of  Homer,  Horace 

Ibsen,  Howels,  Lewis  Morris,"  etc.,   etc. 
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finally  ending  : 

"  I  was  awed  when  first  I  met  her, 
But  now,  thank  you,  I  know  better, 
Since  the  trouble  to  investigate  I  took. 
For  I  find  this  wondrous  maiden 
With  such  endless  book-lore  laden 
Never,  in  her  life,  has  read  a  singfle  book  !  " 

As  we — the  ex-man  is — are  busy  studying  for  exams,  next  year 
aspirants  for  the  office  should  not  come  around  to  bother  us.  We 
here  give  public  notice  that  we  will  be  ready  to  receive  corres- 
pondence from  gentlemen  having  the  qualifications  mentioned  in 
the  following  advertisement,  any  time  after  the  July  hot  weather. 
Advertisement. —  Wanted,  a  man  with  a  profound  sense  of 
humor,  a  ready  supply  of  wit,  and  of  a  most  cool  temperament, 
who  knows  twenty-five  synonyms  for  good,  and  thirty-five  syno- 
nyms for  bad,  to  fill  the  position  of  ex-man  {i.  e.  exchange  editor), 
next  year.      Photos  and  samples  of  work  required. 

Some  ex-men  to  avoid  the  proverbial  dryness  of  their  columns 
try,  and  generally  successfully,  to  have  a  couple  of  journalistic 
duels  on  hand.  By  far  the  most  experienced  in  this,  at  least  in 
our  corner  of  the  world,  is  he  of  the  Niagara  Index.  A  few  words 
concerning  his  history  might  be  interesting.  He  started  his  career 
with  making  disparaging  remarks,  a  rather  easy  thing  to  do  by 
the  way,  about  every  second  exchange  that  entered  his  sanctum. 
Now  as  the  Index  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  it  received  in  return 
some  rather  sharp  criticisms.  But  this  would  not  do.  The  Index 
was  not  be  criticised,  and  this  fact  was  made  known  to  the  world 
m  a  series  of  diatribes,  at  which  third-class  country  editors  must 
have  grown  pale  with  envy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  command 
of  slang,  gained  for  its  writer  the  title  of  Biddy  Moriarty  the 
Second,  while  the  ability  to  jumble  together  words  of  'Mearned 
length  and  thundering  sound,"  the  none  less  enviable  one  of  Mr. 
Demosthenes,  jr.,  (a  trifle  finer  than  his  Attic  model).  Of  course, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say,  everything  he  wrote,  was  in  this  style. 
There  were  times  when  he  rebuked  justly,  times  when  he  even  gave 
praise  !  In  one  of  these  latter  moods,  about  two  months  ago,  he 
criticised  this  magazine  freely  but  justly  ;  and  perhaps  a  day  or 
two  later  we  happened   to  criticise  his  in  the  same   manner.      But 
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listen  :  he,  in  addition,  had  praised  some  of  our  little  effusions,  for 
which  we  record  our  thanks.  We  don't  know  what  he  said  when 
he  saw  our  criticism,  we  dare  not  conjecture  what  he  thought,  but 
what  he  did,  was  a  month  or  so  later  to  call  us  to  time.  The 
parag^raph  in  which  he  did  so  is  so  obscure,  that  we  have  been 
scratching  our  head  since  in  curosity  as  to  what  Demosthenes,  jr., 
(to  give  him  one  of  his  boastful  titles)  meant  to  say. 

An  article  in  our  Jan.  issue,  entitled  "Criticisms,"  gives  about 
the  right  measure  of  the  Index  clown  and  some  others.  Generally 
it  is  some  "  greenhorn  "  of  a  phrase-mixer,  who  assumes  the  role 
of  advising  others  to  wipe  their  chins  before  he  has  formed  the 
habit  of  keeping  his  own  swabbed.  These  kinds  of  harpies  (they 
are  not  critics)  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  subject-matter  of  a  publica- 
tion and  train  their  blinking  optics  towards  empty  spaces, overjoyed 
if  they  find  nothing.  They  diseant  endlessly  about  missing  pieces 
of  bric-a-brac,  and  have  not  a  comment  to  make  about  the  good 
things,  few  or  many,  that  may  be  present.  Still  the  Review  tried  to 
muddle  along,  carefully  cherishing  its  own  secrets,  packing  its 
pages  as  best  it  could,  convinced  that  on  the  whole  *'  it  was 
nobody  else's  funeral",  and  content  it  its  feeble  efforts  had  not 
been  utterly  futile. 

For  all  dry  and  stupid  criticisms  (one  is  about  as  bad  as 
the  other)  we  here  make  meek  apology.  Our  will  appears  in  our 
next  issue.  Our  epitaph  must  be  left  to  the  charity  of  our 
successor. 


/©©\ 
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The  Early  Spring  Mosquito* 

(Written  for  The  University  Review.) 


IS  not  because  he  hummeth 

On  airy  wing, 
That  you  may  know  he  cometh 

Your  flesh  to  sting. 
He  bobbeth  up  serenely 

To  take  a  bite, 
So  quietly  and  meanly, 

With  silent  spite  ; 
And  thus  you  furnish  meat  to 
The  early  Spring  mosquito. 

At  your  vain  strokes  he  laugheth, 

So  lithe  and  small, 
And  blood  he  freely  quaffeth 

In  spite  of  all. 
His  sharp  phlebotomizing 

By  day  and  night, 
Corpuscles  analyzing 

With  keenest  sight, 
Maketh  existence  sweet  to 
The  early  Spring  mosquito. 

The  crime  that  he  committeth 

Is  shocking,  too  ; 
For  while  your  blood  he  letteth, 

He  poisoneth  you. 
No  station  he  respecteth, 

If  low  or  high  ; 
No  pel  son  he  neglecteth 

Or  passeth  by — 
He  makes  all  sorts  of  blood  to  flow, 
The  early  Spring  mosquito. 


Nemo. 
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In  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  which  the  utiHtarian  spirit 
of  the  age  directs  against  the  time-honored  study  of  Greek,  there 
are  proofs  that  this  branch  of  classical  studies  is  still  much 
esteemed  as  an  important  element  of  higher  education.  The 
human  race  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  its  best  representatives  and 
leaders,  cannot  become  wholly  indifferent  to  the  masterpieces  and 
intellectual  achievements  of  the  past.  Mr.  Isaac  Flagg,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  California,  publishes,  through  the  Book  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  a  manual  under  the  title  A  W^riter  of  Attic 
Prose.  It  is  a  book  consisting  of  models  from  Xenophon,  upon 
which  are  based  English  exercises  and  "A  Writer's  Guide."  The 
latter  is  a  valuable  feature,  for  it  offers  a  thorough  treatment  of 
the  leading  principles  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  including  idioms. 
A  complete  vocabulary  of  Greek  selections  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Elementary  Calculus,  by  Percey  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  is  a 
timely  work  in  view  of  the  recent  development  of  many  sciences 
along  mathematical  lines.  It  professes  to  supply  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  mathematics.  In  thirty-eight  exer- 
cises the  elementary  principles  of  the  Calculus  are  briefly  presented. 
The  possibility  of  application  is  everywhere  emphasized,  the 
examples  having  been  carefully  selected  with  this  end  in  view. 
Published  by  the  American  Co.,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Practical  Explanation  and  Application  of  Bible  History, 
by  Rev.  John  J.  Nash,  D.D.,  is  a  work  intended  for  the  use  of 
catechism  teachers.  '^  The  editor  and  translator  has  followed  the 
line  laid  dow^n  by  Siegel,  in  his  excellent  work  Katechatischer 
Leitjaden.  At  the  same  time  he  has  not  hesitated  to  prune  the 
original  here  and  there  and  to  add  some  things  that  he  hopes  will 
make  it  interesting  and  practical."  Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance 
of  fixing  the  children's  attention  upon  the  practical  application  of 
some  truth  learned  in  the  catechism.  The  theoretical  knowledge 
of  Catholic  truth  will  not  be  of  much  utility  to  the  learner  if  he  does 
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not  adopt  it  as  a  rule  of  daily  life  and  by  it  mould  his  conduct. 
For  only  in  this  way  "  we  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  us  free."  We  note  as  censor,  the  familiar  name  of  Rev.  J. 
Donohue,  D.D.,  ot  Buffalo,  and  the  hnprimatur  oi^^x ,  Corrigan, 
the  late  lamented  Archbishop  of  New  York.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished in  neat  durable  form  by  the  Benzig-er  Bros. 

Information  bearing  on  the  Novena,  the  doctrine  and  the 
devotional  exercises  in  honor  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  had 
in  a  book  entitled  The  Paraclete,  for  copies  of  which,  address 
Rev.  Superior  O.  M.  Cap.,  Catholic  Rectory,  Clay  Centre, 
Kansas. 

In  our  next  issue,  The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  John  MacLaughlin,  will  be  reviewed. 

LIBRARY    ADDITIONS. 

The  Review  is  requested  to  publish  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  following  gentlemen  for  gifts  to  the  University 
Library  : — 

Donated  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Foley — 

History  of  the  North-West,  by  Alexander  Begg.     3  vols. 
Jouve,   Missionaire  de  la  Campagne.     4  vols. 
The  Handy  Royal  Atlas. 

From  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Michel — 

Nineveh    and   its    Remains,    by   Henry   Austen    Fayard. 

2    vols. 
Vence  Ganite  Bibbe.      27  vols. 

Don  Calmet,  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.     4  vols. 
Summa  Theologia  St.  Thomas.      4  vols. 

Donated  by  D.  O'Connor — 

Diary  and    Other    Memoirs  of  Daniel    O'Connor,  One  of 
the  Pioneers  of  Bytown. 
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(glt^fetics. 


For  the  past  rnoath  the  baseball  enthusiasts  have  been  hard 
at  work  with  results  that  demonstrate  Varsity's  capacity  to 
make  things  hvely  in  the  athletic  arena. 

College   i6. — Census   lo. 

On  May  3rd,  College  met  and  defeated  the  '*  Census"  a  team 
whose  reputation  as  ball  tossers  was  spread  throughout  the 
Capital.  This  being  the  first  appearance  this  year  of  the  Colle- 
gians on  the  home  grounds  with  outsiders  as  opponents,  a  great 
deal  of  interest  was  shown  by  the  student  body.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  pitching  of  Callaghan  for  the  home 
team,  who  in  four  innings  struck  out  nine  men,  at  the  same  time 
hindering  the  opponents  from  registering  a  run. 

The  teams  were  as  follows  : 

College.  — Callaghan,  p.;  Halligan,  3  b. ;  Kearney,  1.  f.; 
Dooner,  r.  f. ;  McCormac,  s.  s.;  Smith,  2  b. ;  Blute,  i  b. ;  Richards, 
c.  f. ;  Gabriels,  c.  f . ;  Dowling,  c. 

Census. — Frechette,  Jackson,  Mercier,  Woodward,  O'Regan, 
Collins,  McDonald,  Allen,  O'Keefe. 

R.       H.       E. 

College  1600401401  — 16       74 
Census:      60400000     o — 10     lO     7 

Umpire,  D.  Allen.     Scorer,  J.  P.  King.     Time,  ij  hrs. 


Hull  9  —  College  7. 

The  next  game  was  May  8th,  when  the  Collegians  met  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  a  select  nine  representing  the  Transpontine  city. 
This  game  was  fast  and  interesting,  the  scientific  principles  being 
made  prominent  to  such  a  degree  that  the  twelve  hundred  people 
who  passed  the  turnstile  were  unanimous  in  their  verdict,  that  it 
was  the  greatest  contest  seen  on  the  Little  Farm  Grounds  this 
season.  The  features  of  the  game  were  many  and  varied.  The 
pitching  of  Callaghan  for  College  and  Bennet  for  Hull  could  not 
be  improved  upon,  while  both  teams  supported  the  twirlers  in  a 
remarkable  manner.      But  by  far  the   most  conspicuous  man  on  the 
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field  was  the  umpire  whose  decisions  seemed  to  be  understood  by 
no  one  but  himself.  Of  course  everybody  understood  the  terrible 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed,  a  fact  which  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else  goes  lo  explain  his  interpretation  of  the  rules.  His 
ruling  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  inning  when  the  score  stood 
eight  to  six  in  College  tavor  should  be  stereotyped  in  print  to  allow 
fans  and  diamond  enthusiasts  to  see  how  recklessly  the  rules  of 
the  game  may  be  interpreted  when  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  That 
the  game  had  been  robbed  from  College,  not  only  Varsity  sup- 
porters but  even  those  interested  in  the  Hull  team  readily  admitted. 
The  game  has  been  won  and  lost  thousands  of  times  since,  but  for 
the  present  the  least  said  the  better. 

The  following  are  the  teams  . 

College. — Gillies,  3  b.;  Smith,  2  b. ;  Callaghan,  p. ;  Halligan, 
c.  f . ;  Kearney,  1.  f . ;  Dooner,  r.  f. ;  Blute,  i  b.;  McCormac,  s.s. , 
Dowling,  c. 

Hull. — 0'Keefe3b.;  McEwen,  i  b. ;  Bennet,  p. ;  Tessier,  2  b. ; 
Boucher,  c.  ;  Tr^panier,  s.  s.  ;  Lefebvre,  1  f.  ;  Shannon,  r.  f.  ; 
Reinhardt,  c.  f. 

College  143000000     o — 7     9     4 
Hull  :  o     o     3     I     o     I     o      1      3 — 9     5     9 

Umpire,  Dussault.     Scorer,  J.  P.  King.     Time,  i}(  hrs. 


College  12. — Capitals  2. 

The  following  Saturday,  May  loth,  the  College  grounds  were 
the  scene  of  a  battle  royal  when  the  College  men  crossed  bats 
with  the  Capitals.  Although  the  home  team  went  on  the  field 
feeling  confident  of  victory,  the  Capitals  had  a  surprise  in  store, 
for  their  playing  was  a  revelation.  During  the  first  three  innings 
both  sides  failed  to  score,  but  in  the  fourth  the  Collegians  batted 
O'Keefe  for  two  runs.  The  principal  feature  of  the  game  was  the 
excellent  pitching  of  Gabriels,  who  bids  fair  to  become  a  twirler  of 
no  mean  ability  before  the  close  of  the  season.  The  home  runs  of 
Smith  and  Halligan,  together  with  the  batting  of  Dooner  and  Gillies 
prove  that  Varsity  has  a  bunch  of  hitters  hard  to  beat.  The 
following  were  the  teams  in  batting   order  : — 
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College — Gillies,  s.  s.;  Smith,  2  b.  ;  Callaghan,  3  b. ;  Hulligan, 
c.  f.  ;  Kearney,  1.  f.  ;  Dooner,  r.  1.  ;  Blute,  i  b  ;  Gabriels,  p.  ; 
Dowling-,  c. 

Capitals — Dussault,  s.  s.  ;  Sharon,  c.  f.  ;  Allen,  i  b.  ;  O'Keefe, 

p.  ;   Strachan,  c.  ;  Davis,  2  b.  ;  Booth    r.  f.  ;  Doyle,  1.  f.  ;  Carney, 

3  b. 

College  100053      I     03     X — 12      15     2 

Capitals  :    o     o     o     o     o     o      i      i     o —  254 
Umpire,  F.  Bennet   (Hull).    Scorer,  J.  P.  King.   Time,  i  J  hrs* 

The  series  of  game;*  begun  sometime  ago  between  the  Seniors 
I  and  Soutane  I,  for  the  championship  of  the  college  was  won  out 
by  the  latter  in  interestingly  contested  games.  Out  of  five  games 
the    Soutane   I    were   victorious   in   three. 

The  Lacrosse  Team  has  not  been  doing  very  much  work  of 
late,  still  we  hope  that  in  our  next  issue  we  shall  be  able  to 
chronicle  a  few  victories.  We  could  have  done  so  this  month  had 
the  '*  Excelsiors  "  not  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two 
the  Senior's  yard  was  the  scene  of  an  endless  baseball  game 
when  the  Soutane  II  team,  captained  by  our  infirmarian,  crossed 
bats  with  a  nine  representing  the  lay  professors.  The  part  of  the 
game  played  up  to  date  has  been  very  fast  and  scientific,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Calculus  being  demonstrated  by  the  "Profs"  at  every 
turn.  From  information  tendered  us  we  see  that  Robert  of  the 
Senior  class  covered  the  first  bag  (with  his  back)  to  perfection, 
while  the  ex  President  has  made  himself  conspicuous  by  batting 
the  ball  over  the  fence.  The  '03  class  was  represented  in  the  per- 
son of  the  umpire  whose  decisions  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
game.  At  the  last  session,  the  Captain  of  the  Soutanes 
balled  the  sphere  into  Waller  street,  where  it  still  remains.  The 
game  will  be  completed  later  in  the  season  when  by  special  request 
the  score  will  be  tabulated. 
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jg}uT>ior    JLJepartn>ei>t. 

The  Small  yard  played  two  interesting  games  during  the  past 
month.     On  one  occasion  they  defeated  the  Red  Stars  35  to  13. 

On  May  4th  our  youngsters  crossed  bals  a  second  time  with 
the  Red  Stars,  and  were  victorious  by  a  score  of  15  to  9. 

We  hope  that  the  first  team  will  keep  up  the  good  work  and 
close  the  season  with  their  colors  floating  high. 

The  Junior  Editor  accompanied  his  young  companions  from 
Hull  after  a  game  between  that  city's  team  and  the  Senior  first. 
He  gives  the  following  of  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  witty 
boys  from  the  Small  Yard  : 

If  you  want  any  more  trouble,  go  to  Hull-again. 

A  cow  chased  Billy  but  he  grabbed  a  club  and  came  near 
Doon  her.  He  didn't  have  time,  however,  so  he  called  on  Joe,  and 
you  should  have  seen  King  score  ('er). 

A  voice  cried  :   ''  Good  bye,  Bill  !    Call-againJ*^ 

We  tried  to  keep  the  thing  quiet,  but  Frankie,  Blew  it. 

Everyone  had  new  clothes  on,  even  Gill  his. 

Next  day  the  papers  left  out  a  letter  of  his  name  — ox. 

Most  everyone  knew  the  big  hlack-smtth. 

We  clung  together  because  we  were  a  Clan,  see  ? 

An  Incident. 

There  was  a  cong^  at  the  University  of and  the  students 

looked  forward  to  a  day  of  real  pleasure.  Rain,  however,  blasted 
their  bright  hopes  and  forced  them  to  seek  amusement  indoors. 
The  morning  passed  away  quietly  and  the  afternoon  came  to  in- 
crease the  unpleasantness  of  the  forenoon. 

About  three  o'clock,  however,  the  first  Prelect,  excited,  pale 
and  breathless  hastened  into  the  hall  and  directed  his  steps  to  a 
group  of  Seniors  who  were  earnestly  discussing  the  base-ball 
career  of  little  Johnny  Cox.  All  turned  in  astonishment  and  sur- 
prise on  noticing  the  troubled  look  of  their  otherwise  jovial  and 
smiling-faced  Master. 

Addressing  himself  in  trembling  accents  to  the  leader,  Tom 
Hee  by  name,  he  said  :  *•  I  must  absolutely  see  Mr.  D.  before  four 
o'clock.      Look  for   him,  conduct   him   to  me  before  three  o'clock 
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and  I  promise  to  give  you  a  five  dollar  gold  piece.  But  I  insist 
on  his  coming  at  three  o'clook."  The  lad  addressed  was  one  of 
those  manly  boys  we  frequently  meet  at  college  and  he  quickly 
hastened  to  fulfil  his  superior's  wishes.  He  knew  that  D.  had 
gone  to  the  theatre  for  he  heard  the  latter  ask  permission  from  the 
fourth  Prefect  who  happened  to  be  around. 

But  it  was  raining  hard  and  the  prospects  of  a  drenching  were 
not  very  pleasant  to  our  hero.  Borrowing  an  umbrella,  however, 
he  rushed  down  the  steps  and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

All  the  students  now  gave  their  attention  to  the  Prefect.  But 
instead  of  the  former  worried  look,  the  old  time  smile  graced  his 
engaging  countenance.  His  voice  assumed  its  naturally  sweet 
tone  and  having  related  to  them  a  few  of  his  intesting  anecdotes 
he  withdrew  from  the  hall. 

The  next  hour  passed  slowly  to  the  boys  who  were  anxiously 
awaiting  Tom  Hee's  arrival. 

It  appears  that  he  could  not  entice  D.  to  leave  the  theatre 
without  forfeiting  one  half  of  his  promised  reward.  He  williggly 
did  this,  and  besides  offered  D.  the  protection  of  his  umbrella 
against  the  raging  storm. 

At  three  minutes  to  four,  loud  cheers  rent  the  air.  In  the 
distance  were  Tom  Hee  and  D.  making  record  time  toward  the 
College.  A  V.  A.  R.  resounded  through  the  yard,  but  instead  of 
encouraging  the  runners  it  tended  to  destroy  their  equilibrium. 
For  Tom  Hee's  toot  slipped  and  he  plunged  headlong  into  a  pool 
of  muddy  water  and  his  companion  fell  over  him.  In  no  way 
daunted  the  two  jumped  to  their  feet  and  in  the  midst  of  wild 
applause  and  laughter  reached  the  College  porch  at  ov.e  minute  to 
four.  The  five  dollars  were  quickly  handed  to  Tom  Hee  by  the 
Prefect,  who  said — "Thanks  Tom  Hee,  your  uncle  sent  you  this 
money  as  a  present." 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  leather  manufacturer  has 
the  five  dollars,  while  we  notice  a  strong  leather-halter  in  Tom 
Hee's  wardrobe,  which  he  promises  to  use  if  caught  in  another 
such  trap. 

HONOR    ROLL. 

First  Grade,  Division  A. —  i,  A.  Menard  ;   2,  Charles  Kehoe  ; 

3,  F.  Gervais;  4,  D.  McGovern. 

First  Grade,  Division  B.  —  i,  H.  M6nard;  2,  P.  Poirier;  3,  E. 
Chartrand;  4,  H.  Leduc. 

Second  Grade. — i,  A.  Flemming  ;  2,  L  Labrosse  ;  3,  E. 
Hamel  ;  4,  C.  Verrette. 

Third  Grade.  —  i,  H.  Macdonald  ;  2,  L.  P.  L^vesque  ;  3,  P. 
T.  Kirwart  ;  4,  E.  Poissant. 

Fourth  Grade.  —  i,  J.  Coupal;   2,  N.  Bawlf;  3,  M.  J.  Morris  ; 

4,  A.  St.  Pierre. 


Parisian  Plorist. 

143  RIDEAU  ST. 

Ottawa,   ioth  March,   1902. 
Stude7its  and  Readers  of  the  *'  Review''^ — 

Having-  opened  at  above  address,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  fill  orders  for  CUT 
FLOWERS,  TABLE  DECORATIONS,  WEDDING  BOUQUETS,  and  Art 
Floral  Work  at  shortest  notice. 

A  full  assortment  of  flowers,  cut  fresh  daily,  always  on  hand  or  specially 
cut  to  order.     Pot  plants  in  great  variety. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.    TUCKER, 

Late  Manager  Russell  Floral  Emporium. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

Written  for  The  University  Review 

BY 

AlyPRBD    AUSTIN,  Jr. 

HE  station   smokes — at  least  the  locomotive 
On   air  unvvinnowed  pants   its  blended   fumes, 
Sulphuric  chiefly.      Through  the  choking-  fog 
The  downless  cheeks  of  students  shine  aglow 
With  yard-long  smiles.      While  lip-bar'd  ivories  irlint, 
Forth  issues  laughter  in  a  babbling  stream, 
And  fleet  feet  scurry  ;  for  the  hour  has  come 
When  at  the  end  or  side,  of  two  steel  rails 
Long  absent  sons  will  find  a  welcome.     There 
They  troop  all  eager  to  depart,  and  shake 
The  unswept  dust  ot  Ottawa  from  off 
The  burnished  soles  of  lately  purchased  shoes. 
The  joys  of  mothers  and  fond  fathers'  prides 
Choke  full  of  learning — luscious  Latin  roots 
Greek  particles,  and  sciences  galore. 
With  **ologies"  too  numerous  to  be  named — 
Crowd  there,  and  talk  of  nothing  learnedly, 
Or  cast  a  furtive  glance  on  maidens  coy, 
With  hair  done  up  like  bison  of  the  plains 
And  pockets  cramm'd  with  candy.    Tearful  maids 
Now  gaze  your  last  upon  the  football  giant, 
Or  him  who  scaled  the  fence  on  eagle  wing 
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To  meet  you  at  the  corner.     Gaze  your  last, 
Nor  deem  his  thoughts  are  solely  set  on  you. 
Alas  !  you  have  a  rival  ;  dreams  of  pie 
Home-made  divide  the  fancy  of  your  swain  ! 
While  hand  clasps  hand  in  parting,  and  lips  speak 
The  last  salute,  forth  from  a  baggage  car 
Springs  lightly  as  rebounding  rubber  ball 
The  Baggage  Smasher  ;  man  of  leather  lungs 
And  bovine  width  of  shoulder      Hear  him  howl 
Above  the  thunder  of  the  College  cheer 
His  horrid  hymn  that  cleaves  the  poisonous  air  : 

"  Smash,  smash,  smash. 

Through  station  and  car,  O  trunk  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  strength  were  able 
To  sliver  thee  into  punk  ! 

Oh,  well  for  the  flimsy  valise, 

That  was  left  safe  at  home  far  away  ! 
Oh,  well,  Saratoga,  for  thee. 

Thou  art  out  of  my  clutches  to-day  ! 
And  the  piles  of  baggage  come  on. 

To  be  pounded  and  banged  by  me  ; 
But  O  for  the  strength  of  a  Samson's  arm, 

And  then  would  1  happy  be  ! 

Weep,  weep,  weep. 

At  thy  journey's  end,  O  boy  ; 
But  bid  last  adieu  to  this  baggage  of  thine 

For  I  shall  smash  it,  or  die  !  " 

Scarce  has  the  bellowing  ceased,  when  **  All  Aboard  !  " 
Commands  the  gay  Conductor,  and  the  crowd 
Dissolves.     The  major  portion  take  their  seats 
Of  faded  plush  within  the  sultry  train, 
Which  instant  moves,  first  slowly  and  then  fast, 
And  faster,  till  the  huts  of  Ottawa, 
One  after  one,  like  sheep  in  evening's  murk, 
Are  shut  from  sight  by  banks  of  mud,  half  hid 
In  clouds  of  smoke,  the  engine's  sable  plume, 
London,  ist  April,  1902. 
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TKose  Filipinos. 

O  many  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  regard- 
ing the  Philippines  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
impartial  observer  to  find  out  the  real  state  of  affairs 
in  the  islands.  Native  characteristics,  insurgent  war- 
fare, Spanish  Friars,  "American  Methods,"  are  the  chief  topics 
discussed  in  current  periodicals.  After  considering  all  the  pros 
and  cons,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  change  of  masters 
has  so  far  done  the  Filipinos  more  harm  than  good. 

The  Americans  have  been  deeply  disappointed  to  find  that 
their  new  subjects  are  not  as  capable  of  understanding  the  advan- 
tages of  American  liberty  or  as  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion as  the  people  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  But  though  they 
have  but  scant  ideas  of  self-government  and  the  responsibility  of 
public  trust,  the  Filipinos  are  by  no  means  barbarians,  and  have 
really  made  wonderful  progress,  considering  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  only  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  A  few  of  them  are  highly  educated  and  the  majority 
are  able  to  read  and  write.  They  make  fervent  Christians,  but  like 
all  Oriental  nations  they  love  splendor  and  outward  show  and 
require  an  imposing  ceremonial  to  awaken  their  love  and  reverence 
for  the  Eternal  Truth.  The  inherently  indolent  disposition  com- 
mon to  peoples  living  in  warm  climates  is  also  characteristic  of 
them,  for  it  requires  little  labor  on  their  part  to  extract  from  the 
fertile  soil  those  rich  crops  of  tobacco,  rice,  cotton  and  spices  for 
which  the  islands  are  noted.  This  hereditary  dislike  for  over  much 
exertion  has  this  disadvantage,  that  it  generates  a  lack  of  enter- 
prise and  leaves  all  the  profitable  traffic  and  commerce  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  and  Chinese  half-breeds. 

Opposition  to  American  rule  is  fostered  by  a  secret  society 
similar  to  the  Masonic  organizations  of  Europe.  Promoted  and 
spread  among  the  natives  by  the  Metizos,  or  Chinese  half-breeds, 
it  imposes  a  tax  on  each  of  its  members  ;  and,  owing  to  its  secrecy 
and  its  uncompromising  method  of  *' wiping  out  whole  families  " 
opposed  to  its  measures,  it  is  more  widely  feared  and  more  readily 
obeyed  than  even  the   American   government.      Most  of  the  crime 
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and  hypocrisy  that  sullies  the  native  character  to-day  is  directly 
due  to  its  influences.  •  Its  members  do  not  hesitate  at  the  means, 
provided  the  end  is  attained.  Armed  for  warfare  on  occasion, 
they  lie  in  wait  by  hedge  or  in  forest  to  shoot  down  the  passing 
enemy,  but  if  the  foreign  soldiers  become  too  numerous  in  any 
locality,  they  hide  their  rifles  in  bush  or  furrow  and  pass  for  peace- 
ful country  laborers. 

The  Spanish  Friars  have  come  in  for  an  unmerited  share  of 
abuse.  They  are  described  as  a  corrupt  body  of  men — rich  land-own- 
ers, trampling  on  the  impoverished  natives  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Such  a  sweeping  denunciation  of  missionaries  who  in  a  quiet  and 
unostentatious  way  have  accomplished  more  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  than  all  the  combined  Protestant  societies  with  their  mil- 
lions of  yearly  income  and  their  millions  of  bibles,  is  altogether 
unreasonable.  Individuals  among  them  may  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  morality,  but,  as  a  body,  they  are  a  mighty 
force  for  good.  It  is  true  their  conduct  rendered  them  hateful  to 
the  insurgents.  To  show  that  they  deserve  more  praise  than 
blame  for  their  attitude  toward  these  men,  I  quote  (from  the 
Rosary  Magazine)  the  words  of  Father  Garcia,  one  of  those  who 
suffered  imprisonment  and  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  rebel 
chiefs  :  **  To  avoid  the  reproaches  levelled  at  us  to-day  from  all 
sides,  we  should,  contrary  to  all  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
permit  in  the  midst  of  the  people  confided  to  us  the  free  propaga- 
tion of  pernicious  doctrines  :  the  free  establishment  of  secret  con- 
spiracies against  the  legitimate  power  of  the  Spanish  government, 
then  established  in  the  colony  ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
strictly  to  the  material  exercise  of  our  parochial  ministry,  without 
ever  mixing  up  in  any  act  of  the  public  and  the  civil  life  of  the 
country,  contrary  to  what  Spain  has  the  right  of  expecting 
from  us  ;  and  to  adopt  that  course  in  order  to  facilitate  the  secret 
work  of  anti-Christian  Revolution  which  worked  so  actively  for 
the  religious  and  moral  ruin  of  the  country.  We  could  not,  how- 
ever, thus  act.  Neither  our  duty  as  rectors,  nor  our  dignity  as 
priests,  nor  our  position  as  faithful  subjects  of  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  nor  our  honor  as  Spaniards,  permits  us  to  be  co-operators 
in  such  base  conduct.      You  have  now    the   secret  of  the  ill-will  of 
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which  you  see  us  the  object.  Believe  me  that  the  mass  of  the 
Philippine  people  do  not  profess  with  regard  to  us  the  sentiments 
of  hatred  with  which  those  are  inspired,  who  in  these  latter  times 
have  excited  and  directed  it."  Thus  we  see  that  the  Spanish 
priests  did  only  what  their  duty  as  ministers  of  God  and  subjects 
of  Spain  demanded  of  them.  Undoubtedly  American  missionaries 
would  be  expected  to  act  in  the  same  way  in  similiar  circum- 
stances. Regarding-  the  charge  that  the  Friars  are  '*  fabulously 
rich,"  the  Parish  Calendar  of  the  Augustinian  Fathers  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  makes  the  following  remarks  :  '*  Secretary  Root 
recommends  that  the  United  States  buy  out  the  Friars  and  says 
that  about  five  million  of  dollars  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
Just  think  of  the  monstrous  cupidity  and  grasping  injustice  of 
1,400  Friars,  who  in  300  years  have  secured  for  the  Church's  sup- 
port but  $5,000,000  worth   of  land.      Be   it   remembered  that  this 

land  when  first  taken  must  have  been  of  insignificant  value 

The  Filipinos  number  over  six  million  Catholics  Here,  then, 
from  an  official  declaration  of  Secretary  Root,  is  a  little  less  than 
one  dollar  per  head  invested  in  Church  lands."  In  how  many  of 
our  American  cities  can  we  find  so  small  a  proportion  of  landed 
property  appropriated  for  religious  purposes.  In  New  York  and 
Boston  alone  the  Protestant  Church  Corporations  have  millions  set 
aside  for  the  support  of  their  ministers. 

We  now  come  to  **  American  methods."  This  term  is  used 
in  contradistinction  to  the  comparatively  gentle  policy  of  the . 
Spanish  government.  Under  this  head  are  classed  the  '*  treason 
and  sedition  "  act,  the  operation  of  the  *'  water  cure,"  the  orders 
*'  to  kill  and  burn  "  and  make  **  a  howling  wilderness  "  and  other 
atrocities  little  calculated  to  have  a  civilizing  or  moralizing  effect 
upon  the  Filipinos.  Doubtless  many  ot  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
and  the  tyrannical  mandates  enforced,  resulted  from  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  American  officials  at  the  treacherous  and  unyielding 
conduct  of  the  insurgents.  Not  a  few  of  our  leading  papers  have 
cried  out  against  them  and  the  home  government  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate,  but  why  allow  such  barbarians  as 
Funston  and  Smith  not  only  to  escape  punishment  for  their  awful 
misdeeds  but  to  retain  their  posts  in  the  American  army  ?  Bismarck 
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is  reported  to  have  said  that  British  pride  of  empire  would  find  its 
tomb  in  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa.  In  the  same  way  we 
might  say  that  the  "  deified  "  ideals  of  American  liberty,  equity, 
and  constitutional  government,  have  been  consigned  to  the  earth 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  From  their  ashes  arises  imperialism 
mighty  and  imposing,  but  grasping  unscrupulous  and  despotic. 

And  what  benefits  can  accrue  to  the  Filipinos  ?  Theirs  is  only 
the  lot  of  slaves  subjected  to  a  tyrannical  power.  They  do  not  love 
Columbia,  and  they  will   not.      They   cannot  admire  the  scenes  of 
rowdyism,    debauchery,    and   drunkenness  that  too  often  disgrace 
the  American   camp — so   different  from    the   uniformly  polite  and 
and  decorous  ways  of  the  Filipinos  and  Spaniards.      No  doubt  the 
resources  of  the  country  will  be  developed,  but  not  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  native  population.     They  will  hold,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  conquerors,  a  position  not  much  more  elevated  than  that  of 
the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States.     How  can  they  compete 
with  the  hungry  "carpet-baggers"  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  in- 
vading army— the  astute  villians  and  unprincipled  adventurers  whose 
wasted   fortunes  or  crime-shamed   life,  spoiled   future  prospects  in 
the  Western  world.      But   aside  their   material  prosperity  there  is 
surely   a  grave   danger  for    the    Filipinos   in    the   matter   of   reli- 
gion.     The  disappearance  of  the  Friars  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The   Spanish   government    has    no    more    interest   in    having   the 
Islands   supplied     with     them,     while     the   American    officials   as 
well   as   the   insurgent  chiefs,  would   like   to   dispense    with    their 
services.      Already,  a   crowd   of  American  Protestant  missionaries 
and  school-teachers,  many  of  them  government   paid,  are   actively 
at  work,  not  among  the  uncivilized  pagan  and   Mahometan  tribes, 
but  among  the  Christians  who  have  so  far  known  only  the  ministry 
of  the  Spanish  priests.      With   the   Catholic   Church  of  the  United 
States  lies   the  responsibility   of   keeping  out  the  "  wolves  "  from 
among  Christ's  flock  as  far  as  possible  in  this  part  of  the  American 
dominions   and  of   seeing  that   true   shepherds   are   not   wanting. 
Above    all    Catholic    Americans   should    be    on   their  guard    that 
money  of  the  public  treasury  which   Catholics  have  helped   to    fill, 
be  not  used  to  spread  heresy  among  a  Catholic  people. 

S.  M.,  '03. 
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TKe  »Silver  Trumpets. 


HE  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  passed 
Adown  the  nave's  unmeasured  space 
The  marble  statues — g^iants  massed 
Along  the  walls  in  Grecian  grace, 
Thrilled  with  great  joy,  these  letters  trace  : 
Hosanna  in  altissimis  ! 

Hear  ye  the  rustling  wings  alott? 
Feathers  of  gold  and  silver  sheen, 
Myriad  Angels  floating  soft, 
Altar  and  arch  and  dome  between. 
Song  of  lilies  in  Spring  moonbeam  : 
Gloria  in  altissimis  ! 

Methinks  my  soul  be  raised  above 
The  cares  of  earth,  and  Heav'n  enjoy. 
Or  else — perhaps  excess  of  love 
Hath  made  the  Heavens  this  means  employ 
My  heart  to  win,  my  soul  decoy. 
Hosanna  in  altissimis  ! 

For  this  is  truly  Heaven  on  earth, 
Angelic  peace  with  joy  bedight, 
And  this  the  Virgin-band's  pure  mirth. 
As  following  in  the  Lamb's  own  light, 
They  sing  their  song  with  visage  bright : 
Hosanna  in  altissimis  ! 

Hear  ye  not  Saint  Cecilia's  voice. 
Excellent  with  the  organ  blend. 
As  mothers  with  their  child  rejoice 
Midst  kisses  ;  or  as  friend  with  friend  : 
Such  the  caress  the  trumpets  send. 
Hosanna  in  altissimis  ! 
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My  God  !     I  hope,  believe,  and  love 
In  Thee  alone,  Who  from  above 
Dost  come  in  might  and  power  down 
On  earth,  to  bless  the  Triple  Crown. 
Which  Leo,  full  five  lustrums  now. 
Hath  borne  in  glory  on  his  brow. 

With  him  Thy  Spirit,  God  of  peace  ! 
For  ever  be  and  make  Thou  cease 
The  evils  that  his  soul  oppress  ; 
Increase  on  earth  his  happiness. 
Until,  his  course  triumphant  o'er 
He  reigns  with  Thee  for  evermore  ! 
Benedictus  o  qui  venis  in  nomine  Domini 
Hosanna  in  Excelsis,  hosanna  in  Excelsis  ! 

John  H.   Sherry,   O.  M.  I. 
Rome,  March  3rd,  1902, 


y^W^ 
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A  Daub  of  Paint* 


ILPHONSO  sat  thinking'  while  the  smoke  from  his  freshly 
lighted  cigar  curled  itselt  into  the  clear  cool  air  of  the 
morning.  **  Yes,  I  have  two  and  a  halt  hours  to  wait 
before  I  may  see  him,  probably  for  the  last  time,"  and 
with  a  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  still  rankling  in  his  breast,  he  com- 
menced to  pace  the  balcony  which  surrounded  the  baronial  pile  of 
his  Austrian  home,  his  home  till  yesterday,  when  his  more  for- 
tunate brother  became  the  owner.  There  was  nothing  for  him  of 
all  the  ancestral  grandeur  and  vast  wealth  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  estates  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  had  not,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, taken  life  seriously,  and  now  when  its  tinselled  possessions 
were  passing  from  him  he  longed  for  revenge. 

The  chiming  of  the  bells  told  him  it  was  long  past  the  hour 
for  Rudolph  to  appear,  he  must  have  risen  early  and  gone  by  the 
old  road  to  the  little  church  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Strange, 
he  heard  no  noise  of  horse's  hoofs  on  the  road-bed,  no  sound 
louder  than  the  beating  of  his  own  heart. 

Surely  circumstances  were  changed  ;  an  outcast  from  the  home 
of  his  youth.  No  wonder  that  his  whole  being  swayed  with  pas- 
sion. He  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  his  licentious  living,  brought 
sorrow  to  the  declining  years  of  his  father,  a  weight  of  shame,  and 
later  death,  to  his  beautiful  mother.  All  these  things  haunted 
him  to-day.  The  vision  of  his  youth  arose  before  him,  when  as  a 
little  child  he  gamboled  with  his  brother  in  the  gardens  of  his 
palatial  home,  and  when  tired  out  with  play  never  failed  to  find 
rest  and  quiet  in  the  carressing  touch  of  his  gentle  mother's  hand. 

As  the  years  passed  and  he  left  his  childish  toys  for  the  more 
serious  ones  of  youth,  he  became  the  idol  of  his  father's  heart, 
from  whom  he  inherited  nobility  of  character  together  with  an 
intellectual  essence  of  artistic  genius. 

His  brother,  his  junior  by  two  years,  differed  from  him  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  the  one  tall  and  fair  with  an  attractive  face 
and  charming  personality,  the  other  with  the  character  of  the  soldier 
stamped  upon  him,  from  his  square  shoulders  to  the  commanding 
light  in  his  dark  eye. 
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And  now  the  parting  of  the  ways  came,  Alphonso  with  the 
impulsiveness  of  youth  set  out  to  do  great  deeds,  but  lacked  the 
spur  of  necessity,  so  necessary  to  human  nature,  to  force  him  to 
effo  ts  which  are  seldom  made  without  that  disagreeable  incentive, 
and  with  other  Bohemians  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  from 
the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris  to  the  land  of  the  sun-kissed  opal,  that 
lovely  Mexican  country. 

With  the  precious  days  of  his  early  manhood  wasted,  his 
health  crushed,  his  intellect  bruised,  he  returned  to  his  home,  the 
happy  home  of  his  early  years,  but  his  no  longer,  having  forfeited 
all  rights  by  his  long  silent  absence.  Thus  it  was  he  found  him- 
self a  stranger  at  his  brother's  door,  and  whether  it  was  the  cool 
stillness  of  the  morning  air  or  the  incentive  born  of  genius,  he 
resolved  to  leave  as  quietly  as  he  came  ;  and  wandering  along  in 
his  own  country,  he  came  upon  a  deserted  cabin  in  the  Tyrol. 
Here  he  lived  his  days,  drinking  in  the  grand  panorama  of  nature, 
restoring  his  crushed  health,  and  healing  his  bruised  intellect. 
The  painter's  brush  and  canvas  lie  before  him,  all  nature  speaks  to 
him  in  a  hundred  different  voices,  from  the  gentle  zephyr  whisper- 
ing low  music,  to  the  tiniest  blade  of  grass  drinking  in  the  morn- 
ing dew. 

The  easels  are  set  up  and  two  boards  of  canvas  are  placed 
thereon  to  catch  the  best  possible  light,  the  one  with  a  little  bit  of 
shadow  and  the  other  with  several  shadows.  On  the  first  he  out- 
lines a  head,  a  beautiful,  shapely  head,  and  with  patient  care  and 
masterful  touch  the  face  of  a  woman  comes  out  ;  the  head  is 
covered  with  a  wealth  of  auburn  tresses  ;  shell-like  ears,  pearly 
tinted  ;  eyes  perfect  in  form,  brown  in  color,  and  wear  a  half 
dreamy  expression  ;  nostrils  appear  to  dilate  with  the  breath  of 
life;  the  whole  face  speaks  out  from  the  canvas,  so  an  ordinary 
onlooker  would  say,  not  so  to  the  eye  of  the  master  who  had 
studied  nature  from  his  boyhood,  for  had  he  not  seen  the  light 
with  the  dark,  the  rough  with  the  fine,  the  strong  with  the  weak, 
the  good  with  the  bad,  the  loud  with  the  quiet,  and  so  on  down 
from  the  height  of  the  mountain-top  to  the  low-lying  land  of  the 
valley.      "  Yes,   I   have  painted  a  beautiful  face,  (a  long,  weary 
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thought)  but  not  a    picture   that   reveals    anything  to  a  tired  soul, 
hungry  for  happiness." 

There  is  just  a  little  too  much  shadow  here,  and  moving 
closer  to  the  second  easel  on  which  is  the  virgin  canvas,  he  again 
outlines  a  face,  this  time  the  face  is  smaller,  and  as  his  brush 
strokes  the  lines  diffusing  soft  shadows,  he  sees  before  him  a 
verdantly  rich  meadow  and  lying  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  little  child 
radiant  in  its  loveliness,  encircled  in  a  halo  of  wonderous  light, 
over  the  head  a  couple  of  branches  from  a  hawthorn  tree  have  en- 
twined themselves  into  the  form  of  a  crown,  while  some  of  the 
white  blossoms  have  scattered  their  petals  at  his  feet.  Near  by 
are  some  Alpme  rose  bushes,  and  close  to  these,  in  a  swampy 
part  of  the  meadow,  several  little  fauns  appear,  all  with  cloven  feet 
and  distorted  features  ;  Envy  with  her  lip  curled  in  derision, 
Hatred  with  her  scowling  brow,  Anger  with  bulging  eyes  and 
nashing  teeth.  Revenge  with  every  feature  set,  all  snarling  and 
snapping  at  each  other,  and  as  Shame  lifts  her  little  shrivelled  arm 
to  her  face  to  ward  off  a  ray  of  light,  a  thorn  from  one  of  the 
rose-branches  pierces  it,  and  with  a  cry  of  pain  she  looks  to  the 
child,  who  in  pity  reaches  cut  his  little  hands  and  with  a  look  of 
sweetness  in  his  heavenly  blue  eyes  says,  "  Come  little  one  to  me 
and  I  shall  love  you." 

Alphonso  threw  down  his  brush  and  wondered  what  had  fame 
to  do  with  this  !  It  mattered  little  to  him  who  said  it  was  only 
a  daub,  it  was  his  best  effort,  and  reflected  his  whole  soul,  the 
longing  of  his  hungry  weary  heart,  and  now  after  years  of  close 
work  he  had  at  last  given  the  final  touch  which  completed  the 
light  and  shadow  of  his  life,  so  he  thought,  for,  had  he  not  felt 
through  his  whole  being  the  vibrations  of  natures  passions,  here 
and  there  the  shades  of  light  intermingled  with  the  dark  strokes 
of  sorrow  :  and  this  was  fame.  He  alone  saw  life,  thirty  odd 
years  of  it,  the  love  of  his  childhood,  the  aspirations  of  his  youth, 
and  the  reality  of  his  manhood. 

D. 


i 
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A  THRENODY. 

Would'st  thou  wish  thy  last  dread  hour 

To  come  midst  winter's  gloom, 
When  nature's  every  charm  is  dead 

To  shadow  forth  thy  doom  ? 
When  the  noise  of  the  storm  and  the  moaning  gale 
Stamp  a  blancher  hue  on  thy  features  pale, 

And  the  chill  of  the  damp  grave  opening  wide, 
Over  thy  limbs  is  creeping  slow 
In  spite  of  the  fire's  ruddy  glow 
And  thy  friends  so  true  beside. 

Or  wouldst  thou  in  the  glad  May  time 

Be  freed  from  mortal  strife  ? 
When  the  swallow  twits  in  the  balmy  air 

And  the  world  is  fresh  with  life, 
When  the  bee  abroad  in  the  mellow  morn 
Seeks  the  honeyed  buds  which  the  dews  adorn. 

And  the  primrose  vies  with  the  lily's  bloom 
By  the  leafy  wood  and  the  meadows  green — 
Thou  canst  not  then  much  love,  I  ween, 

The  dark  and  stilly  tomb  ! 

Since  life  must  end  I  care  not  when 

Grim  death  his  sorrows  bring — 
Or  let  it  be  on  a  winter's  night, 

Or  the  blithest  morn  of  spring; 
If  but  my  days  be  days  of  grace 
And  never  canker  sin  deface 

The  Maker's  form  that  in  me  lies — 
The  throes  of  death  I  need  not  dread, 
For  when  they're  past,  my  spirit's  fled 

To  endless  bliss  of  Paradise. 

M.  S. 
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Kjhe  jCatesi  Jjheorj/, 


HE  efforts  of  experimental  science  to  link  together  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  universe  in  a  consistent  sys- 
tem recall  the  vain  efforts  of  that  legendary  unfortunate, 
who  was  doomed  to  weave  forever  ropes  of  sand  in  the 
path  of  the  incoming  tide.  How  many  flimsy  hypotheses  have 
vanished  with  the  ebbing  of  the  years?  Is  past  failure  a  warrant 
of  future  disappointment  ?  Is  science,  as  M.  Brunetiere  so  em- 
phatically declared,  bankrupt  on  the  threshold  of  the  20th  century? 
Alas  !  it  would  seem  as  though  the  hypothetical  ether  and  the 
impossible  atom  have  found  their  occupat  on  gone  ;  the  day  of  the 
electron  has  dawned,  and  the  reign  of  the  '  ion  '  has  been  ushered 
in,  and,  where  yesterday  men  spoke  sententiously  of  the  'vortex,' 
now  they  discourse  tentatively  of  "  disassociation."  We  are  justly 
proud  of  the  discoverers  who  have  thus  advanced  scientific  thought. 
Roentgen,  Marconi  and  Loeb,  but  we  cannot  but  see  that  their 
work  has  necessarily  had  an  iconoclastic  tendency,  a  tendency  to 
knock  the  props  from  under  hitherto  iniallible  theories.  It  is  true 
that  the  scientist  as  a   theorizer   knows   scarcely   where  he  stands. 

"  His  little  systems  have  their  day. 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 

And  so  must  science  grope  and  stumble,  as  long  as  the  ambitious 
'ologies  arrogate  to  themselves  the  explanation  of  all  about 
the  origin,  nature  and  causality  of  matter,  as  long  as  they 
pose  as  the  solvents  of  physical  and  physiological  problems  to  the 
exclusion  of  metaphysician  and  theologian. 

The  most  aggressive  of  modern  branches  is  undoubtedly  the 
new  born  Physical  Chemistry.  Its  claims  are,  to  say  the  least, 
presumptions  and  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  characteristic 
declarations  in  the  May  Century  of  an  eminent  votary.  Prof. 
Matthews,  of  Chicago  University.  The  scientific  finds  of  the  Pro- 
fessor are  noteworthy,  but  his  deductions  and  prophecies  sometimes 
faulty,  and  as  regards  the  system  he  has  elaborated  it  may  be  said 
of  it  what  Card.  Gerdil  said  of  poor  Malebranche's  work  : 
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"  La  liaison  qui  enchaine  toutes  les  parties  du  syst^me  pourraservir  d'ex- 
cuse  4  la  noble  assurance  avec  laquelle  il  propose  ses  sentiments." 

He  launches  forth  thusly:  '*  Certain  physiolog^ists  among  them 
myself,  have  for  some  time  been  convinced  that  the  artificial  forma- 
tion of  livinsf  matter  was  not  far  away."  After  explaining  his  work 
on  the  basis  of  the  experiments  of  his  associate,  Prof.  Loeb,  he 
concludes  that  his  physical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  **  is 
a  step  nearer  to  the  artificial  synthesis  of  living  matter.  There  is 
apparently  no  inherent  reason  why  man  should  die  except  from 
ignorancey  (Italics  ours.)  The  latter  part  impressed  us  at  first 
sight  as  an  admirable  paraphrase  of  the  serpent's  hopeful  speech  to 
Eve.  "No,  you  shall  not  die  the  death,  you  shall  be  as  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil."  Gen.  Ill,  4,  5.  We  Catholics  at  least  know 
that  God  alone  breathes  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  whereby  he 
becomes  a  living  soul,  and  that  God  has  doomed  the  race  to  lose  that 
life,  "for  dust  thou  art,  to  dust  thou  shalt  return."  If  the  writer  in 
the  Century  maintains  the  contrary  he  merely  advertises  an  absur- 
dity, and  we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  not  a  medieval  alchemist 
crazed  in  his  search  for  the  elixir  of  life,  but  a  savant  of  the  20th 
century.  It  is  certainly  interesting,  now  that  the  spontaneous  gener- 
ation ghost  has  been  laid,  and  the  Tyndall  eozoon  proved  a  hoax,  to 
find  the  question  of  the  genesis  ot  life,  that  crux  of  evolutionists, 
raised  in  a  novel  way. 

These  strictures  do  not  interfere  with  a  generous  appreciation 
of  the  scientific  value  of  the  work  of  both  Loeb  and  Matthews. 

Prof.  Loeb's  statements  on  the  processes  of  vital  action  sup- 
port the  view  that  food  sustains  life  not  by  generating  heat,  as  the 
old  physiologists  taught,  but  by  supplying  electrical  charges 
**  under  whose  influence  the  nerves  flash  intelligence,  the  muscles 
act  and  the  heart  beats  time  to  the  hymn  of  life."  The  initial  step 
towards  this  conclusion  was  the  familiar  class-room  experiment  of 
Galvani,  by  which  muscular  action  may  be  stimulated  in  a  frog's 
leg  after  systematic  death  has  set  in.  Followed  experiments  on 
the  electrotonic  state,  ox\  the  sympathetic  relations  between 
muscles  depending  on  electrical  conditions.      To  scientifically  ex- 

*  The  bond  of  union  which  connects  the  parts  of  the  system,  can  readily 
be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  the  splendid  assurance,  with  which  he  proposes 
what  he  thinks. 
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plain  these  facts  he  had  recourse  to  the  *Mon  reaction"  doctrine  of 
Physical  Chemistry.  The  ion  is  a  nucleus  of  matter  surrounded 
by  electrons  of  energy.  The  phenomena  observed  are  merely  the 
result  of  disassociation  of  ions  by  certain  reagents.  The  extent 
of  the  phenomena  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  disassociation. 
This  in  turn  depends  on  the  electric  valence  of  the  ions  of  the 
fluid  reagent.  And  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  electrolysis  is 
instrumental  the  frog's  leg  tetanises  in  salt  solution,  but  not  in 
water  alone.  Hence  Loeb's  conclusion  that  muscular  contraction 
depends  on  electrolytic  conductivity. 

In  the  salt  solution  the  sodium  and  chlorine  particles  are 
separated  and  oppositely  charged,  the  sodium  being  kationic  or 
positive,  and  the  chlorine  anionic.  Immersion  in  such  a  medium 
affects  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  the  muscular  ions  and  the 
manifestation  of  vital  action  is  altered. 

Dr.  Loeb  applied  this  knowledge  to  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
renewed  in  a  beheaded  Jellyfish  the  rhythmic  conditions  that 
constitute  its  life,  and  made  the  excised  hearts  of  animals  of  higher 
order  beat  again.  He  claims  to  have  fertilized  eggs  by  chemical 
solutions,  and  although  merely  suggestive  as  regards  the  origin- 
ating of  life,  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  prolonging  and 
checking  life  at  will. 

It  remains  for  his  disciples  to  exaggerate,  as  schools  usually 
do.  Prof.  Matthews'  researches  on  the  connection  between  chemical 
and  physical  phenomena  are  grafted  on  those  of  Prof.  Loeb,  the 
younger  professor  making  a  specialty  of  nerve  study.  By  actual 
experiment  he  has  found  sufficient  data  to  ascribe  the  excitement 
of  irritability  in  the  nerve  exposed  in  a  salt  solution,  to  the  chlorine 
ion,  while  the  destruction  of  the  same  is  ascribed  to  the  sodium 
ion,  which  is  positively  charged.  He  then  enunciates  the  law 
that  salts  positively  charged  are  poisonous  to  vital  action  in 
proportion  to  their  valence  or  number  of  charges.  They  are 
poisonous  in  as  much  as  they  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  neg- 
ative charges  to  produce  a  "gel  "  or  colloidal  change  in  the  proto- 
plastic nerve-fibre,  and  thus  hinder  that  molecular  change  electri- 
cally transmitted,  which  is  known  as  stimulation.  As  confirmation 
of  this  law  he  adduces   the   fact   that  anything   tending   to   resist 
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the  colloidal  process  attacks  life,  and  vice-versa.  Thus  freedom 
from  moisture  and  heat  excite  irritability,  toxicants  being-  highly 
charged  positively  are  fatal,   anaesthetics  less  so. 

The  theory  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Stimulation 
is  gelation  ;  gelation  is  the  effect  of  negative  charges  in  excess. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  positive  charge,  which  means  an  active 
death  process,  may  be  controlled,  by  a  knowing  manipulation  of 
the  influencing  agent.  By  using  e.  g.  citrate  of  potassium,  in  a 
solution  of  which  the  double  negative  charge  of  the  anion  more  than 
counterbalances  the  single  positive  charge  on  the  potassium,  a 
reaction  is  necessarily  brought  about,  conducive  to  vitality. 

Such  is  the  empiric  work  of  the  scientist,  certainly  ingenious 
and  if  not  '■'■  tiitf  a  fatto  vero,  e  ben  trovato.^'"^  But  to  jump  from 
the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  stimulation  to  the  solution 
of  the  life  problem  is  too  much — thinking  man  is  something  more 
than  a  chunk  of  wayward  clod,  galvanized  by  natural  forces. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  'twill  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  Dr.  P.  J.  Gibbons,  of  Syracu~se,  an  alumnus  of  the  institution, 
has  achieved  some  distinction  on  similar  lines  ot  experiment,  and 
some  years  ago  created  a  sensation  by  his  theory  that  in  the  case 
of  a  person  electrocuted  and  pronounced  dead,  'twas  often  a  case 
of  suspended  animation.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Medi- 
cal Journal,  April  20th,   1895,  two  paragraphs  read  as  follows  : 

"They  can  also  use  the  electric  batteries  to  keep  up  body  heat,  body 
electricity,  and  to  excite  the  heart  and  lun)?-s  to  action." 

"  Before  giving-  up  hope  I  recommend  the  injection  of  an  alkaline  solution 
into  the  body." 

He  is  now  experimenting  for  treatment  that  will  correct  the 
negative  ions  to  positive  ions,  and  he  expecis  that  five  years  will 
revolutionize  methods  of  diagnosing  and  curing  diseases. 

W.    P.    O'.BOYLE,    O.M.I. 

*"  If  not  quite  true,  'tis  well  invented." 
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Mainly  About  Books. 

Compiled  by  M/vurice  Casey. 
EIGHTH   PAPER 

HE  moon  of  holiday  reading  is  with  us,  and  without 
necessarily  tending  toward  the  lunatic  asylum,  we  are 
all  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  moons.  Primarily  a 
"^'  holiday  means  relaxation,  the  unbending  of  the  taut 
bow  ;  and  holiday  reading  should  be  of  the  lighter  sort.  Despite 
the  contention  of  too  many  Labor-Unions,  intellectual  labor  is  the 
most  wearisome  of  all  toil,  and  the  diligent  student,  exhausted  by- 
long  months  of  intense  application,  stands  most  in  need  of  rest 
and  change.  I  feel  certain  it  is  good  for  us  all  occasionally  to 
indulge  in  recreation  under  the  shade,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  hot 
day's  work,  when  the  open  furrow  of  the  hour  awaits  its  seed  of 
thought  or  of  action.  When  the  work  is  renewed  it  will  not  be 
the  worse  done  for  such  respite.  ''  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
lack  a  dull  boy,"  sayeth  the  old  proverb,  which  is  based  on  a 
philosophy  far  too  kind  not  to  be  very  wise.  But  men  differ  in 
the  manner  ot  their  relaxation  as  much  if  not  more  than  in  any 
other  earthly  consideration,  politics  even  not  excluded.  What  is 
pleasure  to  one  man  is  drudgery  to  another,  and  the  reverse.  The 
story  of  the  old  horse,  whose  duty  it  was  on  every  working  day, 
to  walk  in  a  circle  around  and  around  the  capistan  of  a  threshing 
machine,  enjoying  his  Sunday  leisure  by  returning  to  the  scene  of 
his  labor  to  tread  the  selfsanre  circle,  but  in  an  opposite  direction, 
is,  I  think,  applicable  to  the  selection  of  relaxation  by  the  majority 
of  men,  and  especially  students.  Students  are  essentially  book- 
men, and  bookmen  in  their  hours  of  leisure  naturally  stick  to  their 
books,  merely  changing  the  chief  subject  of  their  reading.  Glad- 
stone used  to  rest  by  laying  by  one  task  and  taking  up  another, 
equally  onerous,  but  not  many  could  stand  the  mental  strain  of 
such  an  arrangement.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  student  will 
spend  his  leisure  time,  beyond  what  is  required  for  sleep,  meals, 
bodily  exercise,  and  society,  in  reading.  But  instead  of  reading 
for  knowledge  mainly  he  will  probably  read  for  amusement  ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  will,  like  the  old   mill   horse,    reverse   his  customary 
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process  while    he   was   a   cloistered    toiler  chained   to  the  desk  of 
colleg"iate  study.      If  this  be  the  case,  his  gi^reat  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that   there   is    in   his  mind,    as  the  orreat  physician  Abernethy 
complained  of  his  own,  a  point  of  saturation,  which  if  he  passes, 
by  putting-   in    more   than    his    mind   can   hold,  he   only  drives  out 
something    already    in.      The   seductive    novel    is    the    besetting 
demon   that   more   than    any  other  thing  leads  one  to  destroy  the 
valuable  result  of  long  study  by  overreading.     Much  has  been  well 
said   about  the   difficulty  of  deciding  which   novels  to  read  in  our 
days  when  the  enormous  number  of  stories  produced  weigh  down 
the  shelves  of  the  libraries.      A  novel  is  a  drama  staged  and  acted 
between  the  covers   of  a   book.      The  novelist   holds    "the  mirror 
up   to   nature'"    as   much    as    Shakespeare's   player.      Indeed,   the 
stage  and  the  novel,  each   at   its   best,  collectively  are  the  mirrors 
of  human  life.      It  will    generally  be  found,  1    make  bold  to  think, 
that  if  the  novel  is  regarded  as   a   drama,  and   the  same  strict  law 
of  exclusion  applied  to  stories  that  every  right-minded  man  almost 
instinctively  applies  to  the  scenic  representations  of  the  stage,  the 
difficulty  of  choosing  legitimate  novels  will  almost  altogether  dis- 
appear.      Do  not  read  about  scenes  in  a  book  that  your  manhood 
would   withhold    you   from    witnessing   in   a   theatre.     The    great 
truth  to  keep  on  lop  of  the  mind  is  that  every  book  read  influences 
the  thoughts — the   printed    page  leaves   its   mark.     The  one  who 
remembers  this  fact  will   scarcely  be   exposed   to  the  irretrievable 
error  of  wasting  his  brain  in    vapid   reading,   and  of  gorging   and 
enfeebling  it    by  excess   in    that  which    cannot   nourish,  much  less 
enlarge    and    beautify   his    nature.      There  are   no   Professors  ot 
Books  and    Reading,    although   professors   of  almost  every  other 
art  we  have  in  profusion,  but    even  if  there  were   it  is   doubtful  if 
the  most  learned  of  them  could  formulate  a  rule  for  novel  reading 
that   would   fit   every  case.     The   universal    literary  gusfator  and 
guide  has  yet  to  be   born.      Frederick    Harrison,  who,    barring  his 
absurd  Comteism  in  and  out  of  season  and   reason,  comes  as  close 
to  being  a  universal   guide   in  reading  as  anyone  whose  writings  I 
have  perused,  says  that  he  is  inclined  to  think  the  most  useful  help 
to  reading  is  to  know  what  we  should  not  read.      Precisely  so  : 
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'*  Life  is  a  privileg^e.     Like  some  rare  rose 
The  mysteries  of  the  human  mind  unclose. 
What  marvels  lie  in  earth,  and  air,  and  sea  ! 
What  stores  of  knowledg^e  wait  our  opening"  key  ?  " 

With  such  a  view  of  life  bt  fore  him,  every  Christian  who  has 
learned  his  shorter  catechism  knows  what  he  should  not  read.  In  a 
word,  he  knows  right  well  that  he  should  read  nothing*  not 
directly  calculated  to  make  him  a  better  or  a  wiser  man,  or  both. 
If  the  reader  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  highest  types,  the 
masterpieces  of  literature,  he  will  need  no  rule  for  reading.  Our 
best  books,  our  time-acclaimed  classics,  are  truly  "the  King's 
treasures,"  as  that  eloquent  old  scold,  John  Ruskin,  finely  called 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  does  not  know,  which  is  seldom 
the  case,  or  if  one  forgets,  which  frequently  happens,  that  the  use 
of  books,  even  novels,  is  to  stimulate  and  replenish  the  mind,  to 
give  it  material  to  work  with — ideas,  facts,  sentiments — one's 
condition  is  pitiable.  I  venture  to  hope  that,  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  my  readers,  owing  to  the  training  they  have 
received,  the  choice  of  novels  may  be  left  to  individual  taste  and 
judgment.  This  assumption  leads  me,  even  at  the  end  of  my 
article,  to  enter  a  brief  plea  for  the  poem,  or  the  book  of  travel,  as 
an  occasional  substitute  for  the  novel.  Poetry  expresses  the  com- 
mon thought  and  feeling  which  lie  deeper  than  ordinary  speech. 
Surely  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  ask  the  well-meaning  reader  to 
close  his  novel  for  a  time  and  lend  himself  to  such  an  invigorating 
interpreter?  '*  Poetry,"  says  Father  Roux,  "is  always  all-power- 
ful over  souls  that  have  not  become  cloyed."  Disraeli  tells  us 
that  travel  teaches  toleration,  and,  in  the  same  way,  it  is  not,  I 
sincerely  hope,  pressing  a  wise  reader  beyond  proper  bounds  to 
request  him  to  relinquish  the  romance  for  a  season  that  he  may 
learn  from  authentic  books  of  travelers  something  about  the  great, 
strange  world  that  lies  beyond  the  turn  of  his  road,  and  the  inter- 
esting peoples,  customs  and  institutions  subsisting  in  historic 
climes  farther  removed  than  the  necessarily  circumscribed  horizon 
of  his  vision. 

At  the  Red  House,  Chamberley,  near  Aldershot,  in  England, 
on  Monday,  the  fifth   of  May,  died    Bret    Harte,  alter  a  lingering 
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illness,  caused  by  an  affection  of  the  throat.  Francis  Bret  Harte, 
known  in  literature  by  the  last  two  names,  was  born  in  Albany,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  25th  August,  1839.  After  having 
received  an  ordinary  common-school  training  he  went  to  California 
in  1854,  and  was  successively  a  miner,  school  teacher,  express 
messenger,  printer,  newspaper  editor,  and,  finally,  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  which  office  he  held 
till  1870.  In  1868,  the  Overland  Monthly  was  started,  with  Harte 
as  editor,  and  the  second  number  contained  the  first  of  his  long 
series  of  California  stories — the  "  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ', 
"Miggles,"  "M'liss",  ''The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  "—to  name 
only  a  few.  In  187 1  he  went  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  took  up 
his  residence,  first  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  in  Boston.  He 
was  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Crefield,  in  Germany,  in 
1878,  from  which  post  he  was  promoted  to  the  consulate  of  Glas- 
gow, in  1880,  where  he  remained  five  years.  One  of  the  finest 
features  of  the  United -States  government,  and  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  Republic,  is  the  arrangement  by  which  distinguished  literary 
service  is  rewarded  by  a  post  in  some  consulate.  Since  July,  1885, 
Harte  has  lived  quietly  in  England. 

An  industrious  writer,  from  the  time  he  went  to  California,  it 
was  only  in  1869,  when  his  highly  original  humorous  poem  ''The 
Heathen  Chinee  "  appeared  that  he  gained  wide  recognition,  so 
true  is  it  that  an  author  almost  always  requires  long  practice  to 
make  him  perfect  in  his  art.  Henceforth,  recognition  came  to  him 
like  a  flood  of  sunshine,  and  during  the  remaining  forty-three 
years  of  his  life,  he  has  been  a  popular  author,  especially 
in  England.  The  best  of  his  work  takes  the  form  of  "the  American 
prose  sonnet",  the  short  story.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state 
that  the  short  story,  as  a  separate  form  of  fiction,  has  become  a 
leading  and  distinctive  feature  of  American  literature.  Since  the 
days  of  Irving  and  Poe  it  has  been  a  favorite  with  American  novel- 
ists, if  exception  is  made  of  Cooper,  whose  style  was  so  diffusive  as 
to  defy  compression.  The  motto  of  the  American  short  story  is 
multum  in  parvo.  It  explicates  in  a  few  pages  a  plot  that  is  often 
quite  extensive  and  intricate.  It  delineates  one,  and  frequently 
more  than  one,  character  so  vividly  that  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
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before  the  mind's  eye.  The  incidents  are  generally  of  the  most 
dramatic  order,  the  narration  is  condensed  and  rapid,  the  situa- 
tions striking",  if  not  thrilling.  In  the  construction  of  such  mina- 
tures  of  romance  Harte  had  very  few  equals  and  no  superior. 

It  was  his  rare  good  fortune  to  break  new  ground,  and  to 
become  the  first  literary  interpreter  ot  a  new  and  stirring  life  scene. 
When  he  went  to  California  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  rough 
miners  and  frontiermen,  who  acted  from  the  primitive  passions  ; 
the  direct  simple  emotions  that  are  not  dependent  on  culture  and 
civilization  for  existence  and  for  strength.  He  everywhere  beheld 
wild  frontier  life  enacted,  the  basic  passions  at  work.  He  seized 
the  chance  offered  by  the  situation,  and  set  out  to  portray  the 
eccentric,  the  humorous,  the  grim,  even. the  terrible.  He  employed 
the  method  of  the  dramatist,  his  background  or  scenery  possessed 
the  aromatic  fire  of  a  California  noon,  or  the  awful  gloom  of  a 
western  mountain,  his  descriptions  were  cut  with  a  chisel — etched 
— his  art  had  a  singularly  graphic  quality,  and  the  nett  result  of 
his  effort  was  that  he  succeeded  in  presenting  a  fresh  and  amusing- 
account  of  a  picturesque  phase  of  American  life  and  one  that  cap- 
tivated thousands  of  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
fiction  was  generally  true  to  life,  and  he  assures  us  that  in  only  a 
single  instance  was  he  conscious  of  drawing  from  his  imagination 
and  fancy.  He  adds,  speaking  in  the  third  person:  *'A  few  weeks 
after  his  story  was  published,  he  received  a  letter  authentically 
signed,  correcting  some  of  the  minor  details  of  his  facts  (!),  and 
enclosing  as  corroborative  evidence  a  slip  from  an  old  news- 
paper, wherein  the  main  incident  of  his  supposed  fanciful  creation 
was  recorded  with  a  largeness  of  statement  that  fai  transcended 
his  powers  of  imagination".  He  rarely  touches  upon  the  didactic 
— more  is  the  pity — and  offers  few  solutions  of  the  innumerable 
riddles  of  lite,  while  his  tendency  to  confuse  recognized  standards 
of  morality  by  extenuating  lives  of  recklessness,  and  often  crimin- 
ality, with  a  single  solitary  virtue,  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  in- 
dividual tastes.  Those  are  serious  defects  in  the  author,  because 
literature  is  the  fittest  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  morality, 
the  safeguard  of  commonwealths  and  kingdoms.  Almost  all  the 
stories  he  produced  while  he  was  in   his  prime    reveal  the  cunning 
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and  delicacy  of  the  artist's  hand,  but  he  stuck  too  long  to  an  ex- 
hausted field  with  the  inevitable  result  that  in  later  years  his  art 
declined.  He  was  original,  but  his  close  study  of  Dickens  reveals 
itself  in  many  of  his  works.  Human  invention  is  not  infinite,  and 
to  such  earlier  work  as  "The  Tales  of  the  Argonauts",  as  well  as 
to  all  his  recent  work,  it  may,  I  think,  be  justly  objected  that  there 
is  insufficient  diversity  in  these  themes  themselves,  or  rather  in 
their  prevailing  character.  Furthermore,  his  art  had  its  limitation 
and  when  he  strayed  outside  ot  the  short  story  he  was  lost.  His 
long  novel  "Gabriel  Conroy",  an  elaborate  study  of  the  cultured 
conditions  of  early  California  civilization,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
number  of  episodes  that  refuse  to  be  bound  together  and  harmon" 
ized  into  an  artistic  whole. 

That  most  sympathetic  of  critics,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
pronounces  the  verse  of  Harte  less  creative  than  his  stories  ;  a 
judgment  with  which  we  have  no  quarrel.  The  really  original 
feature  of  the  poetry  is  its  strong  dramatic  tendency.  Harte 
applied  the  method  of  Browning  to  American  material.  His  poems 
in  di'alect  struck  a  new  note,  and  have  not  lost  their  popularity. 
Forty  years  ago  dialect  was  not  the  overworked  drudge  of  all  sta- 
tions that  it  hassince  become.  The  humorous  poems  have  the  power 
to  move  the  feelings,  and  I  know  persons  who  have  wept  on  first 
reading  "Her  Letter."  His  "John  Burns  of  Gettysburg"  has 
justly  won  world-wide  appreciation.  His  serious  poems,  while 
marked  by  no  great  originality,  are  carefully  finished  and  repay 
the  time  spent  in  their  perusaL  Considered  in  connection  with 
the  prose  and  verse  he  produced,  Brete  Harte  was  a  man  of  un- 
common endowments,  a  careful  literary  artificer,  and  the  possessor 
of  an  imagination  which,  while  it  was  not  unbounded,  he  compelled 
serve  him  in  making  valuable  additions  to  American  literature, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  that  humor  which  surrounds  all  he  did  like  a 
refreshing  atmosphere. 

•X-    •* 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Markham's  finest  creations, 
and  one  or  two  productions  of  Paul  Dunbar,  the  Negro  poet, 
nothing  in  verse  possessing  the  quality  of  positive  and  enduring 
value  has  been  written  by  an  American  born  since  the  death  of 
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Whittier,  the  last  of  the  native  poetic  giants.  The  ideal  Republic 
of  the  heroic  Washington  and  the  wise  Jefferson  has  fallen  on  evil 
days.  The  bartering  tribe  of  Shylock  who  now  control  the 
American  public  do  not  indulge  in  poetry,  and  they  regard  the 
poet  as  '*  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day."  The  insatiable 
money-hunger  inseparable  from  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  is  rapidly  eating  into  the  mentality  of  the  nation,  and 
destroying  its  finer  capabilities.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
negro-burning  at  the  stakes  the  "water-cure,"  and  divorce,  are 
national  recreations  only  indifferently  fitted  to  produce  the  greatness 
of  heart  and  nobility  of  character  out  of  which  fine  poetry  is  begot- 
ten. Again,  poetry  that  is  to  live  must  possess  thought  as  well  as 
technique.  The  poetry  of  the  American  magazines  and  newspapers 
is  often  exquisite  \w  finesse^  but  its  underlying  stratum  of  thought 
is  exceedingly  thin  or  entirely  absent.  Irreproachable  mechanical 
execution  is  a  good  thing  in  verse,  but  thought  is  an  essential 
without  which  there  can  be  no  poetry.  With  the  decline  of  poetry 
among  Americans  has  begun  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  poet  and 
the  poetic  memory.  On  the  recent  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Longfellow,  his  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  hung 
with  wreaths  by  his  English  admirers.  In  Boston  and  vicinity, 
where  he  chiefly  lived  and  wrote,  and  must  have  had  some  ad- 
mirers, if  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  anniversary,  it  was  so 
quiet  as  to  escape  the  lynx  eye  of  the  press.  Yet  Longfellow  was 
a  poet  whose  memory  any  great  nation  might  be  proud  to  keep 
green.  He  was  among  the  very  few  literary  artists  the  world  has 
seen  who  could  be  simple,  and  distinguished.  Simplicity  melts 
by  imperceptible  degrees  into  banality  ;  but  Longfellow's  genius 
stopped  this  tendency  at  the  proper  moment.  He  allied  simplicity 
of  thought  to  simplicity  of  utterance,  and  managed  to  preserve  in 
the  compound  the  essences  of  grace  and  distinction,  thereby 
achieving  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  literature,  and  proving  him- 
self an  artist  of  the  highest  order.  Apparently  the  hour  has  struck 
for  the  great  Republic  that  is  to  usher  in  the  tuneless  era  which 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  foresaw  but  slighted  : 
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"  They  tell  us  that  the  Muse  is  soon  to  fly  hence, 

Leaving-  the  bowers  of  song-  that  once  were  dear, 
Her  robes  bequeathing  to  her  sister.  Science, 
The  g^roves  of  Pindus  for  the  axe  to  clear." 

Bad  as  the  American  poetical  outlook  is,  that  of  Britain  i^   no 
better.     The  imitators  of  Tennyson  are  mere  empty  echoes  out  of 
which    the  sense   and   music    of    the    original    flitted.     The    Poet 
Laureate  is,  indeed,  sui  generis  ;  but  to  discus  his  qualities  would 
be  positively  cruel  to  him.      Mr.  George  Meredith   has  sweet  lines 
and  lines  that  are  neither  sweet  nor  wholesome.     As   a  raconteur 
the  late  William  Morris  reminded  one  of  Chaucer,  but  he  has  left 
no  successor,  although  he  has  left  a  worthy  namesake,  the  bard  of 
"The   Epic   of  Hades."     Mr.  Austin   Dobson   is   the  soul  of  tine 
technique,  but  it  is  very  generally  the   only  soul  that  lurks  in   his 
verse,  and  one  soon  grows  tired  of  his  glittering  thropes  and  care- 
fully constructed   cadences.      Mr.  Kipling  has  been  likened   to  an 
explorer  laden  with    strange   spoils  from   unvisited  lands,  and  the 
comparison  holds  good  of  his   subjects,  although  there  is  nothing 
foreign  about  his  manner,  which  consists  of   revamping  an  old  air 
and  passing  it  off  for  a  new  air.     Mr.  Bridges  sings  sweetly  within 
very  narrow  limits — a  linnet  in  a  little  grove — and  he  is  frequently 
stilted.   Mr.  Swinburne,  the  master  of  the   dactylic  element  of  the 
language,  the  erstwhile  composer  of  gorgeous  odes  that  carry  the 
mind   of   the  reader   back  to   the   great   Greeks  of  old,   and  the 
greatest  planet  of   the  present    English  firmament,  has  apparently 
done  his  work,  and   judged   by  his    recent  poetical  output,  all  that 
now   remains    for  him    is   to  advocate    the   murder   of    European 
monarchs  in  most  musical  numbers,  and  heap  abuse  on  brave  men 
battling  for  liberty  against  terrible  odds,  with  the  unsavory  vehe- 
mence  of  a  half-drunken   fishwife.      I   venture  to  think  that  the 
most   enthusiastic   under-study  of   Kipling  and   the   Swinburne  of 
our  day  will   do   little  more  than   accentuate   the   belief,  which  is 
already  widespread,  that  at  no  other  time  in  their  history  have  the 
English  been  more  true  to  their  ancient  ideal  of  brute  force  than  at 
this  moment.      Mr.   Thomas  Watson  leads  the  new  generation  of 
bards,  and  his   figure    looms   larger  and    larger  every  day.      He  is 
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broad-minded  and  warm-hearted,  qualities  by  no  means  too  com 
mon  among-  Eng-lish  bards  ;  so  may  his  fame  continue  to  grow 
in  splendor  !  For  the  rest,  the  *'  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write 
with  ease"  in  Great  Britain  hold  little  in  common  with  the  starred 
and  crowned  poet.  The  little  twinklers  are  quite  plentiful  in  the 
British  firmament,  but  their  aggregfate  lustre  scarcely  surpasses 
that  of  a  stale  fish  in  a  dark  cellar  ;  they  form  a  milky-way  of 
mediocrity.  The  spacious  writing-  of  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Byron 
and  Tennyson  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  matters  now  stand,  poor 
and  distracted  Ireland  can  boast  as  fine  an  array  of  original 
singers  as  England  with  all  her  wealth  and  luxury. 

THE    END    OF    THE    SERIES. 


CORPUS    CHRISTI. 

**  Pange  lingua,  Gloriosa,"  rolls  the  organ's  thunder  peal 

Through  the  frescoed  vaults,  low  breaking  where  a  thousand  rap- 
tured kneel  ; 

Sweet  the  air  with  dying  roses,  silvered  by  the  incense  cloud, 

Sun-glint  through  the  painted  windows,  drifting  o'er  the  awe- 
hushed  crowd, 

Golden  floods  of  radiance  streaming  from  yon  taper  galaxy 

Seem  a  reflex  of  the  unseen  glory,  seraph  ecstacy. 

From  the  casement's  bright  mosaics,  crimson  lights  fleck  cope 
and  stole. 

Sapphire  glints  from  Mary's  mantle  glorify  the  transept's  whole; 

Play  above  the  sculptured  cherubs  where  the  tall  white  pillars 
swerve 

To  the  lofty  vault,  art  marvel,  azure  latticed — base  and  curve. 


*'  Pange  lingua,"  human  heart  thrills  when  the  White  Host,  lifted 

high. 
Incense  clouded,  seraph  shadowed,  gleams  upon  the  altar  nigh; 
**  Pange  lingua,"  let  the  ages  swell  the  paean.  Nature  ring 
Homage  to  the  Heart  ot  fesus,  to  our  Sacramental  King. 

Sr.  Anthony,  S.N.D.,  in  the  Dominicana. 
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The  Annual  Excursion  of   the   Ottawa 
University  'Scientific  Society* 

THE  Ottawa  University  Scientific  Society  concluded  an  emin- 
ently successful  season  in  the  usual  satisfactory  manner 
of  an  annual  outing,  which  this  year  took  place  on  May  the 
24th.  At  5.30  a.m.,  everything  was  in  readiness  lor  the  excursion. 
Outside  the  west  end  gateway  stood  two  great  vans  drawn  by 
prancing  teams;  inside,  thirty  lusty  scientists  loaded  with  baskets, 
bags,  boxes,  etc.,  containing  things  that  the  appetites  of  even 
scientists  do  not  disdain,  awaited  the  word  to  march. 

A  few  minutes  later  two  precious  loads  of  holiday  goods  were 
escorted  through  the  capital's  yet  empty  streets  while  thirty  vigor- 
ous voices  impressibly  announced  to  the  drowsy  citizens  that  in 
real  earnest  **  Ihe  Ottawa  College  Boys  are  out  to-day."  Crossing 
the  Chaudi^re  bridge,  the  falls  seemed  grander  than  ever  before 
and  the  spray  against  the  boys'  faces  caused  a  momentary  shiver. 
Hull  came  next,  and  Hull  was  sleeping,  but  before  the  suburbs 
were  reached,  many  a  window  had  been  darkened  by  a  night  cap 
above  a  pair  of  peering  eyes  that  seemed  to  wonder  what  the 
matter  was.     The  disturbing  element  passed  and  Hull  slept  on. 

After  a  delightful  drive  of  tour  miles  northward  along  the 
Gatineau  river,  a  suitable  spot  was  selected  for  breakfast.  The 
ever  essential  farm-house  was  at  hand  to  supply  fresh  milk  and 
cooking  accommodation.  Tables  were  soon  arranged  on  the  grass, 
and  by  the  time  the  eggs  and  cocoa  were  prepared,  all  else  was 
in  place,  and  a  hearty  meal  soon  changed  its  form  and  place. 
Father  Lajeunesse,  the  Director,  here  had  his  first  opportunity  to 
make  a  photo,  and  it  is  expected  that  on  the  screen  before  the 
society's  new  lantern  next  season,  will  be  reproduced  that  memor- 
able breakfast. 

From  here  to  Chelsea,  five  miles  further  along  the  banks  of 
the  picturesque  river,  Keeley's  Orchestra  was  much  in  evidence, 
and  between  Ric's  piccolo  and  the  harmonicas  of  two  or  three  of 
the  artists,  music  of  the  highest  order  was  in  abundance.  On 
entering  the  village  about  1 1  o'clock,  the  songs  of  the  day  were  made 
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the  songs  of  the  hour,  and  the  inhabitants  took  up  positions  on 
the  door-steps,  where  they  might  see  and  hear  to  the  best  advant- 
age. Just  outside  the  village,  the  excursionists  dismounted  and 
followed  their  Director  half  a  mile,  to  where  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Gatineau,  in  great  volume  and  at  high-speed  dash  fiercely  over  an 
irregular  precipice,  and  form  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  majes- 
tic cascades  in  this  part  of  the  Dominion.  After  half  an  hour  of 
admiration  for  the  unusual  beauties  of  water  and  land,  many  of 
which  were  impressed  upon  photographic  plates,  the  boys  turned 
back  toward  the  busses.  Here  they  encountered  a  veritable 
**  Deserted  Village" — it  had  been,  many  years  ago,  a  lumbering 
station,  but  now  the  old  mills  with  their  dry  sluice-ways,  the 
vacant  and  decaying  houses  with  their  faded  street  numbers  above 
the  creaking  doors,  the  grassy,  flower-strewn  main-street  and  the 
death-like  stillness  covering  all,  must  have  given  rise  to  deep 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  these  scientists.  Gabriels  was  visibly 
affected.  Seeing  the  old  mill-bell  hanging  idly  where  it  had  per- 
haps been  silent  for  many  a  year,  he  soon  climbed  to  where  a 
short  tattered  rope  swung  in  the  wind,  and  "loud  and  strong"  the 
deafening  clamor  seemed  to  resurrect  the  little  village.  And  this 
was  not  all  a  dream,  for,  poor  boy,  he  barely  escaped  a  vicious 
man  who  came  angrily  running  to  punish  the  disturber  of  the 
peace. 

Dinner-time  found  the  party  at  Kirk's  Ferry,  some  miles  far- 
ther up  the  river  road.  Here,  near  one  of  the  summer  cottages, 
tables  were  erected  and  a  splendid  camp  dinner  provided.  The 
re-A/ark'Sible  cook  was  supplied  all  necessaries  by  A.  Mar^  in  the 
kitchen,  and  when  all  was  ready  any  king  might  have  counted 
himself  lucky  to  claim  a  plate  at  that  board.  After  this  interest- 
ing and  well-executed  portion  of  the  programme,  the  boys  divided. 
Some  went  bathing;  others  took  the  canoes  and  skiffs  out  among 
the  small  islands  and  rapids,  while  those  remaining — the  land- 
lovers — employed  the  musical  instruments  to  good  advantage  and 
showed  they  knew  how  the  cake-walk  should  be  executed  and  how 
good  singing  is  produced.  In  a  few  hours  the  party  prepared  to 
return,  but  did  not  forget  before  leaving,  a  choral  serenade  and 
*'  V-A-R  "  for  the  cottagers. 
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If  the  trip  going-  was  animated  and  full  of  delights,  the  return 
seemed  even  better.  The  rich  country  air  and  the  odor  of  fresh- 
ness everywhere,  seemed  to  increase  the  vigor  and  good  spirits, 
and  as  the  vans  rolled  through  the  Chelsea  streets  again,  it  was 
easily  evident  that  no  ordinary  driving  party  was  passing,  for  all 
doors  and  windows  were  filled  with  onlookers  who  seemed  to 
enjoy  a  real  smart  species  of  an  unusual  kind  of  greeting.  Supper 
by  the  roadside  farther  on,  was  a  gem  of  the  day,  and  those  who 
still  could  eat,  ate,  and  those  who  couldn  t,  or  at  least  shouldn't 
have,  ate  also,  and,  well  filled,  tired,  and  supremely  happy,  all 
tumbled  into  the  rigs  and  were  satisfied  to  point  for  home. 

On  approaching  Ottawa  the  rockets  from  Parliament  Hill  and 
Rideau  Hall  reminded  the  boys  that  others  also  were  busy  doing 
honor  to  the  memory  of  their  late  Queen,  but  they  felt  sure  that 
no  celebration  for  themselves  could  have  equalled  for  a  moment 
the  one  in  which  they  had  so  happily  been  sharers.  The  drivers 
called  a  halt  before  the  College  doors  at  9  p.m.,  and  a  good  old 
V-A-R-S-I-T-Y  for  the  Director  put  a  seal  on  the  splendid  union  of 
good  feeling  that  had  so  warmly  united  the  hearts  and  wills  of  the 
excursionists  during  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  members 
of  the  Scientific  Society  of  1901-02. 

L.  M.  P.  Staley,  '05. 
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Th®  World's  S@ngo 

Written  for  The  University  Review. 

HOU   poet  of  the  sweetly  soulful  song- 
All  nations  joy  to  sin^,  no  brig-hter  fame 
Crowned  lay  of  bard  since  Homer  lived  than  thine, 
John  Howard  Payne. 

Thy  touch  along  the  keys 
Of  feeling  strayed,  and,  half  unconscious,  stirr'd 
That  which  is  seldom  touched  by  poet  now, 
The  deep-set  chord  whose  vibration  wakes 
Within  the  inmost  chamber  of  the  heart 
Music  that  thrills,  and  gently  prompts  to  thought 
Raptured  yet  tender,  till  the  glowing  mind 
Impenges  all  its  powers  upon  a  theme 
Whose  myriad  charms  are  summ'd  in  one  word — home  ! 

'*  'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 

**  Still,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  : 

**  A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  it  there, 

"  Which,  go  through  the  world,  you'll  not  meet  with  elsewhere. 

"  Home,  home,  sweet  home  ! 

*'  There's  no  place  like  home  !" 

Of  such  the  simple  strain  whose  melody 
The  separated  tribes  of  man  delight 
To  voice,  wherefore  its  cadences  have  grown 
Familiar  as  rain-sounds  ;  its  silver  chimes 
Strike  oft,  but  never  lack  some  exiled  soul 
Responsive  to  their  music  ;  its  refrain 
Serves  as  the  watchword  of  our  roaming  race  : 
Deep  feeling  is  the  soul-breath  of  true  song, 
And  sympathy  the  universal  bond. 
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"  An  exile  from  home,  pleasures  dazzle  in  vain  : 

"  Ah  !  give  me  my  lowly  thatch'd  cottage  again  ; 

"  The  birds  singing  sweetly  that  came  to  my  call — 

**  Give  me  them,  and  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

"  Home,  sweet,  sweet  home  ! 

'*  There's  no  place  like  home  !" 

Oh,  bitter  contradiction  !  he  who  sang 
Of  home  in  seraph  numbers  had  no  home, 
Nor  peace  of  mind,  nor  soft  domestic  tie, 
But  wander'd  wide,  and  died  far,  far  away 
From  all  he  loved,  and  chief  the  commonwealth. 
His  churlish  mother,  whose  sharp  greed  is  set 
On  dollars. 

Peace  be  to  his  ashes,  he 
Has  carried  peace  to  multitudes,  and  made 
A  haven  for  hearthless  waifs,  by  conjuring  up, 
To  bless  their  lonesome  dreams,  the  forms  of  friends 
And  vivid  gleams  of  loved  but  long-lost  scenes. 

C. 

Ottawa,  June,  1902. 
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A   Trinity   Function* 

||T  the  1  rinity  Ordinations  conducted  by  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  at  the  Basilica,  Rev.  Chas.  McGurty,  O. 
M.  I.,  was  raised  to  the  dig-nity  of  the  priesthood.  In 
the  presence  of  friends  who  have  watched  the  young* 
priest's  career  with  interest,  and  surrounded  by  members  of  his 
family  doubly  solicituous  for  his  welfare,  he  received  the  sacrament 
of  Holy  Orders  and  was  made  a  priest  forever.  To  the  secular 
ecclesiastic  ordination  means  much  ;  to  the  neophyte  of  Mary 
Immaculate  it  is  the  ''sola  nobilUas,'  the  relief  from  strictest  dis- 
cipline and  yet  but  the  beginning  of  more  arJuous  duties.  That 
Fr.  McGurty  will  succeed  in  the  performance  of  his  sacred  func- 
tions we  have  no  doubt.  Whether  in  the  class-room  urging  his 
students  to  greater  efforts,  whether  leading  the  choir  which  he 
brought  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  or  whether  pitching  ball 
for  the  Soutanes^  success  has  always  been  his  Little  wond  r  then 
that  the  students  desired  to  show  their  appreciation,  to  congratu- 
late him  and  kneel  for  his  blessing.  His  First  Mass  celebrated, 
he  was  invited  to  the  Senior  Study  Hall,  where,  with  several 
fathers,  the  students  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  Mr.  Martin, 
in  behalf  of  those  assembled,  read  the  address,  saying  in  part  : 
Reverend  and  Dear  Father  : 

Realizing  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  Sacerdotal  Character,  we 
can  in  some  measure  understand  how,  on  this  day,  when  for  the 
first  time  you  were  permitted  to  offer  up  the  Adorable  Victim  of 
Sacrifice  your  soul  should  be  filled  with  the  most  highly  wrought 
emotions.  And  with  justice,  indeed,  may  you  rejoice,  for  how 
wonderfully  has  the  Great  God  favoured  you  in  binding  you  to  him 
with  the  double  link  of  the  Sacred  Priesthood  and  the  holy  religious 
state.  If,  then,  the  King  of  Heaven  has  deemed  you  worthy  ot 
such  high  honor,  why  should  not  we,  the  students  of  OUawa  Col- 
lege, some  of  whom  know  you  as  a  comrade,  others  as  a  teacher, 
and  all  as  a  friend  gather  about  you  on  this  happy  occasion  to 
express  to  you,  though  very  imperfectly,  our  deepest  sentiments 
of  joy  and  gratification. 
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But,  dear  Father,  if  we  appreciate  the  favors  that  have  been 
conferred  on  you,  no  less  mindful  are  we  of  the  oblig^ations  that 
these  favors  entail,  obligations  whose  fulfilment  is  beset  with  the 
gravest  obstacles  and  difficulties.  Therefore,  shall  we  pray  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  to  enliq^hten  yv  ur  heart  and  mind  that  you  may  per- 
ceive the  dangers  that  confront  you  and  find  a  sure  way  of  avoiding 
them.  And  we  are  assured  that  if  you  listen  to  His  promptings  in 
simple  faith  and  apply  them  with  unbending  will,  you  shall  be  true 
to  your  sublime  calling  and  merit,  in  truth,  the  title  of  Alter 
Christus. 

In  conclusion,  then,  dear  Father,  we  would  ask  that  while  your 
soul  is  still  fresh  with  the  impress  of  the  purest  character  you  do 
not  forget,  in  your  requests  at  The  Throne  of  Grace,  the  students 
of  Ottawa  College. 

Fr.  McGurty  thanked  the  boys  for  their  good  wishes  and  at 
the  same  time  imparted  some  advice,  urging  us  to  remain  true  to 
the  teav^hing  of  our  professors,  telling  us  that  if  we  stood  by  them 
they  would  in  turn  remain  true  friends  to  us.  As  an  example  of 
this  he  referred  to  Rev.  Father  Reynolds  who  came  from  Lowell, 
Mass.,  to  assist  at  his  pupil's  first  mass.  That  reverend  gentleman 
responding  to  the  numerous  calls  for  a  speech,  arose,  thanking  the 
students  for  their  kindly  interest,  and  congratulated  Father 
McGurty  and  all  present.  Fathers  Fallon,  Kerwin,  Murphy, 
O'Boyle,  Bros.  Ouimet,  Hammersly  and  Stanton  spoke  in  a  similar 
strain. 

M.  P.  C.  '03. 
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Prize    Debate. 

fHE  Second  Annual  Prize  Debate  took  place  on  Friday, 
the  1 6th  inst.  To  say  the  speeches  equalled  last  year 
would  be  but  doing"  simple  justice  to  the  participants 
and,  considering  the  difficulties  under  which  the  debat- 
ors  labored — the  men  had  barely  ten  days  in  which  to  prepare — 
the  *'  Second  Annual  "  might  be  judg-ed  to  have  eclipsed  its  pre- 
decessors. Certain  it  is,  that  not  one  feature  essential  to  a  g-ood 
debate  was  lacking-  ;  brisk  argument  put  forth  in  spicy  form,  cou- 
pled with  reasoning  eloquent  and  vindictive  lent  the  necessary  ver- 
satility, while  the  close  attention  of  the  audience  gave  assurance  of 
its  deep  interest  in  the  question.  The  musical  prog^ramme  too 
elicited  merited  applause. 

The  question,  "  Resolved,  That  Strikes  are  Justifiable  "  gave 
ample  scop  for  an  interesting  discussion.  The  affirmative  was  ably 
argued  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Macdonell,  '02,  and  C.  F.  McCormac,  '03, 
while  Messrs.  E.  E.  Gallagher,  '02,  and  L.  M.  P.  Staley,  '03, 
strove  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  negative  side  of  the  question 
w^as  the  proper  one.  The  judges  were  the  Very  Rev.  J.  E.  Emery, 
O.M.I.,  D.  D.,  Rector  ;  Messrs.  Chas.  Moss,  Ph.  D.,  and  Wm. 
Kearns.  After  the  College  Quartette,  comprising  Messrs.  Nolan, 
Keeley,  King  and  Hurley,  rendered  "  Dream  On,"  the  chairman, 
X.  O.  Martin  '02,  stated,  that  twenty  minutes  should  be  allotted 
each  speaker  with  a  few  minutes  rebuttal  for  the  first  affirmative, 
calling  the  debators  alternately.  The  small  amount  of  space  at  our 
disposal  forbids  a  lengthy  criticism  of  the  speeches.  Mr.  Macdonell 
took  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  proved  that  Strikes  were  not 
an  issue  of  the  present  day  but  remnants  of  remote  ages,  and  in 
his  clear,  melodious  voice  impressed  both  judges  and  audience. 
Mr.  Gallagher,  the  next  speaker,  showed  a  zeal  for  his  side  of  the 
question  that  called  forth  the  greatest  interest.  He  argued  that 
strikes  are  not  practical  because  of  the  multifarious  evils  attendant 
on  them,  cited  instances  substantiating  his  reason  for  viewing  them 
in  this  light,  proved  that  the  soldiery  is,  in  many  cases,  called  out 
to  suppress  disorders  resulting  from  strikes  and  concluding  sought 
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a  remedy  for  the  same.  Mr.  McCormac  followed  in  a  very  eloquent 
speech.  Shunning  the  evils  of  strikes,  he  declared  them  super- 
fluous to  the  nature  of  the  resolution,  argued  that  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions  could  a  strike  be  unlawful  and  with  these  absent  it 
must  be  perfectly  justifiable,  and  in  conclusion  vindicated  Trades 
Unions  showing  them  to  be  recognized  legally  as  well  as  indus- 
trially. Mr.  Staley,  to  whom  the  prize  medal,  donated  by  Very 
Rev.  Rector,  was  awarded,  was  the  last  speaker.  At  the  outset  he 
pointed  out  the  contract  made  between  employee  and  employer. 
He  said  this  contract  could  not  be  broken  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties,  gave  statistical  proof  proving  strikes  detrimental  to 
man  and  to  society  in  general,  and  summarized  in  a  manner  that 
convinced  the  judges  of  the  strength  of  his  arguments. 

While  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  judges,  Mr.  G  I.  Nolan, 
always  a  welcome  and  willing  addition  to  our  concerts,  sang 
sweetly,  "Out  in  the  Deep,"  responding  to  an  encore.  The  Quar- 
tette was  again  called  upon,  rendering  *' Slumber  Sweet,"  Mr. 
McCormac  acting  as  accompanist.  To  the  Moderator,  Prof.  T. 
F.  Horrigan,  to  the  President,  W.  A.  Martin  and  his  energetic 
executive,  congratulation  for  bringing  so  successful  a  year  to  such 
a  brilliant  close  ;  to  the  Debating  Team  we  also  unite  in  expressing 
our  joy,  thanking  them  in  general  for  upholding  past  records  and 
the  honour  of  the  Debating  Society,  and  in  particular  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  conducted  themselves  at  the  Second  Prize 
Debate. 

Camroc  '03. 
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L^Union   Francophile. 

'*  L'Union  Francophile"  is  a  new  member  added  last  Au- 
tumn to  our  College  Societies.  It  is  composed  exclusively  of 
English  Students  of  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  form  who  are  desirous  of 
speaking  the  French  language.  Its  institution  is  the  happy  idea 
of  Rev.  Fr.  Gervais,  O.M.I.,  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  who  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  foster  anything  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
students. 

During  the  year,  regular  meetings  were  held  and  several  inter- 
esting debates  took  place.  So  successful  was  the  society  that  it 
was  decided  to  give  a  public  debate  and  musical  entertainment, 
which  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  30th. 

The  large  lecture  hall  in  the  Scientific  Building  was  filled  to 
overflowing  by  the  student  body  and  others  when  the  members  of 
the  faculty  arrived. 

John  P.  Kbbs,  '04  took  the  chair,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  announced  the  following  programme  : 

1.  Les  Rameaux J*  J«  Hanley. 

2.  Discours  d'ouverture,  Eloge  de  la  langue  frangaise,  J.  P.  Ebbs. 

3.  D^bat.      L'lmp^rialisme  est-il  favorable  ou  non  aux  Canadiens. 

Alf.,  I.  Burke,  H.  Letang;    Neg.,  R.  Devlin,  W.  Richards. 

4.  La  Charit6 R.  Halligan. 

5.  Choeur.  Les  Ruisseaux.  Francophile  Quartet. 

6.  Dialogue.  Argan.  F.  French. 

Antoine.  J.  Harrington. 

7.  Chant.  Oh  Canada  !  Francophile  Quartet. 

Mr.  Hanley  sang  **  Les  Rameaux  "  and  had  to  respond  to  an 
encore. 

Mr.  Ebbs,  the  chairman,  opened  the  deliberations.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  version  of  his  speech  in  part  : 

*' The  subject  of  this  evening-'s  debate  is  Imperialism.  But  before  com- 
mencing- the  debate  proper,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  considered  amiss  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  the  study  of  French  for  all  in  general  and  for  Cana- 
dians in  particular.  For  instance  he  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  Freneh 
is  able  to  contrast  the  master  pieces  of  Corneille,    Racine    and    Moli^re    with 
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those  of  Shakespeare.     Ag-ain   the  French   language  has  by  its  clearness  and 
precision  merited  the  distinction  of  being  made  the  international  language." 

Continuing  he  said  : — 

**  But  there  are  many  important  reasons  why  Canadians  especially  should 
speak  French  ;  they  owe  it  to  the  French  as  their  lawful  rig-ht.  It  is  necessary 
for  a  French  person  to  speak  English  before  he  can  obtain  employment.  Then 
the  French  lang'uagfe  is  spoken  in  parliament.  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who 
speaks  two  lang^uag-es  fluently,  says  that  a  man  who  has  two  lang^uag^es  at  his 
command,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  him  who  has  only  one." 

Here  he  read  the  subject  of  the  debate,  **  Resolved  that 
Imperialism  is  favorable  to  Canadians,"  and  called  on  Mr.  John  E. 
Burke,  the  leader  of  the  affirmative. 

**  We  are  assembled  here  this  evening  gentlemen  to  discuss  a  g^reat — yes 
I  may  say  oneofthe  g^reatest  political  projectsthat  the  genius  and  intelligence 
of  man  has  ever  yet  produced.  It  is  a  question  upon  which  Edmund  Burke 
dreamed  over  one  hundred  yearsag"o.  It  is  a  problem  upon  which  the  g^reatest 
politicians  not  only  of  Eng-land  bur  wherever  the  British  flag-  floats  have  been 
endeavoring-  to  solve  for  well  nigh  a  half  century.  It  aims  to  unite  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  British  Empire;  to  make  them  one  as  regards  foreign  powers, 
to  unite  thsir  forces  and  their  power —in  a  word  to  make  one  nation  under  one 
flag.' 

Mr.  Burke  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Devlin,  who  in  his  own  in- 
imatable  way  threw  cold  water  on  the  Imperial  Federation  scheme 
and  claimed  it  was  but  a  plot  of  conniving  with  British  politi- 
cians to  further  their  own  ends.  He  pointed  out  how  in  the  future 
England  might  do  the  same  with  us  as  she  has  done  with  Ireland, 
and  concluded  his  address  by  appealing  to  the  hearts  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Canadians  by  advocating  the  old,  old,  battle-cry  of 
Canada  for  Canadians." 

Mr.  H.  Letang,  seconder  ot  the  affirmative,  said  in  part  : 

**  Though  this  question  is  not  a  new  one,  yet  actual  circumstances,  such 
as  the  South  African  War  and  the  Coronation  Conference,  have  given  it  a  special 
importance. 

'•  The  magnitude  and  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  known  to  all,  but  its 
name  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  this  greatness.  The  extent  of  the 
Empire  and  the  separation  of  its  different  parts  renders  it  necessary  to  have  it 
nnited  and  armed  at  all  points.  The  rivalry  of  the  other  Great  Powers  com- 
pels England  to  maintain  a  powerful  army  for  her  very  existence,  so  to  hold 
her  position  which  is  already  threatened,  union  is  necessary. 
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"  If  the  conference  should  end  without  anything-  being"  done  in  this  direc- 
tion there  would  be  great  rejoicing  among  our  enemies.  They  would  take  it 
for  granted  that  throughout  the  empire  there  is  no  unity  of  sentiment  nor  any 
sense  of  national  duty,  and  would,  no  doubt,  soon  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  our  seeming  discord." 

Mr.  W  A.  Richards  followed  Mr.  Letang.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  arg-uments  he  employed  against  Imperial  Federation  : 

**  If  Imperialism  were  forced  upon  us,  we  would  have  nothing^  to  g"ain  and 
everything  to  lose. 

**  Canada  would  be  obliged  to  send  fighting-  men  to  the  front,  no  matter 
who  England's  opponents  might  be. 

"Our  g-overnment  would  have  to  deal  with  the  political  questions  of  Europe, 
giving  all  business  concerning  the  Dominion  a  secondary  consideration. 

'*  Some  say  England  would  protect  us  if  Imperialism  were  in  force.  But, 
does  she  not  do  so  now  ?  The  mother  country  would  be  very  unwilling-  to  let 
such  a  country  as  Canada  slip  through  her  fingers  without  doing"  all  in  her 
power  to  prevent  it. 

"If  Imperialism  would  be  an  advantage  to  Canada,  why  would  the  leaders 
of  each  political  party  be  opposed  to  such  a  step  ?  " 

The  debate  finished,  Mr.  R.  Halligan  rendered  **  La  Charit^," 
very  acceptably.  A  dialogue  from  Moliere  rendered  by  Mr.  J. 
Harrington  and  F.  French,  procured  for  the  members  '*  up  the 
Creek,"  tumultuous  applause. 

The  judges,  who  by  the  way  were  Rev.  Father  Rector,  Fathers 
Gauvreau,  Gervais,  Lambert,  Lajeunesse,  awarded  the  debate  to 
the  affirmative.  The  Rector  congratulated  all  those  who  took  part 
and  said  everything  met  with  his  approval. 

Mr.  H.  Mack  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Blute,  a  vote  of 
thanks   to  all   those   taking  part,      it  carried  unanimously. 

A  chorus  '*0  Canada"  by  the  society  quartet,  brought  a 
very  pleasant  evening  to  a  close.  Gratitude  must  be  expressed 
to  Rev.  Brother  Fortiei  and  Prof.  Belanger,  B.A.,  for  the  assist- 
ance the  members  received  from  them  in  preparing  for  this  event. 
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Death  has  claimed  one  of  our  former  companions  Rev.  Arthur 
Guertin,  O.M.I.,  ag-ed  23  year>  who  died  May  21,  at  the  Scholasti- 
cate  of  the  Oblate  Fathers  in  Ottawa  East.  During*  his  three 
years  at  the  Juniorate,  he  made  many  friends.  Entering  the 
Oblate  Novitiate  in  1899,  he  took  his  perpetual  vows  last  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  by  Rev.  Fr. 
Guertin,  S.C,  an  uncle  of  the  deceased.  Another  uncle,  Rev.  Fr. 
Guertin,  O.M.I,,  of  Montreal,  acted  as  deacon.  A  third  uncle,  Rev. 
Fr.  Guertin,  O.M.I.,  of  Mattawa,  was  unable  to  attend. 

A  month's  mind  mass  was  offered  by  the  students  on  May 
14th,  in  the  University  Chapel. 


During"  the  current  year,  one  of  our  former  companions  has 
been  most  cruelly  afflicted.  First  his  mother  was  taken  off  by 
death,  then  his  sister,  both  to  be  all  too  quickly  followed  by  a  father 
and  an  uncle. 

Senator  Deschenes,  who  died  in  Montreal  on  April  30th,  be- 
longed to  a  family  the  members  of  which  have  been  prominent 
political  men  in  Quebec.  Energetic  and  successful  himself,  he  was 
an  excellent  christian  and  a  good  father.  To  their  old  college 
mate  and  to  the  bereaved  family  the  students  tender  the  expression 
of  their  most  sincere  sympathy. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

Another  college  year  has  drawn  to  a  close,  another  senior 
class  has  run  its  course.  Yes,  only  a  little  while  and  the  gradu- 
ates of  1902  must  bid  adieu  to  the  dear  old  walls  of  their  collegfe 
home.  Then  must  this  be  for  them  a  time  for  retrospection  ;  in 
the  few  short  hours  that  still  remain  will  be  conjured  up  all  the 
tenderest  memories  of  good  old  college  days — days  that  will  never 
be  forgotten.  The  time  is  drawing  nigh  when  they  must  say  fare- 
well to  dear  old  student  friends,  to  happy  associations  and  youthful 
companionships.  True,  the  parting  will  be  hard,  yet  it  is  a  con- 
solation for  them  to  know  that  they  leave  with  the  good  will  and 
best  wishes  of  those  whom  college  days  have  rendered  near  and 
dear. 

Before  the  hour  of  parting,  then,  let  The  Review  tender  its 
sincerest  thanks  to  the  graduates  of  IQ02  for  the  good  work  which 
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they  have  done  in  its  behalf,  for,  if  in  the  past  few  years  our  Uni- 
versity Journal  has  sustained  itself  in  the  forefront  of  College 
publications,  muth  of  the  credit  is  due  to  their  noble  and  untiring 
efforts. 

Then    graduates    of    1902,    farewell.      May   Heaven's   richest 
blessings  be  showered  upon  you. 


MOTU  PRO  PR  10. 

In  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Duhamel 
to  his  clergy  is  a  brief  from  the  Vatican.  This  is  fresh  proof  of  the 
desire  to  promote  universal  peace  and  harmony  which  has  animated 
His  Holiness  the  Pope  in  all  the  acts  of  his  glorious  pontificate. 
The  papal  document  w^as  addressed  to  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Vaughan.     Translated,  it  reads  as  follows  : 

Most  Eminent  Lord. 

J  gucrun,  w.iri.i.,  ^i  xyQ^jj.  Eminence  that  the  Holy  Father,  in 
his  de^  month's  mind  mast-oughout  the  British  Empire  may  more 
easily  participate'in  tn'e  festivities  that  will  mark  the  Coronation  of 
His  Majesty  the  King,  has  deigned  to  dispense  them  from  the  law 
of  abstinence  on  Friday,  the  27th  June,  and  from  the  law  of  fasting 
and  abstinence  on  the  Saturday  following,  which  is  the  Vigil  of  the 
Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

But  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Holy  Father  that  Catholics  should 
make  up  for  this  dispensation  by  the  recital  of  certain  prayers,  the 
choice  of  which  he  remits  to  the  judgment  of  your  Eminence. 

Your  Eminence  is  also  authorized  to  communicate  the  above 
dispensation  to  the  Episcopate,  so  that  it  may  be  duly  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  fay^ful, 

I  readily  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  repeat  the  assurance 
of  profound  veneration  with  which,  &c.,  &c. 

I  am. 
Your  Eminence's  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

M.  CARDINAL  RAMPOLLA. 
Rome,  15th  April,  1902. 
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OUR  CATHOLIC  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Exchange  page  makes  no  reference  to  a  certain  class  of 
exchanges — our  Catholic  newspapers.  These  have  found  themselves 
side  by  side  in  the  College  reading  room  with  more  pretentious 
publications.  Have  they  suffered  by  the  comparison  ?  Rather, 
their  superior  worth  becan>e  the  sooner  appreciated.  The  Catholic 
press  has  one  quality  that  inspires  confidence  ;  its  mission  being  to 
diffuse  correct  ideas  of  truth,  justice,  morality,  its  conservative 
action  supplies  the  best  of  antidotes  for  the  poision  of  that  unscru- 
pulous, misguided  sensationalism,  that  pervades  to  too  large  an 
extent  secular  journalism.  For  our  part,  we  rejoice  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  how  much  we  owe  to  our  Catholic  week- 
lies. They  have  rendered  immense  service  to  us  in  our  profounder 
studies  ;  they  have  kept  us  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  always  prov- 
ing to  be  reliable  sources  of  information  in  matters  of  which  no 
Catholic  can  afford  to  be  ignorant.  Many  a  time  also  in  the  last 
few  months,  when  our  heads  were  heavy  with  the  tedium  of  close 
application  to  our  class  manuals,  a  dip  into  the  Catholic  newspapers 
was  otten  sufficient  to  restore  our  good  spirits. 

It  is  invidious  to  express  preference  for  one  more  than  another 
particularly  when  each  one  is  found  to  excel  in  some  peculiar 
capacity.  We  only  mention  the  Boston  Pilots  the  accurate  register 
of  every  important  issue,  religious,  social  and  political  ;  The 
Catholic  Standard  and  TimeSy  watchful  of  every  movement  on  foot 
at  Washington  and  Rome  ;  the  bcQe^zy  Intermountat?i  Catholic  from 
far-off  Salt  Lake  City  ;  The  Catholic  News  of  New  York  no  less 
valuable  ;  The  Sacred  Hearth  Review^  representing  Catholic  cul- 
ture in  the  Athens  of  America.  The  Republic  of  the  same  city  and 
The  Irish  World  of  New  York,  are  semi  political  in  character,  the 
latter  being  the  ably  directed  organ   of  the  ultra-Irish  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  esteemed  of  our  exchanges  hails  from  across 
the  ocean,  the  Liverpool  Catholic  Times  and  Opinion^  a  paper 
among  the  foremost  of  those  published   in    the  English  language. 

We  take  no  less  pride  in  referring  to  our  own  Canadian  Catho- 
lic journals.  We  have  The  Catholic  Record,  of  London,  that  able 
advocate  of  christian  education,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  young 
men   whose   opportunities   are  much   too   meagre.     The   Toronto 
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Catholic  Register  has  been  a  true  well-wisher  in  Rugby  while  the 
Montreal  True  Witness,  the  Antig-onish  Casket  and  the  Winnipeg 
Northwest  Review  have  placed  the  varied  wealth  of  their  pages  at 
our  service.  The  Canadian  Freeman  is  the  only  semi-political 
Canadian  Catholic  organ  now  ow  our  files. 

For  these  exchanges,  one  and  all,  our  appreciation  has  grown 
with  every  issue.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  taste  for  the  kind  of 
reading  found  in  their  columns,  contracted  by  the  Ottawa  College 
graduate,  will  continue  to  show  itself  by  a  habitual  ransacking  of 
one  or  several  of  our  Catholic  newspapers. 


NEW  PROFESSORS. 
In  pursuance  with  the  oft-expressed  policy  of  the  Rector,  Dr. 
Emery,  O.M.I.,  every  effort  is  made  to  hold  this  institution  in 
touch  with  all  the  requirements  of  higher  education.  The  outlay 
for  the  most  recent  scientific  equipment  has  been,  and  will  be, 
great  ;  several  professors  are  to  be  added  to  the  staff.  In  this 
respect  the  University  is  receiving  congratulations  on  account  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Stockley,  M.A.  Mr.  Stock- 
ley  is  the  professor  of  English  and  French  in  the  University  at 
Fredericton,  N,B.  Besides  acknowledged  ability  to  impart  know- 
ledge, he  has  a  prolific  pen,  many  of  his  articles  appearing  in  the 
best  magazines.  Mr.  Stockley  is  a  convert  to  the  Faith.  Proof  of 
the  consideration  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  furnished  by  the  following  letter 
of  Archbishop  O'Brien,  himself  a  litterateur : 

Archbishop's   House,    Halifax,   N.S. 

Jan.   15th,  iQOi. 
To  the  Rev.  Father  Rector^  Ottawa  University. 

I  venture  to  recommend  to  you  Professor  Stockley,  of  the 
University  of  N.  B.,  as  a  gentleman  and  scholar  who  would,  I  feel 
sure,  be  a  most  successful  Professor  of  English,  and  in  every  way 
would  help  to  uphold  the  good  name  of  your  institution.  I  really 
wish  I  were  in  a  position  to  avail  myself  of  his  services  for  this 
Diocese. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain, 

Yours  in  Christ, 

C.  O'BRIEN, 
Archbishop  of  Halifax, 
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The  following-  is  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  : — 

November  21st,  1899. 

Mr.  W.  F.  P.  Stockley  has  been  my  colleague  for  the  last 
fourteen  years.  No  one  could  have  been  more  efficient.  He  was 
recommended  to  me  for  the  Chair  by  one  of  my  old  classmates, 
Profess -r  Dowden.  Professor  Dowden  spoke  of  M"".  Stockley  at 
that  time  as  an  essayist  whose  critical  acumen  was  recognized  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Since  then,  by  his  College  lectures,  by 
his  University  extension  lectures,  and  by  his  more  public  addresses, 
Mr.  Stockley  has  amply  fulfilled  the  early  estimate  of  Professor 
Dowden,  The  University  Senate  consider  him  to  be  the  best 
examiner  in  English  and  French  that  we  have  had. 

THOMAS   HARRISON. 

Mr.  Stockley  possesses  this  warm  recommendation  from  one 
of  the  foremost  Shakespearean  scholars  of  the  day,  Professsor 
Dowden,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

November  i8th,  1899. 

Professor  Stockley,  M.A.,  has  given  such  proof  of  his  ability, 
his  learning,  and  his  capacity  as  a  teacher,  that  it  seems  to  me 
almost  unbecoming-  that  I  should  add  to  such  proofs  any  feebler 
words  of  commendation.  But  as  his  former  Lecturer  and  Ex- 
aminer, I  should  like  to  say  that  he  was  among  the  best  students 
that  ever  obtained  our  Senior  Moderatorship  and  Gold  Medal  in 
Modern  Literature — the  highest  distinction  obtainable  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  He  is  not  only  an  excellent  English,  but  also 
an  excellent  French  scholar — a  true  and  thoughtful  lover  of 
literature  ;  and  he  has  great  and  successful  experience  in  teaching. 
He  is  most  conscientious  and  courteous,  and  he  would  be  a  col- 
league with  whom  one  could  work  happily  and  confidently,  while 
his  influence  upon  pupils  could  not  fail  to  be  for  their  good. 
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FOOTBALL  NEXT  FALL. 

'*  Home  a^ain  "  is  wafted  on  every  zephyr.  The  student  is 
waiting"  to  see  books  packed,  trunks  checked,  and  ticket  in  his  vest- 
pocket.  What  about  return  after  the  long  vacation  under  the 
family  roof  tree  ?  The  very  mention  of  it  produces  unaccountable 
dislike  and  dubious  strugging  of  shoulders.  Coming  back  !  is  as 
hackneyed  as — well  as  the  rag-time  selections — our  vocalists  con- 
sole themselves  with  every  evening  on  the  way  back  from  the  cam- 
pers. Yet  for  many  reasons  the  question  is  very  practical.  The 
student  does  not  set  out  merely  to  make  a  year  or  two  in  college, 
afterward  to  adopt  a  commercial  pursuit,  or  enter  a  profession,  or 
answer  a  still  higher  vocation  ;  by  doing  so  he  wastes  his  time  and 
remains  a  dwarf  intellectually.  To  make  success  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  possible,  he  would  complete  his  course.  But 
these  remarks  are  for  another  object.  Varsity  is  best  known  to  the 
youthful  generation  by  its  famous  record  on  the  athletic  arena. 
Apart  from  the  popularity  of  manly  sports  among  the  most  cultured 
peoples  and  the  services  they  undoubtedly  render  in  education 
there  is  someting  Horneric,  something  for  our  lads  to  look  forward 
to,  to  behold  the  Garnet  and  Grey  bravely  borne  forth  into  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  What  would  Varsity  desire  of  them.  To  find 
every  man  of  her  experienced  c-<  ndidates  on  hand  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  next  September,  anxious  to  pitch  in  and  recommence  in- 
telligent training.  Their  old  time  opponents  will  be  already  in  the 
field,  bent  on  stripping  them  of  their  laurels.  Varsity  will  have  to 
put  up  the  contest  of  her  life.  Thus  outside  these  old  gray  walls, 
the  world  seems  not  to  rest.  It  will  require  the  whole  student  body 
to  hold  the  trophy  where  it  is.  College  wants  everyone  back  the 
opening  day  in  order  that  she  may  have  every  possible  assistance 
in  keeping  at  home  the  Championship  both  of  Quebec  and  of  the 
Dominion. 
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The   Divine  Plan  of  the  Church,  where  Realised  and  where 

Not. 

The  Rev.  John  MacLaughlin  has  already  made  his  mark  in 
polemics  by  a  very  valuable  book  entitled  *'  Indifferentism,  or  is 
one  religion  as  good  as  another  ?  "  His  former  readers  will  be  lead 
to  expect  much  from  his  latest  work  "The  Divine  Plan  of  the 
Church  "  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one,  whether  Catholic  or 
otherwise,  can  read  the  book  without  great  profit.  They  might  then 
understand  something  of  the  eulogistic  declaration  attributed  to 
the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  "  I  have  a  great  admiration  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  only  logical  religion  in  the  world." 
The  drift  of  the  treatise  is  much  as  follows.  It  may  seem  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to-day  amid  the  endless  variety  of  warring  sects 
to  adhere  with  conviction  to  any  form  of  religion.  Yet  since  even 
reason  and  common  sense  declare  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  the  worship  of  His  creatures,  that  worship  must 
exist  somewhere  in  a  suitable  form,  recognizable  too  by  unmistak- 
able marks  ;  and  if  that  worship  be  not  practised  through  ignor- 
ance, there  is  a  strict  natural  obligation  to  dispell  such  ignorance 
when  possible.  It  is  the  aim  of  Rev.  Father  MacLaughlin  to  point 
out  how  easily  the  true  religion  may  be  found  if  sought  for  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  this  conclu- 
sion is  clearness  and  simplicity  itself. 

The  rev.  author  begins  with  some  necessary  distinctions  and 
considers  the  difficulties  non-Catholics  are  placed  in  by  the  hazy 
idea  they  hold  in  regard  to  the  definite  Divine  plan  of  a  church. 
He  then  points  out  that  in  the  mind  of  Christ, — whom  he  first 
proves  to  be  God — there  was  a  distinct  definite  plan  according  to 
which  His  church  was  to  be  formed  and  developed.  This  same 
plan  by  the  fact  of  its  antiquity, or  eternity,  is  absolutely  inviolable, 
beyond  the  tampering  of  man  or  angel.  It  is  then  shown  what 
this  plan  was  :  in  it,  private  interpretation  could  have  no  place  ;  in 
it,  however,  were  necessarily  included  certain  things,  for  instance, 
doctrine,  worship,  sacraments,  heirarchy.  Other  specifications 
of  the  Divine   plan    were  infallibility   and  constitutional  unfailing- 
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ness  or  indetectibility.  The  latter  quality  in  the  church  is  shown 
not  to  be  affected  by  the  abuses  and  faults,  to  which  individual 
members  and  the  visible  head  are  liable  The  closing  chapters 
oi   the   book  deal  with  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  author,  through  modesty,  disclaims  any  attempt  at  style. 
He  succeeds  somehow  in  giving  freshness  to  his  theme  :  his 
manner  of  illustration  greatly  aids  comprehension  and  convic- 
tion. With  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  we  agree  that  "  Father 
MacLaughlin  makes  points  with  considerable  skill,  and,  though 
he  can  give  some  good  sturdy  blows,  he  does  so  with  a  complete 
absence  of  that  bitterness  of  spirit  and  opprobrious  language  which 
so  often  characterize  religious  controversy. 

From  the  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  Francois'  Advanced  French  Prose  Composition.  It  is  a  book 
designed  for  the  second  year  in  colleges,  or  the  third  and  fourth 
years  in  high  schools.  Here  are  ample  materials  for  thorough 
drill  on  the  constructions  and  idioms  of  the  French  language,  em- 
bodied in  a  large  variety  of  entertaining  and  helpful  exercises.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  use  made  of  the  new 
grammatical  rules,  promulgated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  France,  in  1901.  The  book  in  fact  opens  with  a  list  of  the 
most  important  licenses  (tolerances)  adopted  by  the  French  Min- 
ister, M.  Georges  Leggues,  with  the  approval  of  the  French 
Academy.     Cloth,  292  pages  ;  price  80  cents. 
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The  new  century  has  awakened  a.  sharp  competition  among 
booksellers  to  place  enlarged  and  revised  editions  of  their  encyclo- 
pedias first  upon  the  market.  One  of  these,  Appletons'  Universal 
Cyclopedia,  and  Atlas  gives  occasion  to  some  severe  comment  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  of  The  Messenger.  Upon  the  work  in  ques- 
tion a  formidable  array  of  talent  and  science  was  employed.  The 
editor-in-chief,  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Michigan  University,  is  ''assisted  by  a  corps  of  associate  editors 
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composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  eminent  specialists  in  both 
Europe  and  Canada "  :  the  revision  is  claimed  to  be  made 
with  every  *'  attention  to  accuracy  on  the  part  of  8qo  or  more 
contributors";  the  policy  to  be  impartial  in  every  way  ''has  in  no 
department  been  more  rigorously  observed  than  in  that  which  re- 
lates to  religious  belief  and  Church  polity."  Yet,  notwithstanding, 
all  these  boasts  have  been  found  empty  and  mendacious.  What 
indeed  could  be  expected,  with  one  Catholic  of  note  only,  in  that 
crowd  of  800  shortsighted  ''experts,"  chosen  too  from  every  part 
of  the  globe — this  disparity  of  representation  being  presumably  due 
to  the  hopeless  lack  of  intellectual  attainments  in  Catholics.  But 
test  the  vaunted  claims  of  scholarship,  accuracy  and  impartiality 
by  means  of  such  articles  as  the  *'  Reformation,"  "  Middle  Ages," 
"  Monachism,"  **  Auricular  Confession,"  ''Education,"  "In- 
dulgences," *' Mariolatry  "  "  Gunpowder  Plot,"  "Philippines," 
etc.,  without  going  into  questions  of  Scripture,  Science  and  Philos- 
ophy. "  Poisoning  of  Wells  "  becomes  painfully  evident.  All 
the  stock  slanders  and  twistings  of  Catholic  teachings  which  have 
long  since  been  laughed  to  scorn  by  even  Protestant  scholars  like 
Mallock  and  Starbuck  are  given  the  old  place  of  honor  in  this  Cy- 
clopedia. To  support  misrepresentation  and  depreciation  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  history,  practice,  non-Catholic  authorities  are 
quoted,  standard  Catholic  works  being  either  overlooked  or 
explained  away.  "Nothing  is  forgotten,  nothing  is  learned." 
The  scholarly,  accurate,  impartial  compilers  are  unaccountably 
ignorant  of  Catholic  occurrences  and  personages  of  the  day.  Not 
a  mention  is  made  of  such  dignitaries  as  Cardinal  Satolli  Martinelli, 
of  Archbishops  Ryan,  Elder,  Feehan,  Williams,  of  a  host  ot  other 
Catholic  men  and  women  notable  in  literature  or  in  public  life. 
Catholic  colleges  and  similar  well-known  institutions  are  over- 
looked though  the  establishments  of  the  denominations  are  set 
forth  one  by  one.  The  Knights  of  Phythias  and  the  smallest 
secret  society  are  not  forgotten,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  similar  associations  among  Catholics.  The  same 
partisan  spirit  has  been  charged  home  by  the  London  Tablet  in  its 
issue      of     May     17th    to    the   Encyclopaedia    Britannica    in    one 
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article,  particularly,  treating-  on  the  validity  of  Ang-lican  Orders, 
the  Catholic  side  of  the  affair  receiving"  but  a  shabby  notice.  Yet 
it  is  estimated  that  50,000  copies  of  this  work  were  sold  in  Eng- 
land and  400,000  went  to  the  United  States.  How  many  com- 
plaints and  warnings  are  to  be  seen  in  our  Catholic  papers  about 
nearly  every  work  of  this  pattern.  The  "  poisoning  of  wells,"  or, 
the  contaminating  of  the  sources  of  information  is  manifestly 
carried  on  over  a  large  scale.  "  Eternal  vigilance  is  here  the  price 
of  truth. "  How  essential  is  it  not  to  verify  for  oneself  if  the  goods 
advertised,  are  accurate  and  impartial.  Catholics  are  and  may  be 
unconsciously  lead  into  error  by  trusting  too  implicitly  to  such 
guides,  while  fair-minded  and  enquiring  Prote^tants  may  for  the 
same  cause  remain  where  they  were — in  ignorance  and  prejudice 
regarding  matters  of  most  vital  import,  to  a  very  large  section  of 
society,  at  least. 


Cl);ccj>< 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN   EX-MAN. 

I  was  always  a  conscientious  exchange  editor.  First  I  relied 
solely  upon  my  own  genius,  but,  as  I  grew  in  months,  I  saw  that 
it  was  my  manifest  duty  to  study  the  rules  oi  my  art  from  the  great 
masters  in  the  neighboring  college  papers.  The  various  bits  of 
wisdom  that  came  from  these  inspired  pens  were  carefully  posted 
in  my  scrap-book.  The  first  of  these  was,  that,  generally,  ex-men 
are  too  lazy  to  find  mistakes,  and,  indeed,  belong  to  a  Mutual  Ad- 
miration Society.  But  soon  the  vast  amount  of  righteous  (?)  in- 
dignation, expressed  in  all  sorts  of  language  from  slang  to  Latin, 
made  me  think  the  Admiration  Society  had  been  dissolved.  After 
this,  for  a  long  time,  having  grown  more  cautious,  nothing  further 
was  put  in  my  scrap-book  except  pictures  of  editors  (of  both 
sexes)  and  such  like. 

But  all  mortal  things  change,  and  another  bit  of  wisdom  at 
length  arrived.  It  was,  that  if  you  felt  it  your  duty  to  revise  the 
essay   of  some   poor   unfortunate   who   has   possibly    taken   three 
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months  to  write  it,  do  it  through  the  mail,  but  not  through  the  ex- 
column.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  column  was  not  written  for  ex- 
men  alone,  but  should  give  genera!  views  of  the  state  of  culture 
and  education  at  the  various  institutions  of  the  continent,  etc.,  etc. 
I  immediately  followed  this  magnificent  advise.  Next  month  my 
column  commenced  with  a  short  essay  (to  be  continued)  on  college 
journalism,  and  others  on  the  position  of  the  ex-man,  the  college 
essay  and  the  college  poem.  It  was  glorious — while  it  lasted.  My 
brother  editors  congratulated  me,  so  did  my  friends.  Next  month 
in  my  continued  essay  on  college  journalism  I  spoke  about  editors 
and  said  as  a  rule  the  editorial  half  of  a  paper  was  worse  than  the 
contributed  portion.  I  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  well- 
written  editorial  and  its  more  common  substitute;  criticised  rather 
severely  the  average  book  and  magazine  reviews.  It  was  to  be  my 
magnum  opus.  But  alas  for  human  vanity.  The  managing  editor 
refused  to  publish  it  !  He  admitted  its  truth,  but  questioned  its 
propriety.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  couple  of  exchanges  as 
they  came  in  were  found  to  contain  strictures  on  my  attempting  to 
dictate  about  what  a  college  paper  should  be. 

I  had  yet  two  months  more  to  write,  and  all  my  resources 
were  gone.  Not  wishing  to  go  back  to  the  dry-as-dust  method  with 
which  I  had  commenced,  nor  yet  make  my  column  the  home  of 
wandering  college  jokes,  I  resolved  upon  the  desperate  plan  of  cri- 
ticising our  own  magazine.  Of  course,  I  did  not  do  it  directly.  I 
was  too  experienced  to  do  that.  But  by  expressing  my  opinions 
of  the  criticisms  of  it  which  appeared  in  rival  papers,  I  accom- 
plished my  end,  as  I  thought,  nicely.  I  was  certainly  justified  ;  for 
what  paper  could  I  criticise  as  of  which  I  knew  all  the  secrets.  So 
I  said,  this  paper  said  we  had  the  spring  fever,  another  that  the 
lack  of  original  poetry  was  becoming  chronic,  a  third  that  our 
March  number  was  rather  uninteresting,  and  so  ad  libitum.,  I  have 
said  I  had  two  months'  exchanges  to  write  when  I  commenced  this 
plan.  Those  two  months'  exchanges  never  appeared  in  print.  Next 
year  they  are  going  to  have  a  less   conscientious   exchange  editor. 
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Congiratulations,  to  two  graduates,  Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan, 
now  in  Columbia  University,  and  the  Hon.  Frank  Latchford,  mem- 
ber of  the  Ross  Cabinet,  re  elected  on  May  29th  in  South  Renfrew. 

Mr.  J.  F.  McLaughlin,  ex-'or,  who  for  the  past  while  has  been 
confined  to  the  hospital  suffering  from  an  attack  of  appendicitis, 
is  around  again.  His  many  friends  and  classmates  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  his  timely  recovery. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Donnelly,  '01,  writes  us  from  Winnipeg,  Man., 
where  he  has  established  himself  in  business.  The  Review  ex- 
tends best  wishes  for  success. 

Mr.  Thos.  Costello,  of  the  matriculating  class  of '99,  has  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  second  year's  examinations  in  medicine  at 
Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

At  the   recent  ordinations   in   the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal, 

Messrs.  J,  Dulin  and  P.  Kelly,  class  of  '00,   received   Subdeacon- 

ship,  Mr.   J.   J.    O'Reilly,  ex-oi,    minor  orders,  and   Messrs.  J.  E. 

McGlade,  J.  F.  Warnock  and  J.  R.  O'Gorman,  all  of  class  of  '01, 
tonsure. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Conway,  '01,  who,  as  Secretary  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association,  has  been  residing  for  the  past  while  in 
Toronto,  is  home  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Binnie  Kearns  who  is  pursuing  studies  in  medicine  at 
Queen's  is  home  for  vacation. 

At  the  Trinity  Ordinations,  Saturday,  May  24,  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Duhamel  conferred  the  different  degrees  of  Holy 
Orders  upon  the  following  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  : 

Priesthood. — Rev.  C.  McGurty,  O.M.I.,  Rev.  J.  Ethier,  Rev. 
C.  Pare,  Rev.  A.  Hanon,  O.M.I.,  Rev.  E.  Blanchin,  O.M.I.,  Rev. 
J.  Paille,  O.M.I. ,  Rev.  J.  Prieur,  O.M.I.,  Rev.  C.  Soubry,  O.M.I., 
Rev.  A.  Graton,  O.M.I.,  Rev.  E.  McQuaid,  O.M.I.,  Rev.  A. 
Francoeur,  O.M.I. ,  Rev.  P.  Hetu,  O.M.I. 
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Deaconship—VJ .  Kelly,  O.M.I.,  H.  Rivet,  O.M.I.,  O,  Plourde, 
O.M.I.,  J.  LeClainche,  O.M.I.,  J.  Allard,  O.M.I.,  W.  Ouellette, 
O.M.I.,  E.  Latulipe,  O.M.I.,  D.  Dalge,  O.M.I.,  L.  Boisseau, 
O.M.I, 

Sub-Deaconship, — A.J.  Fortier,  O.M.I.,  L.  Carriere,  O.M.I. , 
O.  Jasmin,  O.M.I.,  M.  Magnon,  O.M  I. 

Minor  Orders. — J.  Coursol,  O.  Lalonde,  H.  Yelle,  H.  Racette, 
O.M. I.,  O.  Paquette,  O.M. I.,  A.  Paquet,  O.M. I.,  G.  Simard, 
O.M. I.,  N.  Dubois,  O.M.I.,  F.  Gagnon,  O.M. I.,  A.  Auclair,  O.M. I., 
G.  Leonard,  O.M.I.,  O.  Chagnon,  O.M. I.,  O.  Peloquin,  0,M.I., 
J.  Bertrand,  O.M. I.,  A.  Sasseville,  O.M. I.,  A.  Demers,  O.M.I., 
J    B.  Levesque,  O.M.I. ,  J.  Duvic,  O.M.I. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Reynolds,  O.M. I.,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  preached  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
mass  of  Rev.  C.  McGurty,  O.M.I. ,  in  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Sun- 
day, May  25th.      Father  Reynolds  is  an  old  'Varsity  student. 

After  this  issue  the  class  of  '02  can  look  for  a  place  among 
the  Priorum  Temporum  Flores. 

Of  Catholic  laymen  occupying  prominent  positions  in  Canada, 
one  most  worthy  of  special  mention  is  Mr.  J.  K.  Foran,  a  former 
student  and  LL.  D.  of  the  University.  Having  distinguished 
himself  in  various  capacities  ot  a  literary  nature,  Mr.  Foran  now 
occupies  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  that  of  chief  English  translator  of  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  every  confidence  of  his  success. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Dr.  Chabot,  '89,  who  suffered  a 
few  days  from  a  severe  cold,  has  again  taken  up  his  professional 
duties  at  the  college. 

Rev.  M.  Murphy,  O.M. I.,  '02,^  has  returned  to  his  studies 
after  a  successful  operation  for  appendicitis.  He  had  for  com- 
panion of  misery  Mr.  James  McLaughlin. 

Rev.  D.  V.  Phalen,  '89,  or  Dave  Creedon  of  the  Casket^  we 
regret  to  learn,  has  been  invalided  for  the  last  few  months  to  a 
sanitarium  near  Montreal.  There  he  was  joined  for  the  sake  of 
their  health  by  Rev.  l^rs.  Dowdall  and  Quilty,  the  pastor  and 
curate  of  Eganville.  Rev.  Fr.  Groulx,  secretary  to  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Duhamel,  has  had  to  resign  himself  to  inaction  on 
account  of  a  bad  knee. 
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J.  K.  has  a  higher   estimation   of   the   populace  than   his  old 
friend,  Horace,  had.     To  Joe  it  is  the  '*  vulgus  pro  fundus. ^^ 

A  certain  sophomore  complained,  a  short  time  ago,  of  having 
fatty  genders  of  the  heart.      Masculine  or  feminine  ? 

Smithy  is  going  to  spend   his   holidays  looking  up  epitaphs  to 
hurl  at  his  antagonist  from  Lowell. 

The  economist  from   Watertown   would   like  to   know  if  the 
State  has  the  right  to  level  taxes. 

P.  S. — Say,    Smithy,    I    have    put    up   with  enough  of  your 
idiosyjicracies . 

H.  S. — Well,  I  guess  I  ain't  no  Indian, 

Prof. — **  Organismus  nascitur,  non  fit."     Is   that  good   Eng- 
lish, Mr.  B.  B.  ? 

B.  Bi — (Throwing  out  chest.) — Certainly. 

Prof. — Well,  what  is  the  difference  between  an  organization 
and  an  organism  ? 

B.  B. — Bosh,  an  organization  is  something  that  is  organized, 
while  an  organism  is  something  that  is  fit. 

Cap. — Give  me  a  match  Huge. 
H, — No,  I  carry  no  more  blaze(s). 

CI.— My,  I  would  like  to  hold  that  Willie's  hand. 

Joker— Why? 

CI. — To  slap  his  wrist  real  hard. 

Upon  a  certain  date,  as  yet  unknown,  there  will  be  produced 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  a  sensational  melodrama  entitled 
"  Among  the  Adirondacks."  Don't  fail  to  see  the  *' smash-up," 
in  the  first  act.  The  company  carries  its  own  baggage,  and  under 
the  able  leadership  of  our  Torontonian  Manage?^  the  band  will 
execute  music 
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Clipping's  from  the  S.  S.  Trip.  —  Dreaming  of  Mother  ! 

The  **  bucket-brigade,"  under  the  guidance  of  "Cap,"  per- 
formed stunts  worthy  of  notice  ;  chief  among  these  was  the 
**  emptying  act." 

Pres. —  Avez-vous  de  la  vache? 
M. — Phat  are  you  sayin — 

J.  K.  told  G-1,  and  G-1  tolled  the  bell. 

Ric's  cake-walk  was  a  total  failure.      Why  ? 

Oh  !  my  Dolores. 

To  be(e)  or  not  to  be(e),  according  to  L — S,  the  latter  is  more 
desirable. 

Instead  of  hearing  a  sighy  our  baritone  Joke-ingly  said  that  he 
saw  a  scy(the)  protruding  from  the  barn. 

The  sympathy  of  the  students  is  extended  to  Mr.  John  J.  Cox, 
of  Parsons,  Pa.,  who  was  called  home  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
mother. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  the  graduates  of  1902,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  know.  The  following  abridged  dictionary 
may,  however,  give  an  idea  of  their  prospects  : 

J.  P.  G.— Timor. 

J,  O'B.— Indiflferentia. 

W.  A.  M. — Aggravatio. 

E.  E.  G. — Somnus. 

G.  H.  K. — Simplicitas. 

F.  P.  B. — Appetitus. 
U.  V.  —  Immensitas. 
P.  J.  H. — Semivigilia. 
J.  J.   M.— Potentia. 
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J.  K's  soliloquy  on  the  loss  of  his  pipe  : 

Full  many  a  bowl  with  thee  alone 

I've  emptied,  when  at  eve 

My  work  was  done. 

Now  thou  art  gone, 

And  I  am  left  to  grieve. 

Whilst  on  the  scientific  trip 

I  waited  for  the  dinner. 

Unto  my  lips,  my  dear  old  friend, 

I  pressed  thee  once  again. 

Ah  !  let  me  turn  my  head  away 

My  moistened  eyes  to  weep, 

I  lost  thee  on  the  road  to-day, 

My  old,  short  meer-sham  pipe. 

Students  to  whom  no  diploma  compares  with  the  privilege  of 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  eminent  professors,  will  be  glad  to  find  Mr. 
Stockley,  M.  A.,  among  them  next  fall.  This  gentleman  is  already 
well  known,  not  only  for  his  work  in  other  universities  but  also  for 
his  frequent  contributions  to  the  magazines.  This  is  what  the  Hon. 
Sir  William  H.  Hingston,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  writes  :  "  I  learn  from 
reliable  sources  that  Mr.  Stockley,  of  Fredericton,  N.B.,  is  desirous 
of  entering  a  Catholic  College  as  a  teacher,  and  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  Ottawa  College.  1  merely  write  to  state  that  in 
every  respect,  as  scholar,  teacher  and  in  the  practice  of  morality, 
as  a  worthy  Catholic,  he  is  far,  far  above  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  find  outside  oi  the  religious.  He  is  one  of  the  best  English 
teachers  I  have  known.  His  style  is  excellent  and  his  manners 
good." 

The  Physics  department  has  just  added  to  its  already  well- 
stocked  equipment  a  full  set  of  wireless  telegraph  apparatus, 
with  the  latest  approved  form  of  oscillator  and  coherer,  also  the 
X  Ray  outfit  of  Dr.  Roentgen. 
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On  May  17th  College  defeated  the  "  Census"  by  a  score  of  27 
to  5.  From  the  beginning  it  was  evident  that  College  had  a  walk- 
over, and  the  many  errors  of  the  **  Census,"  coupled  with  poor 
batting,  made  the  game  very  uninteresting.  For  the  home  team 
Gabriels  pitched  a  faultless  game,  and  was  ably  supported. 

The  teams  were  as  follows  :— 

Census. — Frechette,    Jackson,    Casgrain,    Mercier,    O'Regan 
Collins,  McDonald,  Allen,  O'Keefe. 

College. — Gabriels,  p;  Dowling,  c;  Blute,  ib  ;  Smith,  2b; 
Gillies,  3b;  McCormac,  ss;  Kearney,  If;  Halligan,  cf;  Dooner, 
rf; 

Umpire — Davis.      Scorer — J.  P.  King. 

The  lacrosse  team  inaugurated  its  organization  and  first 
regular  game  by  defeating  the  Nationals  of  the  city  league  series 
by  a  score  of  4-1.  The  game  was  interesting  throughout,  as  the 
Nationals  put  up  a  good,  hard  game.  They  could  not,  however, 
withstand  the  combination  and  shooting  qualities  of  the  collegians. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 
College. 

Goal 

Point 

Cover-point 

i 


R.  Byrnes, 
L.  Brennan, 
W.  Callaghan, 
F.  Brown, 
J.  J.  Macdonell, 
H.  Gilligan. 

H.  Letang. 

F.  Gaboury, 
W.  Richards, 

G.  Lamothe, 

J.  P.  Gillies  (capt)    Outside 
H.  Smith,  Inside 

Referee— I.  W.  O'Brien. 

Umpires — W.[J.  Collins,  McKinley. 

Timer — J.  O.  Dowd. 


Nationals. 

Blain. 

Durocher. 

Davidson. 

Murphy. 

Leger. 

Lacroix. 

Dupuis. 
Sauriol. 
Dupuis  (capt.) 
Lacroix. 

Gallien. 
Groulx. 
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The  games  were  scored  as  follows  : — 

1.  College,  Lamothe,  2  min. 

2.  Nationals,  Gallien,  5      '* 

3.  College,   Smith,        7     " 

4.  ♦'         Smith,        2      " 

5.  '*         Gaboury,  8      '* 

We  see  by  the  Montreal  papers  that  the  Montreal  Football 
Club  has  turned  out  for  practice.  Now,  our  Rugbyites  have 
fallen  into  the  execrable  habit  of  returning  from  their  homes 
about  a  week  before  the  first  match,  in  which  Varsity  is  scheduled, 
takes  place.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  come  early  and  have  the 
fighting  togs  ready?  The  ragged  quality  of  ball  played  lately  by 
Varsity  at  the  begining  of  every  season  has  done  much  to  lessen 
the  faith  and  number  of  its  supporters,  and  keeps  the  O.U.A.A. 
treasury  practically  bankrupt. 


